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8 Kd-gyur collection comprises the seven following great. liv 
e in fact distinct works, = Hf 


1. Duled QXQO]'Z[, (Sans. Vinaya) or, ‘ Discipline,’ ia 13 volumes, 


IL Sher-ch'hin Mx", (Sans. Prajnyáramitá) or, ' Transcendental! i E 
* "in 21 volumes " YT Pal 
P'hal-ch'Aen WAA, (Sans. Buddha-vata sanga) or, * Bauddhn co 
4 in 6 volumes. i 
y D,ton-séks SMA QRAN, (Sons. Ratnakita) or, ‘ Gems heaped up, i 
ols 
Do-dé ASH, (Sans. Sütranta) * Aphorisms,’ or Tracts, ia 30 vols. 
Nyáng-dás YO"QlN, (Sans. rvåna) * Deliverance from paio, in . - 
E ' 
° 


. ~Gyht BS, (Sans. Tantra) ‘ Mystical Doctrine, Charms,!. in 22 vols. 
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sing altogether exactly one hundred volumes. 
he whole Ká-gyur collectioft is very frequently alluded to » afer the name, 


mm SEV ATA, in Sanskrit T'ripitakah, the ‘ free vessels or repo- 
| . comprehending under this appellation, Jet. The Duleg. 20१. The 
— we P'hal-ch'hen, Kon-séks, Nyáng-dás and the Gyut. 3rd. The Sher- 
"in, with all its divisions or abridgments. This triple division is expressed 
‘hese names: 1. Dwirá, (Sans. Pinaya.) 2. Do, (Sans. Sátra.) 3. CA*hos- 


pa BVH, (Sans bhidAarmáh.) This last is expressed ia Tibe- 


also by Non-.pa-dsot HO AY HÈS, by Fum WA, and by Mamo a ay. 
the common or vulgar opinion that the Dulvá is a cure against cupidity or 
the Do, against iracundy or passior ; and the Ch'hos-non-pa, against igno- 
de. 

mough of identity, I conceive, is demonstrated in this preparatory: 
act to remove all doubt as to the Tibetan version (whether trans- 
i. from the Sanskry or * the Prácrit, the dialect of Magadha),” 
he Pali or Mághadha version extant in Ceylon being one and 
fame compilation; designed to illustrate, as well the same sacred 
bry in all its details, as the same religious creed; whatever slight 
Wepancies may be found to exist between the two in minor points. 
byond the suggestion of this identity, certifying at the same time 
[the Pitakattayan and the Atthakethd extant in Ceylon are com- 
tin the Palit language, and that they are identical with the Pdi 
ons of these works in the Burmese empire, it is not my intention 
vance a single assertion; or to reason on the assumption that 
one point required to be established has been already either 
‘ed or admitted to be such elsewhere. On the evidences and 
orities I have to adduce, the decision will be allowed to rest, as 
ether the ale gn Pdlt version of the Pitakatiayan be, what it 
ts to be, ne first authenticated in, the year SaA'KYA died, 
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(B. C. 543;) and as to whether the Atthakathd, also represented 
to have been first propounded on the same occasion, and ultimately 
(after various other anthentications) jecompiled in this island in the 
Pali language, by Buppnacnoso, between A. D. 410, and A. D. 432, 
were composed: under the circumstances, and*at the epochs, severally, 
alleged. . The importance however of satiffaetorily establishing these 
questions, I wish neither to disguise nor underrate. For on the extent 
of their authenticity must necessarily depend the degree of reliance 
to be placed as to the. correctness of the mass of historical matter 
those compilations are found to contain, Although the contempora- 
neous narrative of historical events furnished in the —— ire 
comprised between the years B. C. 543 and B. C. ० पहा 
-of which, extracted from a Z'kd, I have been able to adduce in tl 


















introductid to the Makdwanso) those notices are occasionally e D > 
-panied by references to anterior occurrences, which in the absence f 
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other data for the illüstration of the ancient history of India, f 


quire an adventitious value far exceeding their intrinsic merits, 
I had contemplated the idea at one period of attempting the @fna- 
“lysis of the entire. Pitakattayan, aided in the-undertaking by Athe 
able assistance afforded to me by the Buddhist priests, whorarg. my 

; constant. coadjutors in my Pálí researches; but I soon found Wat, 
 sndependently of my undertaking-a task for the efficient perform@ance , 
-of which I did not. possess sufficient leisure, no analysis would [Sues 
.* cessfully develope the contents of that work, -unless accompa | el by 
"annotations and» explanations-of amagnitude utterly inadmiss ein 
any periodical. The only other form in which, short of a tran Mi tion 
ín extenso, that compilation could be faithfullf illustrated, wot Idfaave 
been a compendium, which however has been already» most ably 

~ executed by a learned Buddhist priest, and as ably translates into 
English, by the best -Singhalese scholar in this island, Mr. A : UR*,. 

- Under these- circumstances, the course I purpose pursumg 18 erely. 
-40 array the evidence on which the claim of these sacred w@jrks to 
authenticity is based—to show the extent,and the subdivisions pf the 

- authentic version of the Pitakattayan,—to F the dates atfwhich 
—the three great convocations were un India—as well as the date 
at which the Pitakattayan and the Atthakatha were first reduced to 
writing in Cey/on,—and lastly, to fix the epoch at-which pho 
version of the Pált Atthakathd was completed by BuppRAGHOSO in A : 

- . island. When these points, together with certain intermediate bunks - 








— We regret we have not yet foun f 
i —sketcb, which will be found in the Ceylon Almanac for 1835. —Ep. 
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t been examined, I shall proceed then, by extracts from, and com- 
ents on, both the Pitakattayan and the Atthakathá to illustrate those 
portions of these works which are purely of an historical character, 
&ommencing with the genealogy of the kings of India. _ The ensuing 
extracts will show that Mr. AnMoun's translated essay on Buddhism, 
७६ derived from the Wisuddhimuggo, a compendium formed by Bu- 
'DHAGHOSO himself, presents an abstract of the doctrinal and metaphy- 
h sical parts of that creed, which, as being the work of that last great 
commentator on the Buddhistical Scriptures, acquires an authority and 
authenticity, which no compendium, exclusively formed by any orien- 
-talist of a different faith, and more modern times, cap have any claim to. 
Before I proceed to my extracts a few preliminary remarks are neces- 
for the adaptation of dates to the events described 

न e Buddhistical era is dated" from the day of Ssxya’s death, which 
— occurred on the full moon of the month of Wésdkho, 2,480 
vears ago, the epoch, therefore, falls to the ful' moon of that month 
Mà Aa B. C. 543. 

] In that year, the First CONVOCATION was held at Rujagoha (the 
| |o 30dern Rájmahal*), then the capital of the Mdgadha monarch As&rA- 

_s/ ४170, in the eighth year of his reign. 
T | The ssconp CONVOCATION was held a century afterwards in B. C, 
X ^ «4. 43, at Weésali (the modern Allahabad) then the capital of the Mdga- 
" diáa monarch KALisoxo, and in the tenth year of his reign. 
The THIRD CONVOCATION was held 134 years after the second one, 
inp B. C. 309 at Pétilipura (the ancient Palibothra, and modern Patna), 
shen the capital of the Indian empire, in the 17th year of the reign of 
[soko or DHAMMA’sOKO? | 

At the first of these CONVOCATIONS the orthodox version of the Pita- 
khttayan was defined and authenticated, as will be seen by the ensu- 
 qn\g quotations, with a degree of precision which fixed even the number 
pF syllables of which it should consist. The commentaries made 
1107 delivered gn that occasion, acquired the designation of the At- 

1 d thakathá 2 
‘> At the SECOND and Map | CONVOCATIONS certain schismatic proceed- 
Rings among the Buddhistical priesthood were suppressed, and the above 
uthentic version of the Pitakattayan was rehearsed and reaffirmed on 
ch occasion; and additional Atthakathd were delivered, narrative 
1 the history of Buddhism for the periods that had preceded each of 
ose two CONVOCATIONS. 


T e This is the usual supposition but, Rájagriha of Behar is undoubtedly the 
| 3 ht place.— Ep क 
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| It is maintained, and the Buddhists in Ceylon implicitly believe, that 4) 
the whole of the Pitakattayan and Atthakathé were preserved throng 
| this long line of the disciples of Saxya exclusively by memoria 
| inspiration, without the aid of inscribed record. 


| In B. C. 306 Mafiinno, the son of emperor DHAMMASOKO also” r 
.-'  veognized to be one of those inspired diecjples, visited Ceylon, an 
established Bu&dhism in it, A 
The particulars of this interesting historical event will be found in 

the Mahawanso. In this place I shall only observe that the Pitakat- 
tayan in Pali, and the Atthakathd in Singhalese are representéd to 
have been orally promulgated by MauiNvo, and orally perpetuated bv 
the priesthood he founded in Ceylon, till the reign of t&e Ceylone 
monarch WaATTAGANINI, who reigned from B. C. 104 to B.C. 76 
when they are stated to have been *recorded in books for the fi 
time. The event is thus mentioned in the thirty-third ch&pter of tM 
Mahawanso. I givegthe Pali passage also, to show, how utterly ii | 
possible it is to make it approximate to any rendering, which vou 
admit of the only construction which a reasonable person would wif 

to place on it, viz.: that these sacred records were then for the fi; 
time not recorded, but rendered accessible to the uninitiated. | 


ri 


adi TESTA Pitakattayapálincha, tassá Atthakathancha tan, 
ss Mukhapáthira ánésur pubbe bhikkhüá mahámati, 
y o Manin diswára Sattánan tadá bhikkha samágatá, 

ME २०० - Chiratthittathan dhammassa potthakésu likhápayun. 


The profoundly wise (inspired) priests had theretofore orally perpetuated 
text of the Pitakfittayan and their dtthekathd. At this period, these prie 
foreseeing the perdition of the people (from the perversions of the true doctri 

| assembled ; and in order that religion might endurf for ages, recorded the s 

~ In this form (that is to say, the Pitakattayan in Puli, and 
thakathd in Singhalese), the Buddhistical scriptures were preserved 
Ceylon till the reign of the Ceylonese monarch ManA'NAMO, betw 
A. D. 410 and 432, when Buppnacupso of Magadhe visited Cey&. 
vised the Atthake — This is d 





revised the Atthakathéd and translated. them i 
occurrence, as I have noticed above, of comsiderable importance 
the questions under consideration, I am told * in his revis 
Atthakatha will be found notices explanatory of his personal bi 
° tory. Ihave not yet come upon those passages, and even 11 1 





-me with them, I should prefer the evidence of a third party to: 

oes autobiography, especially when I can quote from such an historian 

] the author of the Mahdwanso, who flourished between the years A. 
भं 459 and A. D. 477, being at the most fifty years only after the v: 
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i BoppHacnroso to Ceylon. The following extract is from the 37th 
pter. 

































* A bréhman youth, born in the neighbourhood of the great bo-tree (in Maga- 
), accomplished in the * wijja’ and. sippa ;' who had achieved the knowledge 
othe three wedos, and possessed great aptitude in attaining acquirements ; in- 
matigable as a schismatic dispytant, and himself a schismatic wanderer over 
AFbudipo, established himself, iu the character of a disputant, in a certain 
f er and was iu the habit of rehearsing, by night and by day, with clasped 
T a discourse which he had learned, perfect in all its component parts, and 
tained throughout in the same lofty strain. A certain MaAdthéro, named 
WATO, becoming acquainted with him there, and saying (to himself), * This 
dividual is a person of profound knowledge; jt will be worthy (of me) to 
tnvert him,’ inquired, * who is this who is braying like an sss?’ (The brábman) 
Jplied to him, * Thou canst define, then, the meaning conveyed in the braying of 
ses On (the théro) rejoining, ‘ I can define it ; he (the bráhman) exhibit- 
1 the extent.of the knowledge he possessed. (The théro) criticised @ch of his 
-opositions, and pointed out in what respect they were fallacious. He who had 
Sen thus refuted, said, * Well then, descend to thy osn creed ;' and he pro- 
unded to him a passage from the *.AbAidhammo' (of the Pifakatfayan). He 
i bráhman) could not divine the signification of that (passage) ; and inquired, 
| gwhose manto is this?’ * It is Buppuo's manto. On his exclaiming * Impart 
tto me;' (the théro) replied, *enter the sacerdotal order, He who was 
X of acquiring the knowledge of the Pitakaltayan, subsequently coming 
o this conviction: * This is the sole road (to salvation) ;* became a convert to 
at faith. As he was as profound in his (gAoso) eloquence as Buddho himself, 
hey conferred on him the appellation of BoppHoGHoso (the voice of Buddho) ; 
tnd throughout the world he became as renowned as Buppno. Having there 
iv in Jambudipo) composed an original work called *Nanódagan;' he at the °? 
d e time wrote the chapter called * Afthasálini, on the DhQnmasangini (one 
bf the commentaries on the AbAidiammo) 
6 REWATO THE'RO then observing that he was desirous of undertaking the com- 
lation of a * Parittatthakathan' (a general commentary on the Pifakattayan) 
hus addressed him: 'The text alone (of the Pilakatfayan) has been pre- 
erved in this land: the Afthakaiid are not extant here; nor is there any 
ersion to be found of the ‘‘ wádá'' (schisms) complete. The Singhalese Attha- 
ka hå are genuine. They were composed in the Singhalese language by the in- 
pired and profowndly wise MAHINDO; the discourses of BuppuHo, authenticated 
at the three convocations, ae. dissertations and arguments of SA'niPuTTO and 
| thers having been previously bonsulted (by him); and they are extant among 
e Singhalese. Repairing thither, and studying the same, translate (them) ac- 
qpording to therules of the grammar of the Mégadhas. It will be an act condu- 
hive to the welfare of the whole world.’ 
" Having been thus advised, this eminently wise personage, rejoicing thereat, 
eparted from thence, and visited this island, in the reign of this monarch 
‘Mana’na‘’mo), On reaching the Mahdwihéro (at Anurádhapura) he entered the 
fahápadhano hall, the most splendid of the apartments in the wihdro, and lis- 
bed to the Singhalese Atthakathá, and the Thérawdéda, from beginning to 
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the end, propounded by the three Sanghapáli ; and became thoroughly convin | 
that they conveyed the true meaning of the doctrines of the lord of Dham?!^* 
Thereupon, paying reverential respect to the priesthood, he thus petitioned : gh 
am desirous of translating the Affhakethd ; give me access to all your 9००४० MET 
The priesthood, for the purpose of testing his qualifications, gave only two gat. | 
Saying: * hence prove thy qualification ; having satjsfied ourselves on this pbi; 
we will then let thee have all the books." From these (taking these gatha for ) 
text, and consulting the Pitakattayan together with the Atthakathá, and e 
densing them into an abridged form), he composed the compendium called t 
Wisuddhimaggo. Thereupon haying assembled the priesthood who had acquiri 
a thorough knowledge of the doctrines of Buppno, at the bo-tree, he commenct- 
to read out (the work he had composed). The déwatas, in order that they migto 
make his BuppuaAcGmQoso's gifts of wisdom célebrated among men, rendered th,,. 
book invisible. He, however, for a second and third time recomgosed it. Why | 
he was in the act of producing his book for the third time, for the purpose of pr, $ 
pounding it, the déwatas restored the otheg two copies also. The (assemble 
priests théh read out the three books simultaneously. In those three version: 
neither in a verse, in a signification, nor in a single misplacement t 
transpositions; nay, ecen in the théro colitroversies, and in the text (of tl 
Pitakatlayan) was there in the measure of verse, or in the letter of a wo 
the slightest variation. Therefore the priesthood rejoicing, again and agai 
fervently shouted forth, saying, * most assuredly this is Metrmyyvo (Buppn | 
himself; and made over to him the books in which the Pifakattaya 
were recorded, together with their Atthakathad. Taking up his residence i 
the secluded Ganthakaro wiharo, at Anurddhapura, be translated, according t 
the grammatical rules of the Mdgadhi, which is the root of all languages, th 
whole of the Singhalese Atthakathd (into Páif). This proved an achieveme 
a ‘of the utmost consequence to all the languages spoken by the human race. | 
_ . ** All the fAéros and ácAáriyas held this compilation in the same estimation | | 
! 
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the text (of the Pitakattayán). Thereafter, the objects of his mission ha 4 
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jos The oregoing remarks, sustained by the ensuing translation of tl 
| — ~! uen cONVOCATION, show that the following des | 
ES a cies exist ist between the Tibetan version of the Kdh-gyur and t. 





 Pálí version of the Pitakattayan extant in Ceylon. "7 
18009, in making the age ip which SA'KYA lived ५७०0६ one thous ant 

$ years before the Christian era, instead of its s being comprised betweer 
.. 9ndly, in the omission of the SECOND HS AH 345 
. 8rdly, in placing the THIRD CONVOCATION, which was held. in th | 

reign of Asoxo, in the 110th instead of the 234th year after t 

. death of SA/KYA. - r^ | | 3 | 

—  Athly, in stating that the next and last revision of the Pitakatt 
took pl lace only five hundred, instead of nearly a thousand, ye: 

— — a , | 
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after the death of 8६४४१. In this instance, however, from the 
absence of names, there is no means of ascertaining whether the revi- 
sion in question, applies tS that of BuppHacHoso, or to that of any 
other individual. From the date assigned, 4s well as mention being 
made of KANISKA, the author of that revision, may possibly be Na’: 
GÁRJUNA, the N&GAsE'No of Pálí annals, whose history I have touched 
upon in a former article. The foregoing extract from the Mahdwanso 
does certainly state that BuppuHAcGnoso returned to India, and that 
the <dAtthakathd were not extant then, at the time he departed to 
Ceylon, but I have no whére met with any intippation of the propaga- 
tion of ‘his version in India; while in the “ Essai sur le Pali par 
Messrs. Burnove et Lassen,” it is shown that BuppHagnoso did 
visit the eastern peninsula, taking his compilation with him. 

5thly, in the Tibetan version of the KdA-gyur consisting of one 
hundred volumes*, while the Pálí version ef the Pitakattayon does 
not exceed 4,500 leaves, which would constitute seven or eight vo- 
lumes of ordinary size (though bound up n Cêylon in various forms 
for convenience of reference), the subdivisions of which are hereafter 
given. This difference of bulk would be readily accounted for, if 


Mr. Körösı had explained whether the accounts of the Convoca- 


tions he gives were found in the text of the Kdh.gyur which he was 
analyzing, or in a separate commentary. If they were found in the 
text, it necessarily follows that the commentaries (which alone could 
contain an account of Convocations held subsequent to the death of 


*Sa'xya) must have become blended with the entire version of the 


<- 


a 





Tibetan text, in the same manner that the “ Játakan" division of the 
Pálí version in Ceylon, has become blended with the Atthakathá 
appertaining to it. By this blending together of the text and the 
commentary of the Jdfakan, that. section has been swelled into fhree 
books of nine hundred leaves, instead of. constituting the fourth part 
of one book, comprised in perhaps a one hundred leaves. 

I haye not yet obtained any accfrate table of the contents of the 
whole series of BuppWAGHoso’s Atthakathd. They are very volumi- 
nous, as may be readily imagined, when it is considered that they fur- 
nish a, 2 QR commentary and a glossary for the entire Pitakattagan. 

The Aftfhakathéd on the whole of the Winayopitako is called the 
Samantapisddiké, It commences with an account of the THREE CON- 





VOCATIONS. For the Sattapitako there is a separate Atthakathe 


"^ These volumes. contain much Jess than might be thought by those who had 
not seen them, being printed in a very large type.—Ep. 
$ v 
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for each section of it The Athakathd on the Díghanikdyo is 
called ** Sumangala Wildsint.” It opens with a description of the 
FIRST CONVOCATION only, aud then refers to the above mentioned 
Samantapasádiká, for an account of the other rwo convocatTions, As" 
the Sumangala Wilásini, however, gives the most detailed account. 
of the FIRST CONVOCATION, I have selected it for translation, in pre- E 
ference to the description given in the Samantapdsddikd, to which I 
must have recourse for the accounts of the seconp and THIND CON- 
VOCATIONS. This circumstance will explain why an occasional refer- 
ence is made in the egsuing translation, to a previous account of the 
FIRST CONVOCATION. चि 

The histories of the other Two convocations which I reserve for a 
future communication, are less detailed, bht embody more data of an | 
historical] character. 
Translation of Buddhaghosowm  Atthakathá, called the Sumangala Wilásint, of E 

(he Dighanikáyo of the Suttapitako. 

I adore Sugato”, the compassionating and enduring spirit ; the light of wis- 
dom that dispelled the darkness of ignorance—the teacher of men us well as 
déwos, the victor over subjection to transmigration ! 

I adore that pure and supreme *‘ Dhammo," which Buppno himself realized 
by having attained Buddhohood ; and by having achieved a thorough knowledge 
thereof 1 

I bow down in adoration to those well-beloved} sons (disciples) of SuGATO, 
who overcame the dominion of Máro (death) and attained the condition of 
arahat,—the consummation of the eight sanctifications | 
Thus, if there be any" merit, in this act of adoration, rendered by me, in sin- 
cerity of faith, to the RArANATTAYANT,—by that merit, may I eschew all the 
perils (which beset my undertaking) 

(proceed eed now to) propound, as well as for the edification of the righteous, as 

| on of Dham;no, an exposition of the supreme Dighagama ( Dig- 












ch were thereafter, by the sanctified १1१ ७1००, brought to Sihala, and for 
ve benefit < x inhabitants of Síhala$, transposed i ge imei 
from th ence translate the Sihalall version into the delightful ( al) lan- 
iage, according to the rules of that (the Pali) language, which is free from all 
perfections ;—omitting only the frequent repetitions of the same explanations, 


e "From su and gato ( deity of) felicitous advent,” a appellation 
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but at the same time without rejecting the tenets of the théroa resident at the 
JMahawiharo* (at Anurádhapura) who were like unto luminaries to the gene- 
ration of théros, and the mast accomplished discriminators (of the true 
gloctrines) 

The (nature of the) $ílakafha, DAutadhammá, Kammatthánáni, together 

-With all the Chariydwidhqnip Jhánáni, the whole scope of the Samdpatti, the 
whole of Abhinháyo, the exposition of the Paiiiid, the Khendd, the DAátu, the 
A'yalanáni, Indriyáni, the four Aryáni-sachcháni, the Pachchayákárá, the pure 
and comprehensive Nayá and the indispensable Magyé and W'iphassanabhawana 
—all these having, on a former oceasion, been most perspicuously set forth by 
me, in the Wieudhimaggo, Y shgjl not therefore in this place, examine into them 
in detail The said Wisudhimaggo beiog referred to àn the course of the four 
A'gamá (Nikáyá will afford, as occasion may require, the information sought. 

Such being the plan adopted, do.ye therefore (my readers), consulting also 
that work (the Wisudhimaggo)p at the same time with these, Atthakathd 
acquire th® knowledge of the import developed of the Dighdgamd 

E The contents of the Dighagamo are, of the Waggo (class) three—namely, the 
Silawaggo, the Maháwaggo and the Pdtikawaggo, cohsisting of thirty-four Sut- 
tdni of which (Dighagamo) the Silakkhandho is the first IFaggo ; and of the 
Suttani (of that Waggo) the Brahmajdian is the first Suffan. 

Concerning the Bráhmajálan :— 

Its commencement (^*'Ewamwé sutan''). *''It was so heard by me'' is the 
Nidánan (explanation) afforded by the venerablet A'wAxpo on the occasion of 
the FIRST GREAT CONVOCATION (PATHAMA’ MAHA’ SANGI’TI1’) 

Why was this FIRST GREAT CONVOCATION (held ?) 

In order that the Nidénan of the Winayapitato, the merits of which are con- 
veyed in the Pali (Tanti) language (might be illustrated) On this occasione 
also) (i. e. in the illustration of the Suffapittako) the object, be it understood 


was the same. 

When (was it held?) «७ 

On the occasion on which BHAGAWA’, the saviour of the three worlds, who 

d realized the reward of Nibbónan, by overcoming liability to further trans- 
migration, having fulfilled the objects of his divine mission,—commencing with 
the propounding of the Dhammappawattanan Suttan on his first entrance as 
Buppnmo into Báránasi, to his having brought under sacerdotal subjection Sus- 
^ADDHO, the Paribbájako —realized (at Kasindrá in the Upawattano garden of the 
Malla race) his Parinibbdnan (while reposimg) between two sal trees, on the 
dawn of the day of the full moon of the month of Wésdkio. 

Upon that occasion, when the DAá/a (corporeal relics) of BnAGA wA" were dis- 
tributed (ai t his funeral pile), the venerable MAHA’KASSAPO wss the Sanghathéro 
(the chief ' priest) of seven hundred thousand priests there assembled. On the 

a 


d — av Ad, hk * °} ‘ 
* Vide Chap. XV. of the Mahdwanso, for the construction of this wihdro com- 


menced before C. B. 3067 which is still ia existence, though in a ruinous state at 
Anarádhapur . 
h This appears to be n term purely of veneration, without reference to the afe 
of the party addressed, | 
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seventh day after Buacawa’ had obtained Purinibbati, (the said MAmnA'KAWSATO): 
calling to his recollection the following declaration of the aforesaid Sunuarno, - 
|. who had been ordained in his dotage (which hnd been addressed to that assem - 
blage of afflicted priests), giz. : ' Venerables ! enough, mourn not; weep not; wg 
are happily released from the control of that great Sfmino®. We have escaped 
| from the calamity of being constantly told, * this is*allowable to you: that is not. 
allowable to you. Now whatever we may wish, that we can do: whatever we 
do not desire that we may leave undone ;"—and being convinced also that it 
would be difficult thereafter to conyene such an assembly of the priesthood 
(MagmaA’KASSAPO thus meditated) * such is the posture of affairs I—sinful priests 
persuading themselves that the doctrines of the divine teacher are extinct, and 
availing themselves of fhe co-operation (of others) may without loss of time 
destroy the Saddhammo. As long as Dhammo can be maintained, the doctrines will 
as fully prevail as if the divine teacher were still in existence ; for it has been thus 
said by Buacawa’ himself; * A'NANDO! let*the Dhammo and Winayo, which 
have been propounded to, and impressed on, thee, by me, stand after hy demise 
án the place of thy teacher 5 It will be most proper, therefore, that I should hold 
a CONVOCATION on Dhammo and Winayo whereby this Sdsanan (religion) 
might be rendered effective to endure forages. In as much also as BHAGAWA 
has said (to me) * KAssAPo! thou shalt wear my Sanapansukálát robes," and as 
in that investiture of robes, an equality (with 1330177980) was recognized, and he 
having added ' Bhikkhus/ by whatever means my object has been gained, and 
emancipated from the dominion of the passions, aud released from the sphere of 
impiety, I may have arrived at the attainment of the Pathama Jhánan, the 
blessed state derived from the beatitude which is free from the influence of pain- 
* fal doubts, and the besetting sins (of the human world); by the same means, 
^BAikkhus / Kassaro also is destined to obtain it, and emuncipated from the 
dominion of the passions, &c. is gifted likewise with the power of acquiring the 
Pathama Jhánan, By this procedure, in having exalted me to a position equal 
his own, in the attainment, in due order, of thé nine Sundpatti, of the six 
distinct AbAinna, and of the Uttarimanussa Dhammo, he has vouchsafed espe- 
— ly to distinguish me. He also distinguished me by comparing me, in 
at, to the imperturbability of the nir though a hand be waved through it; 
conduct (of increasing grace) like unto the increasing moon, To him 
rng? else can constitute an appropriate return? Assuredly none other. BHA- 
GAWA/ therefore like unto a rája, who with due solemnity confere worldly power 
on his son, who isto maintain the gl6ry of his race, foreseeing that I was destined 
' to. maintain the glory of Saddhammo said, * He will be that person,’ By such 
unprecedented act of preference, has he exalted mer’ and bearing iu min 
the reflection, that it was by this pre-eminent token of gratifying distinction tl 


him, the venerable MAHA'/KASSAPO created in the bhikkhus an earnest | 


— > 



















a CONVOCATION on Dhammo, Winayo. — banans dap 
Thereafter he assembled the bhikkhus, and delivered an address to them, con- 


vith the words ;—'' Beloved 1 on certain occasion, when with a great 
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concourse of five huodred bhikkhus, I reached the high road at Kasinéra (the 
capital of) Páva.'' For the particulars fof this discourse) the section regarding 
Subhaddo must be referred to. Theimport of that section we can discuss at the 
conclusion of the Parinibldnan Sultan, 

“In a subsequent part (of his address) he (Kassaro) mid—" Well then, beloved, 
lotus have a rehearsal of (or cgNvocariox on) both the DAammo and the Winayo. 
fn aforetime (during the ispensation of former Buddhos) also (whenever) 
Adhammo shone forth, Dhammo ceased to possess the ascendancy; (whenever) 


Awinayo shone forth, Winayo lost gsound; also in aforetime (whenever) the 


professors of Adiammo attained power, the professors of Dhamma became insig- 


~ nificant; whenever the professors of Awinayo attained power, Winayo lost ground.” 


„The. bhikkhus replied, ** In at case, lord! select the théros and bhikkhus’’ 
(who should^form the convocation). sd. 

The théro (MAuA'kASSAPO) setting aside the hundreds and thousands of 
bhikkhus who although having acquired a knowledge of all the nine angas of the 
religion ofthe divine tedcher, were still only puthujjaná*, nud had"only attained 
the Sétápatti, Sakadágámi, Anágámi and the Sukkhawipassand, selected five 
hundred, minus one, sauctified bhikkhus who had achieved the knowledge of the 
Tépitákan, with tke whole of its text and subdivisions ; had arrived at 2 
condition of Pafisambhidd ; were gifted with supernatural power; who had 
been, on many Occasions, selected by BHAGAWA’ himself for important minis/ - 
tries, and who were masters of the component parts of the Téwijjá. 

In a certain passage, it is thus recorded, “ thereafter the venerable Mana’- 
KASSAFO, selected five hundred, minus one, arahantá.'" 

On what account was it that tlie théro made this reservation of one ? 

It was for the purpose of reserving a vacancy for ANANDO. 

lt is also said on this subject: '' Whether with or without that venerable 
personage the rehearsal of Dhammo could not be effected." 

That venerable individual having yet to fulfil his destivy, and to perfect his 
works of sanctification : for that reason ** with him, it is impracticable." 
. It having (on the other hand) been also said ** there was not a single suffan 
gátAá, &c. propounded by the being gifted with the ten powers (80990) of 
which he (A'NANDO) was not a personal witness, for he (A’~anpo) himself has 
declared, * I have derived from Buppao himself cighty-two thousand, (Diammd) 
from the priesthood two thousand: these are the eighty-four thousand DAammá, 
which are to be propagated by me.' On this account, without him (the cow- 
VOCATION) could not have beeneheld. Hence, though he was a personage who 
had not yet fulfilled his destiny (by the attafament of arahat sanctification) being 
nevertheless of the greatest utility in the CONVOCATION on Dhammo, he was 
considered worthy of being selected by the théro (MAHA'KASSAPO).'" 

~ From what p se was it then that he was not selected ? 


That A^NANDO might escape the reproaches of other (priests, that though they 
had attained the araña? sanctification they were excluded from the CONVOCA- 
TION). 4 कुक th E 
The théro (Mana'kassaro) bore the most confiding affection for the revered 
A'NANDO : for instance, even when his hair had grown grey, addressing him as a 
Y: यह न्न sed y, “* this has yet to ` | sy.’ 
_ lad would be caresser he would say, “ this child t to leara his destiny 
= * Uninspired mortals, 
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He (A’NANDo) was a descendant of the Sákva race, and the brother: (cousins 
german) of Tathágato*, being the son of his father's (SUDDRODANO $) younger 
brother (Doro'pnAwo). Hence, lest some of fhe bhikklius prejudiced to a degree 
to consign them to the Chhanda-agati, should.raise the imputation that ** while 
there are many who had fulfilled their destiny and were patisambhidá (the state 
of perfect arnhathood) setting them aside, tlie théxo gelects A'NANDO, yet imper- 
fect as to his ultimate sanctification ;"" (on the one hand) averting such an ac- 
cusation, and, (on the other,) as the CONVOCATION could not have been held 
without A'xAxnpo, be resolved ** it is omy with the concurrence of the bhikkhus 
themselves that I will include him,'' and abstained from selecting him. 

Thereupon tbe bhikkhus of their own accord made a supplication to him on ac- 
countof A'NANDo. The bhikkhus thus ssed the venerable MAHA'KASSAPO : 
** Lord! this revered A’NANDO having Ms ined a certain extent of Canctification 
is not liable to the (four) agati, viz. : Chandó, dósó, bhayan and Móháó ; and from 
the circumstance of both the Dhammo and Winayo having been fully acquired 
by him, by his personal communion with BHAGAWA’, therefore, € lord 1 let 
the théros select the said revered A'wANDo also." Thereupon the venerable KAs- 
BAPO did elect the said revcred A'NANDO. Then together with this venerated per- 
son the (selected) théros became five hundred in number, 

.. "To these théros this question presented itself; ** Where shall we hold the 
CONVOCATION on Dhammo and Winayo ?'" 

The decision wlereon was ;—*'* Rájagaha is a most opulent city, full of reli- 
gious edifices: it will be most nroper that at Rájagaha we should keep our wassot, 
as well as hold the CONVOCATION on DAammó and Winayo ; and that no other 
priest should resort to Rajagaha for the wasso."’ 

For what reason was it that it was so resolved ? 

. In order that no individual of the hostile party should interrupt this fAdwara- 
kammá (act of ours which is to be effective for ages) by bis intrusion ia the 


midst of the CONVOCATION. 
The venerable KAssAro, then explained himself thus by a Kammateáchan, 


which followed, or was to second to the natti 
'* Revered! let the priesthood attend to me. This is the sacred season appro- 
pr to the priesthood. The priesthood have to decide whether these five 
hundred bhikkhus, keeping their wasso at Rájagaha should hold a CONVOCATION 
on Dhammo and Winayo, and whether it should be permitted to any other bhik- 
khus to keep the wasso in Rájagaha. This is the natti?" — E 
wdchd is this. e hs “Sm e^ mo 
ered! let the priesthood attend to me. The priesthood does decide . 
that these five hundred bhikkhus, keeping their waseo at Rájagaha should hold 
a CONVOCATION on DAhammo and Winayo, and that it shal: not be permitted to | 
any otber priests to keep wasso in Rájagaka. To each individual revered per⸗ 
sonsge to whom the selection of these five hundred bhikkhus, for the purpose - 
of holding a convocation on Dhammo and Winayo at Rájagaha keeping the — 


ne of the appellations of Buddho, derived from Tatha dgato, literally ** who ~~ 


had come in like manner,'" i, e. like the other Buddhos. 
i y season ‘‘ from August to November, duriog which period the pil- 


t Baddhist priests are enjoined to be suspended.” न ~ 
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wasso there, or the prohibition of keeping wasso at Rájagaha by any other bhik- 
khus, may-appear proper, let bim remain silent: to whomsoever (the deci- 
sion) may not be acceptable, let him speak ont.'" 

* By (the silence of) the priesthood it is decided that these five hundred 
priests are selected, for the purpose of holding a CONVOCATION at Réjagaha, 
keeping the wasso there, and jnterdicting all other bhikkhus from keeping warso 
in Rójagaha. To the priesthood (this arrangement) is acegptable; on that 
account alone they are silent. T shall act accordingiy.'' iPr. 

This kammawáchá took place on the twenty-first day after the parinibbánau of 
Talhágato. BHAGAWA' expired on the full moon day of the month Wéxsák&ho 
nt dawn. For seven days they rp rings of aromatic drugs, flowers, &c 
To these seven days were given the ap on ** Sádhukilanadiwasa'' (joyous. 
festival days) ® From that period f days, (i. e. during the second week,) 
the fire (applied) to the funeral pile would not ignite. For (the last) seven days 
(the cremation having been at length effected) having lined the sanfAágára hall 
(at Kusináráf with lances, making it resemble the grating of a cage, they held 

, ^ festival of offerings to his dAáfu (relics.) 

At the lapse of twenty-one days on the fifth day of *he increasing moop of- 
the month JetfAo the relics were divided for distribution. » 

On this very day of the distribution of the dAdtu, to the assembled priesthood, 
(MAHA'KASSAPO) imparting the reproach made by SABHADDO who was ordained 

» in his dotage, and proceeding to make his selection of bhikkhus in manner 
above detailed, adopted the aforesaid Aammawdcha. 

Having recognized this kammateáchá the théro (Mama’Kassaro) thus address- 
ed the bhikkhus. ** Beloved, ye bave leisure now for forty days. After that it 
will not be permitted to plead ‘ we have such and such excuses.’ On that ac- 
count, in this interval, whether it be an excuse in reference to any person being 
ill, an excuse in reference to your preceptor or ordaining superior, or in refer- 
ence to your mother or father, or getting a refection dish, or a robe made, 
setting all such excuses asides complete whatever requires to be done 

The <dAtthakathd then proceeds to state that in that interval the 
théros dispersed in different directions, for the purpose of consoling 
the population of India, afflicted at the death of Buppiro: Manaxas- 
SAPO, repairing to Rdjagaha and A’'NANDO to SáwattÀi ; and at the ap- 
pointed time reassembled at Rdjagaha. The narrative is thus resumed 

They on the day of the full moon bf Asá/Ai, paving held an updsatho (at Rája- 
gaha); on the first day after the full moon, assembling together commenced to 
keep their wasso. 

At that period there were eighteen great wihdros environiog Rájaga^a and they 
were all filled with rubbish which had fallen into, and accumulated in them* 
(during the absence of the bhikkbus.) On account of the (approaching predicted) 
parinibbánan (of 305090), all the bhikkhus, each carrying his own refection dish 
aud robe, and abandoning their teiAáros and parivénos had departed 


=. 







It will be subsequently scen that this congregation around Buppuo took place 
three montha before his predicted death. The wiháros nt this period, therefore, 


had been left unoccupied for three months before, and sixty-one days after his death. 
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It is also recorded (in the Singhalese Atthakathd) that the théros then forming 
a Katikáwaltán (compact) together, came to the following resolution for the pur- 
pose of rendering adoration to the word of Buacawa’, as well as for the purpose 
of overcoming the doctrines of the TiffAiyd (heretics or professors of foreign 
faiths) —** Let us devote ourselves to the reparations (of the sacred edifices). "The 
Titthiyá may say, ‘the pupils of the priest Gonamo kept up their wiháros while 
their teacher was alive: on his death they have abandoned them'—they (the 
théros) apprehended this reproach.’ They also thus resolved in order that they 
might refute another reproach, viz: **the enormous wealth bestowed by the great 
(in foundiog Buddhistical edifices) is lost.'' , 


Having formed this LE wx five hundred selected bhikkhus) 








entered into a kafikáwattan. It is entioned in the Punchasaftkakkhan- 
dakan of the Pifakattayan. ** 'Therean fr, the théros thus sai (one to ano- 
ther): * Beloved, the reparation of dilapidations is commended by Buacawa’. 
Wherefore, let us employ ourselves in the first month in repairing dilapidations ; 
in the nae dle month*, assembling together we will hold a CONVOFATION on the * 
Dhammo and Winayo.' '' 

On the second day, pairing to the palace gate, they took their station there, 
The rája (A3A^rASATTU) approaching them and bowing down inquired : ** Lords 1 
why have ye come?” and asked if there was ony thing required which could be 
provided by him. The théros replied, ‘* artificers, for the purpose of effecting 
the repair of dilapidations at the eighteen great wiháros." The rája provided 
them with artificers. 

"The théros having completed the repairs in the course of the first month, thus 
reported to the rája. ‘* Mahá raja! the repuirs of the wiháros being completed, 
we will now hold the CONVOCATION on Dhammo and Winayo." ‘* Most excel- 

e lent, (replied the malih rhja,) ye may rely on me, let the executive part devolve 
on me, and the religious portion on you. Command me therefore, lords! what 
can I provide?” ह Maha rája ! a place of assembly for the théros who are to bold 
the convocation.” ** Where lords! am I to jyovide it?" ‘ It will be pro- 

per to do so at the entrance to the Saffapanni cave on the side of the Webhára 
mountain." Replying, “ Willingly lords 1"' The rája AJA’TASATTU, causing to 
be prepared a hall, as if executed by the (celestial artificer) Wissakamwo, having 
exquisitely constructed walls, pillars, and flights of steps, embellished with 
representations of festoons, of flowers and of flower-creepers, rivalling the 
splendour of the decorations of his palace, and imitating the magniticence of the 
 mansiops of the déwos, the abodegitself of tht goddess Simi (splendour), attract. 
ing the gaze of déwos and men, as a solitary pond (in a desert) attracts the fea - 
thered tribe, the accumulated repository of the admiration of the world, perfect- 
ed it with every procurable precious material, and having the same decorated 
with suspended festoons of flowers, beautiful curtains so light that they floated | 
in the air, like unto the palace of Baanma’, the icterior of which is depicted 
with rubies, with garlands of flowers and exquisitely finished ; having also seve- | 
ral stories ; and further, in that hall, causing to be raised for the five. hundred 
priests, five hundred invaluable and appropriate carpetted seats, 88 well as tho — 
 fherásanan (the chief théro's pulpit) on the southern side facing the north, und - 
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the DAammásanán (preaching pulpit) in the centre of the hall facing the east, 
fitted for the sanctified Buppmo himself; and thereon placing an ivory fan,— 
sent this message to the priesthood:  *' Lords! my task is performed, ™ 

On that day, some of the PE vea ita made this remark concerning the revered 
A'NANDO, *'Inthis congsegatiomof priests there is a certain bbikkhu who goes 
about diffusing a pestilential.odour." The théro A‘NANDO on hearing this, felt 
Geeply mortified, and said (to bimself) *' in this congregation of bhikkhus there 
is no priest who goes about diffusing a pestilentia] odour. Most assuredly, 
these persons speak thus in reference to no other than to me." Others again 
said: ‘© Rev fered 1 the CONVOCATION is to-morrow, but as thou art deficient in 
the perfection (of the state of ms d) aud hast still thy allotted task to 
accomplish; om that account, it wi Ie fitting for thee to attend the meeting, 
do not provrastinate therefore (i ect thyself).'' The revered A’'NANDO 
thereupon thus (meditated): ** the meeting is to-morrow: should J, who am 
defective in sanctification, repair.to the assembly to-morrow, it would he highly 
unbecomipg." Spending the greater part of the night in meditation on the 
Káyagastásatiyá, towards dawn, he descended from the peripatetic hall of medi- 
tation; and retired into the wibáro, saying, * I wilDrepose myself." He was 
in the act of reclining, but before his head could touch the pillow, in that pre- 
cise instant, his mind extricated itself from the dominion of sin, being the con- 
dition of subjection to transmigration, (i. e. attained arahathood.) . 

This A'NANDO, after having past thus the greater part of the night in peri- 
patetic meditation still apprehended that he was incapable of attaining the 
perfection of sanctification. ‘* Most assuredly, (said he) Baacawa’ himself 
has said to me: * A'NANDO! thou art a pious person : by perseverance perfect 
thyself: thou wilt shortly become sanctified!’ a declaration of Buppx#o admits 
of no qualification. My own exertion must be over-auxious. By that procedure 
my mind evinces a vacillation, (implying a mistrust of the prediction) let me 
therefore repress my over-anxiety to the proper bounds.'* Descending there- 
“pon from the peripatetic hall, he repaired to the place provided for washing 
the feet. Having washed (his feet) there, he entered the wiháro, and seating 
himself on his bed, he said '* let me rest myself for a moment. In the act 
of throwing his body on his couch, his feet just raised from the ground and 
before his head reached the pillow, in that interval, his mind emancipated itself 
from the dominion of sin, The attainment of arahathood of this théro was 
effected therefore exempted from the four irivápatha. From this ciroumstance, 
whenever it may be asked '* What bhikkhu has ever attained arahathood neither 
reclining, nor sitting, nor standing, nor walking ?'' it will be proper to reply : 
+ A"NANDO théro did.” g 
. On the second day, being the fifth of the (increasing) moon, the priests bav- 









ing made their meal, and safely laid aside their Ppádtrá (refection dishes) and 
® robes, assembled at the hall of the DHAMMA CONVOCATION. 


théro A'sAwDO, who had attained the arahathood, also repaired to the 


d | MINE, Hor did he go?” saying to himself, ** Now I am qualified to enter 





E the midst of tbe assembly'' with the greatest delight, adjusting his robe 
so as to pers: one shoulder bare, he presented himself, like unto a palmira 
nut detached. rom its stalk; like unto # ruby enfolded in a red shawl; like unto 
the full moon risen in the cloudless sky; like unto the flower expanding its 
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pollen and feathered leaf, warmed by the ray of the morning sun, — as if pro- 
claiming the attainment of the sanctification of arahat, by the extreme sanctity, 
purity, brilliancy and splendour of his own cógntenarcce. 

On beholding him, this reflection occurred to the venerable MAmaA'/kAssAPO. 
** Surely this beloved A'NANDO has attained erahathood : if the divine teacher 
had been alive he weuld most certainly have greeted A'sANDO with ‘ sdd/rus ;" 
let me therefore welcome him with the * sddhus’ which would have been 
bestowed on him by the divine teacher :'' and he greeted him three times with 
11 sddhu J?" , 

The Majjhima-bhdnaké (priests who had learned to rehearse the Pitakat- 
tayan only as far as the Majjhimanikd [3 emagked '* A'NANDO théro in order 
that he may indicate Wis attainment. -arahathood makes his appearance 
unattended by (other) priests.” | 

The bhikkhus according to their seniority ranged themselves, each on his 
own appropriate seat, leaving A'wANDo's place unappropriate: and seated 
themselves. | ~ 
- On some of them inquiring “ Whose seat is this?'" ** A’'NANDO'S'’ was the 
reply ; and ** Where is fie gone to?" At this instant, the théro thus decided, 
“this is the moment for my entrance,’ and for the purpose of manifesting his own 
bháwandn (sanctified state) diving into the earth, exhibited himself in the pulpit 
reserved for himself. Some again say, he came through the air and took his 
seat. Be it this, or be it that, having most fully satisfied himself that it was 
he, the greeting conferred on him by the venerable MAHA'KASSAPO was most 
proper. 

On the arrival of this revered personage the théro MAHA'KASSAPO thus ad- 
dressed the priesthood :— 

** Beloved | which shall we rehearse in convocation first, the DAammo or the 
Winayo 7!! = 

The bhikkhus replied: ‘‘ Lord! MaAna'xassAro ! it is the Winayo which is 
the life of the sdsandn of BuppuHo. When Winayp is at an end, sdsandn is at 
an end. Therefore let us rehearse the Winayo first.” 

..** Making whom the Chief २!! 
sf ihe venerable Ura Lt." a 
« Why,—would not A’nanpo be worthy *”’ 
*! Not that he is not worthy; but because while the omniscient Buppno 
T himself was living, on account of his knowledge of the text of the Winoyo, he 
had conferred that office on the generable WrA’Lr, saying * Bhikkhus, of my 
disciples, who are the sustainers of Winayo, the aforesaid UPA’LI, is the chief :' 
on that account, let us reliearse the Winayo receiving it from the théro Ura'rr." 






Thereupon the théro (ManA'kassArO) for the purpose of interrogating on 
Winayo, assigned to himself that task; and the théro UPA’LI was appointed for 
se purpose of expounding it. | pen 7 
cout we — tg og RG OE proceeding in CONVOCATION). The —* erable 
[AMA’'KASSAPO thus addressed the priesthood: ** Beloved! let the p sthood 
attend to me. This is the appointed time (for the convocation) : I am about 
to in terrogate Upa’ct on the Winayo." The venerable पाय also addressed the 
priesthood, ‘Lords! let the priesthood attend to me, This is the time ép- 
pointed for the priesthood; interrogated on the Minaya, by the venerable Mana’- 

KASSAPO, I am about to propound it." x 
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Having thus imposed on himself that office, the venerable UraA'rr rising; ad- 
justing his robe so as to leave one shoulder bare, and taking up the ivory-wrought 
fan, and bowing down to the senior priests, took his seat on the DAhammásanan 
(before described) ® 
a Thereupon the théro MAMHA'KASSAPO taking his seat on the Thiérdsanan in- 
terrogated the venerable UpA’i ou W'inayo. 

e * Beloved UpA’Li! where "was the first Pardjikan propounded ?" 

" Lord! at Wésdáli." 

“ Who gave occasion to it ?’’ 


'5* [t originated in reference to (the priest) SUDINNO, a Adlanda youth." 
** On what account ?’’ 


~ On account of his committihg a s cation." 
The vengable MAHA'KASSAPO — the*enerable UrA'rr on the 
contents of Pathaman Párájikan, i gin, the party concerned, the exhorta- 
tion made, the sequel or application of the exhortation, aud the result as to the 
conviction or the acquittal. The venerable UrA'Lr, who had been interrogated 
on each of these points, explained (them). 

** Is there or is there not (resumed MAHA'KASSAPQ) in reference to this Pat- 
haman Párájikan any thing either to be omitted, or to be added." 

‘‘ There is nothing in the words of the sanctified Buppuo which ought to 
be omitted. The Tathdgaté utter not a single unmeaning syllable. In the words 
however of the déwos and of the disciples of Buppno there may be that which 
should be omitted. 

The théros who held the pHAMMo CONVOCATION rejected that (which should 
be omitted), that which was to be added was to be found in all parts, accord- 
ingly whatever was requisite to be added in any part, they did introduce the 
same. 

‘‘ But what was that?'' either *' at that period’’ or ** at that particular” 
period," or ** thereafter" or ‘* on his having so said, P €* he thus spoke,” 
and other similar expressions, only requisite for the connection of the sense. 
Having thus introduced tifat which was requisite to be added, they concluded 
this Pathaman Párájikan. 

While the Pathaman Párájikan was in progress of rehearsal in CONVOCATION 
(by MAHA'KASSAPO and Ura'Lr, the rest of) the five hundred arahantá who were 
selected for the convocation, chaunted forth the same, passage by passage. At 
the very instant their chaunt commenced with the words ‘‘ the sanctified* Bup- 
DMO dwells in -H'éranjá,"" the great earth as if offering up its '* sádAus'' quaked 

from the abyss of the waters under the earth 

They, in the very same manner, having gone through the (four) chatán Párá- 
Jikáni ordained that that (portion of the Pifakattayan) should be called * Párá- 
jikakandan" (section) 

. "The thirteen Sanghádisésá they ordained should be called the ** 7ZVresakan." 
— "The first two SikkAd, they ordained should be called ‘* Ariyatdni."’ 

e next thirty SikkAd, they ordained should be called the ‘' Nissaggiya 
Pde tiydni.'’ 
(These four constitute the ** Pdrdjika.'") 


^ Vu * - 


— > # The opening of the text of the Pathama Pd,djikan 
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The next ninety-two Sikkhé they ordained should be called the *'* Páchitti- 5 
yéni.”"" 

"The next four SikkAd, they ordained should be called the '* Patidásaniyáni.'' 
| (These two constitute the PácAittiyan) 
—. The next seventy-five SikkAd, they ordained should be called ** Sekhiydni.'** 

The seven Dhamma they ordained should be called '* Addhikarana-samathá." 

- (These two constitute the Chúlawaggo) e 

Thus authenticating these two hundred and twenty 81681 6, they ordained that . 
they should constitute the ** Maháwibhapngo." At the completion of the Mañá- 
tribhango, as in the former instance, the great earth quaked 

They then resolved that the first eight SikkAdpaddni in the BhikkAuni- 
wibhango should form the ‘‘ Pérajikan HR Bhikkhuniwibhango) 

- The (next) seventeen Sikkhapadéni nstituted the '* Saffagasakan."" = 

The next thirty SiFkhdpaddni they constitute the Nissaggiya-Pdchiltiydni. ` 

The (next) one hundred and sixty-six SitkAdpadéni they constituted the 
^ Pdchittiydni”’ (of the Bhikkhuni-wibhanpgo) < 

The next eight SikkAápadáni they constituted the *' Pófidesaniyáni.'* 

— The (next) seventy-five Sitkhdpadani, they constituted the *९ SekAi yáni.'' E 

The seven Dhamma they constituted the Adhikaranasamathá 

Thus authenticating these three hundred and four Sikk&hápadáni* as the 
BAikkhuni-wibhango, they decided that this ubhafo-wibhango (double wibhanyo) 
should be divided into sixty-four BAánawárát. At the termination of the 

| — Ubhato-wibhango as before described, the great earth quaked. 

| In the same manner having rehearsed in convocation, the ‘' Khandhakan"’ y 
(also called Maháwaggo) containing eighty Bhdnawérd ; and the *' Páríwárán,'' - 
containing twenty-five Bhánawárá they constituted this, ** Winayo- Pitakán.'* 
At the conclusion of the Winayo- Pitakan also, as before stated the earth quaked, 
They consigned the same to the venerable Ura’rı himself, saying “ expound 
this to thy pupils.''* 

At the termination of the convocation on the Winaya-Pitakdn, the théro 
Ura'rr laying aside the ivory fan, and descending ftom the Dhammásanan and 
bowing down to the priests senior (to himself), resumed his place on the seat 
individually prepared for him. 

“Whe coxvocaTioN on Winayo having terminated the venerable MAHA'KASSAPO 
desirous of holding the CONVOCATION on Dhammo, thus addressed the bhikkhus, 
"What individual is most fit to be appointed the chief of the CONVOCATION on 
Dhammo, by the members of this cONVOCATIO ?"' e — cu * 

The bhikkhus replied ** Appoint (he théro A’NANDO the chief. yarn 

“Thereupon the venerable MaAmHA'KASSAFO thus explained himself to the 
priesthood: “ Beloved ! let the priesthood attend to me. This is the appointed 
dme mj * ee ee 
» These Sikkhápadáni are dispersed throug 
+ A “*Bhdnawéré"’ consists of 250 gathas, of four pádáni, each. 
the same computation is used in rose — 
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time for the priesthood (to hold their CONVOCATION). I am about to interrogate 
A'NANDO on Diammo."' ' 

The revered A‘NANDO then addressed the priesthood. “° Lords! let the 
priesthood attend to me. This "is the appointed time for the priesthood, 
interrogated by the venerable MARA'KASSAPO, I atn about to expound the 
Dhammo.'" 

^ The venerable A’nanpo*thén rising from his seat, and adjustiug his robes so 
as to leave one shoulder bare, and bowing down to the senior bhikkhus, took 
his place in the DAhamméásanan, holding wp the ivory-wrought fan. 

The venerable MAHA’'KASSAPO next asked, ** Beloved! which Pitako shall 
we rebearse first ?7? 

t Lord! the Sut(antá Pitako /™ 

' In the Sutlanta Pitáko there 
first 21 , 

.'! Lord | the DígAasangíti.'" 

'* In the Dighasanyili, there are thirty-four Suttdni, composihg the three 
W'aggá, among them which Waggo first ?' 

'" Lord! the Silakkhanda-waggo."" m 

‘t In the Silakkhanda-wagyo, there are thirteen Sutiantd, which Suttan first ?"’ 

‘* Lord! the Brahmajála-suttan.'' 

$$ Let us then rehearse first that Suffan which is embellished with the three 
Stiaéni, which triumphed over the various heretical faiths, sustained by hypo- 
crisy and fraud ; which unraveled the doctrinal tissue of the sixty-two heterodox 
sects, and shook the earth together with its ten thousands component parts.'' 

Thereupon the venerable Maga’Kassaro thus addressed the venerable 
A'NANDO. 

tt Beloved! A'NANDO I where did (Buppno) deliver the Brahmajálan 7"' 
" Lord! between Kájagata and Néfanda, in the palace situated in the Amba- 
litthiká (mango grove.)'"' as 

“ Who gave rise to it?" 

4५ Surrixo, the paribbájako, and the youth BRAHMADATTO.'' 

'* What was the subject ?'' 

'* The praise of virtue.'' 

The venerable Mawa’xassaro then inquired of the venerable A/xANDO thc 
origin of the Brahmajálan—the individual concerned, and the subject. 

The venerable A’wanpo explained them. At the termination of his exposition, 
the five hundred*arahanta chaunted it forth, and as described in the former in- 
stance, the earth quaked. " 

-Having thus rehearsed the Brahmajdlan, then in succession, together with the 
Brahmajálan, all the thirteen Suffdni having been rehearsed in the prescribed 
form of interrogation and explanation, viz: ** Beloved A'wANDo! where did 
(Buppno) deliver the Samünnaphalan suttán,'' and authenticated the same, they 
called thut portion the “ Silakkhandawaggo.”" 

Having then rehearsed Mahdwaggo, and lastly the Pá/íwaggo and thus com- 
pleting the rehearsal of the three Wagga comprising the thirty-four Suffáni, 
amounting to sixty-four BAánawárd of the text; and calling the same (collec- 





A. Sangitiyd : which among them the 








tively) the Dighanikdyo, they consigned the same to the charge of the venerable 


A'NANDO, saying, '' Propound this to thy pupils.” 
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In the next place, holding their coNwvocATION Jon «the Majjhima-nikdyo 
amounting to eighty BAánawdrá, they consigned the same to the disciples of the 


(deceased) SA’RIPUTTO, the chief minister of DAanmo; saying, *' Charge your- 
selves with, and propound, this. » 


— 


In the next place, holding their CONVOCATION on the Sangutta-nikdyo, 
amounting to one hundred BAdnawérd, they consigned the same to Mana’xas- 
SAPO, saying, “' Lord ! propound this to thy puptls#’ ^ 

In the next place (lastly) holding their CONVOCATION on the Anguttra-nikdyo, 
amounting to one hundred and twenty BAánawdrd, consigned the same to the 
théro Anu’RADDHO, saying, ** Propound this to thy pupils." 

The Dhámmasangáni- Wibħangan,  Katháwatthun, Puggalán-Dáthuyamakan 
and Pattháman, (compose that i> pall calfed the ‘‘ Abhidhammo." Having 
- - held a cosvocaATlow on (this * of) the text, the unixgrsally lauded 

iment of refined wisdom, the five hundred arahanté chaunted forth (its title) 
calling it the ** AbAhidhamma-pitako'' as before described, the earth quaked. 

Thereafter the J4/(akan, Mahdniddéso, Chülaniddéso,. Patisambhidémaggo, 
Suttanipáto, Dhammapadan-udánan, Itiwuttakan, the Wiméra and "PétawattAá 






as well as the Théra and Jhéri-githé having also been rehearsed, as a portion of ७ 


the text, and having given it the name (collectively) of KAuddagantho, the 
Dighabhanakd priests assert, that they were included in the CONVOCATION, 
in the same Aéjidhammo, while the Majjhimabhánakd priests maintain that 
together with the Chariydpitakan, Apaddnan and Buddhawanso, the whole of the 
Khuddaganthé were included in the Suttantapitako., ~ 

Thus, the whole word of Buppro by its (rasó) design is ‘‘ one single class ;"" 
by its division into .:Dhammo and Winayo consists of '' two classes ;'' by its 
division into first, middle and last, as well as by its division into the (three) 
Pitakdni, of ‘‘ three classes ;"" by its division into JVikáya' of '' five classes ;"’ 
by its division into Angdni of ‘‘ nine classes :'" and by its division into Dham- 
makhanda of ** eighty-four thousand classes.” 

Why is it, by its *' design," one single class ? 

Because from the moment the supreme omniscieflt buddhohood was attained 
by Baacawa’, till by his having terminated the course of transmigration, he 
achieved final extinction by his níbbánan, in which interval a period of forty-five 
years elapsed, all that was said (by him) whether to déwos, men, niga or yakkhd 
as well monitory as illustrative, had but ** one single design," the end being 
supreme beatitude. Thus, by its ‘* design," it is “ one single class," 

Why does it by the Dhammo and Winayo division, consist of '* two classes?" 
_ Th whole being divided into, ad called ‘‘ Dhammo'' and ** Winayo,' numeral 
computation (makes it so); the Winaya-pitakan (alone) composes the W'inayo ; 
the rest of the word of Buppno is denominated DAammo, as well as for the reason 
that he (Mana‘Kassaro) had said, ‘‘ It would be most proper that we should 
hold a CONVOCATION on Dhammo and Winayo ; that I should interrogate Upa‘x1 
on W o, and that I should interrogate A'wANDo on Dhammo.' Thus by 
the division into ** Dhammo and Winayo,' it consists ‘ of two classes.'" 
— Why docs it by the division into first, middle, and last, ** consist of three 
classes ?'" lu ol lege eel i^n sobs 
- Because the whole consists of three divisior cya | 
the middle (or central) words of Buppmo, and 
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The following are the first words of Buppnuo* 
Co ZImékajálisansáran sandháwessan anibbisan 
Gahakdrakan, gawésanto dukkħájátis punappunan 
Gahakdraka / ditt Asi punna géhan na káhasi ; 
dd Sabbáté phdsukd bhaggá; gahakáütan thisankhitan ; 
Wisankhara-gatan chittan, tanhánan khayümajjágá / 

^' Performing my pilgrimüge through the (sansáró) eternity of.countless ex- 
istences, in sorrow, have I unremittingly sought in vain the artificer of the abode 
(of the passions) (i. e. the human frame). Now O artificer ! art thou found. 
Henceforth no receptacle of sin shalt thou form—thy frames (literally ribs) 
broken ; thy ridge-pole shattered ; the soul (or mind) emancipated from liabi- 
lity to regeneration (by TE annihilated the dominion of the 
passions." « | 

These are the “ first words of BupDnuo." 

There are some persons who maintain, that the 2áfhá commencing with the 
words, Fadó havé pátu-bhawanti dhammá *' most assuredly in due course the 
dhammá will descend (be revealed)” which are in the Kandó ‘section) were 
also a part of the hymn of joy composing the first words of Bupnpno. 

This gdthé of joy of him who had attained the state of omniscience, by his 
own felicitous intelligence, and who had watched the progress of the Pachayd- 
karan be it understood, was delivered on the day after the full moon 

What he (BuppHo) said at the moment he was passing into parinibb4nan 
{reclining between the two sal-trees at Kusinára, on the full moon day of the 
month Wdésdto,— Handaddne, bhikkhawé ! dmantaydml wó; wiyadhammó san- 
khárd appamddéna sampádétha. ** Now, O bhikkhus / I am about to conjure you 
(for the last time) : perishable things are transitory : without procrastination earn 
(nibbánan)." These were his * last words." Whatever has been said by him 
between those two are his ‘* middle words.’’ Thus by the classification into ** the 
first," ** the middle,’’ and the ** last words," it consists of ** three classes 

How does it by the Pitaka division, become the ** three Pitaka.” 

— The whole being divided into the Winayo-Suftantá and AbAidhammo, becomes 
three sections. Including therein both what was and} what was not authenti- 
cated in the FIRST CONVOCATION,—viz. the two Páftimokkháni—the two W'ibhan- 
gáni, the twenty-two Khandakhá, and the sixteen Pariwdrd. This (portion) was 
called the ** TFinaya- Pitako.'" 

The collection of thirty-four Suftan?á commencing with the Brañmajálan is 
the ** Díghanikdyo."" 

"The collection of one hundred and fifty-two Suffanté, commencing with the 

vdya is the '* Majjhimanikdyo."" 
~ "The collection of seven thousand seven hundred and sixty Suffantá, com- 
mencing with the Oghakarana suffan, is the “' Sangutfanikáyo."" 
The collection of nine thousand five hundred and fifty-seven suttantd, com- 
menting with the CAiftapariyádánan is the “ Anguttaronikdyo.™ Fr 


-= Uttered at the instant of his attaining buddhohood under the bo-tree at Uru- 
wéla, now Buddhagayá. 

- Adverting to the few explanatory words which were added, as before described, 
Y sense of the text. À 





— 
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The KAuddakanikáyo consists of fifteen sections, by being divided into KAud- 
dakapátan, Dhammapadan, Udánan, Ittuwattakan, Sulfanipdtan, W'ináyawattAá 


Pétawatthu, Théragáthá, Thérigéthd, Játakan, Widdéso, Patisambhidá, Apa- 
dánan, Buddhawanso and Chariyápitako. 


This is called ** Suttanta Pitako,” . 
The Dhammasanghe; the Wibhango, Dhátukathá, Puggalo, Katháwattu, Ya- 
makan and Patthánan. These were called the ** Atbhidammapitako.”’ 


In regard to the Winayo, it is said, Wiwidha wisésanayattó ; Winayanatochéwa 
káyawáchánan winayatthawidühi ayan Winayo ** Winayóti'" akkhátó 

This Winayo, is called '* W'inayo'' by those versed in the Winayo, because 
it comprises various conflicting doctrines as well as controle the acts and words 


of men. ‘‘ Various because the ies comprises five classes of Uddégo 










and the Pardjiko is only the first of on comprising the geven .A'patti. 
It has (separate) Mélika (indexes) c ning conflicting rules in tbe Wi- 
bhango and other sections, as well as *९ subsequent'' or '* supplementary" rules of 
opposite tendencies, both of increasing strictness and of modifying laxity. 
Moreover, from its prescribing rules for controling the misconduct of men, 
in deed as well as in woyl, it thence ‘‘ controls the acts and words of men,’’ and ® 
on that account, it being both ** various’’ and ** conflictiag’’ and as it ‘controls 


deeds and words,” it is called ** Winayo.'" For this reason this designation was 
adopted as expressive of its contents. 


In regard to the Sut(áni, it is said :— 
Itaranpana, Atthanan, stichanato ; sáwattato pasawanatóthá, stidanato, sultáná 
sultasabháyatocha suttan, ‘* suttanti'* akkhdtan. 
| The next: the suttan is called suffan from its precise definition of rights ; 
| from its exquisite tenor; from its collective excellence, as well as from its 
/ overflowing richness; from its protecting, (the good) and from its dividing, as 
if with a line. 

Here, ** It preisely defines'" by its distinguishing one's own rights from 
those of other persons. ‘* t has an exquisite tenor" from its having been pro- 
pounded in a strain profitable to those subject to the control of Winayo. It 
is stated, that it possesses ‘‘ collective excellence" because it collects together 
its contents, like a haryest-produce is gathered. It is said '' it overflows" be-- 
cause it is like unto the milk streaming from a cow. Itis said *'*' it protects'' 
because itis a safe-guard. Jt is said ''it divides as with a liue'' because as 
the line (suttan) is (a mark of definition) to carpenters, so is this (suttan, a 
rule of conduct) to the wise. In the same manner that flowets strung together 
on a line are neither scattered nor lost, so are the precepts which are herein con- 
tained united by this (suttan) line. 

. For this reason, this designation was adopted as expressive of the nature 
of its contents. 

In regard to the Abhidhammo, it is said :— 
zs dii tha wuddhimantá salhkkhaná püjitá, parichchhinná wuttádhi kácha 

— * Abhidhammo" téna akkháto. 

z da this case, be there any ** dhammá"" profound in import, glorious in form, 
ted by their renown, and divested of ambiguity, and worthy of being |. 
designated ** adhi,” thence they would be called ** ApAidAammo." This word 
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* adhi’ will be found prefixed to each of the foregoing (attributes of) pre-eminence, 
glory, celebrity and perspicuity. 


(Here follow a series of quotations showing the instances in 
which the prefix * Abhi’ has been so used.) नि 


s' Be it understood that those who are versed in the contents of the * Pita. 
kan" (chest) from its being the (BAdjanan) vessel iu which the text is contained 
as well as from the circumstance of the Winayo and the rest (Suttantá and 
Abhidhammo) being also comprised therein, call it * Tayo,’ Three." 


(Here follows another series of quotations and further explana- 
tions illustrative of the word Pita ) 


“ How dow it by the Nikáyo divisi come of * five classes?’ ११ 

“ The whole being divided into Dighanikáyo, Majjhimanikáyo, Sanyut- 
tanikáyo, Anguttaranikáyo, and KAuddakanikáyo, it becomes of five classes, 

** It is rggorded (in the former Atthakathd.) 

** To that (book) which contained thirty-four Suttanté composing three Waggo, 
being the first compiled, the name * Dighanikdyo’ waseriven.'" 

'* From what circumstance did it obtain the name of Dighanikdyo 77! 

** It is called * Digha’ (long) from its containing a collection of the long 
Suttantá ; and Nikdyo from its being an * assemblage’ of numerous ( Suffantá), 
for instance it is said of the word JVikáyo, * O bhikkhus! never have I beheld 
a single ** Nikdyo’’ like that of the thoughts, nor O bbikkhus! a ** Nikáyo'" 
like that of the animal creation, nor like that of the physical world.’ In these 
various ways, both in sacred and profane language, is this word applied. In 
reference to the other Nifdyo also, the same construction is to be placed on the 
word * Nikáyo."' '" 

'* Why is it called the MajjAimo Nikáyo 77! 

'* It is a Nikéyo composed of one hundred and fifty-two Süftantá of f Majjhi- 
mo) middling or moderate length, commencing with the Suffan called the * Må- 
lapaniydya,’ aod classified into fifteen Waggo."’ 

‘* Why is it called the Sanyutta Nikáyo ?'' 

“ From its being (Sanyutta) classed together under different heads, com- 
mencing with the Déwaté-Sanyuttan, containing the A’ghataranan as the first 
Suttan (of that Sanyutian), and comprising altogether seven thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-two Sutfantá.'' 

'" Why is it called the Anguttafa Nikdyo 2" 

'* Because it is classed (* Angatirikawaséna') under different heads, (or Angad 
members,) each progressively increasing in number, the first only containing 
the Chittapariydddnan, and altogether comprisiog nine thousand seven bundred 
and fifty-seven Su(tanfá.'" 

" Why is it called KAuddaká Nikdyo?” — 

*' Because it comprises exclusively of the four Nikéyo (above mentioned) all 






that remained of the words of Buppmo, being the whole of the Winayo and 


Abhidhammapitakan, and the fifteen sections (of the Su/tan/d) commencing with 
the KAuddapátan as formerly explained," 


Thus by the division of Nikáyos they are five,” Se ee 
“H ow does it by the Angá division consist of nine classes ?’’ 
3 v 
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'! The whole of the foregoing comprising in it the niné divisions are, the Sdtian, 
Géyyan, Weyydkaran, Gathé, Udánan, Itiwuttakan, Játakan, Abbhutadhammo 
and the Wedattan. द 

'* The Sutian it is tobe understood, contains, the two Wibhangá and (two) 
Niddésa, the Khandako and Pariwéro, and in the Suffanipáto, the Mangalasut- 
fan, Ratana sullan, Nålaka suttan as well as the Tuwataka sutitan, and all the 
other discourses of T'afhágato bearing the signification of * Suftan. 

“ Be it understood further that the Géyyan contains every Suítan composed 
in Gdthd (metre) together with (its prose portions). The whole of the Sangut- 
fako consists throughout of that description (of composition being Gd/Aá toge- 
ther with prose.) " 

“The W'Zyydkaranan be it understa Mii consists of the whole o& 45Aidhamma 
Pitako, the Suftantá not composed in Gádfhá, and the words of Bunpno which 
are not classified under any of the other eight Angáni 

'" Be it kfrown the GáfAá consists of the Dhammap adáni, Théraggthd, Theri- 
gáthá and those unmixed (detached) Gá/há not comprehended in any of the 
above named Sáffantá. ७ 

* The Udanan be it known, consists of the eighty-two Sátfantá delivered (by 
Bvppnzuo) in the form of hymns of joyous inspiration. 

“ The Zfiiwafttakan, be it understood, comprises the one hundred and ten 
Sutltantá which commence with the words: ‘ It was thus said by BunAGAwA^*." 

“ The Jdtakan, be it understood, comprises the five hundred and fifty Játa- 
dni (Ihcarnations of Buppno) commencing with the Appanakejátakan 

“ The Abhufadiammo, be it understood, comprises all the Saffantd contain- 
ing the miracles and wonders, commencing with such expressions as * bhik- 
khus.' These miraculous and wonderous dhammé (powers) are vouchsafed to 
* A'NANDO.' 

45 The WVdattan be it understood, consists of the Chülawédattan, the Mañá- 
wédatian, the Sammádit (hi, the Sakkapanhá, the Sankhárabhajaniyá, the Mahd- 
punnáman, as well as the whole of those Sáffanítü which have conferred wisdom 
and joy on those who heard them. | 

44 Thus by the classification into Angéni, it consists of nine divisions,” 

* How does it by the DAhammakkhando division consist of eighty-four thou- 

sand portions ?” 

. ** It comprises the whole word of BUDDHO, (It has been said hy A'NANDO,) 
— Qwásitan, Buddhaté gantun dwésahassdni Qhikkhuto, chaturdsill | sahassáni 
yé mé dhammé pawattito, ' I received from Buppn5o himself eighty-two thou- 
"sand; and from the bhikkhus two thousand; these are the eighty-four thousand 
dhammá maintained by me." By this explanation of the Dhammakkhando it 
consists of eighty-four thousand divisions. A Suffan in which one subject 
treated (or literally consists of one joint) is called Ekéddhammakkhando 
amma Tm akkhando which trents of a plurality of subjects, or consists of 


more than one joint, is called by the number (of these subjects 


treated) 
In th , there is the Watthu, the * 6, the Padabhajaniyan, 
{+ In the Winayo also -— LS ccr E vod t (di I 


_ the A’patti, the Anápatti and the 
Bacon 
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** Thus this word of Buppno, from its being left undivided, is by its * design’ 
one single class. By its division into DAammo and Winayo, it consists of two 
classes, and so forth; and having been separated and arranged by the sanctified 
priesthood,-bavying MAna*KAssAPO for their chief who held the CONVOCATION, 
this classification has been definitively ordained, viz. thus * this is the DAam- 
moy "this the Winayo,’ * thjs the Patand buddha wachanan,” * this the Maj- 
jhima buddha wachanan,' ‘this the Pachima buddha wachanan,’ * this the 
Winaya pitakan,' * this the Sdtfa pitakan', * this the Abhidhamma pitakan,' 
‘this the Diyhanikdyo,’ and so forth to the Khuddhanikáyo, ‘ these the Súl- 
fantd,” * these the Angáüni,' and * these eighty-four thousand DAammakkhando. 

'* This was not all, for moreover, having established the further several snbdi- 
visions of classifications of Udddnan, go, Peydlan, Bkanipáto, Dakanipáto 
and so forth (f Nipaté), the Sanyuttan, Panasá, as set forth in the three 
Pitakáni, the CONVOCATION was closed in seven months. 

** At the conclusion of this CONVOCATION or its being announced * this reli- 
gion of the @eity gifted with ten powers had been rendered effective to endure 
for five thousand years, by tlie théro MAHA'KASSAPO,"' from the exuberance of 





* its exultation, as if pouring forth its ‘ sadAus' the greaP earth, from the abyss 


of the waters under the earth, in various ways quaked, (from east to west ;) 


requaked (from north to south); and quaked again (from Zeni/A to Nadir); 
and various miracles were manifested 


‘(This is called the * Patima Sangit?’ (FIRST CONVOCATION). It is also 


(called) in this world, from its having been conducted by five hundred persons, 
Panchasatiká Sangili, the (CONVOCATION OF FIVE HUNDRED), and because it 
was exclusively held by the théros, it is likewise called the Tug'g1kA'."" 


A table of the Pali version of the Pitakattayan. 
WINEYAPITAKO, > ewe 
Consists of the following sections. 

1. Parájikó, 191 leaves of 7»and 8 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 10 inches 
long. 

2. Pachitinan, 154 leaves of 9 and 10 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 9 
inches long. 

8. Chülawaggo, 198 leaves of 8 and 9 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 10 
inches long 

4. Mahdwaggó, J99 leaves of 8 and 9 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 10 inches 
long. 

Pariwéré, 146 leaves of 10 and 11 lines on tach side, cach leaf 1 foot, 9 inches 

long. - 

ABHIDHAMMAPITAKO, 

ey Consists of the following sections. 
Dhammasangani, 72 leaves of 10 lines on each side, each leaf 2 fect 4 inches long. 
2. Wibhangan, 130 leaves of 8 lines on cach side, cach leaf 2 feet, 4 inches long. 
3. Kathdwatthu, 151 leaves of 
25 leaves of 8 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet, 4 inches long. 
Dui. s — of 8 lines on each side, cach leaf 2 fect, 4 inches long. 
| leaves of 10 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet, 4 inches long. 
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SUTTAPITAKO, 

Consists of the following sections 

|. Dighanikdyo, 292 leaves of 8 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 10 inches long. 
2. Majjhimanikdyo, 432 leaves of 8 and 9 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 11 
inches long. 


H 
—— 8. Sanyullakanikáyo, 851 leaves of 8 and 9 lines each side, each leaf 2 feet, 2 
inches long. 


4. Anguttranikdyo, 654 leaves of 8 and 9 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 10 
inches long. 

5. Khudakanikdyo, is composed of 15 books; viz. 

I. Khudapétan, 4 leaves of 8 lines on each side, 2 feet, & inches long. (Burmese.) 

Il. Dhammapadan, 15 leaves of 9 lines ehctpside, each leaf 1 foot, 8 inches long 

MI. Uddnan, 48 leaves of 9 lines c de, 8 fect long 

IV. Itti-attakan, 31 leaves of 8 lines each side, each leaf | foot, Pinches long. 

V. Switdnipdlan, 40 leaves of 9 lines each side, ench leaf 2 feet. 

VI. Wimdnawatfhu, 158 leaves of 7 and lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 9 
inches long. 


VII. Pétawatthu, 142 leaves of 8 and 9 lines each side, each leaf 1 foot, 8 inches 
long. 





LJ 
WII. Théragáta, 43 leaves of 9 lines each side, 2 feet, 4 inches long. (Burmese.) 
IX. Thérigdtd, 110 leaves of 8 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 7 inches long. 
X. Jdátakan. The commentary is intermixed with the text, and in that form it is 
a voluminous work of 900 leaves. 
~ XI. Níddéso, not ascertained yet. 
5n Patisambhidan, 220 leaves of 8 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 11 inches 
० Jong 
co XI. Apadénan, 196 leaves of 10 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet long. 
= y XIV. Buddhawanso, 37 leaves of 8 lines, each 2 feet long. 
J Xv. Chariydpitako, 10 leaves of 8 lines each side, 3 feet long. 
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Dy Il.— On the “ Indian Boa," '* Python Tigris" By Lieut. T. Horton, 


"0:32. en 37th Native Infantry 


‘itis erroneously supposed that the Boas, after having crushed 
their prey Jubricate it with saliva for the purpose of rendering it less 
F ^. difficult to be swallowed 
= I possessed three of these reptiles,alive at one time, and frequent- 
ets A atched them very narréwly through the whole process of crush- 

p aka swallowing their prey, which consisted of fowls, partridges, 
> ts, &c., but never did they put the least saliva on it previous to 
The mistake, however, is easily accounted for ; 
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This, at first sight may appear to be for the purpose of lubricating 


the feathers or the hair of the prey, but it is in reality nothing more 
than feeling the way and ascerfhining where the head lies 

{dt appears to me by po means improbable tifat the tongue in ser- 
pents is rendered highly gensitive, and may be deemed in a great 
measure the organ of touch or feeling, by which it is enabled to assist 
the senses of sight and smell, and so in some degree be considered 
analogous to the antenne of insects*. | 

I am led to this belief by observing how constantly the tongue is 
darted out and brandished, afit were, whenever the reptile is in mo- 
tion or at adl disturbed 

When I offered water to the Indian Boas, of which they are very 
fond, they invariably darted out the tongue rapidly and repeatedly as 
they mov@d along, and seemed to feel the pan all round with it, dart- 
ing it over the edge several times until it touched the water, when 
they immediately raised their heads, and gliding forwards dipped the 
nose fairly into it, and drank by long draughts 

The body in serpents is by no means so callous to the sense of 
feeling, as the hard protecting armour in which they are encased 
would perhaps lead one to suppose; I have seen them shrink from a. 
very slight touch. This sensitiveness, however, would not enable 
them to distinguish different objects, were they not furnished with 
some organ adapted for that purpose; that organ L suppose to be 
the tongue. 

As the Boa swallows its prey the parts as they descend become 
thickly coated with glutinous saliva, but this is derived from the 
inside of the mouth and throat, as the prey is drawn in, and not. 
from any previous lubrication, as may be seen by taking away the 
object from the snake, when it will be perceived that those parts 
which were in the throat and jaws, are slimy, while the remainder is 
quite free from saliva. 

= They always endeavour tb seize their prey by the head, but it not 
d unfrequently happens that in making the spring, their destined vic- 


— * Last year, (1836), I dipped a feather into spirits of turpentine, and then 
held it near the antenne of a stag-beetle which was crawling along the table ; 
— the insect immediately withdrew the antenne, and turned away. I repeated this 
_ several times, and always with the same result. 
ther beetle very common at Simla during the rains and which appears 
० ७० the Scarabeus Phorbanta of O£rvun's insects, showed a much stronger 
on smell of the turpentine, withdrawiog the antenne eveu while the 
~ feather was at somo? 


distance, and bending down its head, This wo lainly 
ot. indicate the sense of smell to be in the antenne ? 
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um moves away, in. which case they seize anywhere they can, but 
having crushed it they invariably commence at the head in swallow- 
ing it, by which means they have less difficulty in drawing in the 
wings and legs of animals, than if they commenced at the tail, and 
indeed it would be totally impossible to swallow a large bird or 
quadruped unless they began at the head, fór the wings would open 
out across the mouth, and prevent the bird descending into the 
throat, and so would the legs of a quadruped 
As it is, they often meet with difficulty in swallowing even a mo- 
derate sized prey e 
A Boa eight anf a half feet long, which could swallow a large 
sized full grown rabbit, had often great difficulty in taking in a par- 
tridge, for if he did not begin cleverly at first in getting the body to 
follow the head and neck tolerably straight, i. e. if he seized it rather 
too much on one side, the opposite wing would not enter his mouth 
but in such cases he had an infallible remedy for smoothing down 
the obstacle, which consisted in throwing a coil tight round his own 
neck, and then drawing his head, and prey backwards through it, by 
which means the wings were smoothed down and lengthened out, so 
as to be easily swallowed 
They appear to be nocturnal, —atleast I judge so, from their lying 
coiled up all day, and moving about in the cool of the evening ubout 
nightfall 
They make a loud hissing when irritated by being touched, but 
otherwise emit ifb sound e 
About the middle of November they becgme lazy and sluggish 
and refused food when offered to them on the 1st December, although 
they had not been fed for a month before. From that time until the 
beginning of April, they refused to feed and generally remained 
folded coil above coil, the head surmounting all 
During this period they were easily provoked to bite, but never 
|. made any attempt to throw a qpil round their disturbers. 

ह From the month of April they took food freely, whenever ba as 
offered to them, which was generally once a fortnight, although some- 
times more than a month would intervene. They were fond of water 
which they were frequently supplied witb, and had it thrown over 
them in the evening during the hot weather. sti; 

On the 26th May the large one killed and swallowed a partridge - 
nc n afterwards began to cast his skin. This he did, by first. 
)bing his muzzle against the side of his cage until the skin became _ 
hed at the lips, and then by gliding slowly through and through 
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the tight drawn folds of his own body, by which means the skin was 
shoved farther and farther back until it was all off, or in fact until he 
had fairly crept out of it / 7 

His colors which for some time previous had “been very dim and 
dark, now became quite hright and clean, possessing a fine bluish or 
purplish bloom ; and his eye which but a few minutes before, had the 
dull bluish hue, of a sightless orb, now shone keenly and savagely on 
the spectator. 

Before he had cast his skin, and when he was about to swallow 
the partridge he had just killed, —he made several attempts to swallow 
it by commenting both at the tail, and at the middle of the body ; — 
the feathers and the wings, however, offered such impediments that 
he was, each successive time, obliged to relinquish it, nor could he, 
with all his efforts, swallow it until he commenced at the head, when 


she wings and limbs lying in their proper directiqn no longer offered 


any resistance. 


"- a 


It was evident that the snake was partially blind from the scales. 
of the old skin obstructing its sight, or it would not have attempted 


to swallow its prey in such an ** un-snake-like" manner. 

This snake could with ease swallow a large full grown rabbit, and 
therefore the partridge* was a mere trifle,—yet until he began to 
swallow it head foremost, it was impossible for it to pass into his throat; 
—from my observations, I should certainly be inclined to agree with 
Mr. WaATERTONT, when he ridicules the idea of a Rattlesnake (crofa- 


lus horridus) swallowing a large American squirrel tail foremost, as 


related by Audubon. Neverthelss, I should be sorry to say that the 


` Rattlesnake could not possibly have so swallowed it, because I hold 


nothing to be impossible in nature, and we know that many incredi- 
ble things may nevertheless be very true. 

The snake may have been a very large one, and capable of swal- 
lowing a more bulky prey in which case it might be quite possible for 
him to swallow it as described by Audubon, although the instinct 
and habits of these reptiles and indeed common sense, would at once 
point out that the head is the easiest place to commence at. 

In the Oriental Annual for the years, 1834 or 1835 is a story of & 
^*^ Boa Constrictor,” having seized upon a boatman as he lay asleep 
in the bottom of the boat, which was made fast to the shore of an 
Island in the Sunderbunds. The description evidently shows that 
the author is unacquainted with the manner in which these enormous 





"^ 


reptiles seize on their victims. ^ He states that the snake had coiled _ 


sp 


^ * Perdis picta. =t Vide LoupoN's Mag. Nat. Hist, 
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itself round the body of the sailor and was just in the act of crush- 

ing him, when the rest of the crew appeared and disabled the mon- 

ster, which was found to be 62 feet fn length क 

Now the manner in which the Boa is here stated to have c*iled 
himself round the body, and to be Just in the act of crushing his prey 
ds directly contrary to the habits and manners of the reptile, for in- A 
Stead of deliberately coiling round its prey and then crushing it, the 
whole is done with the speed of thought, —the eye cannot follow the 
rapid movement of the folds in which the victim is enveloped. Glid- 
ing gradually and as it were almost fmperceptibly towards his trem- 
bling victim, until he finds himself fairly within" reach,e—with a sud- * 
den dash he throws himself on his prey, seizing it by the head or leg 
with his powerful jaws, and at the same instant rapidly winding coil 
on coil round the neck and body. It is in this first m&vement that 
the tremendous muscular power of his body is brought into play, ande 
the folds which are formed at the very moment of seizure, are com- 
pressed with such desperate energy as to render the victim powerless 
in his grasp and the most convulsive efforts are useless, merely shak- 

ing the dreadful monster without in the least loosening his folds, — 
nay, on the contrary, only rendering them. still tighter, until life is E- 
fairly fled. I have tried with my utmost strength to uncoil a Boa of = 
seven feet from a partridge, but without a shadow of success, for he 
| tightened his folds in,spite of my endeavours, | "ig 

Had the ** Boa Constrictor” (the existence of which in India is 

more than doubtful !) once succeeded in coiling itself round the sailor 
—no earthly power could have saved higlife. The crew might cut 
the monster to pieces but his fatal grasp would have done its deadly 
work, and life would have left the poor sailor, ere the folds of the 
^ Boa could have been loosed! 
“The velocity with which the Boa darts on his prey, not only over- 
| throws it, but hurls his own body in advance of his head and thus 
formst he first coil, the rest of his leflgth being rapidly twined at the 
same time. 

So conscious is he of his enormous power, that if the prey be 
^ small the scaly monster does not deign to coil himself around it. 
~ Rats, pigeons, young fowls, or any thing of that size, were seized = 
|. with a sudden snatch and simply twisted under the neck of the snake; 
= —the reptile apparently using only the weight of his body and power 
= of his jaws to destroy life. | "E 
` The usual method of feeding them, was by opening a small door 
of the cage and introducing a living bird or beast. On first perceiv- += 
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ing its prey, the snake darts out his forked tongue as if licking his 

lips at the thoughts of the banquet, and gradually prepares himself 
. for the deadly spring न 

I introduced a full grown buck rabbit, into fhe den of the largest 
snake, which there lay coiled up in one corner 

The rabbit eyed thé monster in evident uneasiness, with his ears 
thrown pack, and nose elevated and stamping firmly with his hind 
feet, on the floor. The snake in the mean time was incessantly bran- 
dishing his long forked tongue, and gradually opening out the close 
drawn coils of his body in rder to give himself room for the deadly 
spring a ® 

His head then slowly and almost imperceptibly glided forward 
over the upper coil tows ds the rabbit, which intently eyed every 
movement of his foe.—In an instant and with a suddenness which 
made me-start, the snake dashed forward, but to my surprise the rab- 
bit eluded his grasp, by springing over him. ® 

With a loud and threatening hiss the Boa sullenly gathered himself 
again into his corner, where he lay still for an instant, with his head 
still pointing towards the rabbit.—Not liking his position, the poor 
bugk turned to move away, and that movement decided his fate, for 
with the speed of lightning, both snake and rabbit rolled in a fast 
embrace, with a heavy crash against the side of the cage. The Boa 
had seized his victim by a fore leg, with one coil round the throat so 
closely drawn that the eyes seemed starting from their sockets; a* 
second coil was thrown around the body, immediately below the 
shoulders, and another round the loins. So instantaneous was the 
spring, that not even one cry escaped the rabbit, and though the last 
convulsive motion of the hind legs, was strong enough to shake the 
boa, it lasted but a few minutes and all was over. For some seconda, 
after life had to all appearance fled, the snake still held his firm posi- 
tion as if to allow no chance of escape, and proceeded first to disen- 
gage his teeth from the hold he had taken and then to uncoil from the 
neck ;—with the remaining coil he still held fast. 

- For some little time^he continued to open and twist his jaws about 
most frightfully, to clear his mouth of the rabbit's fur, which done, he 
commenced searching, for the head, and measuring the carcass all 
round with his nose ;—during this time the tongue was ever on the 
move, darting and quivering about in all directions; but although 





* constantly in contact with the animal's hair, not a vestige of saliva 
was left behind. There was no lubrication here. 
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The fore lég of the rabbit where the snake had seized him, was 
covered with mucus, but only there 

The monster now with a slow and fgightful expanding of the jaws, 
took in the rabbit's nose, and then proceeded with gradually increas- 
ing distention of his mouth and the skin df the throat beneath, to 
suck in his prey* T, ० । 

"The chief difficulty seems to lie, in getting the head cleverly into 

the throat, which done the rest of the body soon follows, and having 
passed the jaws and fairly entered the gullet it may be traced quickly 
gliding down the lengthy brute until it arrives at the stomach. 

Having thus faresucceeded, the, next effort is to reduce his dislo- 
cated jaws to their proper position, which is done apparentlv with 
some little trouble, by yawning and shovily them about in all possi- 
ble shapes, until the end in view is accomplished. He then slowly 
retires to his retreat and remains quietly coiled up to digest his 
meals. e 

If the prey offered be small, I have k»xown them not only to feed 
for two or three successive days, but even more than once on the 
same day * 

On another occasion I supplied the same snake with a large 
* Goht," expecting to see the monster puzzled by so ugly a customer 
as the lizard was reported to be; his claws were tremendous, and as 
his head was nearly as large as that of the snake, I expected him to 
*show fight. He had no more chance than the poor rabbit ! 

"The Boa lay aseusual coiled up in one corner of his cage, and when 
I opened the door to introduce the lizard, the poor animal was so re- 
joiced to escape from me, tbat without heeding where it went, it ran 
and perched itself on the top of the snake. 

The Boa apparently conscious of the sharpness of the “ Goh's" 
claws, remained quite still, but evidently kept his savage eyes fixed 
on his intended victim 

"The Goh at length left his position andretreated to the farther end 
of the cage, as if he had at last discovered himself to be placed in an 
awkward situation. fs 

| The snake widened his folds and prepared to spring, and at the 


e time the Goh faced him, so that I really thought a fight would 


* » The manner of taking in the prey, appears to me almost incapable of a true 
descri; ou.— The frightful distending of the jaws and throat cannot be fully 
conceived, by those who have not witnessed it. The snake with mouth wide 
bes draw himself over the prey, 
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ensue ;—but the sudden dash of the Boa soon settled the point, and 


‘ina second, both, as in the instance of the rabbit, lav entwined in a 


confused knot before me.—The snake had seized the lizard by the 
nase, and with such tremendous force had he thrown himself on his 
prey, that the head was pointed backwards towards the tail, and the 
néck bent double, with*a*tight coil round it to keep it so0.—T wo 
other coils were on the body and a last one above the whole to add 
weight to his enormous power. ; 

Astonished to find the Boa close coiled round his victim a full 
hour after he had seized it, I took a stick to provoke him, thinking 
that he wag not inclined to feed, —but I soon perceived the reason for 
his remaining thus inactive. The Goh still lived and moved its legs 
when touched, in spite of the suffocating pressure and weight on its 
body, and so tenacious of life was this reptile, that the Boa did not 
uncoil until 33 hours after he had seized it. Thus allowing him suffi- 
cient instinct to know when his prey is dead, which he assuredly 
does, the Goh must have lived in the horrid embrace of his destroyer 
nearly all that time. 

The rabbit died in less than 10 minutes,—the Goh lived upwards 
of 3 hours ! ! > 
- Part of the skin and several ova of the Goh were afterwards voided, 
but ] could find no trace of its long horny claws.—The ova were 
covered with a strong skin, like those of a snake, and were still 


* The grain which was in the crop of a recently fedpartridge was af- 
terwards voided whole and apparently healthy. 

The long quills of a kite (falco cheela) were voided in a compact 
bundle, much better packed together than any from a stationer's 
shop ! 
~- In a work called the ** Tower menagerie,” is a figure of the Indian 
Boa, supposed to be the Pedda Poda of Dr. Russell, and in the short 
account which accompanies,it, allusion is made to its lubricating its 
prey “ with the fetid mucus secreted" in its stomach." | 

Reference is also made to an account ‘‘ given by Mr. BropxRip in 
the second volume of the Zoological Journal from actual observation 
of the specimens now in the Tower. In this account it is said that 
“ the serpent after slowly disengaging his folds, placed his head oppo- 
site to that of his victim, coiled himself once more around it to com- 
press it into the narrowest possible compass, and then gradually pro- 
spelled it into his separated jaws and dilated throat; and finally pre- 
sents a disgusting picture of the snake when his meal was at an end, 
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with loose and apparently dislocated jaws dropping with the super- 
fluous mucus which had been poured forth." In this account the long- 4 
cherished opinion of lubricating the prey is again set forth, and the 
mouth of the serpent is said to drop with the “ superfluous mucas 
which had been poured forth !” 

This latter expression would lead one to*suppose that the mucis 
flowed copiously from the mouth,— which it certainly never does*. 

"These snakes are kept in a state of artificial warmth and in a cli- 
mate far different from that of their native forests, and therefore the 
great flow of mucus may perhaps be indgced by disease. My snakes 
were in their own eproper climate and in perfect health god vigour 
and yet they never either lubricated their prey, nor did their jaws 
drop with any mucus at all ;—nor did they ever coil round their prey 
again, after having once quitted their hold. I may remark, that I 
have not seen Mr. Bropexip’s account in his own words. 

A large cat was once sent to me for my Boa, by some friends who 
maintained that the snake would not kill it, and this proved to be the 
case,—not from any want of power or inclination on the part of the 
reptile; but simply because he was not allowed to have fair play. 

It is well known to naturalists that these powerful reptiles lie con- 
cealed, in expectation of some animal passing within reach of their 
retreat, and should an unfortunate creature stray near enough,—it is 
from the thicket or jungle grass that the deadly spring is made upon 

sthe unsuspecting victim. But if a Boa be surprised in open ground, 
instead of springing upon its disturber, it would endeavour to make 
its escape to the jungle, and unless closely pressed or actually assailed 
| would make no attempt to destroy its pursuer. 
- I had always been in the habit of introducing the prey into the 
| cage by a side door and from a corner of the den, the spring was 
made, almost before the animal introduced was aware of the danger 
in which it stood. Had the cat been thrust in in like manner, she 
would have had no time to prepare fore combat ;—nóthing hows: 
ever, would satisfy my visitors, but turning the snake out of his 
den into an open verandah, in which the cat was already tied by one 
legs. — ~ a FL fo 
-~ The Boa frightened by the noise and number of people collected, 
endeavoured to make his escape, and for this purpose was passing 
on without noticing the cat, when to my surprise she seized the Boa 
Heirs p imne rut “५९५३2 o SS vin Fed, ^74 a dea dar 
snake had lubricated the prey, the jaws should rather have been derc 
swallowing it, than dropping with superfluous mucus! 
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by the thick part of the tail, with her teeth, shaking him forcibly 
from side to side, whilst her claws were making sad havoc on his 
sides a 

the Boa made no attempt to bite, but as soon as the cat quitted 
her hold, took refuge in the cage, and coiled himself up as usual 

‘Victory, of course, was awarded to the cat as if there had been a 
fight between them. A second trial brought the safne result, and I 
then shut the snake up, as he appeared hurt from the sharpness 
of the cat's teeth and claws. The cat was then introduced into 
the cage, and the Boa disturbed and discomfited as he was, in. 
stantly sprung at and seized her by a leg; but the cage proving too 
confined for so large an animal as the cat, he could not coil round 
her, and puss finding her legs at liberty again brought her claws to 
play upon the sides of her antagonist, who gave up the struggle and 
coiled himself again in one corner. 

-Not wishing to torment him longer in such a ridiculous manner, 
and my visitors being fully satisfied that a Boa had no chance with a 


cat,—1 opened the cage door and allowed the animal to escape, which " 


she lost no time in coing, for notwithstanding her victory, she evi- 
dently felt ill at ease in the snake's presence. 

Had the cage been large enough to have allowed the Boa to tbrow 
his coils round the cat when he seized her, the legs of poor puss 
would have been firmly bound to her sides, and all power of biting 
or scratching very speedily put an end to. 

One interesting circumstance was however, produced by this failure 
of the Boa, which was the instinct shown by the cat in her mode of 
attacking the snake Had she seized him by the head or throat, the 
tail would. instantly have been coiled round her with such force as not 
only would have obliged her to quit her hold, but would, in a very 
short time, have killed her. By seizing on the tail, she showed that 
nature had implanted in her a knowledge of her enemy's mode of 
attack, and she at once putsit out of his power to bring his enormous 
muscular strength into play. 

"The mongoose (Mangusta grisea) a decided enemy and destroyer 
of the deadly Cobra di capello (Naia vulgaris) would be easily crush- 
ed by a Boa because it generally seizes by the throat; (I say gene- 
rally, because it sometimes fails, but in this case it shakes the snake 
as to prevent its biting ;——or it may chance that the 






snake kills it.) Instinct teaches this little animal to avoid the poi- 


gs of the Cobra, by seizing om the throat, and putting it 
उ nake's power to bite; and the eat in like manner seizes 
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on the tail of the Boa to prevent the déath-knot being thrown around 
its body. Were these animals to reverse their mode of attack, both 
would infalibly be destroyed; for were the Mongoose to seize a 
Cobra by the tail, the reptile would turn and bite,—were the cat 


to seize the Boa by the throat the tail would'twine round and suffo- 
cate her. " 


Thus, throughout nature, has the all-wise and merciful creator be- 
stowed on his most inoffensive creatures, the knowledge necessary to 
preserve them from their deadliest enemies. G 


Nore. When I first procured these snakes they appeared to be half stupified 
and the Jugglers fronmwhom I purchased them, threw the largest ape, (84 feet) 
round my neck. For a fortnight or three weeks after this I continued to handle 
them with impunity ; but one morning while in the act of stooping with a pan of 
water in my hand, the large snake sprung at me, striking the pan with such 
force as to dash it out of my hand. By striking his nose against the pan, it 
turned his head away from me nnd he darted past;—had he missed the pan, he 
would have seized me by tile arm and thrown himself round my neck.—A friend 
who was with me, thinking that the snake had seized me, ran into the house for 
a knife to cut the muscles of the back—but fortunately this was unnecessary or 
I fear 1 should have been strangled before the folds could have been loosed. 

I found afterwards that they bad been drugged with opium in their water, ia 
order to render them quiet and harmless, but as I did not pursue this system, 
the effect wore off, and 1 was obliged to be cautious in approaching them after- 
wards, as they frequently sprung against the bars of their cage at any person 
passing them. 

^.» Simla, 4th April, 1837. 
(- 
I1I.—Notice of a skull (fragment) of a gigantic*fossil Batrachian. By 

" ` Dr. T. CANTOR. 

habs UL. dr [From the Asiatic Researches, Vol. X1X.*] 
"This interesting fossil remain was discovered by Col. Cotvin in 
the Nahun field from whence the chief part of the Daddipur fossils 
` were extracted. Through the care of My J. Prinser, with whom it 
| was deposited, the sandstone id which it was imbedded, has been 
removed as much as possible, and the fragment appears now in the 
state in which itis represented in the accompanying sketches. ]t is to 
be regretted that a transversal fracture, pointing to a remote period 
has left the fragment offering very few data for conclusions ; to which 


may be added the altered position of several parts, evidences of the 

(This is so very extraordinary a fossil that we make no apology for outstep- 
ae ee (as wedid in the case of the Sivatherium), and publishing it 
omythe text of the quarto Researches, before tbe latter have appeared.—Ep.] * 
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bones having undergone a severe compression, most probably at the 
ह moment the animal perished. 

The general appearance indicates beyond doubt the animal hav- 
ing belonged to the third great class of vertebrata, the reptiles : the 
difference however in the formation of the skulls of the Chelonians 
ard Suurians renders these two orders quite out of question. The for- 
mation and structure of the teeth, the separation of the lower jaw in 
the middle afford certainly characteristics of the Ophidians ; Mr. 
PaiNsEP indeed was led by these very circumstances when he examin- 
ed the fossil in its or iginal state, with only the anterior part of the 
jaws exposed, to suppose them belonging to a serpent*. The clearing 
of the matrix however soon shewed the total difference from several 
skulls of serpents, as represented in the Règne animal, which animals 
however ७७४७ the two above mentioned characteristics in common 
with the Batrachians. 

With those skulls of recent Batrachians, whigh I have been able to 
consult, (represented in CUVIER's Ossemens fossiles, tome V. 2e. partie, 
Plate XXIV.) the present one disagrees particularly in the formation 
of the intermaxillary bone situated rather over, than between the 
maxillary, the branches of which are immediately united in the middle, 
covered by the arches, extending to both sides, assisted by two slender 
apophyses, which are fixed to the skull between the parietal and the 
anterior frontal bones. | 

The rounded profile of the upper and lower jaw afford in their general 
appearance a characteristic of the Batrachians, in some of which—the 
frogs, the jaw, generally speaking the upper, is provided with minute 
teeth, corresponding in Torm and. distribution with those of the fossil 

The separation at the symphysis, the wide arch of the lower jaw, 
the excavation of the inner surface, in short the development of this 
bone, serving for insertion of the tongue and muscles, which solely 
perform the function of inspiration, exhibit phenomena exclusively 
repeated in the recent Batraghians, to which order I am thus induced 
to look upon the extinct owner of the resent skull as closely allied. 

Cuvier characterises the frogs (Rana, Laurenti) by their being 
furnished by a row of small teeth in the upper jaw, and an interrupted 


.* It was the supposition of its being a serpent's head that led to my placing 
the fossil the hands of Dr. CANTOR, whom I knew to have paid particular at. 
tention to this department of natural history. Colonel Cotvin, when it was 
still half hidden by matrix imagined it to belong to the Lacerte. It was at his 
suggestion that I attempted to clear it and examine its peculiarities, which he an- 


ticipated would be found of high interest.—Ep. — | 
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transverse range of palatial teeth, while the toads (Bufo, Laur.) have 
no teeth whatever (Règne animal : Batrachians). Mr. BLAINVILLE in 
his masterly *Analyse d'un systeme général d’erpetologie and d'amphi- 
biologie (Nouv. Annales du mus. d'hist. nat. t. IVe. p. 279) offers 
us a diagnostic of his second genus * Rainette,’ Hyla. the tree-frog, 
its having palatial and maxillar teeth : in his third genus, * Grenouille,’ 
Rana, some species partake in this formation, while others are void of 
teeth in the lower jaw. 

Notwithstanding the very minute inquiry instituted by Mr. PriNssr, 
no teeth are found immediately situated in the lower jaw and it is 
impossible to decide, whether the teeth imbedded in the matrix along 
the inner margin of the left lower jaw are palatial or belonging to 
either of the two jaws. This however is of less consequence, for if 
it be at all allowed to use the teeth as guides, the fossil representative 
can but be approximated to either the Hyle or Rane. A comparison 
in the mode of life of either might perhaps carry a step farther: the 
recent tree frogs, confined to trees, feed exclusively upon insects, while 
the frogs properly so called, in their mixed aquatic and terrestrial 
hunts, prey not only upon insects, but also upon other animal matters. 
Considering the fossil teeth, it appears as nature intended these sharp 
hooks to fix objects different from the slender bodies of insects. 

| By comparing the fossil the length of which is 74 inches, to a skull 
of the common green frog, (Rana esculenta, Linn.) it appears, that at 
least one fourth is missing or, that the original length of the skull 
must have been 4bout 10 inches. Following up this comparison, we 
find the skull of the common frog is to the total length of the body 
as one to four, which proportion, applied to fhe fossil representative, 
gives this, from the muzzle to the extremity of the body, the gigantic 
length of forty inches, a proportion between fossil and recent species, 
which however is met with in the neighbouring family, the salaman- 
ders, of which the recent members are of small size compared to the 
skeletons, one of which, (the renowned * Homo diluvii testis’ of SCHEU- 
CHZER,) discovered in the schiSt of Oeningen, measured three feet in 
length. . = 
“Explanation of the sketches, Pl. XXXI. (about &tÀ linear dimensions.) 
— | ~- — 4A. The upper surface. | 
Tru - I. The parietal bones, about & of an inch in diameter, strongly 
marked with the rays of ossification, united by a very fine suture to 
2. The frontal, formed somewhat similarly to the same of Rana 
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3. "The anterior frontals; their suture is entirely effaced, a case 
not uncommon in aged specimens of recent reptiles. 

4. The intermaxillary bone; the muzzle having suffered a great 
del, it is impossible toediscover the junction between this and the 


angerior frontals.— Between the arch and the corresponding part of the - 


maxillary there is a longitudinal space, filled with matrix, so that the 
intermaxillary appears superincumbent over the upper jaw, while it 
in the recent frogs, forms the anterior part of the jaw, and is as well 
as the latter furnished with teeth, . 

5. The apophyses of the intermaxillary, propertionally long and 
slender, support the arches, a distribution observed in the axolote as 
represented by Cuvier, (loc. cit. pl. XXVII. figs. 24 and 25.) 

6. The apophysis which terminated the anterior part of the cavity 


of the eye, analogous to the apophysis, which in recent frogs proceeds 


from the side of the anterior frontals.—In fromt of this and nearer 
towards the muzzle we are to search for the situation of the nostrils. 
7. Matrix with projecting indistinct fragmina of bones. 
8. Part of the lower jaw. 


" B. A front view 
of the fossil shewing the compression, the position of the teeth, and 


the angle of the lower jaws, pressed up into the Fy of the palate 
the references as in fig. A | | 


— €. The lower surfagg. 

1. The intermaxillary bone. - " 

2. Theupper jaw: ig this and the surrounding matrix a number 
of teeth, the largest of which in the middle toward the symphisis. 

3. The lower jaw formed by two wide arches separated at the 
symphisis, the external surface convex, the internal excavated 

4. Fragments probably of the pterygoid bone. (Vide Cuvier, loc. 
eit. p. 389.) 
— D. Teeth, (natssize.) i 
The teeth are comparatively small, conic and recurved, of the same 


formation as those of the serpents, (shews a lateral section of a tooth ) 


The larger are fixed close to each other and in a single row, while 


two or three rows of small teeth appear in the left lateral branch of 
the upper jaw. The matrix covering the left side of the palate con-- 


tains several fragmina, the original situation of which, whether in 
the palate or in either of the jaws, it would be, as before said, difficult 





to determine. 
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IV.—Some account of the Wars between Burmah and China, together 
en journals and routes of three different Embassies sent to Pekin 
by the King of Ava: Tem een. — urmese documents. By Licutenant- 
क DEBE. | 

| 4 v : | [Concluded from p. 451.7 > 

The last embassy sent by the king of Ava to Pekin accompanied a 
Chinese embassy, which arrived at Ava in the month of April, 1833. 
The principal envoy from — distinguished by a great attach- 
ment to strong liquors, with whic e Rurmese Government liberally 
supplied him, and He was often publicly seen in a state ofi on. 
The principal envoy of the Burmese deputation was a Tsaredo-gyih 
whose family name is Maune Wena, and with whom I was well ac- 
quainted. - But on his return from China he caught a jungle fever 
which | brought on mental derangement, from the effects of which the 


. poor man is not recovered at this date, 1836. The fever was caught 


- ' 


sires 





after the envoy had entered his own country again, for a large tract 


of territory above Ava is considered by the Burmese as particularly 


unhealthy. 
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title and “ee oe of Thiri turi bawand ditiyá dipadi pawara pandita maha dham- 
ma-réja* dirdj@, the royal supporter of religion, the suu-descended king, lord of 
life and great Mi of | righteousness, who governs the great kingdoms "d countries 
and a multitude of umbrella-wearing chiefs to the westward, affectionately addresses 
(his) royal friend TAUE-RUON, king of Uh, who governs the great kingdoms and 
couAtries and a multitude of urgbrella-wearinj ue to the Enstward. In accordance 
with the friendship which (his) royal grand-father MEN :DARA’GYIT, (great king 
of réchteousness,) who founded the golden city of Amarapéra, and king of U'di's 
royal grand-father, KHvYENG-LOUN, affectionntely cultivated for a long period of 
years, royal letters with presents were reciprocally sent once in fen years without 
interruption. On the 8th day of the waning moon of Tagu in the Burmese year 1194, 

(Ape 12th, 1833,) when royal friend (king of Ava) had been in possession of the 
throne for fourteen years, and TAUK-KUON king of U'dh for 12 years, TSHEIN-TA 
LO'-YE', YENG-TSHENG-YE’, T&0o'-Lo'-TSOUN, TsA'N-LO'-TsO'UN, LA"-TSHENG-YE* 
and YAN-LA-TSHENG-Y£', having ayived with a royal letter and various presents, 
consisting of three cups of the nob le serpentine ; two cups of the same, carved with 















flowers ; one ggglet of the same; two jackets of for lined witff yellow silk, four jac- 


kets of the same fur lined with plum-colored silk ; eight rolls of cold cloth or bro- 
cade; six rolls of various kinds of velvet; six large rolls of satin, and four horses: 
they were received and brought (to Ava) in a suitable manner, Ou the day on 
which the Me year’s Kado (beg-pardon audience) was held, the royal letter and 
presents beifg arranged in the palace in front of the throne, his majesty came out 
and took his seat attended by the royal son, younger brothers, kinsmen, and all the 
nobles and officers, and had the royal letter submitted and read out. His majesty 
was pleased to hear, that the king of Ud? himself, his quéen, sons, daughters aud 
kinsmen are well and happy. Royal friend himself also, his queen, son, daughters 


and kinsmen are well and iE Agrecably to the fricudship subsisting between. 
aje 


the two great countries, his sty has appointed ns his envoys in return Mgsx:- 
THA^-Y A'ZA'-GYÓ, of the royal household, Ng'-MYO'-YA'ZA"*, NE-MYO'-YE'-GAUNG 


NoRATHA’ and NEg'/-MYO'-BULA-THU', and sends them with the following presents: - 


two ruby rings for rop friend's owa wenring ; two sapphire rings; two blocks ot 
noble serpentine w i ing forty-eight viss and forty ticals ; four elephants" tecth 
weighing forty-four viss and sixty ticals; three whole pieces of scarlet broad cloth, 
three of green and two of yellow ; ten pieces of fine muslin; ten pieces of long 
cloth, ten pieces of Europe chintz, ten pieces of Europe handkerchicfs ; ten foreign 
carpets ; one hundred books of gold leaf, one hundred of silver leaf; three viss of 
white sandal-wood, three viss of red, three viss of bastard sandal-wood; ten bottles 
of otto of roses ; ten bottles of rose water; two lacquered ware boxes with high co- 
nical covers, gilded and inlaid’ with picces of looking glass; two of the same with 
flowers engraved on the lacquered work and gilded; two of the* same engraved ac- 
cording to the Yuon pattern, two T the same with high stands and eograved —— the 
same manacr, four round lacqeered boxes, cach capable of containing half a b 


and engraved according to the Yuon pattern, 50 small round — of a quarter of a D 
basket measure each ; fifteen peacock's tails, with four e elephants and one 


female... . "= 7 i. 
Let TENE afore return soon; and when they come back, it will be like having 
met and secn royal friend, king of लका, 
SS ee OS EN sát 
Copy of the instructions given by the Ministers of Ava to the Ambassadors appointed to 
T 3 | proceed to China from Ava. | 





MEN:THA'-YA ZA/-GYÓ, NE/-MYÓ-Y A'ZA*, ' 
NE'-MYÓ-BULA-THU', who have been appointed by his majesty ambassadors to pro- 
ceed to China, haying received charge of the royal letter and presents, and a ng been 

with [Pon aud crews complete, namely, the governor of Ba-md's gilded 
peddje b ] gat wi KN Pye that for the king's letter, a phaung or accOmmodation 

oat with a double: 

a phaung w : 
root partly plait m M rera 
। d a propitious day. |. 
order, ln a fron 
+ This 


s tet 











d p double for the Chinese envoys: they will depart from 

























is ere conferred upon hingself by the King of Ava since the date of the 
ri Government, and ann i "ife ie worda: bra undies’ ans- 
ese: © The Illustrious Lord of — wh excises’ bod css do- 
ed | righteousness and 
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t of all ey. They. must. travel pe Step er — the —— 
ront of all, the boat with the king's letter, then that with the royal. 


* 
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forthe royal presents, a war boat for MEN:THA'"-YA'ZA'-GYO', | 
Tg roof for the other ambassadors, and another phaung with & 
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presents, then MEN:THA'-T A'ZA'-GYÓ's bont, then the boat of the otherambassadora, 
then the boat of the Chinese envoys, and last the governor of Ba-mó's phaung with 
the war and other paddie and row bonts. 

At ench halting-place the sheds and provigjons which have been'bullt and collect- 

, öre to be allotted and distributed by tbe head men of the place, who will, agree- 
ably to the orders issued by the ministers, calculate the number of men, and ġeli- 
ver provisions sufficient for cach man from one halting-place to another. 

On arriving at Ha-mó, the 215 boatmen with the phaungs and other boats myst 
be sent back to Ava, the governor and officers of Ba-mó supplying the men with 
provisions suffici€ent for their journey back. Letters reporting the day of arrival 
there and every other particular, must also be seat down by these men for the in- 
formation of the king and ministers. 

MEN:THA'-Y A'ZA^-GYÓ, und some of the officers with him, will have a shed with a 
square roof built at Ha-mó, and lodge the royal letter and presents in the same. 
For the more easy conveyance of the royal letter the governor of that place will con- 
struct a plank Tu-zaung (n portable py ramididAl structure) having three roofs, and 
ün umbrella and othe? ornaments, with a door on one side with a lock and Ker s and 
varnish and- gild the whole, 19 this the royal letter must P lace®, the lock fas- 
tened nnd care taken that no rain is admitted and it must be ed carefully by men 
whom the town of Ba-mó will furnish. 

The four male elephants and one female, intended as presents for the emperor of 
China, will proceed by land to Ba-mó, so that they may travel with ease and be fully 
apo with grass. 

9 hundred men being expeditiously supplied to proceed from Ba-m, to the 
Chinese boundary, the ambassadors will travel by tbe usual stages, apd having in 
front two men with rods. 

On your arrival at Maing:tshi vii Mo:myin, you will represent that you are to 
promote the advantage of both शक ns; that friendship has existed between the 
countries of the two kings (here some of the Jong titles of the two ee are given), 
from the time of their ancestors ; and that you have been deputed and are come as 
ambassadors with a royal letter and presents. That in the eastern empire YUEN- 
TA’-YAIN the Tsoun-fá of Maing:ishi, nnd in the western MENTH'A-Y A'zA*the go- 
vernor of Ba-mó are placed like boundary flags and on osts, and are required to 
promote the advantage of both countries, conformnbly to the qualifications essential 
to न apd generais”, 

o not remain long at Maing:!shí -gequest that the royal letter and presents and 
the elephants may be conveyed, so as e ench Pekin properly ; speak boldly, and as 
persons who are well acquainted wit™ what is due to kings, to religion und to this 
world, and then proceed. 

Speak also on the subject of Ma-ha-weng, and Maha-nu£ of Kyain-youn-gyíh, in 
the manner you have been instructed, following the memorandum en you on this 
point, and taking care that much discussion may ७90], arise, and R you may per- 
a pe rt to A f all that be to be submitted 

t a repo o Ava o may proper m 

without any omissions, once from Mo:myín, and once from Maing:tsht. 

After leaving Maing:fshi, nnd when you reach Pekin, observe and record every 
thing carcfull pue unreservedly, so ns to justify the confidence and favor of his 
+ who has selected you, and speak daily with firmness. 

ou must note and bring back with you, after making inquiries secretly and as- 
certaining, what the कध्या न OF 5 — peres an = — Neibban ? what 
he and worships in er to n ady es s world ; ns well ns an 
account of his queens, concubines, kinsmen, , nobles and officers, and of 


* The — — lists of the qu required from, or characteristics of 
lie officer aud condition of life. Those (teorico genii, c m — are nine, 
t Ist. Skill in overcoming the enemy. 2nd. — of good ost 
in which to defent d . Sri. Not deserting his army In. or 
fented. ath. Sharing 

wers. 6th. purity of mind. 7th. 
Kian (a work ou न Bth. Ability to direct an army 
tressing it. 9th. Full courage. 
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their equipage, dress and ceremonies, with a map and description 
Tartary. You must express a desire to go and worship the genuine 
DAMA, and in order that you may obtain positive information, you mus 






t 


nnd sec and take'hn account of every thing curious or worthy to be seen and DOW Es 
You must also apply for permission to go and see and take, an account of caves, 
n 


p s, nnd zaya/s in every quarter. i — vee 

-— must alwa E keep in mod the interest of his majesty, and execute his ser 

न and ly, in fulfilment of his majesty's belief when. he appointed you, 
that you would accomplish Avery nt in which the two countrics are concerned, 

and in accordance with the favor w n you have received from, and the obligation 

i A 


which you owe to his majesty. 

The royal Woondauk Mana’-Men-Gra’-va’za‘ submitted and read the above onm 
the 28th June 1833 to the prince of Tsalen, and to the Wün-gyihs, Kvi'-wum Men:- 
gyih, M'YA^wADI' Men:gyih, PADAIN Menigyih, NGARANE Men:gyih, and KK Youx- 


TSHAUNG Men:gyih. E 

Route of T rney from the City of Ava to the City f Pekin, travelled 
by a Mission deputed by the King of Ava to the Emperor of China in 
the year 1833. 































Date. " Names of places, 
——M Á O —— — = 3 * 
27th June,..|Left the city of Ava by water, | é 
1833. stopped at the temporary buildings * na 





The boats of the Chinese : 
envoys were made to fol- 
low those of the Burmese 
envoys. 2 a 


28th. # ७ NT के 











30th. ... s. fS pis at Shydh-yaung village under * 
^w Mpo कॅळेकेके केके HSS £4 eee 3 " क 
Ist July, -a Village of Shein-ma Pee ee tetro n 7 = = 
— आह लक अ City of K dapat, e ee ione 11 ड 4 a 
v UE su. Jungle village of Thein-kha,........| 7 t + KA * = 
ai [City of Tsam-bay-nagó, ......... 6 ~s a 
— — Ci o£ — Mg settee teeta te sas = "v he — 
— a-gaun है # # न meee # & के % % we ee AZ T" m - p. 
=+ Village of mE ding,........ soosse 4 me — > _ 
` "sl , of T -gyain under the city — E = pi ¥ 
illag ya-dauny, ~ STIR tà 4 A po 3 
-+«+~~| Village of Thá-gaya under ditto, ....| 5 2 . 
10th. e.tre 1 
5 $ 
Lith, """-n s ^ " 
* * » 






Let-pán-zín (line Se uk s 


13th. ore | 
पे | trees) under city of Yen 






































` SS * — —— * 

CUM wt के village of Tai- — fe ide 
lath. ......|V | Bhi-byd-gotn under cit i sd n — 

- —— - b. of. Ft # # के केळ re कॅक ee केळे ee ee agate M — ^ " » 
380b... dct It of ere eee ee ee ee ee कळ के& ee wo |= tut » e Ve 
16th. ... 'illage of ei 

“esses ; TET ~~. a के 
— 






— o E] 'A Kaung-toun, t 
STB, vvv» lllage of Len-ban:gya 
Se ३ TS ` 2 «bes « civ ०.० we tas +e oe 
J Tou EIN TAL LÀ YEA and . LETETI -15 loo RPI sees 


YXENG-TSHENO 
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the officer in charge of the elephants intended as presenta. | China 

» — 1 हे | hants presents: for the emperor of Ch 

arri E at mo with four of these animals only, nod reported; that on the journey 
ver they had all got loose at the village of Mo-wiin, under Aaung-foán, and 





-————— HN 
—— _ —— OI EEE — — — —— — — — — 
















tha 3 pursuing and overtaking them on th RN zín K 

EOM p | ANga-zín Ka-khyen hill, in the territo- 
ine Mo-meit, he found one dead. The mission stopped 23 days, at Ba-mé, prepar- 
ng for their land journey and collecting horses and porters. The governor nade 


aJ pyramidal box.with a lock and key and gilded it all over, for holding the 
: i of Ava's letter. On the 11th August, 1533, the embass a left Ha-mó ingthe 
—* ng.order: first, 2 men holding gilded rods ;*then the box containing the 
more: the boxes containing the royal presents ; them the baggage of 


the ambassadors ; then a couple of jingals ; then 100 musqueteers; and then the 
Burmese ambassadors dressed in full uniform and mounted ou elephants, On both 
sides of the streets, the women poured* out pots of. water, and the officers of the 


y escorted the embassy outside, with music and dancing. Sacrifices were also 
made, by order of the Governor, to the guardian Nats of the place. -There were 200 
porters, and 50 bullocks for conveying the bagg@ge, and a guard of 100 musqueteers . 
and 100 lancers with@.jingals, besides.15 men sent by the governor of Ba-mé to 
return from Yu-nan, with letters from the ambassadors, rep orting ogress, Out- 
side of the city the principal Burmese ambassador entered a covered sedan chair, 
and the rest of the Burmese and the Chinese envoys mounted horses, | 
























































































Eb — — 
Date. Names of places, mE Remarks. 
— — o E " ; 
ith Aug. |Lceft Ba-mó and slept at the village + 
OF Mó:rmumb, 2...» ananin was. il Py Dry 
हि ROP As EY TET Slept at the Ta-dá-gyíh(grent bridge),| 4 sa, 
13th. ......|Slept at the village of the Ka-khyen| . "Prud nva 
— *-^ chief of Tein mountain, .........|] 61. * tum 
lath. ......|Slept at the village of the Ka-khyen pm Me eu 
* - chief Ma-theng, ............-...| 6 |Here the mission stopped a 
"^o - TIS * - dayin consequence of the 
y cale ° — ^ a porters not having come 
i ae A | me up with the baggage. | 
b^, M T hs कक we ee Slept at the foot of the Main-khah 1 ^ o ऑर”. 
> pre mountain,...... us. reser n | 6 As far as this place provi- 
E - | "Rc ns h P 
LJ | : ~ sions were brought for us 
na १ , ECL E all from Ba-má. i 
[^ 17th. +++ «+ {Slept ft the Lu -laing-ken or cho-| |. अकल =a 
key (Shan Leéai-leng, red hill. QF) is ‘sr ym Mad 
; | mountain), .......... «« «०००० ०००० | T|Here the mission was met 
paper of Chinese, under which we transferred the w T been seat by the governor 
Mo:myin —— — to which we charge of the royal letter 
and presents and all our baggage. The Burmese po: aod guard who came with 
" erri were paid we at was right and proper and sent back ¢o that city 
om the 18th. | — Dt tes - 
— 38th. ;.....|Left the frontier chokey and reach-j..« | 5. 9 iE, z 
À E SN ed the city of Móacún (Chinese) =- ow mie n = 
^ Tg e  Long-tchuen-fá) (Shun Mung-wan),|- 8 | is one of the 8 Shan 
t es. The mission consid triog —* Lit was the appe eme नी m i iu streams 
or to cross, stop at this city 3 days, for the purpose of re- 
cruiting the royal —— properly. |. ^ ager’: TEST YY d 
| i «B Left Mó:wün, and slept at the Kens = — uerit nd 
». | dat or fortified chokey on the top. — | e a ventas” fo 
x — of the Shyá&-mue-loáe mountain,..' .. |Herethe mission found TAr- 
" |. LÓ-YE, the Nan-ten officer, having authority over 1,000 men, and TsouxN-víN having 
: auth ori ty over 500 meu, who were sent by the governor of Afó:my meet the. 
5 m ७510 | —— after communicating with the envoys, returned to-.Mó:myín, = 
23rd. . {Slept at the g i ar ue 1 c» 


= — P i a: 5 oho कडे. n 
: Ath. ass.. [Slept at v iy —— "HE e | 

~) ~ «|. मक्का oed — n. 
(0 . ७ w —| mese. Theng-yi-chows, Shan J 

| my —— — — 
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came out in state with troops half a faing in advance of the city to meet the Bur- 
mese envoys, whom he conveyed into the town in sedan chairs, and entertained with 
a play. ihe walls of Afé:myin nre of brick, 1,050 cubits square and 10 cubits 
with one gateway on ench side. Thare is a governor and the military officer. 
The former has charge of the revenue ond judicial affairs and the latter commands 
the military, There are 3,000 soldiers and only 10 gunseand mortars. The go- 
vernor's house is at the north-wtst angle of the town, and to the westward there are 
two @rranaries capable of holding about 2,000 baskets of paddy each. The envoys 
reported their arrival nt Afé :myln to the King of Ava. On the sth September Aia 
fT of Mó:myín dispatched the Burmese Interpreter, THin1-G90-DEkN, with the 

inese Interpreter NGA-SHUE-THA, under charge of HA-TSOUN-YIN, KYÍ-PU-TA- 
YÍN and YAN-LÓ-TSOU'N, to proceed to Pekin in advance of the mission. The envoys 
and the royal letter and presents were then put in charge of the officer Tav-TA'-LÓ-vY&^, 
who wore a blue button and commanded 1,000 men, the interpreter MAIN-TIIA, who 
was a Shan, and a Chinese interpreter NGA-PA-NOUK, and 5 other men who wore a 
white button. The mission stopped rine days at Mó:myín. 















e ^. s on | 
Date. Names of places. = - Remarks. 
E 
7th Sept, .. ett the city of Mó-myin, and slept the city of Mé-myin, nnd slept! 
at the village of Kán-lan-fshan, .. 
“sth. ....../Stopped atthe village of Pd-weng, = 
. ater crossing an iron bridge 7 cu- 
bits broad and 70 long, over the 
SEWEHIPMIVET, iieraeaseocceceec| B 
9th. .....,./Stopped at the village of PAG-pyauk, na, 
after crossing the Salueen river in > AS 
a boat, .......-.. — X TY sp = 
10th. ......|Slept at the city of Wun-tsheng wot som ye 
| Chinese yong-fchang-/& aud Bur- à 
-mese Wun-zen...................| 6 IThe governor and military 


commander came out in state and met the mission a Taing in advance of this city 
where we stopped a day. "The walls of this city are 1750 cubits square and 6 cubits 
high. There are 2 arched gateways on each face, and there is a military officer as 











13th. I 


14th. के जे a pt otin ऑफिस * : 
15th. # ७७७७७ Slept at the ! -- uon -leng- 


16th, #० ०५०० Five taings beyond Khuon-leng-phá 
| (we) crossed an iron bridge seventy 

cubits long and seven brond, over 

n river which ir >. arates from the 

into the Mé- 


17th. nD PDR G ssed 
hien, an iron brid 
and 7 broad over 
— | which flows from the TTA Inke, nnd 


aha |) 


e 
* 
18th, # # # «७ + ०७ i 
ua 





19th. +०५ Ir the village of Khotn-haik, 
2 5 5» žes at the village eo ——— | 
21st. .. T ७: | at 

92nd, .. s... 


> «208 #8 





COME nti eoo -————EECTL S S — 
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Names of places, — Remarks, 
— F ept at the oi of Li-hé ET ITS | 
Baths .... ee Slept at the ty of Tsha-shyotn |». : z 
; | —* ( Tchou-hiung or Tehou-yung,) ०% The walls of this tow are 
9०१५८७ or 6 cubits high, 2.100 cubits long from eas ह west, and 2,800 cubits from 
‘north to south. * There are 2 gates in the eastern and western faces, and one onl 


at cach of the other two faces. A governor, a military officer, a Sh -gueng an 
three other officérs have charge of the town. ९ p ue 


25th. ......]|Slept at the city of Kwueng-toün-hien, 7 

26th. ...... [Slept at the village of Shyé-tshe, ..| 6) | | 

27th. ......|Slept nt the city of Lü-thotin-hien, ..| 8 [The walls of this town are 

upwards of 2,100 cubits square and 4 ors cuth ts high, with a gatewny on each of 
c4 sides. A goverhor has charge of the town. | 








"OM | 











= 
28th. ......|Slept at the village of Ló-ya-kuon,..| 6 | 
29th. ...... [Slept at the city of An-léng-chow, aay 8 rhe walls of this town are 
upwards of 4,900 cubits square and 5 or 6 high, with 1 gateway on e face. There 
is n governor here also. Seeing but few houses witbin and — the city, we 





Asked the inhabitants the cause, and they told us that the town had. been ruined by 
७ d 


„an excessive salt tnx. 
3 Reached tHe city of Maing-tshi, ( Yu- 
nan,) the residence of the Toán. * 
·56 The walls of this town are 
upwards of 6,300 cubits square and 6 cubits high, with battlements complete. On 
ench, the eastern nnd western faces, there are two gateways, aud on the southern 
&nd nortbern only one. At each gener — are 6 pieces of cannon capable of 
| shot weighing a viss or half a vri "albe he teways are arched and have 
double roofs over them. There is a 1 lake w hich extends from the south to 
the west of the town, in which there isa great deal of cultivation, Two or three 
severe shocks of earthquake had been dally felt in this town between the 6th and 
—— 1833, and upwards of 600 brick houses had been Ac oy tte down, 
And upwards of 90 men killed. We saw portions of the walls of the town anda 
great many houses in ruins, and found the inhabitants of the country much alarmed. 
On inquiry we learnt, that at Yu-nan, there is a Tsoün-tá named YUENG-TA- 
YENG, and n eel ment OM RN aem ag, १000009 —— ST under them. t * 
T5. . Phan- eng, | veng, o- , | m: - a shnan- = , 
tá -10-y6, E teacher name La The Tsoün- ae rintends the 
| vi nirs; Tita Br The 14.06. E nnnc 
occur at any p subject 
takes of all the 
























































on who come 
sword and lance 
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| musket, 









| ! envoys re- 
to the difference which 
or Shan of 











miras at HORE due ore vet ui 
the duty they owe 
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mission now consisting of the four envovs and their thirty followers, besides two 
men acquainted with the Chinese language, whom the Governor of Ba-mé had at- 
tached to the envoys, left Funan on the 21st of October 1833, attended by the un- 
dermentioned Chinese appointed by the Tsotin-td to take charge of the mission. Two 
military officers, Kue-tá-yeng who had a red button, apd Tsá-tà-15-y6 who had a 
bliye button; and two civil pfficers, Tsheng-tá-10-yé who had a bine button, and 
Teng-tá&-ló-yé who had a transparent white button ; and 8 subordinate officers, Ti- 

16.06, who had a peer igh rer and (3-५0 सेब जेट ia Shya-lé-yé, Tsoun-l6-yé, 
^ Ma 1-1 ve, Houn-1ó6-yé, Thoun-l6-yé, and Han-l4-yé, each of avhom wore a brass 
button. 












É 
Sel Names of places. 4 Remarks. 
| 











21st. Left the city of Yunan, nnd slept at - 

1833. the village of Wün-khyauk, ......| 5 
990d. -ope ०५ t at the village of Yan-leif, ....| 7 |Welearnt from PYENG-TA/- 
LO'-YyE the governor of this place, and some men of rank, who came and paid us a 
visit, that this town had consisted of upwards of 2,000 housea, but that at 9 o'clock 
on the PRA rM of the 6th September last, an earthquake had completely destroyed 
the place, leAving not a single house or shed standing, and killing upwards of 1,000 
of the inhabitants. ' 


Cn oon | at the village of Yí-loün-tsdn,| 9 
Rath, seeds TA at the city of Md-loun-chow, 


t. 
3 









GIONG, dos ७००५७२०००९ 7 |The walls of this city are 
a$ 6,300 cubits in circumfer- 
ence nnd 10 cubits high, 
with a gateway on each of 
the 4 sides. The name of 
- the — is Lhyó-tá- 
: p d Th "Y al 

25th. .....-|Slept at the city of Shyd-yi-chow, ..| 5 e walls *of this city are 
| | | l 4,900 cubits in circumfer- 
ence and 9 cubits high, 
, with a cateway on each of 
the «sides. Lhyó-tá-16-yo 

is the governor. 

26th. ....»» [Slept at the village of Pé-shuc, ....] 7 

27th. ......|Slept at the city of Pyeng-yeng-hien, 6 The walls are about 4,900 
| E | a snd sighi circumference 
| and its high, and has 
a ay on the cast, 
. west and south faces, but 
nonc on the north. The 
governor is Tsán-tá-16-y6, 






28th. TET 


30th. 

Bist. sees ee ep — ame — i age Me 

Ist Nov... és Slept at the village of A-ti-teng,. eee f 

Sol. ......]|Slept at the city of La-taing, +» .... e walls are upwards of 
| mee taf की P ,800 cubits in circumfer-- 


MS i nce and 10 cubits high, 
with 1 gateway on cach of 
the four sides. The go- 


pt nt the village of Yí-xa-khotn, 
lent at the Aane of Yó-kuon-feng- 








Oo» ag 


e —€—— * vernor is Tsheng-tá-1ó-y6,.- 
3rd... gge of Bd-koum, ....| Gf | 
4tb. srar se 5] of ; Tsein-leng-chow, 





$ "^ 3 a 
A | — tee क į 
Sa # के v 
. 
_* "1 tor 
lib - "E 
m T da 





Date, . | ००. Namesofpacs. | $| Remarks. 








» ^ — — —————— ——Á i— 

Sth. Nov. Slept at An-shue-/ü, (Ngan-chan 7)| 6,|The walls are about 7,000 ğu- 
1833. bits ín cireumference and 
hs 10 high, with | gatewny 

Jig. ® on each of the 4 sides. K r 

tër eng-tá-16-yó & Tshein-l 

ह s th. | yé are thegovernors. | 

th,  ......|Slept at the city of Ngan-pyeng-hien,| 8 |The walls are 4,900 cubits 
| round and 10 high with 1 

iis. gateway on each of the 4 

= e sides. Ts6-té-16-y@ is the 

l "s | LJ vernor. 

7th. .«..... {Slept at the city of Tsheng-£sein-hien,|| 6 |The walls 1 Mes bus 1,400 

cubits ro 8 and 10 high 
` with gateways on each of 
| the 4 sides. Myen-taé-10- 
yé is the governor. 
e 








8th. ***”"* Slept nt the city of Kue-chow, (Koci- 
— — | 9 ७ ०००४ CAN sss) B [The walls are about 10,500 
"ubits round and 15 high, with 4 gateways on the north face, 2 on the east, 1 on 
tbe south, and 2 on the west. The officers here are Tsotin-té-yéng, a Boer officer 
and 4 governors, Lán-tá-yéng, Tsán.tá-yeng, Lh)6-té-lb-,é and Tsén-té-16-yé. 
The Tsoün-tá of Yunan has jurisdiction in all civil, criminnl, and revenue affairs, 
in all places subject to both JXuz-chow and Yunan cities; but he has no power in 
EI ure: —— are superintended by the military officers Ti-td and Ti-taik. 

i | of the Tsotin-té only disburse the pay of the military. The mission 


ved at this city one day. | "TONY — 
Lo gd =...» |Slept at the city of Lotin-ii-hien,.... | : walls are about 600 


®" 
SW रू: 


~ 


12th. ...... [Slept at the city of Kue-tein-ħien, a. 


qum ४ à 






























~ 


wet 













wi — 


with one pawey on each 
of the 4 sides sauk-tá « 
| 1Jó-yé is = veroor., = 
The walls are about 6,300 
cubits round and 10 high, 


with one way on each 







| Slept at the village of Lhyó-yan-t | 
pt at the city of de 


a 























= अशे. e ०») mao do bt. Khan-pyeng-chow,| 
E shi di |, € oang-ping ? Pe 530004. T 
ह p ^ ambe) iS ® * T * teway on 
RT eu | * Shyeng- 
gta. t£ the city — | | Ss ! js the governor. 
«oss. [Slept at ity of Tsi-pyeng-hien,..| 7 |The walls are about 5,600 cu- 
vo? Fi mw me as 922. anjo bits roundand 12 higb, with 
Al — — ! i Te 1 on each of ror 
- m. * — क “अधि  "Tsán ७ -té-16 lô- 
















at the river's side in the cityof| _ 
( Tchin-yuen,).. ७ « « « l 
ERTS wb xw De 4 Ó- š ego * 


| at ts — —T 
y Dacca vd $ ir St 











Date. — . . Names of plages. 














e 

20fh Nov. (Dropped down the stream in boata 
? 1833, from Tsein-ymón-fá and stopped at 

the city of Tyhi-tshein-hien, ......| 6 walfs are 4,900 cubits 

round and 14 high, with 1 

gateway on ench of the 4 

sides. Shyen-té-16-yé is 

the goveroor. 

The walls are 5,600 cubits 
round and 7 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, — Lhyó-tá-1Ó.y^ is 
the governor. 

The walls are 7,000 cubita 

round and 9 high, with a 

gateway on cach of the 

4 sides. There arc à great 

many small villages depen- 

elent on this city. It has 

3 governors, Tsoáün-tá-15- 

yê, Phu-tá-l0ó-yé and Li- 

६७-16 B 

e w are 4,900 cabits 

round and 6 high, with 9 

gateways on the south 

side and one only 
each of the other sides. 

Tso&n-tá-lÓ-y& is the go- 

vernor. 

The walls are 4,200 cubits 
round and 29 high, with 
1 gateway on each of the 
4 sides, "Taik-tá-10-y& is 
the governor. 

The walls are 4,200 cubits 

round and 8 high, with 1 

gateway on each of the 4 

sides. Lyéng-tá-10-yà is 

Both, ......]Slept at the Nt Shyeng-tsé-fii, the governor, 

» ३४ Cous | ( Tehing-tcheow «७७% ७ # ७ ee ee # # 6 The walls are 8,400 cubits 

round and 10 high, with 4 



































21st. ......|Slept at the chokey of Tá-yl-tán, ..| 9 
SSDs ०४२०४ Slept at the village of Pyan-shue, +| 10 
SST. ५ ००४८५ piu at the city of Yí-pyen-hien 

. received provisions,........ s.s] 7 


ह 
T Slept at the city of Yudn-tsé-fu, ....| 3 


94th. ......]|Left Yudn-ísó.fá at 3 o'clock in the 
iibi afternoon, and dropped down as 

far only as the chokey village of 

Kyin-leng-dan, ............... 3 

25th. ......|Sleptat the city of Khyay-ya-hien, ..| 10 








16th. ...... e t off the landing place at the 
age of Tehi-tshi,.. # के ee po 9 
27th. ......|Slept at the village of Shyeng-yi- 


28th. oe soo Slept at the city of Tseng Kyl-hien, * + 13 


29th. ...... Slept at the city of Lii-Kyt-hien, ....| 8 


e. gateways òn the south side 

T SULTS and 1 only on each of the 
Ist Dec. .... at the village of Kaing-shyo,..| 17 | other 3 sides.  Wuan-tá- 
Ead. Pirre at the village of Tsoán-seh,....| 15 | 16-96 is the governor. 
3rd. "er^ hed the city of sTshan-tek Ji 


The mission disembarked 
from the boats and re- 


x {$ main edhere during the 4th 
5 in^ + ७ अहि Dec arr 
Sth, ,,,,..|Proceeded by land and slept at the for prosecuting their jour- 
MU as doét* j village of Tá -loun-fsan, # # HHS ney y land. 





“Gan 


6th. कक Slept at the village of Tyi- KR -wi,. * 
7th. .- [Slept at the city of Lí-chow,........ walls are 8,400 cubits 
round '9 high, with two gateways on the western, nnd only one on each of the 
three sides. Tshein-tá-10-yé and Tséa-té-16-y¢ are the governors. The mission 
stopped here „ns the porters with the i, had not come u 

IE * |Slept at the village of Shue-/eng-yeng,| 6 |The mission w ned at 


this day, a relief 
i aatas aot b 
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' ] te 
Date. | Names of places,’ * 5 Remarks, 
—— INE 
— ———— ge —M V —Á———— € Q A M 
J2th Dec, *«[Slept at the city of Koun gun-hien, ..| 8" |The walls are 5,250 cufits 
— e| round and 7 high, witht 
S - . | ateway at euch of the 4 
BP ete sk des. TsG-té-16-yé is the 
m à; governor The mission 


was detained AN a day, in 

consequence of the porters 

J4th. .,....|Slept at the village of Tshwon-léng-ye,| 5 with "the egi not 
15th. ......|Slept at the city of Kyeng-tsó- fý having come up 

C eowu, ) sane के £8 be even tesó 65 The walls nre 21 000 cubits 

round and 10 high, with 2 gateways on each the eastern and western sides, and 

one only on each of the other two sides. "CTsán-tá-10-xó, Tshe -té-l@yé and Lhyó- 

té-10-yé are the governors. The walls of this city are very hándiciliéls nnd properly 

built, and the ditch surrounding them is full of water, on which we snw n great many 

bonts plying. The Mission was detained here ७ day, in consequence of the porters 

aggage not having come up. 
17th. ****** |Slept at the village of Kyeng-yeng-ye,| 9 ES was detained in 
this village 2 days in con- 


. tea i E sequence of a grent fall of 
d i snow which had covered 
the roads nnd made them 

TN, ............ टा t at the city of Kyeng-mein-chow impassable. 
men, ).. ... e c]... 9 [The walls are 4,900 cubits 


round and 9 high, with 2 gateways on the southern, and 1 only on each of the 
की r three sides. A —— is Pe Governor. The Mission was detained here a 
a consequence o ® porters not having come up with the baggage 
410 22४ "9 T atthe village of Sht-Khyauk 3 s 
a, २००० ७७ Slept at the village of Leng-yan-y£, , 6 | T | fe 

24; 2..|Slept at the city of Yi-ftshein-hein, ..| 9 |The walls are 4,900 cubits 
dti 53 round and 8 high, with one 
- "ET | gateway on each of the 4 
FA sides. Tshauk-tá-lô-yê is 
the governor. 


ST acon LS e walls nre 10,500 cubits 
th one gateway on each of 4 sides. Weng-ti-yeng and 
* ernors, In consequence of the whole of the country be- 
tween -tek-fá and Thuon-tshéng having been destroyed by an 
inundation in the year 1829, great difficulty is now experienced there in procuriog 
post horse tan rters. The Mission was repeatedly obliged to wait, and was 
j vel distance between tlie two cities in less than 22 days, altho 
: same journey formerly occupied only 12 days. The officers, sppointed by 
un-tü of Funan to escort the mission, here stated, that t ived letters, 
them to make all haste, as the feast of Lanthoras io the month of February 
was near at hand, and they requeste that. i order to facilitate the journey, the 
IFT should each p 2 end having a Ló (male), harness- 
re nnd another behind. The mission stopped at this 6 days, and 
he . Ar 



























ad mules at 50 ticals each, to convey the presents and 
articles only to be carried by porters. 
Jar {Left t of eg iie in co- 
834. vergi pus w arge cs, and 
e. AP — toppi the village of Lhyé- < 


the city of Yi or Ri-hien | 
m-a AS S 130 -high 


Wáa-tá-10-yé is the gover- 
nor, | ^ Tene केळे . 


r 
-9 * 





qo ele Ue RA, cuu v 
. ' + E n , | 

61 TM , 

-6 |The walls of this city are 

cubits and 
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the 4 sides. 
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1887:] 
Date. Names of plages. 
4th Jan. ..|Slept at Nan-yan-f | 


sth. [Stopped at the*village of Tseng-teng, 
in consequence of the porters with 
the baggage not having come up, 

6th.  ...... [Slept at the village of Tsó-hó, ...... 


7th. ......|Stopped at thecity of Yi-chow, being 


unable to proceed in consequence 

l of a fall of snow, (Yu?) ........ 
sth,  ......|Slept at the village ofefKyó-sheng, .. 
9th. ......Mitopped at the city of Yuf-hien, the 
porters with the baggage not hav- 

DE COME , 


loth. ......|Slept at the city of Shan-hein, ...... 


11th. . e? क — Slept at the city of Tshan-Kd-hien, % ळे 


, ] "" 


120i ४०५७ eee Slept at Sheng-tseng-khyeng, sees ss 









13th, se... [Slept at the city Tseng-chow,( Teching?) 


. e 

: s 
4th. ....../On leaving Tseng-chow we found the 
~ | Whün-ho (Ho-ang-ho) river was 
dn frozen, and being unable to proceed 
ini | bythe same route as that travelled 
r . in the year 1823 by the present 
| governor of Ha-mó, we deviated to 
A e the north-west and stopped at the 
Dw | city of Yotin-yán-hien, .......... 
15th. — Stopped nt the city of NHü-ló-kuon tw 
change post-horses and porters,.. 


= "७ @ ` J 
® 


Ditto,...... Slept at the city of Koun-hien, es eae 
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ct 
E ow «uo 
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ep at the city of Yan-tsé-híen.,. >.. 
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Remarks. 


— — — — 
6 |The walls are 7,000 cubits 


round and 12 high, with 
1 gateway on each of the 
4 sides. Yéng-tá-15.y&à 
and Shyauk-tá-yéng are 
the go* ernors, 


The walls are 4,900 cubita 


round and 14 high, Fo 1 
enfeway on cack of thes 
sides. — Tsoün-t&-1Ó-yà is 
the governor. 


The walls are 4,200 cubits 


round and 9 high, with one 
gateway on cach side. Là. 
16-10 - ४6 is the governor. 


The walls nre 10,500 cubits 


«ound and 11 high, with 
2 gateways on the eastern, 
and one only on the 3 
other sides. "Tsán-tá.10- 
yé is the governor. T 


The walls arc 3,500 cubits 


round aud 9 high, with 
J perns on ench side. 
Wiün-t$-ló-yà is the go- 
vernor, J 


The walls are 9,300 cubits 


round and 8 high, with J 
gnteway on ph 2 of the 4 
sides. Tsán-tá-10-vé is the 
governor. 


The wal are 7,000 cubits 


round and 7 me h, with a 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Ló-tá-ló.y& is the 
governor, "x 


» 


e walls of this city are 
3,500 cubits round and 8 
७, with one gateway on. 
each of the 4 sides, Tseng- 
tá-I65-y6 is the governor. 


he walls are 9,800 cubits 


round and 8 high, with 1 
gatewa wee each of thes 
side. ' -18-10-yé is the 
governor. | E 


The walls are 8,400 cubits 
round and 8 high, with 1 


de ^ on each of thes 
sid des. Koun-tá-10-yé isthe 





governor. क 


rouad and 9 high, with 1 

gateway on ench of the 4 

Li-tá-yeng is the 
a € ^ €^ > 


Route of a Journey from Ava 











Date. Names of places, 
a 
— w—— 
RIF ."* Slept nt Moiun-hien, # # # # # # # # # # # # # कळ 





king 7) NTT TS) ev # # % के NDS” 

| s . 
Ditto, ...... Slept at the city of Tvyán-fá,........ 
"s 
1900. ......|Stopt at the city of Tsheng-hud-yi to 
Ps hange horses and porters,.. .... 
as क 
Ditto, ....|Passed the city of Tit-su-hien, ...... 
gt, 
m i 

हे £ 


Ditto,.. .. .. |Slept at thecity of Hó- yá-hien, .... 


20th. ......|Stopt at the city of Shyeng-nán-hien 
e change horses and porters, ..-. 
Ditto,.. s»»+ | Slept at the city of We-kue-füá, ( 
kiun 7) where we joined again the 

road which the governor of Ba-mó 
travelled in 1823, क कॅ के # के # कै के के % के के # कॅ ee 





१) EPS Ov : t 


st. ......|Stopt at the city ०७ Khyi-hieng, 2 
? taings 


distant from the above, ..-- 


Ee A3 [ «m 
] "हि. ec # = æ 


ugh the city of Tsan-tek-| 
-fe,) # # # # % + eevee # # errr i 





4 










to Pekin, 


[Jorv, 


B os — — — and 


—- 








6 e walls nre 7,000 culfits 
round and 12 high, with 1 
gateway oneach of the 4 
sides. — Hü-tá-16-yà^ is the 
governor. 

6 ec walls are 7000 cubits 
round and 12 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 


sides,  Wüu-táló-yé is the 
governor. 

4 |The walls nare 5,600 cubits 
round and high, with 2 


gateways on the eastern 
aud 1 on each of the other 
3 sides,  Shyán-tá-ló-y&à 
is the governar. 

3 |The walls are 2,100 cubits 
round and 8 cubits high 
with an arched gateway of 
brick having a double-roof- 
ed shed over it on each of 
the «sides.  HÓ-ni-hien is 
the governor. 

8 |The walls are 21,000 cubits 
round and 10 high, with 
an arched gateway of brick 
covered by a double-roofed 
shed on cach of the 4 sides. 
The walls have also para- 
pets of brick. 

2 |The walls are 17,500 cubits 
round and 13 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides. Shya-té-yé is the 
governor. 

# |The walls are 6,300 cubits 

round and 12 high, with 1 

gateway on each of the 4 

sides. Tati-th-la isthe go- 

yernor 

c walls 7,000 cubits 

round and 13 high, with a 

gateway on each of the 4 


ah aeta: Ly;n-tá-l0-yé and 










| govern 
The wallsare of mud with 
brick parapets. — They are 
000 cubits round nnd 3 
high, with an arched gates 
— way of » cover Sy 
double-roofed shed on each 
the 4 sides. 


round hore —— 
ihig w 
gateway on e 
-tá-10-y^ and 


LJ 
Tsán-tá-ló-yó are the go- 
vernors. = 


— | 
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[There is some mistake here. The Mission of 1823.24 reached Tran-fe-fu on the 
second day after leaving We-Eue-fi, and passed the village of Yi-koun before 
coming to Tsan-fek-fi.] | udi 











" — | र . 
Date. Names of places. E Remarks. 
6 — " 
2ist Jnn. ..|Passed the figure of a Naf 70 cubits z 
1834. high within as roofed building, and " 


having a figure of DIPENGARA 

| BuppH on its head, ३ a taing dis- 

tant from the above, .... ... ४५३३ 

Ditto, ......|Slept at the village of Yi-koun, dis- 
tant from We-kue-foP.. ... .. .. ees | 12 


22nd. ......|Passed through the city of Tsan-chow,| ., |The walls are 6,300 cubits 
अ round and 10 high, with 1 


: - gateway on each of the 4 
DNito,...... Blep 9t at the village of Oun-id-kyeng, sides. Ly6-té-l6-yé is the 
stant from Yá-koun,..... saceecct 31 governor. g 
23rd. .... Mlept at the city of Han-tan-ħien,....| 10 [The walls are 4,900 cubit 
round and 12 high, with 1 
- , gateway on each of the 4 
wdes, and Yoún-tá-lô-yê 

24th. ......|Stopt at the city of Youn-leng-hien, is the governor. 
to change horses and porters, ....| 5 [Tbe walls are 5,600 cubits 


j and 12 high, with 
1 gateway on each of the 
4 sides, and HO-tá-15-y& 
is the governor. | 
The wnlis arc 4,900 cubita 
round and 9 high, with 1 
gateway on cach, of the 
4 sides, nod Yuéng-tá-15- 
yé is the governor. 
e walls are 7,000 cubits 
round and 12 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, Phan-té-16-yé is the 
governor. | s 
The walls are 5,000 cubits 
round and 13 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and Lyó-tá-15-yé is 
the governor. 

The walis are 3,500 cubits 
round aud 7 bigh, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and Nyó-tá-lÓ-yé is 
the governor. 

e walls are 14,000 cubita 
round and 14 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and "CTeng-tá-16-yé 
is the governor. 

न he walis are 10,500 cubits 
round aud I? high, with 1 
gateway on ench of the 4 
sides, and Hú-tá-lð-yê ia 


























Ditto, .. .. - - [E : ges through the city of Shya-hók- 
B क्ले के के के # जा कॉ å केळ # # मा # # +% का # # +# छा -> छल # 3 


v 


Ditto,...... Slept at the city of > 
( Chun- ti 7) ७ % DHSS % # ७ " b» ee जा # ee ee 






25th. eee # क Passed through the city of Nue-shyu- 


è ien, cere ee tems ७ ७ अगे se ee ae e.» — 


- 
- E 


b F9. कू | : 
Ditto,....., [Slept at the city of Pd-shya-hien, .. 


26th. ......|Stopt at the city of Tsauk-chow, to 
| ९७७७८०७०८७ and porfers, (Teha & 
tto,....., [Slept at the city of Luon-fshoun-hien, 


w 


r 

















ut : | 
22b. ......|Slept at the Suy of Tseng-fein-fu,| ^ | 

— » Mn J en A ding ककॅकेके% ळे के केके et ae eee . sd * t with 1 

RTE PF — prre 

> — — "WEN ù sides, and Li-tá-10-yé is 


ores 


— o. 
2 
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- Date. Names of places. i Remarks. 


——|——————— 
48th Jan. ..|Stopt nt the city of Teng-chow, to 
- 4834. change horses and porters, (Ting,) 











f The walls are 8,400 cubits 

e| round and 13 high, with 1 
gnteway on ench of the 4 
sides, and Há.tá-10-y& is 
the governor 

6 (The walls are 14,000 cubits 
round and 10 highy with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, nnd Yó-tá-lð-y is 
the governor. (The route 
of the ion. of 1787 
makes (nil lace much 
more distant from Tseng- 





- 


Ditto, ...... |Passed the city of Wiün-tu-hien, .... 









tein-fu.— 
ps... es [Slept at the village of Myeng-yi-feng,| 3 
sc 29th. ......[|Slept nt the village of Puon-fshett- * 
ENNO, oo rss 12 1 


20th. w: Slept at t city of Pauk-teng-fú 
where a Moin resides | 





6 |The walls are 7,000 cubits 
round and 12 high, with I 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, Tshi-hauk-y# is the 
Tsoün-tá, and Tshein-t&á-. 
ló-yé and Oun-tá-10-y& are 
the governors. 

5 |The walls are 5,600 cubits 
round and 7 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 
sides, and Tshein-tá-15-y& 
is the governor. 


Bist. ......|Stopt at the city of Ngan-shyu-hien to 
change horses and porters (Ngan 7) 
"a 
a १४० 
Ditto, 2"... | Slept at the village of Pe-kKAd, ...... 
ist Feb. .... Passed through the city of Teng-tsi- 


an, ee ee ee # के ee %% के केके ee ee ee ee क 


2 Es are 8,400 eubits 
round and 7 high, with 1 
gateway on each of the 4 

. sides, and Lyó-tá-15-y is 
the governor. 

^? The walls are 10,500 cubits 
round and 13 high, with 2 






^ 
— 


Ditto, ...--. Slept at the city of Tsue - chow (Txo- 


&* 48 %% क॑ % के # के% # & केके # के के # छे # ee 






" gateways on the eastern, 
aint, VE Hy 180 i on each of the other 
& and Tshauk-tá-15- 


ond. ed PX Slept at the city of Leng-yan-hien,..| — 
Vi c» | 





| gatew the, 
a Tshein-té-16-yé 













5 es eee 3 | l 1 isthe governor. 21.8 
„s .IRenched the city of Pé-kyín, the re- | | ix 
seh. erre idence of the emperor of China, Arie Ý 
Cs p WIN > (P ds. »५%५ »%७ eee के के के के के ले tte % % 10 : l a ~. 
"do “BIS Se, “See | We —wiy, 






SA toar — 2% Peki there is à fo rtified d chokey post, 

‘a or half taing of the road as considered 

10 days before you reach Pekin to that city, 

of a taing, nnd between every two 

ith a centinel on duty. At each chokey the 
* 
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guard of four or five men came out to receive us, when we arrived there, 
ar and fired five guns. At every large town where we were to stop for the 
night, a party of 5 or 600 armed gnen came outside of the town to meet 
us, and fired three vollies with 50 or 60 muskets and in these towns three 
guys were fired on our agrival at night, and departure in the morning. 
Atleach-stage we were furgished. with horses, boats, porters, &e. nt the 
E expence of the town, and officers of the government conducted us from 
one stage to another, as far as their jurisdiction extended 7 
** Including the (inner) wall of the palace enclosure, there are three lines 
of brick wall on the eastern, western and northern sides of the city of Pekin, 
and four on the southern. The line of wall outermost* is 98,000 cubits 
square and 20 high, with four gateways on the eastétn and western, six 
on the southern, (apparently including the gateways in the southern "o 
of the Tartar city) and two on the northern side. In the middlet line of 
there is one gateway on the eastern and western, and four on the southe 
side (apparently one within the other). In the inner wall of the palace 
e enclosure there is ome gateway on each of the fgur sides. The mid. 
dle wall is 10 cubits high, and the wall of the palace enclosure 13 
cubits. There are battlements on the outermost, and on the inner 
wall of the palace enclosure, but none on the middle line of wall 
which is covered with yellow tiles. The gateways in the outermost, and 
in the inner wall of the palace enclosure are of brick arched. with 
G sheds of three roofs over them; and those of the middle wall have sheds 
e of plain square roofs only over them. ‘There is a tower at the four angles 
of the outer wall. There is a ditch full of water surrounding the outer 
wall; another between the outer and middle walls; another between the * 
middle and palace enclosure walls; and a fourth inside of the palace en- 
closure wall 
“The palace of the emperor consists of a brick terrace with posts, over 
which is placed a double roof, the upper part of which is square and 
eovered with yellow tiles, 
. ™ The age of the emperor is 52 years, of which he has reigned 17 years, 
He has seven queens, but his principal queen is dead. He has one son 
eight years old, and another four years old. He has two daughters also 
by one queen. -One daughter fifteen and the other ten years of age. He 
has two younger brothers by a different mother 
The emperor entrusts the superintendence and direction of public af- 
fairs to the following officers. All affairs relating to the interior (palace) 
are superintended by three men, Shyan-ta-yeng, T'shan-ta-yeng, and Shyi- 
h tü-yeng, who reside at the Nue-we-pa brick building. The business out- 
ne 0 Me carried on, War and military affairs are under 
+ _the su ce of tho Pym-pü-ta-yeng. The Li-pa-ta-yeng takes 


We fide e Tartar and Chinese city appear to be here included. ? 
(0 ~ P This appears to be the exteroal wall of the palace enclosure 
"e. —— si. eh a $ 8 ITT age i 


km 
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charge of ambassadors and receives the reports of all Tsoiin-tes and mili- 
tary and civil officers, and after examination, submits the same to the ema ~- 
peror and issues the necessary replies. {The Koun-pü-tá-yeng superintends - 
persons employed on public works or service. 

“The Shyeng-pü-td-yeng inguires into and decides on criminal aff ri n 
The Ky5-mein-ti-tà has no business ; but the gates of which he had charge 
have been placed under the Li-pü-ta-yeng. The Hu-pa-ta-yeng superin- 
tends the public lands and revenues and the census of the population. 
The Li-pü-tda-yeng superintends the ceremony of doing homage to the 
emperor. There is no Fon or Lhuot.tó (court of justice or council 
chamber of ministers), but each chief exafhines and issues his orders. and 
then reports to the T'a-yeng of the interior, who submits the sume to the 

— . emperor. The T'hi-pü-td-yeng, who superintend affairs outside, are cal. 
|^ led within the palace, whenever the emperor has occasion for them. ‘The 
following is a list of the governors and military officers at a distance from 
the capital. There are ten civil officers. The, T'sozn.tü, the P,hd-taik, - 
the Lydn-tuung, the Lym-taung, the An-tsha-ishin, the Pi-teng-tstn, the ® 
Tyhauk-taik, the Pha-khueng, the T'sd-khueng, and the Shyeng-khueng. — 
There are ten military officers also. The Tí.té, Tsi-taik, Shym-taik, 
Tshan-kyan, Yo-kyi, Ta-tsin, Shyo-pe,  T'sheng-tsoün, | Pa-tsozn, and 
Waik-we. Under one Tsoin-ta there are two P,ha-taik, civil officers, and 
two T7à-t6, military officers, and subordinate officers without number. 
The Tsoün-t& and the civil officers and governors take cogniznnce of 
crimes, thefts, fires, lawsuits and revenue matters. The Tifé and the 
military officers superintend the military and their affairs. ‘There are 
seven kinds of distinction on the top of the head-dress (buttons) cop. 
per, white.coloured, glass, opaque blue-coloured, transparent blue-coloured, 
opaque red, and transparent red-colourgd. The civil officers Tyoan-te 
and P,hu-taik, and the military officer Ti-t&° have transparent red but. 
tons, and the subordinate officers of different colours according to their 
different ranks. The Tsoün-taü and all the civil officers wear a long robe 


~ ^ aim, - 


with the figure of a bird worked in gold thread on the breast and buck. 
'The Tí-t& and some of the military officers wear a long robe with the figure 
of a lion worked in gold thread on the breast and back, and some with 
the figure of a Tiger or of a Tg (fabuloufanimal) on the breast and back. 
The musqueteers wear a blue jacket reaching to the waist, with a border 
vf red two fingers in breadth, and some Chinese letters in white on the 
breast and back. ‘The musqueteers and lancemen also wear the figure 
of a Bhi-iu’s bead (monster's) or of a tiger's head on their head-dress, 
E 
"The "^ ien 
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thers of peacocks are not conferred upon officers according to 
‘their situations. - They are given to military officers only, tomen near 
the emperor who may have distinguished themselves in any action and 
sed. the emperor. All the civil and military officers of towns and 
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ages come once in three years to Pekin. No presents are allowed to 
be | ih 

è i " 

| | monthl a? 
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taken from any of the towns and villages, but the emperor gives a — 
monthly salary in silver to every officer according to his situation, — 
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'* We did not see any images or pagodas connected with Buppn, his pre- 
€ cepts and disciples, sculptured or built, and worshipped by the inhabitants 
of China. We only saw in every *town and village, buildings dedicated to 
Nats, and large images of Nuts, before which buffalos, bullocks, gonts 
ang hogs were killed and “sacrificed. The Chinese priests wear trowsers 
anf juckets of black, blue*or yellow colours, and shave the hair of their 
heads, and wear caps. They eat at night, but have no wife or children. 
They do not drink spirituous liquors and do not study books. They 
guard the buildings dedicated to Nats, and the figures of Nuts, day and 
| night, and after sweeping the floor or ground clean, they burn lights at 
~ night before the figures of th® Nuts, and remain ip attendance ; and 
when the inhabitants of the country kM buffaloes, cows, goats and hogs» 
and offer them in sacrifice, the chief of the priests superintends and directs 
the ceremony. 
“ Children learn to read by paying money to a teacher, From Zuay-laing 
à chokéy to Pekin, all the towns and villages on our road presented us with 
money and clothes agreeably to former custom. Oh our arrival at Pekin 
- we delivered the royal letter and presents and had audiences of the em. 
peror, and he gave us presents. These particulars, with the days on which 
they occurred and the quantity of presents we received, having been al- 
ready reported, (in separate letters to the king and ministers, of which 
- I still hope to procure copies) they are omitted here, and only a descrip- 
tion of the different towns we saw in our journey, and of the city of Pekin, 
and an account of the military and civil officers and of their ‘dress are 
inserted 
** We left Ava on the 97th June, 1833, renched Pekin, the residence of 
the emperor of China on the 3rd February, 1834. We r@mained at Pekin 
32 days and left it on the 6th of March, with the letter from the emperor, 
his presents of cloth for fhe king and queen of Ava, and the letter ad- 
dressed by the ministers of the emperor, to the Zhuot.tó nt Ava. We 
returned by the same route as that by which we went to Pekín, nnd 
arrived at Funan in a certain number of days, and remained there for 
some days, whilst the T'so£n-fz prepared his letter for the ZLAwot-t6 at 
- dva. We then came to Mo-myin, and having written a petition for the 
king and a letter for the ministefs of Avag we inserted these documents 
into bamboos covered with red cloth, and sealing them carefully, deliver- 
ed them to the governor of Mo:myin for the purpose of being forwarded 
to the governor of Bu-mé, who transmitted them to Ava. We requested 
न that governor also to send a party to meet us at the chokey of Luay-/aing 
and escort us in safety agreeably to former custom. From“Mo:myin te 
Luay.taing we were escorted by a party of musqueteers with a suitable 
Officer, und the T»d-budéhs and chiefs of the eight Shan cities conveyed to 
Bu-mé the emperor of China's letter and presents, and all our baggage. 
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—On a new genus of the Plantigrades By B. H. HopasoN Esq 


In your 52nd No., for April 1836, इ described, summarily but care- 
fully, fourteen new* animals of this kingdom, including, with those 
priorly, described by myself in various numbers of vour Journal ang in 
the Society’s Transactions, all the mamm ls then known to me as 
inhabitants of Nepal*, of which. descriptions had not been given by 
others. To General HARDWICKE, science is indebted for an account 
of the Ghoral antelope, and of the yellow-necked marten: to Messrs. 
Vicors and HonsrrELD, for an accoumt of the Nipalese Cat. But I 
am not aware that any more mammals of Nepal had been given to the 
world, when I commenced the task of recording them; and I believe 
1 have added essentially to the correctness of the descriptions of those 
three. The Muisampra or yellow-necked marten (of Baopagrt, by 
the way, originally) had always been stated to be a mustela merely: 
By the examinatiom of its skull I ascertained that it belonged to the” 
subgenus Martes. In like manner, the Nemorhedine Ghoral had 
been alleged to have suborbital sinuses—a mistake which I corrected. 
This gradual emendation of the record of species is the necessary 
fruit of continuous attention ; a fruit that ripens slowly with the recur- 
ring sunshine of opportunity ; for, with so many things to note in 
every animal, it is odds but the specimen or the observer will be 
wanting somewhere, if there be no room or inclination for reiteration. 
J speak apologetically for myself, and, on the present occasion, 
purpose to corfect some errors and deficieucies in the descriptions of 
No. 52 of your Journal — 
~ Two animals are there described by the names of Gulo Nipalensis, 
and Gulo Urva. The latter proves not to be a Gulo, but an osculant 

new form between Herpestes and Gulo, which, I shall now endeavour to 
do justice to, previously amending the statement of the colors of the 
former as follows हे 
- Gulo Nipalensis, nobis. Gjutton, above, saturate- glossy brown; 
below, with a dorsal line extending from the middle of the head nearly 
to the hips; a transverse band drawn obliquely across the brows to 
the middle of the checks; and the terminal third of the tail, brilliant 
orange yellow. Superior and inferior colors sironglv contrasted 
ec occupying ing the lateral as well as inferior aspect of the head, but the 
d body. Edge merely of the per 
ears the same, and. ncolorous 
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with the lower surface: & dark small patch behind the gape, on either 
cheek: fore limbs, paled, internally to the wrists, and frequently 
spreading over the digits : hindfonly to the oscalcis or less. Four teats 
id ed in a parallelogram, in the posteal region df the belly; two of 
then, inguinal, and two ventral. In young animals, and in the winter 
dress of mature ones, the dark superior surface is earthy grey brown, 
and the pale inferior, as well as the marks above, canescent; the dark 
moustache is also wanting. 
Tribe PLANTIGRADES. Genus Urva, nobis. 

Character. Teeth as in the Genus Herpestes. Structure and 
aspect pregisely mediate between Herpestes and Gulo, subver- 
miform and digito-plantigrade. Snout elongated, sharpened and 
mobile. Hands and feet largish; with the digits connected by 
large crescented membranes. Sole and palm nude. Hind feet clad 





, half-way from the os calcis. Nails subequal before and behind, Gulo- 


herpestine. On either side the anus a round, follow, smooth-lined 
gland secreting an aqueous fetid humour which the animal squirts 
out posteally with force. No subsidiary glands, nor any unctuous 
fragrant secretion. Teats six, remote and ventral. Stomach purely 
membranous, without neck or fundus. A short blunt coecum of equal 
diameter with the great gut. Orbits incomplete*. 

— Habits. Cancrivorous and ranivorous; dwelling in burrows in the 
valleys of the lower and central hilly regions of Nepal. 

Type. Gulo Urva, of the Journal No. 52 for April 1836. Urva 
eancrivora hodie, nobis. Affinities various, closest with Herpestes and 
Gulo, connecting Mydans, Mephitis and Ursitarus, on one hand, and 
Herpestes and Viverra on the other, and forming a singular link be- 
tween the odoriferous and fetid genera of the Digitigrade and Planti- 
grade Tribes; its obvious station being at the end of the one, or at 
the beginning of the other tribe. 

Color. That of the jackal or fulvous iron grey, darker and embrown- 
ed on the inferior surface of the neck and on the chest. Limbs black 
brown. A white stripe on either side the neck from ear to shoulder. 
Edge of the upper lip and the whole lower jaw canescent. Terminal 
half of the tail rufous yellow. Fur of two sorts, very ample and laxly 


Gian Somer + 


sis Some o these marks of our genus, or subgenus, are, I am aware, onl 
i their combination with others. And, as to their number, 4 









| Nas te we that we shall only reach the more intimate affinities of the 


into this department of Zoolozy a portion of the precisión and 
have bee applied to the Ornithological department. . ——— 
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set on; the exterior, quadrannulated from the-base with hoary or ful- 
vous and with black; the interior, dusky At the base, fulvous upwards, ^ 


Structure and Size " Feet. Inch. 
Tip of snout to root of tail (dorsal), .....54.......... 1 6 
Length of head (snout to jut of occiput straight), ...... O 4 L 
he MRTOTES ce ee tee —[711 , 
ATUS val and: terminal halt; csicsa eii cc 11 
= ney Snout to fore angle of the eye... oo « os oo oe "ea. 0 14 
sent Thence to base of ear. (1o0be),........ २००० emi rn. 0 14 
Girth of body, behind shoulder, ee eee ee 0 B 
जी आओ कल o 2.55 222592422 2949799595 nS SEN dA 8 2 
^ — Elbow to tiplohgestfünger,...... ee eee nn hors @ 51 
"Tue" knee to tip longest toe, ५: फ्री O 74 
Top wrist to base finger (superior), 2....... « « « - « - »« »« »« »« 0 1à 
Meet Longest finito vade. «2४८८७ init ७७०८ ood: vo Va ba vi^: OO, "MB 
i sults nail (etrilghb) २०००००:००२ू», o ento eo nece o/s wie dss; 0 05 A 
dic Jut of os calcis t base long toe (superior), ..,....... O 24. m 
LODE T ros ७७७५०४५७७७ ४७ ७७७७७७७७७५ है 1$ 
Its nail (WINNIE cuptisscsne तक ७ कक eae pe कक कक कक ७" $ अळा 10 of 
Length of external ear (vertical), ....... -« «० «० ०« eee. O IF 
Its free exsertion from the head, or depth of the helix,.. 0 0.८ 
a Weight of the animal, . नू ने 5 ४ कक ४४ - 225227 oe es abe, ड 


r T 2 


It is impossible to describe the general and particular externa] 
Kp LA पा of this animal more precisely than by saying that they 

lo-herpestine, reference being had to the more slender-bodied 
species of the fermer genus, such as Orientalis and Nipalensis. In 
Herpestes, the structure is more vermjform, with greater length of 

—— of neck, (palpably noticeable in the Skeletons ;) and the hands. 
i | shorter in proportion to the leg and arm, the metacarpi 
ied: of the | 


i being more compactly knit. In Gulo as before limited.. 
but the tail is shorter; the anterior limbs hea fier and. their. 















e body and length of the neck, agree with. of our. 









he 








4 ; more decidedly fossorial ; the aggeement in these latter respects 
rc oser with „Herpestes, t. indeed, almos t identical in reference. 
R oportional et and size of the anterior and, posterio: 
ts and talons. The talons, ARERR ] 
rial, 1 that is, blunter an ३०४ ४३४ £ pde nian 
contour of the cranium, and in the number, 


of the teeth, Urva agrees with H get 
"marked “differ — Sx i 
imal to Gulo, viz. : the orbit incomplete, an ‘a 
nm : te  redt — atte वा म a 


iz - ~ 
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ally the latter, to less than half their size in the skull of Herpestes*. 
= The. thorax is much more capacious in Urva than in Herpestes ; the 
spinous processes of the cervicalevertebrz are smaller and more equal 
and there are only 21 caudal vertebree instead of 98, as in Herpestes, 
In Roth Herpestes and Gulo there are but four mamm:e : in our animal 
4 there are six. The snouf of our animal is much more elongated and 
mobile thun in Gulo: more so palpably than in Herpestes. Lastly, 
the anal apparatus of Urva, differs from that of both genera, approxi- 
mating it very closely to the mephitic weasels, to Honsrigrp's Mydans, 
and to our Ursitarus. ~ 
e Too little is known of the anal and quasi-anaf organs of many 
odorous and foetid genera to enable me to speak with much confidence 
on this subject; but I take the present occasion to retract the asser- 
tion made in your April No. for last year relative to Herpestes. Both 
„the Nipalese species of that genus (Herpestes,) have a congeries of 
small glands surrounding the caudal margin of the anus like a ring, 
and secreting a thick musky peculiar substance, which is slowly pro- 
truded in strings like vermicelli, through numberless minute scattered 
pores. And the lowland species (or Nyula, nobis) has also on either 
- side the rectum, two larger and hollow glands, of similar character with 
the others, apparently, but distinguished by a rather thinner secretion 
by the hollowness of these glands, and by each being furnished with 
a larger and palpable pore. The peculiarity of our Urva is that it 
has only the lateral glands; that their secretion is aqueous, horribly 
feetid, and projectile to a great distance by the living affimal by means 
of the muscular rings which surround the neck of the duct; not to 
mention that the central cavity is much larger, and has a more distinct 
neck or duct, which points obliquely backwards or outwards, causing 
the discharge to be in that direction, I append to this paper a note 
by Dr. CAMPBELL, taken at my request, on the anal apparatus of our 
a Urva, upon which type of our proposed new genus, I shall add no 
more at present save that its manners, so,far as known to me, agree 
much more nearly with those of Gulo than with those of Herpestes. — 
Gents Mustela; subgenus Putorius, Cuvier. Species new. Sub- 
hemachalanus, nobis. Structure, and aspect of Cathia vel auriventer, 


e nobis. Vide Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, December 1835 
va 


parietes and large criste of Herpestes are interesting points — 
| Viverra; as the tumid parietes and small criste of Gulo and 
So . The former or odoriferous races bear in respect to 

| द | the same with the third section of 
d races do with the second section. — 
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Eleven and half to twelve inches long from snout to base of tail, 
Tail five and half inches, or six and half with the terminal hair. 
Uniform bright brown, darker along the dorsal line. Nose, upper 
tip and forehead, with two inches of the end of the tail, black brown 
mere edge of upper lip and whole lower jaw, hoary. A short-Idbgi- 
tudinal white stripe, occasionally, on the frént of the neck and some 
vague spots of the same, laterally, the signs, I suspect, of immaturity 
Feet frequently darker than the body, or dusky brown.  Whiskers 
dark. Fur close, glossy, and soft; of two-sorts, or fine hair and 
soft wool: the latter, and the hair basally, of disky hue; but the 
hair, externally, Bright brown. Head, ears and limbs, more closely 
clad than the body; tail, more laxly, andr tapering to.a point. It 
may be worth while to add that I have recently procured some fine 
specimens, from the Himdlayan districts, of the Ermine, in the winter 
dress of the species i 
— Putorius Erminef must, therefore, be added to the catalogue of" 
Nipalese mammalia ost 

In Nepal the Putorii (of which I have now ascertained the exis- 
tence of three species) are exclusively confined to the northern region. 
Are there any species of this subgenus in the plains of India ? 

P. S. With reference to our type of the genus Ursitazus, the 
following accidental omission in the description, is materiul.- ** The 
penis is large, bony and ringed with two or three corkscrew processes, 
not unlike those of the same member in Rhinoceros Unicornis. The 
testes are largt, nude,and applied to the buttocks, without any pen- 
dency of the scrotum.” `, 

It appears somewhat doubtful whether the molar teeth of Ratellus 


a > > 
— 4 , ^ 









mellivorus But, even if they prove to be the former, there 








will still rei h striking differences of conformation and habits 
between, th al and our Ursitaz as may well entitle the latter to 
the distinct station I have assigned to it, let the value of the distinction 


be generic or only sub-generic. . + vy ee cef 





_ Urva Cancrivora, Hopson, (male.) March 3rd, 1837. |. | 
The testiclés, included in a neat, and very hairy scrotum, are not 
markably pendent, but are well braced up to the pubis The penis 

pointing downwards (to the ground) hangs directly from 3 pubi 

im the tiger, it is terminated by a slender depressed bone Èt 

fideo of fiths an inch in —— e urethra of 
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its lower si one line from the oint. The repuce tuc 
close up to the point? rendering it Amposibis ex 
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organ from its sheath more than jths of an inch. In copulation the 
point alone of the penis can be introduced, unless in this animal the 
organ is not bared, but used sheathed. The prepuce, however, is 
hairy to its attachment; which renders this unlikely. um 
The anal orifice is bare and very capacious. On each side of the 
orifice (central and lateral} rather without, than within, the sphincter, 
there is a round opening, large enough to admit the point of a com- 
mon dissecting blowpipe, through which, on pressure of the sides of 
the anus, a whey-colored, fetid fluid, the consistence of thin gruel 
passes in a jet. The direction ef these openings is posterior (towards 


the tail) the fluid not passing into the rectum, Hut being thrown 


behind the animal. The blowpipe, ere it passed into the cavity com- 
municating with these orifices, had to be directed anteriorly and 
laterallyf, n removing the integuments from the perineum, two 
globular white-colored bodies, each the size of^a cherry, were found 


"ju contact with the rectum, one on each side, and 1n thecentre. The 


membranous attachments of these bodies to the gut being removed, 
there remained a connecting neck about gths of an inch long, (the 
duct from their centres) which opened as described, and through which 
the fluid was discharged. A medial section of these globular bodies 
separated them into two cups, the hollows of which when united were 
large enough to contain the largest marrowfat pea. The cavities of 
their bodies swere lined with a very delicate white, smooth, and shining 
membrane, external to which, and surrounding it entirely, was a layer 
of white glandular substance,—the secreting organ. The whole was 

enveloped in a thin membranous covering. "The two lateral openings 

described were the only ones apparent, on the anal orifice. Immedi- 

ately under the integuments, and close to the sphincter ani at its 

perineal margin, lay the vesicule seminales, white, of an oval form, 

and j an inch in length. I call these bodies vesicule seminales as. 
they were connected closely with the urethra at their opposite sides, 

from that in contact with the restum. If they are not vesicule semi- 

nales, what are they ? they áre not prostates; but they may however 
espond to the glands of Cowper in the human subjectt 

ना +> A. CauPBELL, M. D 














sitting, with * the animals vent towards me about a foot off, the* bodies 
this fluid were pressed upon, when a portion of it was squirted 


5 
said, the whole of the Carnivora, Ruminantia, Cetacea, 
, with the exception of two of the latter, are without 
ipod eet ed atis 
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VI.—Znterpretation of the most ancient of the inscriptions on the pillar — *. 
called the lát of Feroz SHAR, nfar Delhi, and of the Allahabad 
Radhia and Matttah pillar, or lat, inscriptions which agree therewith 
By James PRINERP, Sec. As. Soc., &c. 


I now proceed to lay before the Socicty the results of my application 
of the alphabet, developed by the simple records of Bhilsa, to the cele- 
brated inscription on Frroz’s column, of which facsimiles have been in 
the Society's possession since its very {pundation, without any success- 
ful attempt having been made to decipher them. This is the less to be 7 
wondered at when we find that 500 years before, on tf re-erection 
of the pillar, perhaps for the second or third time, by the emperor 
Feroz, the unknown characters were just as much a mystery to the 
learned as they have proved at a later period—'* Round 1६” says the 
author of the Hoftaklim, * have been engraved literal -characters* 
which the most intelligent of all religions have been unable to explain. 
Report says, this pillar is à monument of renown to the rájas or 
Hindu princes, and that Feroz Sain set it up within his hunting 
place: but on this head there are various traditions which it would 
be tedious to relate 

Neither MUHAMMED Amv’n the author of the Haftaklim, nor Fenisns 
TEH, in his account of Fegoz’s works alludes to the comparatively 
modern inscription on the same pillar recording the victories of 
VisALA Deva &ing of Sdcambhari (or Sámbhar) in the 12th century, of 
which Sir WILLIAM Jomwxs first, and, Mr. Cotusrxooxe afterwards, 
published translations in the first and stventh volumes of the Re- 
searches. This wasin quite a modern type of Naégari; differing about 
as much from the character employed on the Allahabad pillar to record 
The victories of CHANDRA and SaAsUDRA-GUPTA, as that type is now 

ceived to vary from the more ancient form originally engraven on 
— of these pillars; so that (placing CHANDRA~GUPTA, in the third 
"or fourth century, midway Between Visaxa, in the Samvat year 1220 
and the oldest inscription) we might have roughly deduced an anti- 
quity of fourteen or fifteen centurics unterior to VisALA's reign for the 
original lát alphabet, from the gradual change of form in the alpha- » 
ymbols, had we no better foundation for fixing the period of 

apbese monuments 
pics my preceding notice, I trust that has been set at 
- — that it has been satisfactorily proved that the several pillars of 
, Ali llahabad. Radhia erected under the orders of — 4^ 
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king DzvíwAMPIYA Prrapast of Ceylon, about three hundred years 
befor Christian era. "os s फे 
l have there also explained the nature of the document, and have 





. now only to disclose its contents in detail, as far ds my hasty scrutiny, 


and my very imperfect acquaintance with the languages of ancient 
India will permit. 

The difficulties with which ] have had to contend “are of a very 
different nature from those presented by more modern inscriptions, 
where the sense has to be extracted from a mass of hyperbolical 
eulogy and extravagant exaggeration emfbodied still in very legible 
and classical Sanskrit Here the case is opposite — the sentiments 
and the phraseology are perfectly simple and straightforward—but 
‘the orthography is sadly vitiated —and the language differs essentially 
from. every, existing written idiom: it is as it were intermediate 
between the Sanskrit and the Pali; anda degree of license is therefore 


"requisite in selecting the Sanskrit cquivalent of each word, upon which 


fo.base the interpretation—a license dangerous in the use unless 
restrained within wholesome rules; for a skilful pandit will easily find 

word to answer any purpose if allowed to insert a letter or alter a 
vowel ad libitum. There are some substitutions authorized — d 
logy to the Pálí which require no explanation—such as the p 
tion bé or pati for the Sanskrit लि; kate for छते; dhamma for wa: the 








‘the notes appended to the translation TS 
vos: ing the society's portfolio I found tlie five original mas 
"muscript. plates of Captain Hoars, whence the engravings published 
in the Researches seem to have been copied. Their collation * 
‘of essential service in detecting a few errors of the vowel marks 
-have erept into the engraving. I found also two much larger dria 
ings of the first and last inscription of the series, aE arently of the 
actual dimensions.—These I suppose to have been originals pre- 
sented to Sir Wrtttam Jones by Colonel Potier, and therefore of 
themselves venerable for their antiquity! But they are by no m 
faithful as Captain Hoan&'s copy, and the inscrip n rou 
col the — blunder of the two lowermost lin 
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have rendered good service by supplying a vowel, or an anuswara requir- 4 
ed for the plural of a verb, omitted through mistake in the smaller copy.  ' 

In contriving a fount of type ad&pted to this ancient and highly 
elegant form of Ndgarf, I have made but a few insignificant alterations 
which I trust will not be thought unwarrantable.—The D. OQ. and © 
being of smaller size than the other letters in the original :—I have r 
elongated them to square with the rest. The vowels also are in the 
original attached to the sides of these letters as []- bd, ()- thi, -@ thé 
I have made them []. ©, © to avoid an unseemly gap. The letter ( 
is inflected on the centre with é and दै thus -( , C; these I have for - 
uniformity made ( , Č: it is necessary to notice this, lest consulters 
of the originals should imagine f had been taking liberties with my 
materials. For the compound vowel o also I have been forced to 
content myself with a prolonged stroke (the e and a united) as | no, 
in lieu of the moe elegant break given in the original to shew 
the two vowel marks as Ff no. Nothing material however is lost 
through these trifling modifications ; while with them the ancient 
alphabet becomes easier to print, and certainly easier to read, than the 
more complicated letters of the (so-called) perfected (Samskrita) al- 
phabet of the bráhmans T 
_ fhe four inscriptions facing the four cardinal points on the pillar 
appear to be enclosed in frames and to be each complete in itself. ` 
These four edicts are repeated verbatim on the three other láts, with 
exception of tbe lower half of the eastern tablet which is wanting in 
all, as is likewise the long inscription round the shaft below the 
separate tablets. ^ 

E the other hand the Allahabad pillar has five short insulated 
* s at foot* which are not to be found elsewhere. They are curious 
| eir allusion three times to the second queen of DRVÁNAMPIYA ; 
Gat from the incompleteness of the lines on the right hand the 
context ntext cannot thoroughly be explained: the three letters at the end 
of the third line look line nffmerals 
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Lh. 2 FSALLAL PES ALLHS ns. 
EREL PSL AAG JUA DEFY 


| 1 | JDevánampiyasá vechanend savata vahamagd . 
* Vataviyd : cheta dutiyáyá deviye déne. 
J'ambávadi kivd alameva dána petha è (?) 
Kichhi ganiyatdye deviye senáni ava 
Datiydyá deviye titivalamatu evdkiye 


We might translate the whole of the firstline: दुवानांप्रियस्य वचनेन 
saa: Agia: वक्तव्या:, ! By the word of Devánampiyd—must be called 
a perfect ascetic or Brahmag The second line certainly records a 
gift fearerare aq * of the second queen’—and the alamevadána. . a suf- 
ficiency of gifts of some particular kind. Kichhi ganiyatd dev may be 
supposed to be the name of the lady, or kichhi may be kinchit, some, 

“little. —Sendnf, a general :—titt for tritfya third, And other insulated 
words can be recognized but without coherence 
— To return from this digression :—The general object of DevAnam- 
FPIYA's series of edicts is according to my reading, to proclaim his re- 
nunciation of his former faith, and his adoption of the Buddhist persua 
sion, to which wholesome change he invites others from every rank in 
Society, by a representation of its great excellency He addresses to 
his disciples, or devotees, (for so I have been obliged to translate 
“ rajaké, as the Sanskrit रखका, though I would have preferred rdjakd, 
ministers, had the first á been long—) a number of specific rules for 
their guidance, with penalties of a co atively mild nature for any 
omission in their performance but th B nier drift of the writing seems 
directed to enhance the merits of the author,—the continual recür. 
rence of esa me kate, * so have I done,'—arguing rather a vaunt of hia 
own acts, than an inculcation of virtue in others, unless by the 
E of example. — a 
3 —]1t is a curious fact that although the intent of the royal Convert 
seems to have been to spread every where the knowledge of his hà | 
sion, and of the virtuous acts to which it had given rise on his p 
and further to set forth the main principles of his new faith, yet the 
c name of the author of that religion is no where distinctly or directly 
introduced, as Bunpna, os £A, SHÁKYA MUNI', &c. At the end of 
-the first sentence, indeed, the expression 5 kachhati, whic 
have supposed to be inte for sugatam gachhati, may be thou - 
to contain one of Buppsa’s names as Sucaro, (the well-come)—but 
^». even in this the error in spelling makes the reading doubtful. In 
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another place I have rendered a final expression agnim namisati, * shall 
give praise to Agni’—a deity we are hardly at liberty to pronounce 
connected with the Buddhist worship, though points of agreement 
and harmony may be adduced. But in any case 3७४1 if rendered 
generally as * god’ keeps him distinct from Bupnpna * the teaches’ of 
whose deificgtion no evidence is afforded by the inscription; for 
neither is there any allusion to images of him, nor to temples or 
shrines enclosing his relics. It is only by the general tenor of the 
dogmas inculcated, that we can pronounce it to relate to the Buddhist 
religion. The sacred name constanthy employed—the true keystone 
` ‘of Sukxra’s reform—is Dhamma (or dharma), * virtug ; upon the 
exceeding excellencies, and the incontestable supremacy, of which 
divine attribute the whole of his system seems to have originally 
rested, and by which it may have won its way to the hearts of a peo- 
ple whose inclinations were already imbued with admiration of this 
quality in their own ancient system, though jt had since been mixed 
up with an unseemly mass of inconsistencies and gross idolatries: 
and the pious and reflécting must have been glad to reject them, when 
an opportunity was afforded of saving their consciences from the 
dreadful alternative of being thought to throw off all religion, if they 
-discarded the one in which they were born and bred. Buddhism 
-was at that time only sectarianism; a dissent from a vast proportion 


-of the existing sophistry and metaphysics of the Bráhmanical schools, 














i: ‘without an absolute relinquishment of belief in their gods, or of con- 
^  formity in tWeir usages, and with adherence still to the milder 
qualities of the religion, to all in shert that it contained of dharma, 
virtue, justice, law. The very term Devánampiya, * beloved of the 
—— 8 the retention of the Hindu pantheon generally ; and this 


WOOD JIB, 
— P — 


| ht be. easily confirmed by reference to Mr. Csoma’s note on the 

— . birth life of SHAKYA. ३ १३5५: 
Those who have studied the mystics of Buddhism from the lucid 
dissertation of Mr. Hoposgs in theeJanuary and february Nos. of 
Jas ars J ournal, will know that DHARMA is the —* member of 
| 8 Triámnáya, or triad,—( Buddha, Dharma, Sangha,—) according 
ie theistical m hool; while what Mr. Hono*oN calls the | 
ol e: rma to the first place. Wi ith them **. 
sole entity, invested with intrin 
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* specific forms, which are spontaneously evolved from the union of 


Buddha with Dharma*." Happily in our inscription there is no neces 
sity to resort to these subtleties ðf the schools which have rendered a 
plain matter perplexed. The word is bere eviderftly used in its sim- 
ple sense of “ the law, virtue, or religion"—and though ite gifts and 
excellencies are vaunted, there is no worship offered to if, no godhead 
claimed for it 

The word dhamma is in the document before us generally coupled 
with another word, vadAi, in its several cases, dhamma-vadhi, dhamma- 
voghiyd, &c. according to the Sanskrit grammatical rules of combina2 
tion or samásg > 

The most obvious interpretation of the word vaghi is found in the 
Sanskrit efg vriddAi, increase, whence are derived the vernacular words 
barhná, to imerease ; barhid, increasing ; bayhat, increase, &c., differing 
imperceptibly in pronunciation from the vaghi and vadhitá of the 
inscription. The constant recurrence of the same expression would 
Jead to the conclusion that the religion of Buppwa was then generally 
known by this compound title, as ‘the increase of virtue,” * the 
expansion of the law,’ in allusion to the rapid proselytism which ‘it 
sought and obtained. ^ vell 

"Against this interpretation if it be urged that the dental dA Dis 
other cases used for the Sanskrit dh Ww;'as in the word dharmma itself; 
in vadhe, murder ; bandha, bound, &c. Such objection may be met by 
instancing other undoubted cases where the cerebral dA is used for the 
Sanskrit « ddà as in HGF aghakosaydni (for arddha) “half 
kos;' and in like manner the dental rth is generally expressed by the 
cerebral th, as atha, atháya for we, व्यथाय bend 
~ The only other word by which vaghi can be rendered is the Sanskrit 
wf" vritti,* occupation, turning.” Now we have examples of the 
dental f being represented by the cerebral d in the inscription, espe- 
cially when double or combined with p, as jj g sadda for sapta, (or 
satta, Pali) seven; and in one*compartgent (the commencement of 
the under inscription round the shaft), the same letter, ¢ dd is used 
indifferently for 6, dh, in the very word, dhamma vaddiyd, which we 
are discussing. It is hardly possible to EI ० expressions 
5o strikingly similar in orthography as diam d dhammavatti 
or vaddi, yet of such opposite meaning should be applied to the same 
thing: = One arae LX ee Je wrong; and I should have had no question 
which to prefer, wert curious expression I remembered to 
have met with in the Tibétan translation of the Buddhist volumes. 
3४७: ae hes wf poll. AR BER? Vol V. page 37, भा aa 
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Of the twelve principal acts in Sn&xra's life described in the Gya- | 
cherrolpa (S. Lalitavistára), the tenth is translatéd by Mr. Csoma 
Korosi, '* He turns the wheel of the law, or publishes his doctrine ;" 
now it was possiblethat the Sanskrit of this expression might be found 
ua टक्तिसिवत्तथ्ले or in the Pili, dhammavutti vavethayati, vutti sigbify- 
ing explication or doctrine, as well as * wheel 
Finding a copy of the Lalita Vistára in Sanskrit amongst Mr. 
HopGson’s valuable collection of Buddhist works transferred from the 
College of Fort William to the Asiatic Society’s library, I requested 
my pandit KAMALA'KA'NTA to look isto it for this expression ‘ wheel 
of the law' adopted by the Tibetan translators; and he was not long 
in extracting an abundance of examples of its use thus in the 299th 
leaf, in the 25th adhydya, TATHAGATA (Buddha) is made to say :—* © 
arcredt गमिष्यामि wart काशिकांपरी। « 
घरे चक्र प्रवर्तिष्ये लेकेषु प्रतिव च्तितं ॥ Eo 
^ ©] will go to Benares:—having arrived at the city of Káshi, I will turn the 
wheel of the law, which is revolving amongst mankind, (i.e. I will run my 
religiogs course.’) 
"The word dharmachakra is here distinct enough, and not to be 
confounded with our dhammavagAi. The following example from the 
‘913th leaf, I therefore add less to strengthen the evidence than as a 
curious employment of many of the expressions met with in other 
^ - parts of our inscription, particularly in the eastern tablet. — — 


स्रिरसाचिःप्रक्षिपन्य तथागतमध्यसक्तस्थ धर्मेचक्र प्रवत्तनाय TING भगवान 
ध्मंचक्त । प्रवर्तयलु छगतः WSCWum | बहु qa छिलाय बहुजन सुखाय व्याकानु 
कम्या ये व्वनकासेस्याथाय fears सुखाय देवानांच मनप्याणां यस्य भगवन्‌ 
ध्र्मेथञ्गं। प्रवर्ष महा वर्ष | 'उच्छापय _महा धर्मध्वज | प्रपूरय मच्षाधमं शंखं 
garea मचहाधर्मङ्न्दभिं। ` 


SITES tawed the head in reverence :—Do thou, oh BuaGava’n, be pleased 
to set about turning the wheel of the law of him that hath firmly embraced 
GATA. Turn thou the wheel of the'law oh SuGATA" For the be yt: of 
E people, for the delight of much people, for compassion to the world, for 
| reason of the necessities of man,—f ‘the benefit, for the delight 
crifice of the law: 

r1 ipu iria ad p^ होतेकी; banner 
ie gendi great conch of the law :— strike loud the great drum 
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` ^. direct illustration by the actual employment of the term dharma vriddhi 
was wanting; afid, although on further search the precise expression 
was not found; the pandit met with many instances of the word 
vriddhi occurring in’ connection with bodhi, which as applied to the 
Buddhist faith was nearly synonymous with dharma: Bodhi vriddhi 
* | the growth of knowledge, or metaphorically the growth of the bodhi 
or sacred fig tree—the tree of knowledge, being as applicable to Bud- 
 dhism, as dharma vriddhi, the growth of grace. Thus in the 181st 
leaf | 4.60%, 


'भिच वस्त स्मिनसमये;टे। योधि दि दैवताः | acu Aefa दया त्रेयसीचित | 
saa सत्यजादिनी ॥ समगनोचयाः ताःवा धिस तं pura: मभीर।कारे arty 








wa fea वयन्तिस् | | = 
* "The bhiksMus (priests) at that time (said there were) eight goddesses of bodhi 
, vriddhi that is to say :— Srí vríddAi, dayá, sreyasl, chit, idavalà satyavddinl ; 
* samagani, chayá*:—these (eight divine personifications) from doing service 


to the great saint, by the practice of asceticism, as well as by the grace of the 
great saint, (the said priests) have magnified.’ 

This passage is corrupt and consequently obscure, but it teaches 
plainly that dAarmavriddAi of our inscription may always be under- 
stood, like bodhivridhi, in the general acceptation of ‘ the Buddhist 
religion. * 
| Proselytism, turning the wheel, or publishing the doctrines, which- 1 
ever is preferred, was evidently a main object of the Buddhist system, 
| andit is pointed at continually in the pillar inscription." Not content 
ir with injunctions to spread thg tenets among the rich, the poor, the 

householder, and the ascetic ;—bráhmans, the arch-opponents of thë 
| o named, under the disguise of the corrupt spelling bdbhana ; 
e aes court and the zenánah (if the term is allowable for a period an- 
ब terior to the seclusion of the fair sex)—are specifically recommended 
endeavours of the missionary. 
said that the founder of the faith is not named. Neither is 
title of the priesthood, bhikhu or bhichhu to be found 
ord is so frequently met with among the Bhilsa dánams 
j » (written sometimes mdtd) and dhamma mahdámatá 
priests ‘the wise men, the very learned in religion.’— 






















genius, praise-giving, truth-speaking, 
" 4 —— 
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The same epithet is found in conjunction with bAikhié in the interesting 
passage quoted by Mr  Tumwovm in the preceding article on the 
Pitakattayan, (see page 506.) e 

But it is possible that this expression has been misunderstood by 
the pandit : mahámdtá YU A even if by-shortening the a it be read 
mahdmatd, the greatly wise, can only metaphorically be said to become 
vyáptá or * pervading’ all orders of society, in order to conversion : 
while Mr. Honcsox's epitome, above alluded to, gives us another 
mode of interpretation perhaps more consonant with the spirit of 
the system.  Maháümátrá (in Pili mfhhámátd) is another name for 
Dharma, as Prajna Paramitá the great mother of Buddha—the uni- 
versal mother, omniscience, illusion, mdyd, &c.—and as such may be 
more correctly supposed to pervade than mahdmatd the priests, which 
moreover is always written in Pali, mahdmati J 
^ lt wil be remarked that assemblies are mentioned (nikáydni), and 
preachings (dhammasavandni), and ordinances of all sorts, but there js 
no allusion to the vilira by name, nor to the chaitya, or temple: no 


“hint of images of Buppna's person, nor of relics preserved in costly ` 


monuments. The spreading fig tree and the great dhitris, perhaps in 
memory of those under which his doctrines were delivered, are the only 
“objects to be held sacred, or to have rites performed at them ; and in 


those rites, the ment-offering-»*the sacrifice of blood, is interdicted as 
x the highest sin 


—"The edict prohibiting the killing of particular animals is perhaps 


one of the most curious of the whole.—The particularity with which 
~it commences on the birds is ill supported by what follows regarding 
animals, which are dismissed with a savachatupad? ‘ all quadrupeds'—as 
it the sculptor or scribe had found the engraving of such a list too 
long a job to complete — The two first birds, suke, ike, the. green 


arrot and maina, are the principal pet birds of €. Hindus, still 
PT SS 
















unctions of Moses to the Jews on the eame subject. The listin 
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the stork, heron 


n our list 





xm s ‘the eagle, the ossifrage, - 
En the ow] 
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." diately following the catalogue of birds, ** All fow/s that creep upon 
7 ah four shall be an abomination unto you," presents a curious coins 
| cidence with the expression of otir tablet ‘ savechatapade ye pati bhogan 
‘no etè? which comes after gámakapote, the tame dôve. 
— But the edict by no means seems to interdict the use of animal 
7 food—probably this would have been too great an ipnovation, It 
restricts the prohibition to particular days of fast and abstinence, on 
-the chief, of which, fowls that have been killed are not even to be 
offered for sale—and on these days, beasts of burthen are to be 
a. *xempted from labour: ‘the ox even shall not be tied up in his stall,’ 
$ — The shee » goat, and pig seem to have been the" staple of animal 
। food at the period—they are expressly mentioned as kept for fattening, 
"andare only not to be slaughtered while with young or giving milk : 
but merit is ascribed to the abstaining from animal food altogether, 
U Rarna PAULA tells me no similar rules are to be found in the P4li 
~ works of Ceylon, nor are the particular days s&t apart for fasting or 
‘wpavasun in the inscription, exactly in accordance with modern Bud- 
* —dhistic practice which observes only the dtthami and panaradassami, or 
— 8th and 15th of each half lunation, (that is, nearly every 7th day.) All 
;, ~ the days inserted are however of great weight in the Hindu calendar 
` : of festivals, and the sectarians may not yet have relinquished them. 
-> Thus the two lunar days mentioned in the south tablet, tishya (or 
~ gushya) and punarvasu, though now disregarded, are known from the 
~ «Lalitu Vistdra to have been strictly attended to b 
~ In the 14th leaf we have the following example. 


क yes MEN. «V Os A वह्थधिसंत्व H . . Y | 
-o च्य्य खलु भिक्षवा वष्धिसत्व सवे नगरुजनं प्रसुप्तं विदित्वा रात्रि 
'समपंचोप्रस्थितं ज्ञात्वा व्यपु नच्तचाधिपति यक्तं are ainda निव्कमण 

jas क।लमिति en स्कन्द्क मामज यंलिस्म | 

"fe Sp SH o. 


= “The priests perceiving the people of the cities of Bodhisatwa to be sleeping, 
oot no 


y the early priests. 



















kd 


and knowing too that the middle of the night had arrived, and knowing that fhe 
una 7 — ya ug p | 
y. moon entered info the mansio of Pushya ; knowing that this was the time 
“of night to depart (for some religious observance), called their disciples.’ 
iio: P re M the mention of these days is of high interest, as proving 
m hat t 4 a है à lar ste AD 5 | 454.4 ' > or 
— aat t P ; re 80 system of the bráhmans wasthe same as we see it now, 
te e centuries beforé our era, and not the modern invention BENTLEY - 
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| and som have pretended. The astronomy of the Puránas was 





| "eg s Mr. Wi .KINSO W us shewn) as much a bone of contention be- 

— he o sects, * 'ere their other branches of metaphysics, 

— vL. 3 of the fierce conflicts between the followers of the two rel is ions 

| t probably taken place. Occup yying the throne and the court it had 
we’ asde: | Sais 
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transport, which, judging from the inability of the be d 


"e made familiar to that 


576 Interpretation of the inscription ° (Jury, 
nothing yet to fear. Nevertheless (if I have read the passage aright) 
opposition was contemplated as conversion should proceed, and the 
weapons prescribed to meet it are *' the foolishness of preaching, 
and a stedfast adhtrence to ordinances. Meantime the example of 
royal benevolence was exercised in a way to conciliate the Ndndpdsan- 
das, the Gentjles of every persuasion, by the planting of trees along 
the roadsides, by the digging of wells, by the establishment of bazars 
and serais, at convenient distances, Where are they all? On what road 
are we now to search for these venerable relics, these banyan trees and 
mangoes, which, with the aid of Profesor CANDOLLE's theory*, would 
enable us to confirm the assumed date of our monuments ?. The lát 
of Feroz is the only one which alludes to this circumstance, and we 
know not whence that was taken to be set up in its present situation 
by the emperor Feroz in the 14th century—whether ite had stood. 


- there from the first? or whether it was re-erected when it received the ir 


inscription recording the victories of VisALA DEVA in the Samvat year 
220 or A. D. 1163 ?—This cannot be determined without a careful 


re-examination of the ruindus building surrounding the pillar, which © 


I hope some of my antiquarian friends will undertake. The chambers 
described by Captain Hoare as a menagerie and aviary may have been ° 
so adapted from their original purpose as cells for the monastic - 
priesthood—a point which the style of their architecture may settle 
The neighbourhood should also be examined for traces of a vihára, a 

holy tree, a road, and boulees or large pakka wells :—the texture of 

the stone also” should be noticed, that the quarry whence it was - 
brought may be discovered, for now 4hat we know. $0 much of its 
history we feel a vivid curiosity to prv into the further secrets of this 
interesting silastambha, even to the difficulties and asd cost of its - 






overnment 
to afford the expense even of setting the Allahabad — on 
its pedestal, must have.fallen heavily on the coffers of the Ceylon 
monarch ! . = £. — त d 
But I must now close these desultory remarks, in the ho > 
after rendering them more worthy of the object by future atu 
search ; and proceed to lay before the Society, first a co 
the inscri ption in its own character, and then in Roman le 
have preferred to Nágarí, because the Páli language 
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~ = L Inscription on the North compartment. 
- i561 CL tLe Vete- uc Asia 
240 HAAALY FL DUJO STOR 
+ SEPA 0JA ९७७९ OFL HLA HAS DSTA 
= 4HAb v4 HAL dado HAL ALL 
SHALLALL Pd di ४४ 9.७७. 
6 D'H Ud. D SFY kd dans sdk slakaéd 
7yddbd Y (ककव Asid HEHd HLADL Á 
8d be Us. Ad HJ dbi deb LLas VEÁHA 
98USAUD PALSD E -LDSBLUJIL DWIZDI 
1098 1%19,71 DBINAK SET UL ए७५७ JE 
11 ७७: ४७ DUSD FL dD BK HOLE OLFEL1 -— 
f Jle¥TsI ddl dicil OLDS ४ (४ 
ISdALPd LISTdId $4DBHLAU-C H DJ 
14 81-43 परवा. ७७ 8 ori +£Li+¢CL PALY 
75963, -LD'8JUJTUÀA ६ ५४.1 ७८ LEA dJ 
© 160Afd LAAA उठ ७८ LEAK AUCTOR 
17 PSL LIA PNR LB 
£" a8TLl4CALSLUU14-J'U 0.7 A L SHALL 
19 LEK Buc SIdT POLS dT १७५१३० YI 
20 161४11४ HOd 7L LOJI TD ४1 74 
JLLSUt SLA dddd ९७0४४१० :-५/४ 


"ELBEG ATA... . 


abad version is cut off after the 3 first letters of the 19th line. 







578 _ Restoration of the oldest inscription (oz. 


4 vs 
II. Inscription on the West compartment 


१ ad LLI एकक Lo- HG bón | 
? Hd ALS JL DEVOUT ७/*-) EFS EN s 
3 Dir A Add Hd EIS 
4e°tS HALALS+C FAVEF प्कठपत (3३५२३ -.. 
5+ YLUSALSi ELWELLEO ०४४४1) ७ 9 ES?) > 
6 HAULS VILLE FLL ELA A D*BLAL © 
TELS 70९ EL ELLE नव UJ d 
SHIDLSA WEF LILA LJ JADY Ui 0४ 
9 eo [LucdJdik A एवर्स कळ ४७ ४ Lisvet 
* 10 dDAS HOLLE SLALDAL 7 ७6६५ — 
^ AP Haro ek SLADA dUABUE' ७१ ७-७८ ७ * 
WESUBVEFEC EL*LEMEADTL LLPAHAK —— 
18 HLO A HSYLI+YLUSALSA PALYNEFL 
14 Hd -Jó 5? ó. HALALHC. -6A SAU PUTA — 
5 SILAY idök # 70४४३ Hà -ÀUdBHAA- 
16001051४1 KSA FLUAS DL ALPS GLY 
DASL AFSL DPUDVAESADADL 1 
Tara SLE ULR PL PUK एका LU A b A 
39 -ó608 ७५००७ ७ Fuh CUA ४४०३५ d 
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4. — — 
US e se art of the Allahabad inscription s to be legible at the 1: A: 
iiM The whole is to be found on the RadAia pillar; (vol. TV. —— 


FE एय ation af. t SQ Mah ci So Pi. XX! M B 
16 3rd letter of the 20th line the words “|, JÒ el - 
Pula 
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"m 
} 
IHI.—Jnseription on the South compartment 
TM qme no 


1PSL OL CLedVe C6 Hi- td A 3०५ 
? Hd0A L8 -HLSÁAL HSOLL+CL OLO 
3 कुणी Jf HJI dtót ७४७ 195१ ASC 
4 EAF WUÜUTUJfT 5/ १10४5 354343 
— SIN ७ ७८+ ७४६४७ Fé CALF ७1७७४० 
SAF LLP LIMA LAADA ॥४+ DÀ 
" àd bo? bUCdA EDA Ld TSLA HEFL 
' 8 prtd tid Adis CLYLS #५ ७५ GAd- 
~ 9 bdfL ४८७७ ४४५+ 5 DEC EHCSL AVES 
IOEPLASL 55HLlOULé SELLS EF LASL 
TTT ERNEST ph d Julud AS bd Adds ४४% 
WALbSdL did’ ULed Uu CU S; 0 63 
18 1 ७७७१४9७०७७ + ७७+५ 80, DALLS PSL 
14 No Ld tà Cd Ao «LUÜn LIU EsLFLL 
IGEWASLL HOMLTL ००७०. ७९. ००7; KGL 
736 t1441 Ad i Hid P5 ALELVIASL 
17 HEF DAF At) 9 6 ७४'1 LJ154 ELVAIASL 
15 761, LLddb da Shh d'A*Hib ७१३७ ४७००7 1 ८6 
^39 JIL EFCSEL करक काप DAL 
^ ५० HAVEL LSA ODLYETL+CL 


on | in at the end of the 7th line scems accidently to have been 








» Feroz > Tt is supplied from the Radhia and Mafia pillars. 

jad version is erased from the 3rd letter of the 6th line. The other 
after Lp twice in the 10th line.) ES 
ळर AAD INAS » wc आढे 
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580 Restoration of the oldest inscription (10८४, 
IV.—Jnscription on the Easttómpartment. 

OSL UL ७४७६ ७७ Hl booed 

Rob HdóALS 0४-0३ ७ ०५७ 

3 (॥त१क /७0"४७७८ ॥*,॥'0*४०&ए&6 

tud JHO VASA UCATS HO by, 
SLA Vd *LALd ld bb HLUD 

6 "४ यक) HSCS AOdAsCH ७४७ 

T ud वकक (१४ tà Gb HUB LER 
SESDLLED bd-L'HAZ ७३७॥४1: 

9 क४ए४१४॥ hesdidh HdiALE 
10 “0४३७ ०1 ०७० 
Ms5lUL UL5b J£ LS HE L HAHA 
12 HAJ JEL Ub US’ ळत OEL 
18 0:४५ 6८ ddd 1१६1. HLJUS D¥Sed 
14560 PA’ PSL ७0, Obed JE ७७७ १७४ 
15 756 AFAd HAN ७०५ bd JELTO £1 
16 41 G4 D'8& 64 SULA LAEI HLJ ७४८ 
Mwp85ób SCO AFLHEL HLUCUEJ 
18 f 1j EL ४-1४ ०4 0:84७< S604 FLA FL 
19 H2 TELL 0:8५ GLA DA PSL D, 0५, १८७४६ UA 
20 HE PABLO DBL LI GELLY DYLNOL 
P HLODE PAEL LA HLUCUÉUR Hd LEGA 
[The Mathie and Radhia inscriptions terminate with the tenth line. The 


remainder of tbis inscription and the following running round the Column are 
to the Delhi monument.] | outs - pew: 
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1837.) onthe Columns of Delhi, Allahabad, Betiah, &c. 581 


Translation of the Inscription of the North compartment. 

Thus spake king DEVANAMPIYA Pirapasi :—In the twenty-seventh 
year of my anointment, I have caused this religious edict to be 
published in writing. I acknowledge and confess the faults that have 
been cherished in my hearg. From the love of virtue, by the side of 
which all other things are as sins—from the strict scratiny of sin, 
—and from a fervent desire to be told of sin :—by the fear of sin and 
by very enormity of sin :—by these may my eyes be strengthened and 
confirmed (in rectitude). 


Line, Transcript of the Inscription on the North compartment. 
Dayánampíya piyadasi L4ja evam áhá, Saddavisutivasa 
abhisitenamé, iyam Dharmmalipi tikhdpitd 1. 
Hidatapdlit? dusampátipddaye 2. Aynata agdyé dhammakdmatéyd 
agéya palikhdyd, agáya sustsdyd, agina bhayend 
agena usihend, esa chakhomama anusathiyd 3 


eC o4 Ci 


—— — ——————————————S— — — — — t 
* 1. The opening sentence has been fully explained andecommented on ia the 


| preceding Journal, page 469. 


2. The whole of the northern tablet, although composed of words individually 
easy of translation, presents more difficulties in a way of a satisfactory interpre- 
tation than any of the others. This first sentence particularly was unintelligible 
to RATNA Pauta, who for Dusampati would have substituted Dasabala, * the ten 
(elephant) powered’ a name of Buddha. The pandit's reading seems more to the 


purpose, हदिपाश्तिलं (or nearer still to the text) हद्यत पोज्ितं दोष प्रतिपादय, 
‘I declare or confess the sins cherished in my heart;’ Wa being the proper 
or regular form as opposed to the common form of the verb according to the 
rules obtaining iu the Pali, as in the Sanskrit, language. 

3. The sense of thia passage, Although at first sight obvious enough, recedes 
as the construction is grammatically examined. 1 originally supposed that 
Annata was meant for Ananta, the anuswara being placed by accident on the 
left, and had adopted the nearest literal approach to the text in Sanskrit for the 
translation :--प्यनन्ताघाया घब्मकामताया अघाय परीक्षया अघाय WAT WWW 

बघेन जात्रतेन AA चच्चमम GATT, viz.: * through the examination, 
&c. of the sinfulness ef the numberlessifus connected with the worldly passions ;" but 
in this it was necessary to omit two long vowels (in parikAdyd and sususdyd to place 
them in the third case. By making them of the fifth case, (in Sanskrit the nyabalope 
anchami) and by readin ala, every letter can be exactly preserved with the 
oci ch in * — पिवळ thus: अन्यत चाचा YAIRI Vay 
परीक्षाचाच्पघाय wea : the rest as before, In this the most doubtful words 
are wsrifena and chaksho ; the latter Ratna Paura would break into cha-&Ao, 
the former may be replaced by उत्स दिना, ‘by per- 
but this is hardly sn improvement. It is also a question wh "e 
plied in a good sense as * intense 















erance, 
Dhamma káma is to 
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582 Interpretation of the inscriptions [Jurx, 


The sight of religion and the love of religion of their own accord 
incrense and will ever increase : and my people whether of the laity, 
(grihist) or of the priesthood (ascetic&)—2all mortal beings, are knit to- 
gether thereby, and prescribe to themselves the same path : and above 
all having obtained the mastery over their passions, they become su- 
premely wise. For this is indeed true wisdom: it is upheld and bound 
by (it consists in) religion—by religion which cherishes, religion 
which teaches pious acts, religion that bestows (the only true) pleasure. 

Thus spake king DEvANAMPIYA PiyADASi :—ln religion is the 
chief excellence. :—but religion comsists in good works:—in the 


Ld 
Dhamma pekhá, dhamma kámatá cha suve suve vadhitá vadhisati cha vi 4 
pulisdpi cha me ukasd chu gevayd cha marítimdcha auuvidhiyanti 5, 
sampatipddayanti cha २ alanchapalan samádipayitave hemeva anta 
mahdámdátápi 6 esahi vidhi yd, iyam dhammena pálindá dhamm?na vidháne 
D. dhammena sukhiyand dhammena gòtiti 7. Devdnampiya piyadasi Lája 
11 hevam dhd. Dhamħe sádhu, kiyamcha dhammeti ; apdssinavai 8 bahukiydne 9 


coe eso 





4. "This sentence is equally simple in appearance, though ambiguous in mean- 
ing from the same cause ; WRIG! धन्मेकामता च स्वयं स्वयं वता वह्िप्यलेच ने : 
Kámalá is however here applied in the good sense with dharma. 

5. Two readings here offer, both nearly similar in. meaning— S WWT च्यपिचमे 
ugura aem -WIHIX-—'my people, yea, the demons, the gods, and those 
of a middle state :'—or STH YTY गिरयण मत्ताख, (my people) * both family folk, 
ascetics, and mortals (in general),' "ane संप्रिपद्यन्ति च, are united toge 


‘ther (like the threads in a clotb) and follow together in one path, (or consent 


together :) for pádayanti read padayanti. * «७ 

"6. Either "HIHIfH3TTUW, ‘ having obtained devout meditation,’ or(which is nearer 
the text समाडि प्राप्य, from सम, * abstinence from passion,’ the participle términa- 
tion. I (wá from the prefixing of pra, becomes yap, or is changed to यः it seems 
preserved in the Pili payifave, quasi payitwá. दसे वायन्ति awaa "ufu, maAá- 





- maté, supremely wise, may be made nearer to the text, where the third á is long, 


by reading मच्ामाचा Sly, miA4mátrá, being the holiest act of bráhmanical 
reverence, accompanied by the closing of every corporeal orifice. ~ 
7. This passage is somewhat obscure—but it is tolerab)y made out by attention 


- to the cases of the pronouns and the four times repeated Dharma in the third 


cate: thus एषाच्िविद्या इयं siouan wie विधिना wale gamar sim 
ग्रचिता from the root WW, to knit or string together. The text gives the literal 

the | d id dd and the separation of 
pi wowld favor the 


* this is the true path, or 
‘rule,’ &e. Ingeither case there are errors in the genders of the pronouns. _ 


a, 5499-24 
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| 1837.) on the CohimnW of Dethi, Allahabad, Betiah, &c. 583 


non-omission Of many acts: mercy and charity, purity and chastity ; 
(these ire) to me the anointment of consecration. Towards the poor 
and the afflicted, towards bipeds and quadrupeds, towards the fowls of 
the ‘air and things that move in the waters, manifold have been the 
| benevolent acts performed by me. Out of consideration for things 
pt manimate even many other excellent things have beenedone by me. 
To this purpose is the present edict promulgated ; let all pay attention 
to it: (or take cognizance thereof,) and let it endure for ares to 
come: and he who acts in conformity thereto, the same shall attain 
eternal happiness, (or shall be fnited with Sucato E ' 


^ 


12 dayddan® sacha sochaye ; chakhoddne pime 10; bahu vidha dine Dupada 
13 - chatupadesu, pakhi-válichalesu, vividhame anugahe kate 11 ; apána 

14 ddkhindye annánipicha me bahüni kaydnáni katéni 12 étdye me 

15 athdga iyam dhammalipi likhapitd. Heva anupatipajantu chiran 

16  thitikácha hotutiti 13, Ye cha hevam sampatapajyrsati se sukatam kachhatiti 14 





` 
8. Apasinavai (in other lts with a double s), is the Sanskrit च्पस्यन चे 
*mot certainly omitting,'—alluding either to the words र्थ, or the non-omission 
of deeds just mentioned, or to what follows. 
9. By Kiydne, both my Pálí and my bréhmanical advisers insist upon under- 
standing kalydne कल्याणे, happiness; babu Kalydne in the seventh case (nimitat 
_saptami) * for much happiness.'— But I prefer the more simpl = 
ii nee ke the virécedlig kiyam : Mis Sanskrit kriyd is शी lb Basie न 
*10. दयादाने सत्यशेच चक्षदानपिम; Wee may also be read, of the same 
signification—purity from passion or vice, Chakhurdán is explained in Wirsow's 
Dictionary as ‘the ceremony of anointing the eyes of the image at the time of 
consecration'—but it is also allegorically used for any instruction, or opening 
of the eyes derived from a spirjtuab teacher. 


- 31. A very easy sentence; बळविध्योने द्विपदचतष्पदेथ पच्िवारिचर्च 
Fae emu—the construction is as that of the Latin ablative absolute, 

कत जक लि being done of me, towards the poor,’ &c. 
is also equally clear :--अप्राण दाक्षिण्य य waits अपिचम बहुनि 
पंस आदि. T —aprána may here allude to vegetable life, or to that which 
oth not draw breath; benevolence to inanimate things.— For अन्यानि also 
च्यञ्चालि grain, food, may be intended. A better sense for-epdéna may be obtained 








by reading आप्यायन दा चिष्या pleasing and conciliatory demeanour. 
~ 13: WW) मे WATT * on this account, or with this intention, एवं अनप्रति 


va mi mi—the ‘Sanskrit verb js in the dtmane-pada or regular form, the ३ त 
the parasmai-pada.or ordinary form! let all pay attention to: चिरंस्थितिकाच 


(the ordinance) be enduring for ages.” — 


० plu - os 4” MT w^ wise y 







` let 
amd se are here preferred, the verbs n dn 


LS 
. 
or 
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584 Interpretation of the inscriptions | (Jory, 


Thus spake king DsviNAMPIYA Pryapast :— Whatever appeareth to 
me to be virtuous and good, that is so held to be good and virtuous by 
me, and not the less if it have evil tehdency, is it accounted for evil by 
me or is it named among the asinave (the nine offences ?). Eyes are 
given (to man) to distinguish between the two qualities (between 
right and wrong): according to the capacity of the eyes eo may they 
behold The following are accounted among the nine minor trans- 
gressions :—mischief, hard-heartedness, anger, pride, envy. These 
evil deeds of nine kinds shall on no account be mentioned. They 
should be regarded as opposite (or prBhibited). Let this (ordinance) 
be impressed on my heart, let it be cherished with all my soul 


17 Devánam piya piya dasi Lája hevam dd.  Kaydnammeva dekhati iyum me 
18 kaydénekateti. Nomina pépam dekhati, (yam me pdpekateti : iyamyd asinave 
19 némáti 16. Dupatavekha chukho esa hevam chukho esa dekhiye 17. Imdnt 


20 asinava gaminindma (ti) 18; atha chandiye nitháriye kódhd máne isyd e 

21 karananavahakash 19 mépalibhasoyisanti : esa bddha dekhiye 20 iyam me 

22 hidatikdye iyam mana me pdliti kéye (ti) 21. > 
pe A ST FR eh Ot tte ह ही > Se el 


15. By the pandit कल्याणमेंव द द्यि Xu मे कल्याणे Hala literally ‘(what- 
ever) may direct or tend to the happiness of me—tbis for my happiness is done. 
Again Alaa (by iteration for) नमेपापं Sls इयं मंपापळता लि (whatever) 
may exhibit the sinlessness of me—this for my ainlessness is done, (má-apápe.) In 
the translation I have suppo sed iyam to be eyam, in the neuter, and have taken 
dekhati, as allied to the vernacular dekāna, which in Sanskrit changes in 
this tense to drishyale ort WI is seen. — 

16. XU वा ऋसिनेवेनास्रीलि--or this is called Asinava—a word of unknown 
meaning. The pandits would read adínaea, transgressions—but the word is repeat. 


. ed more than once with the same spelling, and must therefore be retained 


17. An obscure passage, chakho (written chukAo) being neuler does 5* a 
with esa m.—overruling this as an error, we may make, autem 
| CHWWNT—dekhiya, is precisely the modern Hindí subjunctive, * may 
it see.' —See note 15. J ' us Sj 
-18. Theri does not exist on the Feroz lát though it is retained on the others, 
—Asinava gámíni is the former unknown tegm—which seemg here to mean the 
mineasa or petty offences. गामोजिनास (are) * included amongst, or called :'— 
19. अथ qus, Wu. काच, भान, Xu, कारण WW-Some of these agree 
nine kinds of subordinate crimes enumerated iu Sanskrit works :— 
which are as follows :—UTW माया राग मद काम WW च्य WIN WW ignorance, 
inebriety, lust, hypocrisy, hate, covetousness, and avarice. "These 
मापरिभाषयिष्यंलि shall not even be named. = § ^ | 
TW: 'count these forbidden' (making esa agree with PádAa as in 
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» ° = 77* Translation of the West inscription. 

Thus spake king PrvApasr, beloved of the gods. In the twenty- 
seventh year of my anointment, I have caused to be promul- 
gated the following religious edict. My devotees, in very many 

hundred thousand souls? having (now) attained unto knowledge’; 
^ I have ordained (the following) fines and punishments for their 
transgressions. Wherever devotees shall abide around, (or circum- 
‘ambulate) the holy fig-tree for the performance of pious duties, the 
benefit and pleasure of the gountry and its inhabitants shall be 


(in making) offerings : and according to their generesity or otherwise 
~ 





Transcript of the Inscription on the West compartment. 
Line, . | 
1 Devfnampiya piyadasi Lája hevam dhá. | Saddavísati vasa 
B. Ur abhisitename iyam dhammalipi likhápitd. Lagakdme l 
3 bahusu péna sata sahaseru junasi fyatd 2, tesarn ye ubhiháreva - 
4 dandeva atapatiya me kate 3. Kiuti rajakd asvatha abhitá 4 ——— ——— 
6 kamméni pavataye vu (ti) 5: janasajanapadaad hitasukham upadahevu (ti) 6 


— — —— — — — —ñ —ñ — — — — — — — — 


रांका में nanjakáme my devotees or disciples ; from rey to have the affec- 
tions engaged by any object :—Had the á been long the preferable reading would 
have been rdjakd, assemblies of princes or rulers, quasi courtiers or rulers | 
2. बहुघत्राणि wanyay HAY च्यायला is the pandits reading, making rajaké 
in the vocative—‘ oh devotees who are come in many souls, in hundreds of 
thousands of people :'—but in this reading janasi which is foudfd alike in all the 
texts must be placed io the 7th case plural, janéeu. जाने स्किन m al J/dnasm in 
dyated (Pili janasi áyatá) * having come into this knowledge’ is, I think, prefer- 




















ab is accordingly adopted. In Pálí janasí and june are both used r 
n wi a अभिचहार[व gur च्यलिपातये म wa: ‘of them’ the following con» 


fiscations (fines) or punishments for neglect of duty ‘by me (are) made Tordein; 

ed).—Abhihdra, confiscation or seizing in presence of the owner. Atipdia, 

transgression or omission of duty. . y —— 7-5 * 
4. sam wiwag: ‘around the aFwaltha' hoby fig-tree or (ficus religiosa) 


the í be long, tbe word would signify, * without fear, fearless.’ =: => 
5. . क्रमणानि प्रवत्तेब्यानि, ' circumambulations must be practised’—or -कमाणि 
‘pious acts,’ will be closer to the original. To the termination evu the other láts 
add. (i in this and tbe following instances. The former agrees with the vernacular 
bh: Aov? * let be,’ the latter with the Sanskrit अबति ‘is to be.’ The formefis perhaps 
» derived from the Sanskrit future participlelar termination faviye or aviye. - 
6. maa wagu frag " अवलि" ofthe village and its inhabitants 
. (including anivsals) the benefit ind pleasu re, a small present or offerings. (wu 
al a nazar), sball be. = 


© 
— © Y 
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586 RU of the inscriptions 


"4. 





[Jc 


shall they enjoy prosperity or adversity: and they shall give thanks 
for the coming of the faith. Whatever villages with their inhabitants 
may be given or maintained for the sake of the worship, the devotees 
shall, receive the same and for an example unto my people they shall 
follow after, (or exercise solitary) austeritie& And likewise, whatever 
blessings they shall pronounce, by these shall my devotees accumulate 
for the worship (?). Furthermore the people shall attend in the night 





6 anugahinéva chó 7 sakhfyana-dukhiyanam janisanti 8 Dhammayatenacha 
7 viyo vadisanti 9. Janamjanapadam intihi datamcha palitam cha 

B aladha ti 10 rajakdpilahanti ; patichalitaveman pulisdnipi m? 

.9  chhandanndni patichalizanti 11, tepi cha kdni viyo vadisanti : yMhamerajakd 





eT — — — — - -m —— — — - — t - 









— 


M P "puru, ‘ through their benevolence or otherwise, tha is in propor- 
tion to their bounty. T * 
8. सुस्तोयनन्‍्तः दुःखॉयन्तः fafa, ‘shall they become prosperous or unfor- 
tunate, according to the pandit ; but a nearer approach to the construction 
of the text may be formed ; सुखिनं xus mafa, * shall know good or bad 


~ 


fortune. ta ~ 


— ‘Tt is best to regara चष्मायलेन ss a compound of dharma and dyatam, 

length, éndurance,—or (from dyaf), * the coming.’ The word viyo is unknown to 

‘either the Sanskrit or the Páli scholar, they suppose it to be a term of applause 

हे ‘attached to यदिष्यान्त 'they shall say,’ as in the modern flindvi (wmko bAalá 

"kahengé, they shall say * well’ to you, they shall applaud you. *f|w to praise, may 

- ‘be the root of tht expression. It also something resembles the Io of the Greeks 

which however like eheu is used as nn expression of lamentation; and this meaning 

accords also with the word viyo in Crovcu's Singhalese Dictionary.— Viyo, 

—— .eiyoga, * lamentation, separation, absence. Viyo-dhamma is translated 

| e things’ by Mr. Tusxoun, in a passage from. the Pitakattayan 
Aa T XC. > 

save: fafufea ru पाष्तितञ्च wrod भवति, perhaps the 

‘some little given of the inhabitants of the village, and preserved, shall be on 
account of worship, (or they shafi give trifl resents to make put P) छह | ® 

11. This passage is rather obscure in its application to the preceding, 

ds दुकक्षकाच्यपिष्न fon, the devotees also speak,” but the letter p is uncer- 

sferafera ` पकपा कपि LI. 

devotees shall obtain 


+- - 


Iul Mos. 


read by the pandit as व्वस्टन, 


| the: forehead 
ponis 
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the great myrobalan tree and the holy fig-tree. My people shall 
foster (accumulate) the great myrobalan. Pleasure isto be eschewed 
as intoxication (?) ष्क्‌ lib. e 
My devotees doing thus for the profit and pleasure of the village 
whereby they (coming) around the beauteous and holy fig-tree may 
- cheerfully abide in the performance of pious acts. In this also are fines 
4 Rá naig 








- 


= — 


10 chappanti Gradhuyitave 12. Athd hi pajan viyatdye dhátiye nisi jata 13 
— ll asvath2 hoti ; viyata dháti chappafi me pajan 14 ; sukham hald hátave (ti) 15. 
12 hevam mama réjakd kató 16, janopadasa hitasukhdye, Yena ete abhitá 








- 


' 12. An unlnown letter t in the word cAayanti or chapanti leaves this sentence 


in the same uncertainty. Adopting the former we havegaa मेरक्तका aui" 
wgrcrufur,'by which my devotees (may) accumulate for the purpose of the 

orship :—to puy the expenses of the worship from the accumulated nazara and 
offerings." 


- A. 


Pa 13. A new subject here commences. yrfa "sim fae wis निशि 
यात, ' moreover let my people frequent the great myrobalan trees (which also 


the Hindus prize very highly and desire to die under) in the night,’ Thus reads 
the, pandit, but the Jast word is काल, not yatu ; and it may be an adverb implying 
* occasionally'—or prohibiting altogether. Viyatdye may also mean ‘ for the 
learned,’ viyatá in Pálí being a scholar: in which case I should understand 
'निशिष्लात as the name of some third tree (like निशिपष्पा the nyctanthes tristis 
or feryrTq the white water-lily which opens its petals (or smiles at night) so as to 
‘connect the dAáfri with the asvattha चथ, or holy fig-tree, thus: थाच 


प्रंज्वियतायें घांची निशिजाति quau भवति, ‘the dAáíri, nisijáti and asvatha 
shall be for the learned. , 
lY uta. 


-— M. The same expression here recurs: faqa wrat (or TE) amauta म प्रज्ञं 


‘my- people accumulates (or plantf?) the auspicious, or the great myrobalan' 
perhaps पत्ति ‘ caresses’ is be preferred in both places. — — 
15. .Anew enjoinder ; go wet दातव्यं or, following the Bakra and Mathia texts, 
७९. ~दातंमकलि, may mean’ tbe pleasure of drink (qep vinous liquor) is to be eschewed, 
! for thisaense the words should be inverted, as wrurrwui. The exact transla- 
tion as it stands is,‘ pleasure, as wine must be abandoned," a common 

expression,—* do this,—(as soon) take poison 
— . Katá ‘must here be read as wyaT—my 

foregoing. ==> uu त 


ve tura 
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and punishments for the transgressions of my devotees appointed, \ 
Much to be desired is such renown! According to the measure of the 
offence (the destruction of viyo or happiness ?) shall be the measure of 

the punishment, but (the offender) shall not be put to death by me. 
Banishment (shall be) the punishment of those malefactors deserving 

of imprisonment and execution. Of those Who commit murder on the — ४ 
highroad (dacbits ?) even none whether of the poor or of the rich shall 

be injured (tortured) on my three especial days (?). "Those guilty of 





Tc —— —Á—— n it ERR — —— = - 


à 


"13 asvatha santam avimand kaméni pavatayevuti 17 : Etena me rdfakánan 
M = abhiháreva dandevá atapatiye kate 18, Ichhdtaviyehi esá kiti 19 ! 
is viyohara samatácha siya danda samatácha ; ava ite pichame avuti 20. 
16 Bandhana badhána muhisdnam tirita dangana 21 ; pata vadhdnam tirme divasáni me 
17 yote 22 dínnenáti kávakáni niripayitahanti 23 ; jivitaye tánam 24 P 
. 


* 





17. wiwa:, waedd अविमनः ‘around the holy tree cheerful. greet 

quu waren, 'sball they be in tbe performance of pious acts. > 
A8. A new subject: एतेन मस रञ्जकानां अभिहारा वा दंडावा च्यतिपाताय 
“jn this (edict) confiscations (or fines) and —— for the transgres- 


ns (or non-fulfilment) of my devotees are appointed.’ 
7719. A curiously introduced parenthesis, x furerarr(sg एषा कौर्तिः, ` much to be 








desired is such glory!" — à 
faurwe, destroying viyo, happiness or** well" (as we say * let well alone") 
...... समता चस्यात दडसमता च, * according as the measure of the offence 


may be so the measure of punishment,’—something is wanting to make the next 
ord intelligible avait?, &c.asif qagarafa च a व्यभव न्तति, * but they shall not 
^ be put ; to death by 
www Sarre मनष्याणां लोथंदंडन--' of men deserving of imprisonment or ! 
l आः pilgrimage (is) the न) ? This, the only inter 
pretation consonan th the scrupulous care of life among the Buddhists, is 
| rted by the genitive case of munisánám :—yet a closer adherence to the letter 
of the text may be found in WY fra qua, * the adjudged pu — ‘toa — 
‘banishment,’ tbere is no such disp on being the - 
as might bo at first supposed. It is in the eyes of natives - 
ae "essc TELA 7 (^o आळ nm ab 
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cruelly beating or slaughtering living things, having escaped mutila- 
tion (through my clemency) shall give alms (as a deodand) and shall 
also undergo the penance of fasfing. And thus it is my desire that 
the protection of even the workers of opposition shall tend to 
(the support of) the worship; and (on the other hand) the people 
whose righteousness increases in every respect, shall spontaneously 
partake of my benevolence 





ö —ñ —ñ e — Gkñ — — ——— — — —— 
18 ndsantam ए ni rípayitá ddnam dahagti 25 paritikam, 26—wupardsaneva kachhanti 27. 
19 Ichháhi me hevam nirodhasipi kdrasi palitam aradhaye vutl ; janasacha 

20 vaf&ati vividha dhamma charane, sayame dánasa vibhdgeti 28. 








नोशिद्िवसानि follow the same idiomas above—the three days of (or for) the high- 
@way robbers or murderers: &, my, generally placed beforeethe verb or participle 


(as me kate passim) inclines me to read yote as azafe or अवन्ति though usually 
written vute. 

23. Dinè nátikavakámi is transcribed by the pandit — —— 
‘among the poor people, blasphemies, or atheistical words,’ but this does 
connect with the next word ni ripayihanti, where we recognize the 3rd plural of 
the future tense of root gq to hurt or injure c(quff« with the prohibitive 

å not, prefixed Perhaps it should be understood दौननाथ्े (jane) Aafaa 
neither among the poor or the rich shall any whatever (criminals) be tortured 


(or maimed).’ : 
` 24. Here are two other propositions coupled together लानं नाश््यलबा tinam 


I think should be arẹ beating, and aryf destroying—jívifayétáram, might 
thus be cruelty to living things. But I adopt this correction only because I 
5९6 not how otherwise sense can be made 

25. wrreieiw [wm must be the vernacular corruption of era दास्थन्ति-*' they 


shall [psy a fine, or give an alms. " 
a relating to the otlfer world, just as we should say, a decdand 

should be levied [पवास चा गच्छन्ति, lit. ' or they shall g9 and fast.’ - 
27. A doubtful passage for which I venture thus: qugifea wax farraw 
is, cam * SUN भव लि, * 1t is my desire thus that the cherishing of 

these workers of opposition shall be for the (benefit) of the worship,’ meaning 
that the fines shall be brought to credit in the wiAdra treasury? 2 
28. The wind-up is almost pure Sanskrit: spay च aaa 1 ; i 4 
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| — "Translation of the Inscription on the Southern compartment. 


* Thus spake king DEVANAMPIYA Piyapas1:—In the twenty-seventh 
- — year of my anointment. The follówing animals shall not be put to 
death ; the parrot, the maina (or thrush), the wild duck of the wilder- 
ness, the goose, the bull-faced owl, the vulture, the bat, the am^dka- 
pillika, the raven, and the common crow, the vedav?yaka, the adjutant 
the sankujamava, the kadhotasayaka, the panasasesimala, the sándaka, 











Line, Transcript of the Inscription on@he South compartment. 
1 Devánampiya piyadasi Laja hévam dhá. Saddavisati vasa 
2 abhisitenume 1. Jménijdidni avadhiydni katáni seyathd. 
P Suke, sdliká 3, drane-chakdváke, hania, nandimukhe 4, gerdté 5 
"4——— jatukd, ambá kaptlika 6, dadi, anathi kamave 7, véedavéyake B, - 
A - 
n | i ® 
x* 1. The words iyam. dhamma lipi likhapitd are here to be understood ; other- 


wise the abstaining from animal food, and the preservation of animal life pre- 

scribed below must be limited to the year specified, and must be re garded asan 

edict of penance obiigatory on the prince bimself for that particular period 

In Sanskrit this sentence will rua डूमानि ज्तातानिअ बध्यानि maie & 

यथा. The "The Radhía and Mathia versions have avadhyani, the y being subjoined, D 
both her and in the two subsequent instances of its occurrence. VN रः 

g:^ 3} > dd a species of maina, Thé classical name of this bird, furdus salica, 


क्‌. ल follows 








— 







- 
`. 


e vernacular orthography of the inscription. 


— ~ 4. In Sanskeit च्यरण्य चक्रवाक SS "ife : the first of the three is precisely 


the wild-duck of the wilderness 3 the modern chakwi-chakwa, (anas cusaca, the 
brahmany duck)—the Yost is not to be found“n dictionaries, but I render it 
owl’ on the authority of KAMA'LAKA'NT who says rightly that this bird may 
alone challenge the title of * bull-faced !' 


=’ 


rca The nearest Sanskrit ornithological synonyme to g2rá'a is {yyy the giddA 
‘vulture, which I have accordingly adopted.* Jatuka, the bat, is the same in 
* * & oco 3 oe rules 
unknowa/$5 a bird.*The name may Fe compounded of the 
ther, and कपिलिक।, ७ tree bearing seed like pepper, 


haps therefore some spotted bird may have received the 
=o ० Mr a 













m 
+ 
* 






ie nex i names are equally unknown : but the | cie 
T or raven of Bengal; and the latter in case may. ‘be 
he ७ | hing of no value, च्यनर्थकम, as the 


Pn 42 — २९२/५७६ 
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the okapadad$ those that go in pairs, the white dove and the domestic 
— pigeon. Among all fourfooted beasts the following shall not be for 
food, —they shall not be eaten: the she-gont of various kind, and the 
sheep, and the sow, either when heavy with youfg or when giving 
milk. Unkilled birds of every sort for the desire of their flesh shall not 
be put to death, The same being alive shall not be injured: whether 








5 gangdpuputake 9, sankujamave 10, kadhata sayake, pannasa stsimale, 
6 sandake, okapade, parasate 11, setakapote, gámakapoté ; 
— 7 Save chatapade 12, ye patibhogan no èti, na chakhádiyati :— Ajakánáni 
8 
9 





ह, वय sukarichá, gabhiniva payamindva : avadhaya—pataka 
pi chakáni dsanmásike vadhikakate no katavige 13 : tase sajíce 





i - 4 
^ 9. The gangá puputáka seems to designate a bird which arrived in the valley 
“of the Ganges at the time ofthe swelling of its waters गंगाभप्रपूरक , or in the rains; 


as such it may be the ‘ adjutant,” a bird rarely seen up the country but at that 
season 
10. The sankujamava and the two names following it in the enumeration are 
longer known. The epithet Karhatasayake might be applied to the chikor, 


x quasi कन्भरश्यायक sleeping with its head on one side—a babit ascribed in fable 
to this bird according to the pandit: or it might be rendered कक or करतु 
the Numidian crane, The panasasesimala may derive its name from feeding on 


the panasa or jàk fruit. 
+ Il. I feel strongly inclined to translate these three in a gegeral way as the 


perchers, खं डक, the waders or web-footed, Ca@qe; and those that assort in 
pairs प्रसक्त. The first epithet might also apply to the common fowls in the 
sense of capon. The mention of the wild and tame pigeon immediately after ths 
above list obliges us to regard all included between the known names atthe 
— commencement, and these winding up the list, as birds; or nearly allied to the 
feathered race: otherwise panasasesimare might easily be broken into पनस, 
— a monkey, and RTT, the gangetic porpoise; and in the same way rekapade, 
(रपद) might be hptly translated,* frog: sangak, sadaka, or salaka, लकी 











"e together. in theflocati / 
* remain singular गज 
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because of their uselessness, or for the sake of amusemept they shall \ 
uot be injured. Animals that prey on life shall not be cherished. + 
In the three four-monthly periods (of the year) on the evening of 
. the fall moon, during the three (holy) days, namely, the fourteenth, 
10 no rípetaviye 14; ddve anathdyeud vihdsiyétd no ripeyitaviya 15: s 
n Jirénajife no pusitaviy? 16. Thuchátummdsiru tisdyam punnamdsiyam | 





श पज्यावा wae waa अपिच क एपांमांसाथ बधक्रिया के awe. But the 


expression is awkward from the repetition, (particularly in the original) of the 
participle kakatfe with its gerund kafaviyf. Another very plausible reading — 
occurs to the pandit; making dranmazsike vadAi kakate represent the three holy 
months of the Buddhist as of the brahmanical year :- यया खिनसासि भाऊ waz, 
‘in the months of Aswina, Bhádra, and Karkafa (or Kartik), to which these 
prohibitions would particularly apply: but there are two strong objections to 
this reading, Ist, that the order of the months is inverted, Kárfik, the first in 
order being found last in the enumeration; and 2nd, the gerund kKa(aviye, 
* would be left without specification of the act prohibited. Neither of these is 
however an insuperable objection, as the act had been just before set forth, and 
the months may be placed in the order of their sanctity. The construction of the 
succeeding passages may determine which reading is entitled to a preference 
# su This passage varies little from the Sanskrit wrzEwisriumr wr दफितनव्या | 
root «rus to hurt, or injure, I was led to this root from the impossibility » 
of placin g the letter f? of the inscription in any other place in our alphabet than 
s wg, In the Girnar inscription the ordinary « or ris rendered by |. 
which got to be found in the láts of Delhi, Allahabad, &c. where r is always 
expressed by -J i, or a curred form ofr J nearly similar in figure. Adding 
the vowel mark ^, or i, we have precisely p to express the short sharp ri, 
which the burring sound of the r is not qpnvertible so easily into the more 
liquid sound of 7. The aspirated letter w pA must necessarily be rep 
by simple |p p; at least the corresponding aspirate has not yet been met with 
on the stone. 
AS. The Sanskrit version of this pussage hardly differs from the Magadhi 
लावन्तः च्यनथ्यायवा | | At रफितब्याः. The termination differs only from 
— ces ^ the Sanskrit masculine or feminine being bw on the 
sis —— , as in the Páli langeage. The contrast, raced by te 
th amusement," does not sound to us so striking as “whether for 
> might bave done; but the meaning of the injunction is 
the uselessn s of the object shall not be an ex €: divin 


Jienjtes CLL ED might admit of three interpetations * al 















































a GU died either living or dead, but this is at 
the gerund EGA SL, Sanskrit नोपाचितच्याः n - 
FE xen as" one n e fe sant, 0 Ör. But the most obvi 
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the fifteenth, and the first day after conjunction, in the midst of the 
wposatha ‘ceremonies. (or strict fasts), unkilled things (or live fish 7) 
shall not be exposed for sale. Yea, on these days, neither the snake 
tribe, nor the feeders on fish (alligators) nor any living beings whatso- 
ever shall be put to death.’ 








12 tinnidivaidal chávudasam pannadasam patipaddéy? dhavdytcha 17 
13 anuposatham machh? 18 avadhiy? nopiviketaviy? : etdni ( yevd ) divasdni 
14 nágavanaai-kevatabhogasi yáni sünni pi yávanikdydni 
ibi ^ 
ball 


17. We now come to the specification of those days wherein peculiar obser- 
vance of the foregoing rules is enjoined. जच चातुमास्ययषु seems to embrace 
the whole year; * in the three four-monthly periods, or seasons ;' the expression 


ea: L wK EL fisáyam punnamáriyam might admis of translation as * the 
third full moon,'—but a closer agreement with the Sanskrit is adopted in the 
text by making the $ which in fact on the stone is separated from the rest, an 
expletive, quasi लु साथ Arma ‘the evening of the full moon’ generally: 
‘and this agrees with the Hindú practice—sce Sir WiLLiAM Jowxs' note on the 
calendar (As. Res. 111, 263) where a syámápuya is noted for the 15th or full moon 
of Aswina (Kéártika) a day set apart for bathing and libations to Fama, the 
judge of departed spirits. It will be remarked that the numbers finni, cAá- 
wudasam, pannadasam, are almost as near to the modern Hindi words (ín, 
chauda, pandara, as to the genuine Pili, fini (neuter), chuddasa and pannerasa, 
three, 14th and 15th. The patipad (Sanskrit gfawqe:) is the fist day after the 
full; the Hindus keep particularly, the prafipaf of the month Kártika (dydte 
pratipat) when games of chance are allowed. Dhardye, 1 have translated * current" 
(Sanskrit qeay:) although this word bas rather the signification of ‘ running’ 
in an active sense 
18. The antiposatham or rather uposatha is a religious observance peculiar 
to the Buddhists; qqjqq, a fast, hardly expresses enough: it requires au 
abstinence from the five forbidden acts to the er or the 8 and 10 obligatory 
updsikas disciples and Samaneras, (pPriests.) 1, destroying life; 2, 
stealing; 3, fornication; 4, falsehood; 5, intoxication ; 6, eating at unper- 
ittod times; 7, dancing, singing and music; B, exalted seats; 9, the use of 
flowers and perfumes; 10, the touch of the precious metals. The affix machi? 
E is equivaleüt to the Sanskrit WW) or the Páli majjA?, * midst ;' for in our 


alphabet the jA is always found by ehh: had it been separated in the 













































text from anuposatham, it might have been construed with the ensuing ex 
' fish unkilled pv to be exposed for sale (during the days specified) 
| . अवध्य: —— As it stands 


however avadhya must refer 
wa » interdicted » 5 गि 
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On the eighth day of the paksha (or half month) on the fourteenth bo 
on the fifteenth, on (the days when the moon is in the mansions of) 
tirsha and punarvasuna; on these Several days in the three four- 
monthly periods, the ox shall not be tended: the goat, the sheep, 
and the pig, if indeed any be tended (for dómestic use), shall not then 





15 . nohantaviydni 19. A hamípakhdáy? 20 chávadasdyé, pannadasdye, tisdy? 
e 16 punavasune 20 tísuchátumasi sunsu divasdye gon? nonflakhitaviye 21 
17 Ajáke, edak?, sukalz, evdpiann? nilakhiyati no nilakhitaviy2? 22 
oe 





- 


must not be sold. The Buddhist scriptures count among the ह. AUR divasdni 
or fast days, the panchami, atthami, chétuddasi and, pannarasi or full moon of 
every month, The first of these is not alluded to in our text, and the pratipat 
is perhaps included in the 15th day, which begins with the evening of the full 
and reaches into theglay after. a 
to 19. The interdiction is here extended to snakes and alligators, the most 
noxious and destructive reptiles: at least ndgavansi, and kevatabhogasi Sanskrit. 
नागवंशी या: Ra Ti WITHI: ‘the generation of nágas, and the feeders on fish,’ 
admit of no better explanation. The whole sentence is perfectly Sanskrit, except 


that the neuter gender is substituted according to the Páli idiom (?) in lieu of the 
Sanskrit masculine, 


* 20 YOY L^] T athamipakháye, Sanskrit gmi weal: meons the 
eighth day of each paksha or half-montbh ; but perhaps it alludes particularly 
to the géshtidshtami of Kártika, when according to the Bhima pardkrama * cows 
are to be fed caressed and attended in their pastures; and the Hindus are to 
walk round them with ceremony, keeping them always to the right-hand," 


21. As punavasune, पुनवंसुनि is ons of the nakshatras or lunar asterisms, r 
(the 7th,) the preceding word fisdye must be similhrly understood as fagy the 


asterism Pausha. For the reverence paid to this lunar day see the preliminary 
remarks. Otherwise it might be rendered fug trinsye (fithi) on the 30th — ^. 
or full moon, as pannadasa the 15th is employed for the amévasi, or new moon BON 
But a rainst this reading it may be urged that the vowel $ should be lon à 
in the Hindi U os) : and again the enumeration of the days in the luni-solar 
endar is never carried beyond the 15th; for as the lunar month contains 
= ' 284 solar A there voujd be great trouble in adopting the second period 
of 15 tithis or | ae days to them continuously without an adjustment on the 
| day of change. — — SI By 
( - 592; Sans. गाचा नो निरोक्ितच्या, ‘cattlo@hall not be voked at,’ or regarded 
ith a view to employment. Were the word tw 
र p t they were not to be ‘kept’ for labour dn such days. See the foregoing 
P x. k TB Des vhs . (ef^ Begg! sts Epas 
c Sic W . Joxes on tbe Lunar Calendar, As, Res. 111. 266; ^. 


+ . 
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be tended. On the tirsha and the punarvasuna of every four months, 
r and, of every paksha or semilunation of the four months, itis forbidden 
to keep (for labour) either the hof%e or the ox. z 
Furthermore in the twenty-seventh year of my reign, at this present 
time, twenty-five prisoners are set at liberty 


> | 
p ———————— — — — — — »-------- 
Ti a | 
uem 18 isdye pundvasune chátummásiye chatummésipakhdy?, asvasd gonasá 
19 lakhęuè nokataviyé 23 : yáva saddavisativasa abhisitènamè etéyè 
i 20 antalikayé pannavísati bandhana mokhdni katdni 24. 


e " 


23. The expression mirakAifaviye is here applied to the other domestie 
animals with the remarkable addition evápi anne nirakhiyati ‘if any such is 
regarded at all for such purpose," Sans. एवापि qa (wc wur: or रच्या 
implying that such animals were then bred for food 

-24, *Onthe fishya and punarvasu days of the nakshafric system" must here be 
understood ; as the term ‘ of every four months, and every four half-months would 
otherwise be unintelligible. "The division of the Zodiac into 28 asterisms, each 
representing one day's travel of the moon in her course is the most ancient 
system known, and peculiar to the Hindus. From the motion of tbe earth, it 
will follow that the moon will bein the same stellar mansions on different da 
of ker proper month at different times of the year, henge the impossibility 
fixing their date otherwise than is here done. Although the nakshatras days 
do not seem now to be particularly observed, yet they are constantly alluded to 
in the narration of the first' acts of the priests.—See observations on this head 
in the preface. 

We find the word rakhane (S. रक्षणा ना WHA) now introduced, so that it 
"- was purposely reserved for application to the beasts of burthen in the climax of 
> the probibitory law, * horses and oxen shall not be tied up in the stall on these 

days!’ The termination in è in this and the former instances is curious. It is 





use 


25. The concluding sentence requires no tomment being, except as to 
genders, identical with the Sanskrit, यावत्‌ सप्तबिंश॒तिवर्ष व्यभिषिक्नन wur Tae 


व्यन्तरिकायां पञ्च थिंशलिबन्धन are: छतः, ' Moreover by me having reigned for 
bas: years, at this "i time, five and twenty liberations from im- 


prisonment (are) made.’ The verb" are’ or * shall be’ being understood. 1t is 

haps ambiguous whether * in this interval’ applies to the duration of the 27th 
ear, or to the time previously transpired, ydvat signifying both * until, up te 

and ' as long as, when,’ . "oss soc git eo Wow ७ ~~ 
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Translation of the Inscription on the Eastern compartment. 

Thus spake king DavANAMPIYA PivADAs: :- the twelfth year of 
my anointment, a religious edict (wás) published for the pleasure and 
profit of the world; having destroyed that (document) and regarding 
my former religion as sin, I now for the benefit of the world proclaim 
the fact. And this, (among my nobles, among my near relations, 
and among my dependents, whatsoever pleasures I may thus abandon,) 
>» I therefore cause to be destroyed; and I*proclaim the same in all the 








Line, 2 Inscription on the East side of the column. 
Devdnampiya piyadasi Lája h?vam dhá. Duwadasag 
vasa abhisitenamé, dhammalipi likhapita 1 lokasé 
hitarukháy? 2: stam apahdtá 3, tamtam dhammavadhi pdpovd 
"hevam lokasd hétavakhati pativekhámi कीं. Atha iyam 5$ :— 
nátisu, 6 hevam patiydiannesu, hevam gpa kathesu 


` 


OC क# (2 ६2 = 


Sr 





7 
1. The omission of the demonstrative pronoun iyam, this, which in the 
other tablets is united to dhammalipi, requires a different turn to the sentence, » 
such as I have ventured to adopt in the translation: In the 12th year of his reign | 
the rája had published an edict, which he now in the 27th considered in the 
light of a sin. His conversion to Buddhism then must have been effected in 
the interval, and we may thus venture a correction of 201 [९७1४७ in the date 1 
assigned to PrATISSA's succession in Mr. TunNovm's table, wifére he is made to ` 
come to the throne on the very year set down for the deputation of MARINDA n 
and the priests from Asoxa's court to convert the Ceylon court. 
2. Ihave pjaced the stop here because the following word, se(am seemed to 
vide the sentence ‘an edict was promulgated in the 12th year for the good of 
my subjects, so this haviog destmoyed, os Seed ]—' setam seems com- 
pounded of sa employed conjunctively as in modern Hindi, and e/am this. 
3. .Apahátá qgar (is) abandoned: viz. the former dhammalipi setam 
i (neuter) is perhaps used for qq sdé-iyam (feminine) so, that; or supplying the 
word कम्प्र it may run inthe neuter TWO अपहतं and continuing TW 
(Pali tam-tam) घम्मवर्द्धिपाप। ये व्‌ this (being) as it were a sim according to 
dharma vardhi (my new religion, so), the expression being connected by  ' 


— — — — — P — m = 
— — v 






tatpurusha samdsa. . 
— 4. The pilarakhati, which may be either read  Aifarakhati 
R (5. fers description for the benefit ; or hefu vakhati (S. हतु arent) 





* description for the sake, to wit gym wg] of mankind. — 4. Pati vekhámi — 
(vakhámi) S. प्रसियच्धामि I now formally renounce,—the ae E the ४ 
pense of recantation from a former opinion. | prim 





5. Lipi or kathd understood-to agree with jyam ; atha iyam, may be rendered 








- » ieee eee 
oc oco amu ew eee ee — ———— Qa —— 
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congregations ; while 1 pray with every variety of prayer for those 
y who differ from me in creed, that they following after my pwoper ex- 
ample may with me attain untō eternal salvation: wherefore the 
present edict of religion is promulgated in this twenty-seventh year 
of my anointment. d 

Thus spake king DgviwAMPIYA PivADAS::— Kings of the olden 
time have gone to heaven under these very desires. How then among 
mankind may religion (or growth in grace) be increased? yea through 
the conversion of the humbly-born shall religion increase. 

e. 








: * 
kimankdni sukham apahdmiti 7 ; tathacha vidahami ; hàmgvd 
savanikdyesu pativekhámi B ; savapdsandapime pujitd 
vividhdya pujáyd echa iyam dtand pachupagamane 
seme moklryamat? 9, Saddavísativasa abhisiténamé 
iyamdhammalipi likhapitá. . 
Derdnampiya piyadasi Lájá hevam Ghd. Ye atikata 
ataram rájamne 10, hesa hevam ichhdsu, Katham jane 
dhammavadhiya vadhéyd ? nichajanne 11 anuriipéyé dhammavadhiyd 


x 
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7. Sanskrit, कियत्त्ि.खत्सुख wasila Cia, * how many pleasures I forego ;' 
तथाच चिदचासि ‘and I altogether burn and destroy. 
8. Hemevd, for imanea or imaneva, Sanskrit, YH शव uq निकायच 


) भ्रतिवच्छा fa —nikdya, an assembly, may signify the congregationg at each of the 
y principal vihdras or monasteries. क 
9. The construction of this passage is not quite grammatical: echa must be 
read. evamcha ; then in Sanskrit इय "IW: TeT= पगमन at मे Äran 
(* this (is) for the following after (or obedignce) of the soul (myself) as connected 
wi my faith or desire of salvetion,'—the word wpagamane in what is called. 
the mimiffa saptami case. 1 have given what appears the obvious sense. 
NE n The inscrip at Allahabad, Mathia and Bakra all end with this sentence: 
mnd there is an evident recommencement in the Feroz tablets as if the remaiader 
had been superadded at a later perio! ne 
dir ELEM m by no means confident that the precise — — apprehended 
g curious paragraph. The word Aatham, plies a question 
asked, to which the answer is accordingly found immediately following, and a 
: Rep an uestion is proposed with the same preliminary spake the rája" 
solved in like manner, each term rising io logical force so as to produce a 
i ATE that by conversion of the poor the rich would be worked upon, and by 
cir example even kings' sons would be converted thus shewing the — € it 


| advantage of continual preaching, For alikata, my pandit reads « 
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Thus spake king DxvíwAMrPrYA Pryapast :—The present moment X 
and the past have departed under the same ardent hopes. How by ` 


. the conversion of the royal-born may religion be increased? Through 


the conversion of the lowly-born if religiqn thus increaseth by how 
much (more) through the conviction of the high-born, and their 
conversion, shall religion increase? Among whomsover the name of 


E j 


14 vadhithá etam. | Devdnampiya piyadasi Lája hevam ahd. Esama 

15 ħutha ótikantancha 12 antaram hevam ichhásu rdjanne katham janne 

16 anurtipdyd dhamma vadhiyd vadheydti 13? naichajane anygupdyd = 
17 dhamma tadhiyd vadhithd : se kina sujané anupatipajdyd 

18 kina sujane anurüpdyd 14 dhamma vadhiyá vadhiydti ; kinasukani 


— — — « 





— < f * 
uefa: बद्धल ? ataran 3rd. per. pl. lst. pret. from mg went to heaven, ‘as 
ancient princes went to heaven under these expectations (departed in the faith) 
how shall religion increase among men through the same hopes 2’ 

11. The first syllable of this word should perhaps be read no,—nochajanne, 
though differently formed from the usual vowel o: nor will the meaning in such 
case be obvious. By adopting the pandit’s modification nichajanne, * vile born’ we 


have a contrast with the sujanne, well bora of the next sentence; thus नीचलन 


अनस्ह्पायते WEA: gau. but though tbe (६) tha of the word vaghitha 


belongs only to the second person plural and requires the noun to be placed in 
the objective case, * you increase religion,’ I incline to read it as a corruption 
of the future tense vadhisati, gr the potential vadjAey 


. 12. The letter A in esa mahurita (aes an hour, 15th of the day or night) 
being rather doubtful, I at first took it for a p and translated : ‘as my sons and 
relations,” ww म पृचा varura warta. But it was remarked that only for ` 
the anuswara, thrice repeated, the word anfikantan would be precisely the same 
as atikafa, above rendered by atikránta, The same meaning would be obtain» | 
ed again, by making pufha the Sanskrit Waly pure, virtuous: * my virtuous - 
ancestors’ but on the whole muhurtha is tp be preferred as being nearest to the 
original. . ' 

- 138. The verb is here written d & Í, K vadh?yáti, the fi being perhaps the 















 ántensitive or expletive ल or yf added to the vadheyd of the preceding 


sentence. . TT € © a EE TiS 
14 छुजने 'अनपद प्रज्ञायां किन्त सुजन व्यनुरू्पायां, ‘what (may not be 

effected) towards the convincing and converting ofthe upper classes?’ The word 
anupatipajaya however, from former analogy will be better rendered b » 

Sanskrit anupratipady? then "ws 
LE "n a4 
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God. resteth (7) verily this is religion, (or verily virtue shall there | 


increase.) -.—- छरू , bas 

Thus spake king DevAnamptya PiyADAsi:— Wherefore from this 
very hour L have caused religious discourses to be preached; I have 
appointed religious observgnces—that mankind having listened there- 
to shall be brought to follow in the right path and gwe glory unte 
god, (Agni. ?) 


— — — — > & — — — — —— ® — = — FS 





19 a (dyand) may? ham 15 dhamma vadhiydti etam, 
Devdnampiya piyadasi Lája hevam 

20 ahé.™ Esamehutha dhammasdárandni sátapayámi dhammdánusathini 

21 anusdsámi 16. Etem jane suta anupatipajisati 17 agnim namisati 18 














15. "This sentence is unintelligible from the imperfection of two of the letters 
The pandit would read 3g न खुखानि afanage NATA aa डुलिः: but this appears 
overstrained aud without meaning. The last two words ** dharm shall increase” 
point out a meaning, that as (religion and conversion ?) go on, virtue itself shall 
be increased. Adya may perhaps be read Aja 

1 036. wwe धम्मं अवणानि चावयामि धमन्मान छोनि (sub. वाक्यानि) चन शास्सि 

3 * at this time I have ordered sermons to be preached (or म qai to my sons? or 

T virtuons sermons) and I have established religious ordinances.’ 

OU. www जनेष po अनु प्रति त्रज्ञनिष्यति * 5० that among men there shall be 

conformity and obedience.” 1६ may be read we sp: mrar, * which the people 

having heard (shall obey), and T have preferred this latter reading because it 


— gives a nominative to the verb 
- 18. The anomalous letter of thè penultimate word seems to be a compound 


8. 





| |i 4i Á a 
of g n $and anuswara, | which would make the reading agnim mamisati 


fand shall give praise unto, acwr,” but no reason can be assigned for employing 
‘a’ Mithraic name for the deity in a Buddhist document A facsimile alone 
from the pillar can solve this difficulty, for we have here no other text to collate 
with the Feroz /áf inscription. It isẹ probably the same word which is illegible 
jn the 19th line. The only other name beginning with M a, which can well be 
substituted, ds M € ja, n name of Brahma, Vishnu or Siva, or in general 
: Ferm, ‘Gon.’ Perhaps HE Ajá, ‘illusion personified as Sakti’—(Méyd) 
may have more of a Buddhistic acceptation. TT 
wiv’ NTF SEN wwe PENN rnm ei 
be bo ses n edite pers ote i ep CTY रा ९७७ te Se 
nett mU IRD TENE WN guo ot Fyne 
ibs dir EPS egan rd uA 
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— Inscription round the shaft of Feroz's Pillar HE, 


1 Df Ld B6 AAi PALY ४53, 08.6 8-1! 
dé LAL DHLAOLGA4 DI HLOAL LCL bb atl 
ELO HLA DA UNL A 6 7090J-v-À Od E FE 
Dit CL Add HUÁK LY HLOA bd d ७-५ ३ 
LJ Là 50 

2 Ei" DBLA BEL Ub 0७४96 LSHE DABSB 
५1071४1 D¥OdL+CL DBBUBKÁ +¢ DH C Ue. 
PSL LUL AJEL HE ४३४५७ OY [AUI 0 0४7 
SLUALUEG A LAS LHL HOS PEI OOK He FOSE 
UBL b OLE 
3 FLOLAL IL'WIslevers] Gd FJ UA H GL L8 DU FE 
AKAKAFS ULL UCAKL Ch LOL eter] ७9७७९. 
FALYS SOLE bILLSUSBE JÉU BU £d w^ 
LAT+ -8dD'HLUCUA HLUCUEAÁA BOY 

4 Dot? BEL 00, Ub*54 





ur aps 


à (०४४७४, UBA 
DiS DA HOW HAUTS ७७७ A LSEKLASALS 
Sd bs Caray Ud SLLOADLOGUGIEUONBSEL ~ 

UT GEKA UBS Odla Hes ta, (४ +e 

5 BELLUCCL AALO. 0४ HT B5 UC EER 

fft PHB 4C ०१४५७७९ GUAR ५ ८४४67 UL CÓ 

DO AdAd AABY D'88UU dB PAAIS ES UC 
Abid WlaUb?4 PEL ७० ४७ ४६४३६ ७३ HU 


É f. v» Tis 74 
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6 phd Hid OF FET SLEMAD FLUC b ४४०० 
Poliddddd¥ LJDLO AOYSDL H Ji AI LAK 
OLALLUCA ७४३६ ४१ SFL dB C HLL 
AP StU JL ४३1०७) ५४.७७८ TÄÄ" ३ 
ts DSLFLOLDOYLUCLAL PALD YLEL DBLE 
Did Lib ४४51 ॥37ए७ 2 SPSHDSdItd Us sé 
DIR VSL ULULO JES HE CLE + 38 ४४8७ 
SLECLATEHALGCUL 0:३4 ४1 ४ OLA AL 44 Kd 
Ss bod Ad BALAAM Ad At ddl ७४७० 
fL: 1 ७८७४४ Üd.LaBla +LLè Jtd Hé १/७/ ९ 
Faw LCLAL PSL UL एळ १ JE ७५ ४७ हलक च 
Dib DESS SCA Tl Lè HFIL ०:४+ ४४३० 
३117२ 

So /#७४4०७४ DHIJB CrALd di D'ULLUQT 
DP LY LTS LIL EXKL Hà DSL MILU 
dO DYLL ककत कळवळ इनत 
DYSZ SER HálU b dÁL 

10°HivdbOLL UbÁL HOL +t UAbLUA 
TA BBA UAR (645४4 ७८०६ AALS C HLUCU 
EA HRJDA HJDU-À 
0४3१ 66A À PAPEL: LIHT id 

31 1 01718 ०01 HAHO dVOdLE dJevFld AATC 

SL PL baid JÖH GL 

Pipe tag c nno p leapa dedo sn tuere eda 


* 
= he pillar, and in the engraved plate of the 7tb vol. of Researches.] 
= 
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Translation of Inscription round the column. : 


Moreover along with the increase of religion, opposition will in- 
crease; for which reason I have appointed sermons to be preached, and 
I have established ordinantes of every kid ; through the efficacy of 
which, the misguided, having acquired true knowledge, shall proclaim 
it on afl sides (7), ard shall become active in upholding its duties. 
The disciples too flocking in vast multitudes (many hundred thousand 
souls), let these likewise receive my command— ‘in such wise do ye 
too address on all sides (or address cémfortably?) the people united in 
religion.” King DEVANAMPIYVA PivADAsI thus spake:—Thas among the 








Transcript of the Inscription round the column. — — — 
1. Dhamma vaddiyd cha bádha 1 vadhisati ; etayema athaye dhammusávándni 
sácdpitdni 2, dhammdntisathini 3 eividhdni dndpitdni : yafdya (? ) påpi bahune jahasin 


áyatá 4 ele paliyo vadisantipi, pavithalapantipi 5: rajakápi bahukesu pánasatasahasesu 
áyatá, t?pim? dnapitd, hecamcha hevamcha paliyo vadatha 6 


1. The only word suitable here is बाघ :, opposition: Ratna Paula would 
read खडि wisdom. There is no such word as नाळ with a cerebral dh. The 
more proselytism succeeded, the greater opposition it would necessarily meet, . 
2. Sárápitini should doubtless be sdvdpildni जआ[वा पिलानि caused to be 
heard.’ 
3. AnusalhPai (subauditur vakAyani). Qa दानानि, ordinances, would be the 


more correct expression. qryrq, ordergd, commanded ८. ७३4४ 

t4: Fatáya pápi bahune janasin dyatd. The first three letters are inserted 
dots on the transcript in the society's possession ; it is consequently doubtful 
how to restore the passage ; a nominative plural masculine is required to agree 
with” dyaté und govera vadisanti, thus yaur बनि ज्ञान एत्य, एत प 
 बदिष्यन्ति: The meaning of paliye or paliyo is very doubtful : it resembles or 


contrasts with the viyo of a former part ofethe inscription, « "Pur would 
ionaries after their 
















have परिनो >q ^ on all sides'—viz. that they should become miss * v after their 
L- — Shs ~ D = 1 ^u 
own conversion. | < >! 
न, Perhaps quud शोपयेनि, they shall employ others in speaking’ (or 





in ) *u awe .:w* EOLA "we 
"vee “The word vadatha being in the second person plural "ew ‘the rajaká 
| "begiunih ‘thé sentence must be in the vocative, ‘oh disciples “Büt 
even this requires a correction from vadétha to vadatha. Ayatd and anapi 
E pE * "no Şavskej । व्यानाथिता:' M | नीपिएड Aq Um 
| admitted by me,—or १ to them it is commanded, which is bes 
_ it leads to the imperative conjunction vadatha, 
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present generation have I endowed establishments; appointed men very 


» wise in the faitb,—and done...... ... for the faith TE 


King DEVANAMPIYA PIYADASI again spake follows :—Along the 
highroads I have caused fig trees to be planted, that they may be 
for shade to animals and men; I have (also) planted mango trees: and 
at every half-coss I have caused wells to be constructed, and (festing- 





2. janam dhammayutam 7. Devdnam piye Piyadasi heva aha: eta mera me anu- 
tekhamáne B dhammatháhhani katani 9, ghamma mahdmatá katá 10, dhamma ......ra 
kate. Devénam piye Piyadasi léja hetam aha. Mágesu pi me 11 nigohdni ropápitáni 
chháyopagáni hanti pasumanisánam 12 : ambavablnikyd ropápitá 13 : adhukosayóni pi me 
udupdndni l 

|. 9. Khéndpdpitdni 14 ; nisi...... picha kálápitá 15 ; dpánáni 16 me bahukáni tata 





o चद्थजन Rg A address yourselves to the people endowed with virtue 
{the faitbful) . 

8, AZIR चअनचीच्यमाण, elal here agrees with the sentence, called triya 
viseshan in Sanskrit. .Anurekhamáné 7th case ‘among the now apparent,’ that 
is among the present generation 

धसंस्थापनानि कछतानि,* religious establisbments are made,’ or perhaps 
Wail: pillars, made neuter according to the idiom of the Pálí dialect ? dj ~ 
10. धम WIHHI: छता: the very learned in religion are made—i. e. wise 
priests appointed. The succeeding word is erased, and it is unnecessary to fill 
it up, as the sense is complete without, From the last line of the inscription, 
where fhambáni occurs, the missing letter may perhaps be read d^, dAara. 
11. मागव्वपि स न्यघोधाः रापा पिलाः, ‘in my roads nagrodh trees, (the banyan 
tree or ficus indica) caused to be plaated in rows. 
12. छाखापमाः भविष्यन्ति पकासमनपष्याणां, ‘shall be for giving shade to animals 
and men.’ The whole of this paragraph is smooth and intelligible. 

A3. Abapadikya of the small or printed text is in the large facsimile amóavabhi- 
kyá which leads us to the otherwise hazardous reading of rere: ‘mangos trees,' 
the word ropapitá (applied just before to the planting of trees) confirms this 
satisfactory substitution. 

M. "assurer डड्पानानि ‘wellsdt every half coss.'— This passage is 
highly useful ofirming the value of the letter | as u. Udupdndni should be 
wdapánáni. KA ápápitani, may be rendered warfarerifay caused to be dug, or 
era प्रापितानि dug, and made complete—( pakha.) 

15. . Several lettera are here lost, but it is easy to supply them conjecturally 
the two first syllables, nisi and the participle Kdlápitá :-—Tafnegig. 
आलया; पिच कारिताः, ond houses to put up for the night in are caused to be 
b 


"16. च्यापानानि are taverna or places for drinking Space for one letter follows 
wr, probably नि} tata tata, Sanskrit ततस्ततः, here and there, | 


nae 2s fw 
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places?) for the night to be erected. And how many taverns (or 
serais) have been erected by me at various places, for the entertainment 
of man and beast! So that as the people, finding the road to every 
species of pleasure and convenience in theee places of entertainment, 
these new towns, (nayapuri P) féjoiceth urtler my rule, so let them 
thoroughly appreciate and follow after the same (system of benevo- 
lence). This is my object, and thus have I done. 


— a 
- क. 





tata kétdpirdni, patibhogdya parumuntidnam 9n... . Esa patibhogendma 18, vividhdydht 
sukhdyandya puli me rdjihi mama ydcha sukhayite loké; imáncha dJammdaupatipati 
Gnupatipojantuti: etadathé mè | 

4. esa kate 19. Devánampiye Piyadasi heva dha : Dhamma mahdmdid pi me tá 
bahu vidhesu 20 athesu daugahikesu viydpata, se pavajítánam cheva gihithdnam cha save 











LJ ” 

17. प्रति WITH पश्एमनप्याणां, literally, * for the entertainment of beast and 
man.’ The five followiog letters are missing, which may be supplied by स्विष्यण्लि - 
or some similar word. 

18 This neat sentence will run thus in Sanskrit, altering one or two vowels 
only, ww प्रतिभागनाम विविधाय fe (त) gamay परमझ्ापि राजोभिः मम 
peru carm: इमांच घकानप्रतिपक्ति च्यनप्रतिपद्यत इति. In this the only 
alteration made are yafha for ya; aud rdjibhi from rájíhi (natural to the PAIE 
dialect) the third case of ráji, a line or descent. The application of náma indefinite- 
ly is quite idiomstical. The fa may be inserted after Ai—but it will read without, 
‘this people qs they take pleasure under my dynasty on account of the various 
profitand well being by means of entertainment in my town (or country), (fatha 
must be here understood) so let them take eognjzance of (or partake in) this the 

e (or laudable effect) of my religion.’ Purthi rájihi may also be understood as 
iu town and country, in the translation 
19. This sentence is quite grammatical vagara मे (or एतद्थ।न्म्रया) 
were: + from this cause by me this (is) done ` 
“The large facsimile corrects the vowels, fe for fa, vidhesu for vidAasu 
&e. of the printed transcript, 77616 is the same in both, but in other plices we : 
find matá. The passage may run : मैहामता cafus ले नळछवि७ष च्यार्शेष न 
wauu ata: ले प्रत्रजितानां चेव yena च सव्यं पाषष्डे्ष्वांपच 
व्याभ्तासेखद€ Maaar इसे व्याप्ता wrfm—the word पाषपडेषू ‘among unbelievers: 
cannot well be admitted here— qa galg, ' with kindnesses and favor&' may be ^ 
the word intended, which though feminiue in Sanskrit is here used in the neuter. 
For vayapat x eds R.P: would read बयथःप्रांप्ता, obtaining age, or growing old—in the 
lattér case ‘the sense will be, that the * wise unto salvation’ growing old sin the 
manifold riches of my condescension and in the favors of the ascetics and 
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Thus spake king DEVANAMFIYA PirADASI :—Let the priests deeply 
versed in the faith (or let my doctrines है ) penetrate among the multi- 
tudes of the rich capable of granting favors, and let them penetrate alike 
among all the unbelievers whether of ascetics, or of householders : and 
let them penetrate into the nssembliegM?) for my sake. Moreover let 


them for my sake find their way among the bráhmans and the most 


destitute : and among those who have abandoned domestic life, for my 
sake let them penetrate; and among various unbelievers for my sake 


————————— -———————— "nas 


pásandesu picha iydpatá ; se sanghathasi pi me kate, ime viyépaté hahantiti : hemeea 
bábhanesu 21 ajívikesu pi me kate, 

5. ime viyapaté hohantiti ; nigathesu 22 pi me kate, ime tiyapatá hohantiti : nánd- 
pdsandesu pi me Kate, ime viydpatá hohantiti - pativisitha patícisitham 23 tesu tesu te te 
malámátá dhammá mahámátà cha me, etesu cheva viyápatá, savesu cha anesu pásandesu., 


- Devdnam piye Piyadasi lája hevam áhá ® 


more intelligible if rendered tenets or doctrines, in lieu of teachers. (See prelimi- 
nary remarks.) 

Should sanghat be a right reading, it gives us theaspirated g |,,, which is exact- 
ly the form that would be deduced from the more modern alphabets; but if anA 

, the sense will be the same. From the subsequent repetition of the propo- 
sition ime veyápatá hahanti with so many nouns of person in the locative 
ease, it seems preferable to take arthesu and pdsandesu in the same sense— 
which may be done by reading the former either as wing, among the afflict- 


ed or frightened, or wgrTwjw tbe rich, The verb variously written papanti, 
Aohanti, hahanti, &c. may he बौभुवल्ति rather than अवन्तिः" the qag 
yanluk tense—‘ shall be occasionally.' gra here also aud further on has the 


meaning of * on account of.’ ' 
21, We have here undoubtedly the vernacular word for bráhman JabAanesu 
for amu among bráhmans (those without trade)—and laity 


(those followiog occupations) 
» 22, Nigatheru, Sanskrit निमेलेधघु--005० who have abandoned home, or reli- 


gion, or caste. — — " 

. 93. Pativisitha pativisitham (the last m redundant. The pandit would read 
‘do ye enter in or go amongst’—(or stedfastly pursue their 

object) meaning the maAámaíás among the people—but this is inconsistent with 

the te te which require sqfefasrem sfafan लेषु लेषु — a D WHAT 

AAI! चमे, among these several parties respectively, these my se wise men 











and holy men shall find their way.' The double expression throughout is pecu- 





liar, us is the’ addition after the verb of yag "p war wow ‘and among all 
ier classes of the Gentiles. | E at») ~ lie ras pe 3 oT eae 
4 1 
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let them find their way —yea use your utmost endeavours among 
these several classes, that the wise men, these men learned in the 
religion, (or these doctrines of my religion) may penetrate among 
these respectively, as well as among all other unbelievers. 

Thus spake king Devánamriyð Pryapase:—And let these (priests) 
and others tife most skilful in the sacred offices penetrating among the 
charitably disposed of my queens and among all my secluded women dis- 

6. Ete cha ane cha bahu kámakhá 24 dágavisagasi 25 viydpata se mama cheva de- 
vinam 26 cha, satasi cha me nilodhanasi te bahu vidhena ú (da) lena 27 tani táni tathá 
yatanáni patita 28 ...... hida cheva disásu 29 cha dálakánam 30 pi Ma me kate ; an- 


nanam cha devikumáránam 31 ime dánavisagesu viyápata hohantiti Dhammápadána 
tháye dhammánupatipatiye 32 : esahi dhammápadána 
a ls a 
.24. Here the word wr कम्मेक[:--15 substituted for HSIAAT: —menaning 
t the finished practiti8ners in religious ceremonial’—for AKámakhá read kámaká. 
or kámathá, 3z: —but if mahamáfá be made * doctrines —kámaká must be 
rendered ceremonial 
25. erafasag ‘among the free bestowers of charity,’ in the P4lí the word 
is used in the singular dánavisagasi (asmin) for danavisag? 
26, Devinam S. मम देवीनां yiq, ‘ among the whole of my queens' in contra- 
— to ni (?) rodhanasi, which may mean नियदासु ‘concubines; sepa- 
d t 
297. बकबिधेन च्याड्रेणा, ‘with the utmost respect and reverence,’ there is 
evidently a letter wanting after á, which is supplied by a d 
28. The pandit here also enables me to supply a hiatus of several letters ;— . 
तानि तानि तथा यल्लानि ware or patiga (yantu) let them (the priests) thus 
discreetly or respectfully make their efforts (at conversion),—wyafanam, exertion 
pratíta, respectful, 
~ Hida cheva disdsucha, quasi gf qa fewrw (or fenre ) ‘ in heart and 
abroad, within and तीळ 3 ' the application is dubious, I prefer Care 
BOE EN ArT oO RAP ee HF SFTW Wm: am 
30. The pandit suggests दाराणां from दारा wife (whence may be formed 
SICH possessively) of inférior wives, women, but I find दारका 'a son’ 
in Winsoxw's dictionary and necessarily prefer a word exactly agreeing witlf the 
text. — Š "vn 4 "^ now] 


* _ ऋअन्येषांच देवीकुमाराणां । ०f other queens and princes 3’  dánavisagesu is 
here 



















put in the plural, which makes it doubtful whether the former should not 


ske be e. ser te 25.) . fa Pg Yra N ret 4 vt er 
: rare. for ith — be connected with the preci 


for the purpose of religious abstra 
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creetly and respectfully use their most persuasive efforts (at conver- 

sion): and acting on the heart and on the eyes of the children, for my 
: sake penetrate in like manner among the charitably disposed of other 
queens and princes for the purpose (of imparting) religious enthusiasm 
and thorough religions ingtruction. . And this is the true religious 
devotion, this the sum of religious instruction: (viz.) that it shall in- 
crease the mercy and charity, the truth and purity, the kindness and 
honesty of the world, 

Thus spake king DevAnampyya Pivapasit:—Avd whateversoever 
benevolent acts have been done by me, the same shall be prescribed 
as duties to the people who follow after me: and in this (manner) 
shall their influence and increase be manifest,—by doing service to 
father and mother ; by doing service to spiritual pastors; by respect- 


ful demeanour to the aged and full of years,—and by kindness and 
— — —— — — 

7. Dhammápatipaticha, yá iyam 33 dayádàne sachesochave mandavesddhave cha 34 
lokasa hevam vadhisatiti. Devánampiye piya dasi lája hevam dha, yánihikáni cha mama 
ya sadhaváni katáni 35 tam loke anupatipanne tanchaanuvidhiyanti 36 ; tena vadhitá cha 

B, vadhisanti cha 37 mátá pitisu susüsáyá ;—gurusu susttsáyd 38 ; vayámahála- 
kanam anupatipatiyá 39 ;—babhħhanasamanesu,—kapanavalakesu, avadasa bhatikesu sam- 


> 


WE 








- 


y 
33. Iyam, feminine, agreciog with pralipatii, the worthier of the two — 
Latin. | 
34. Of these three coupled qualities the two first are known from the north 
tablet: The third in the large facsimile reads mandavé sddhame, which may 
be rendered सन्दचश धर्मे amongtheesqualid-clothed, the outcasts (lokasa) of the 
world.’ But though agrecing letter for letter, the sense is unsatisfactory, and I 
have preferred a translation on the supposition that the derivation of the words. 
is from madhava, sweet, bland, and sddiu, honest. Sád/u is also a term of salu- 
tation used to those who have attained erafat-hood E preceding page 518. 
35. यानि छ कानि चिन्मया areata eaa, * whateversoever noble actions 
by me are d 
I 36. त्तं (or त्तानि) wm अआनप्रतिपज्ञे सानिच wafa ' thesethings, 
unto the people who wait upon me for instruction, are prescribed as duties. 
विधानं sacred rites enjoined by the vedas | 
* 37. Ww | चदिताच वचद्धयिश्यन्ति ‘ By this (means) (those good acts) having 
increased, shall cause to increase also (the following, good acts ; viz.) 
38. मातापिल्टषु " 
and o spiritual guides’ the next word vayá mahdlakanam, is inter- 
preted by R. P. as: * the very aged'—there is no corresponding Sauskrit word ; 
H" may be the bald-headed, from wfwa, . at man is 


MEC. | " 
3}, | a notion that a man — is written on 
^ ET WS: assi Aa tt 


» UuI'i ke T 
QV 


— 






















Wary JD रुष Waray rendering service to father and mother, 


— — 
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condescension to bráhmans and sramanas, to the orphan and destitute, ` 
to servants and the minstrel tribe. n क 

King DEVANAMFPIYA Pryapast again spake :—4And religion increaseth 
among men by two separate processes,—by performance of religious 
offices, and by security against persecution. , Accordingly that religious 
offices and -immunitics might abound among multitudes, I have 
observed the ordinances myself as the apple of my eye (?) (as testified " 
by) ali these animals which have been saved from slaughter, and 





patipatiyd. Devánampiya Piyadasi laja hevah dha. Munisdnam cha yd iyam dham- 
mavadhi vadhitá duwehi yeva ákálehi 40 dhamma niyamena cha nirítigà cha 

9. tata cha bahuse dhamma niyameniritiyiva cha bhuye; dhamma niyame chakho : 
esa ye m? iya ka'e 41, Imáni cha imári jatani avadhiyáni, annánipi cha bahu dhammá 


náyamáni 42 yáni me katáni : niritiya va cha bhuye ; munisánam Dhamma vadhi, 
tadhitá avihinsdye 43 bhutánam, 





forehead :—thus in fhe Naishadha; when the swan bringing a message from 
\Damoyanti is caught by Nala raja, it laments : 


_ कं विधातम्मंयि पाणिपङ्कञ्ञात्तव प्रिया¥े त्यन्ट दुत्वशिल्पिनः। | 
farms wuwufe faim श्लिपिलंष्ताटन्तपनिछ राक्षरा i ५९४८ il 
“Why, oh Creator! with thy lotus hand, who makest the tender and the 


cold ‘wife, hast you written on my forchead the burning etter which says, thou ° * 
be separated from thy mate?” 


39. qu "WWW छपणबाव्यष च्याटासभइकष संप्रतिपक्ष्या, The perversion 

‘of the word bráAmanm as babhan (before alluded to) is common now in some 
provinces. ‘Fhe sampratipatti or condescension to these classes, is contrasted 
with the anuprafipatti or respectful behaviour to tbe aged » 

-. Similar doctrines are inculcated in an addenflum to the ten moral precepts by 
SRONG DTSAN a religious king (dharma rája) of Tibet: | 


gite Reverence to God.—2. Exercise of true religion.—3. Respect 





* 


k 













the 
» Honour to parents.—5. Respect to the higher classes and to old 


Lim Good-heartedness, (or sincerity) to friends and acquaintances jT 
useful to one's co men, &c.—See manuscript volume of Csoma” T 
of Tibetan works. The Subha shitfagatna vidhi of SA&vA PANDITA. Also 


DITA. Also A 
leaf 23, page 44. s n'es ^ | specie te ott ae 
DE Mo 3 > , 


hi for gfe two-fold, viz. + first wr efi “ia form’ : the second 
war (000 Deoque TS 


pandit : but I 


would prefer dwiht ékérehé (in the Pálí 3rd case plural) * by two signs or tokens." 


voluntary practice of its observances, and condiy farsi 
ages, persecutionis Beni would be 















MA 
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fr. a 
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by manifold other virtuous acts performed on my behalf. And that 
the religion may be free from the persecution of men, increasing 
through the absolute prohibition to put to death living beings, or to 
sacrifice aught that draweth breath. For such an object is all this 
done, that it may endure t9 my sons and their sons' sons—as long the 
sun and the moon shall last. Wherefore letthemfollowits injunctions and 
be obedient thereto—and let it be had in reverence and respect. Inthe 

twenty-seventh year of my reign have I caused this edict to be written ; 

so sayeth (DEVA'NAMPIYA) :—"4,Let stone pillars be prepared and let 


this edict of religion be engraven thereon, that it may endure unto the 
, remotest ages.” 





10 analabháye pánánam : sè etáye alháye iyam kate: putá papotike 44 chanda ma- 
suliyike AS hotuti : tathácha anupatipajantuti hevam hi, aņupatipajantárm hi 46, ata la- 
dha ta aládhahoti, 47 satavisati vasábhisitenam? iyam dhammalibi likhapápitáti, eta 
Devánampiya aha ;—'' Iyam + 


11. dhammalibi ata athá silathabhánivá sila dhalakániva tata kataviyd ; ena exa 
chilathiti siya."48 


——— CR Fhe SPS Cc. see IMS 151i & 4 OU —- 
42. .Niyamáni neuter for the Sanskrit masculine नियमा and so the 
participle. 


43. च्याविव्हिंसाये भूलानां * by the not killing of animals,' "WgETIg WI प्राणिनां, 


‘by the not sacrificing of living beings.” qT waa] WAT Taal, ‘so with such 
object is this done. E 

5 44 पत्रप्रपालिके pending from sons to greatgrandsons’—from generation to 
generation. . 


esL XN व्वन्द्रमससुरायक, ‘pending the sun's and moon's (duration), wary डति: 
46 — Wr For anupatipajantu, see note 13, north inscription. The duplication 
"au uay न्त xfa च्यनप्रलिपच्यन्तां fw, the first in the common form, the second 
proper form of the verb, seem intended to make the order more impressive and 

imperative. 
..47. The half effaced word cannot well be explaingd ; the second is wgrcTST 
भवति, ' x t be reverenced', or *let reverence be probably the word is repeated 
4 here as before. . 

8. The final sentence I did not quite understand when writing my first 
JAN having supposed silathabhdni to represent the Sanskrit silastAápana 


र careful reconsidsration with the pandit, we recognize the Pilf as rather 
the exact equivalent for silastdmbha, a stone pillar (made neuter) : the sentence 


may therefore thus be transcribed : 
y sco seni इयं owwfefa: ea: we शिल्लाःस्तब्मा 


2 I क्‌ waar: एन एष चिरस्टितिः ea. The translation 
; eis given in the text. A’dAdra, a receptacle, a stone intended to contüin a 


record The words silathabháni and siladhalakáni however, being in the plural 


— by al 


effected y ९३. 
ble as a duplication 


- 


— 
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* VII.Abetract of a Meteorological Register kept at the Cathmandu Re- 


(Juv, 










 Observationsat 10 A. M. |  Obs.ata P. M, | Wind; wenther; al nt IO A. M. Obs. nt 4 P. M. Wind ; wenther ; rin. —— d 
Day. | Bar. [Thermomceter.| Bar. [Thermometer E ci Di E T 
> at 320. 317.) Wet, Dif fat 320 WerDimg,| At 104. ४. | Ata pr. M. | 2 




















— — ———— — 7 — — — — — — 

































Mar.1/25,539| 50 | +3 | 7 | 47 | 9 7 SW. cloudy, |SW. cloudy. 
2 492| 52 | 44 E] 576 53 | 10 > W. clear. . clear, 
3 437 $i 45 9 329 46 | 15 W. ditto. |SW. cloudy, 
“क 456| 52 | 47 | 5 382 47 | 12 | W.ditto. | W. clear. 
E & 472| 53 | 45 5 396 47 | 16 | W. cloudy. | W. ditto. - 
-— 4 517| 51 | 45 6 417 46 | 19 | SW. ditto. | W. ditto. 
7 509| 53 | 46 7 404 48 | 18 W, clear, W. ditto, 
bs 509| 55 | 48 7 425 49 | 19 | W. ditto. W. ditto. 
* 537| 54 | 47 7 - es] | SW. cloudy. 
11 
12 | L4 " 
13 "^ क्क के के t. | 384 47 18 W. ditto. 
| u 233 48 | 17 | W. clear. W, ditto, T 
7 214 50 | 17 | W. ditto, W. ditto. 
7 279 53 16 W. ditto. W. ditto. 
7 321 52 | 16 W. ditto. W. ditto. 
7 338 52 | 16 | W. ditto. |SW. cloudy. 
7 316 52 | 18 |SW. cloudy. | W. clear. 
7 263 56 | 15 W. clear. W, ditto. 
7 190 52 |+ | W. ditto. |NW, cloudy,|0173 
5 23 55 14 W. ditto, W. clear. 
० 6 328 55 | 14 | W. ditto. W. ditto. 
^ 330 56 | 14 | W. ditto. W. ditto. 
sf 308 57 | 15 | W. ditto. W. ditto. 
9 336 57 | 13 | W. ditto. W. cloudy, 
55 18 F Site: UO clear, 
52 | 22 . di a . ditto, 
49 | 24 W. ditto, W. ditto. = A 
49 | 22 | W. ditto. W. ditto. 
51 | 18 | W. ditto. ditto. 
f 48 | 21 W. clear. Ww des E: 
48 | i3 | W. ditto. (NW. cloudy.) - 
54 $ 10,| W. cloudy. |NW. ditto. [0665 
50 | 18 W. fog. W. clear, |. 
84 | 12 | W. clear. W. ditto, |. 
53 | 22 | W. ditto. W. ditto. |- - 
| 22 | NW. ditto. द 
P sic | 
he A » 
í A ~ 
i: > 
Je 
MIT 






S. ditto. 
S. ditto. 
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sidency for 1837. Py A. CAMrrert, Esq. M. D. Nipal Residency. ( 


C Ohnservations nt 10 A, M. |  Obs.ut4 P, M. | Wind; weather; rain. — nt 10 A. M. Obs, nt 4 P. M. Wind ; weather ; rain. 
Bar, (Thermometer Bar. Thermometer. 


_Day- |at 520, |Air. | Wet] DIT. at ३2०. Air. Wet/Did.| AIDA. At 4 P. M. 
Mayı |25,359| 71 | 54 | 17 |25,317, 72 


F“ 



























































[pais 


55 | 17 | SW. clear. |NW. cloudy, 


2 369! 66 | 52 | 14 ९279. 78 | 56 | 22 | SW. ditto. NW. clear. 

3 404) 65 | 54 | 11 317, 68 | 56 | 12 | W. nus .| W. ditto. [0173 

4 454) 55 | 50 5 323| 56 | 50 6 | N. W. rain.| NW. rainy. | 519 
* 5 377| 56 | 50 | 6 210 Ga | 54 | io IN, W. ditto. | क्र. clear. 519 

5 365| 60 | 54 6 907 71 | 55 | 19 W. clear. W., fine. 

7 419) 65 | *6 | 10 431 76 | 60 | 16 | W. ditto. W. ditto. | 

F s91| 70 | 58 | 12 231 79 | 56 | 23 | NW. ditto. | W. ditto. | 043 

9 354) 68 | 57 | 11 260 7€ | 58 | 19 | W. fine. W. ditto, | 173 

10 382| 65 | 57 8 259 75 | 57 | 18 | SW. clear. W, ditto. 


1) 370 * 56 9 250 77 | 56 | 21 | NW. ditto. | SW. cloudy. 































33. 347 5+ 12 253 76 | 55 | 21 | NE, ditto, NW. ditto. 

l3 2383| 70 | 55 | 15 182 75 | 56 | 22 | NE, ditto, W. ditto. 
 ]14. 281| 71 | 59 | 13 199 79 | 60 | 19 | NE, ditto. W. hazv. 

15 379| 72 | 58 | 14 199 81 | 60 | 21 | NE. ditto, W. ditto. 

zm 287| 72 | 58 | 14 205| 52 | 58 | 24 | NE. ditto. | W. ditto. 

73 " 

18 

19 ` 

30 | * 

5.91 233] 75 | 58 | 17 123*82 | 62 | 20 | NE. clear. | W. cloudy. 

22 250| 73 | 60 | 13 16% 83 | 62 | 21 | E. cloudy. | NW. ditto. . 

23 267| 75 | 62 | 13 168 84 | 64 | 20 | NE. clear. W. ditto. 

24 285| 71 | 60 | 11 165| 82 | 62 | 20 | NE. ditto. W. clear. 

25 306| 74 | 61 | 13 219) 80 | 64 | 18 | SE. cloudy, | W, cloudy, 

26 337| 76 | 63 | 13 219 82 | 66 | 16 | NE. clear. SW. ditto. 

27° 200) 73 | 65 8 273 83 | 65 | 18 | NE. ditto. W, ditto. 596 

Ds 28 | 221) 76 4d 8 140 54 | 66 | 18 | E. ditto. W. clear. 

29 180] 78 | 68 ] 10 093 87 | 65 | 22 | NE. ditto, wW. ditto. |- 

30 1359| 79 | 68 | !! 682 BH | 65 | 23 | NE. ditto. W, ditto, 

31 179| 80 | 65 | 15 117 67 | 66 | 21 | NE. ditto. | W. cloudy. 
Mean,|25,319] 69 | 58 | 11 19 »:. 2023 
Junel|25,166| 77 | 64 | 13 22 | W. clear, W. clear. 

| 122| 77 | 60 | 17 18 | NE. ditto. W. ditto. 
G”. 1 28 N. ditto. W. ditto. 
26 | W, ditto. W. ditto. | 
27 | NE, ditto, W. ditto. | AMT 
28 | NE. hazy, W. hazy. 
26 E. ditto. W. ditto. 
17 E. ditto. SW. cloudy, 
| — W. clear., | . 
20 INE. cloudy. | NW. ditto, |0346- 
o3 | NW, i W. ditto. - 
2 25 | NW. ditto. | W. ditto. i 
NE. ditto. | W. ditto. | | 
79 | 61 NW. ditto. | W. ditto. 
$| 77 | 60 | 17 NW. ditto. | W. ditto. 
E 81 | 60 | 2) NW. ditto. | W. ditto. à 
. E t 
win|d at W, thun der Re 
E. cloudy. en 


SE. ditto, - 
SE. ditto. 
SE 
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- March.—‘ Clear’ means a cloudless sky not aclear atmosphere. During th z 
Ac क | | ngthe greater 
part of this month there has been a thick haze from 11 a x. till — In ordi- 
nary seasons this does not commence before the mouth of May, but this year we 
have not our usual frequent spring showers. = | e * 
Apri.—The Baromefrical range between 10 and 4 is .115. The Thermometrical 
raoge 10°. Mean depression of wet bulb, 15.5. — 7 
div is — —“ aT reason, The daat ap showers peculiar to 
mate bave been altogether wantiog this n. h । 
DEA ARE SA. E दि raso A heavy haze a days 
May.—The hottest, and driest month of May within the recollection of the oldest 
+ inhabitants. The observations made in the northern end of a western open verandah ; 
mean barometrical range for the day, 98; do. thermometrical 9०; average depression 
of wet bulb 150. 

June.—From the Ist to the 20th the weather was hotter and drier than has ever 
before been recollected in Cathmandu. Mean temperature from Ist to 16th 77° nt 10 
A. M.; do. do. at 4 P. M. 859. Mean temp. Trom 21st to 30th at 10 A. M. 73°; do. 
do. at 4 P. M. 77°. " < 


p 
4 





VUI.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


Wednesday Evening, 2nd August, 1837. 


The Rev. W. H. Mint, D. D., Vice-President, in the chair. 
Rusromsex Cowassee, Esq., Baboo SUTTCHURN Gnosar, atid Captain 
BocLe, were elected members of the Society. ° 


Dr. G. G. SriLsBURy and Major J. R. OusrLey were proposed by the 













" SS etary, seconded by Mr. CRACROFT. 
i. G. McPuerson, Berhampore, proposed by Capt. PEMBERTON, se- 
conded by Col. MACLEOD. : 
Letters from Messrs J. Mum and G. W. Bacon, acknowledged their 
election, A. [-] 
Letter from the Royal Societies of London and inburgh, and from 
the Society of Arts, acknowledged receipt of the 20th vol. of Asiatic 
Researches. . | Sie E 
- The Secretary read correspondence with Government pursuant to the 
— . resolution of last meeting regarding the museum. ~ 
Cy 4e Too me To H. T. PrixsgP, Esq. 
— Secretary to Government, General Department, 
ac y = 





dt assurance of m favorable issu 
E ey eo rdship in Council has b 
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n, the government would be disposed to sanction a monthly 


20 yi Bes ity ४ sum which is now obliged to be withdrawn from this . 






u 
of 
object, on account of other calls on the Society's funds, 2+ — 

And secondly, t the Sii in order to avoid unnecessary loss of time) the Govern- o 
ment would entrust the Soeiety with a certain sum, say not exceeding 600 Rupees. 
per mensem, to be expended in the accumulation of antiquitifs, manuscripts, and . 
objects oar history mi us ४०७०७ ; on the condition that, in the event of the 
Honorable Court's declining their ganction to the Society's proposal, the whole of 
the vip) i thus collected shall be placed at the disposal of Government in acquit- 
tance of "€: money ndvanced, ' = 

I have.the honor accordingly to request that you will be pleased to obtain the 
= sentiments of His Lordship in Council om these modifications of the — pro- 
position to which it is hoped there will be the less objection, because it is known 
thut the Honorable Court has an extensive and, valuable museum aod library to 
which such an accession cunnot but prove accepta le. 

$ 47215954 | | e have the honor to be, &c. | 

dstafic Society's m] . (Signed) JAMES PRnINSEP, m 

Calcutta, 10th Rie 1537. Necy. Asiatic Sociely. 


x 


. To JAMES PRINSsEP, Esq. 
- Secretarg to the Asiatic Society. 
Sin 


I am directed to acknowledge the लत tof vonr Ictter dated the 10th instant, 
submitting further propositions connected with the condition of the funds of the 
Society and its resort to Government for aid in maintaining thegnuseum of antiqui- 
ties and natural history already commenced, and in reply to state that the Right 
Honorable the Governor General of Indja ain Council sanctions, pending the reference — 
on the subject intended to be made he Honorable the Court of Directors, the 
payment of 200 rupecs per mensem for the establishment and expences necessary to | " 
pose up the existing muscum and library of the Asiatic Society. Orders will — 
ingly be issued for the payment of this amot monthly from the ist proximo to 
receipt of the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. d 

2. With respect to the further request urged on the part of the Society, viz. 

E eds Governor ‘pili India in Council will allow the sum of 800 deae ac 
an 


3 






ensem to be held appli e to tlie purchase of objects of curiosity or autiquarian 
interest, the Society be under obligation to account for tbe expenditure of the 
money, and to deliver the articles provided for transfer to the Honorable Court's 
to mae in London if so ordered. His lordship in Council feels compelled to decline 
to y specific appropriation of funds to such objects on the terms stated, 
but BE will he ready to receive from the Society recommendations forthe purchase 
or other procurement of objects of more than common interest of which the Society 
may receive information, and for the obtainment of which it may want the necessary 

: Bc t Act p d e ir a | 
3. His Lordship in Council desires it to be understood however that the obj 









WD e "i ity ९ f collecting such in a climate like that of Bengal being in — | 















A nm, &c.. | — $ x 
T o Hs, Es PRINSEP, न g , 
श्र o Secy. fo Gort, E 
A. mem Committee of Papers proposed doing with the... 
* — ent grant, the’ Secretary explaise ped that aa pne money had been asked fog. | 
a specific object, he concluded it would be at once devoted to the payment of the . 
iuseum contingent. The Curator was, itis true, about to quit Calcutta, but as that ° 
à was nc yet before the meeting, he should defer makingany motion — 
he disposal of the grant (the acceptance of which be confessed went . 
st his own feelings of the diguity of the Society) until ७ mt 
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F ise 7 of the Society of Arts, Vol. LI. Part 1,—presented by M. Aikin for the 
ociety. 

Memoirs of the Astronomical Soeiety of London, Vol. IX.— presented by the Society. 

A Companion to Johnson's Dictionary, English and Bengáli, —by J. 5 & & ७15७, 
1828—presentcd by the author. i 

Dictionary in English, Bengili, and Manipuri, by Captain Gorpown, Political 
Agent at Manipur—presented by the author through Mr. Trevelyan, 

The characters of Theophrastus, translated into Armening, Venice, 1830—presented 
by Joh. Avdall. 

The rp eda Journal of Medical and Physical Society, No. IITI.—4y the Editors, 
Professors Goodeve and O'Shaughnessy. 

Meteorological Register for June, 1837—by the Serveyor General, 

Larduer's Cyclopedia, Greece, vol. 4, from the booksellers. 
, Southey’s Admirais, vol. 4. 
Reponse de M. de Paravey sur l'antiquité Chinoise, a paper addressed under enve- 
lope to the President—5by the author. e 











Adverting to the edition of the Miscellaneous Essays of the late fir. प. T. Core- 
BROOKE Announced among the presentations to the library this evening, Mr. J. T. 
PEARSON called to the attention of the meeting that although it was impossible 
now to return thanks to the illustrious author for what might be ca lied his 
dying bequest to literature, the Society might justly place on record some app ropri- 
mie acknowledgment of its great obligations to this eminent orientalist, and some 
expression of its regret at the termination of his honorable nnd uxeful career, He 
thought it would be-an excellent plan to follow the example of the institute at 
Paris, in its eulogistic memoirs on the death of eminent members—such as those 
pronounced by the Baron CUVIER On 50 man occasions. 

The meeting concurring in Dr. PEARSON 5 proposition which was seconded by 
Mr. HARE, and the Vice-President, Dr. MILL, having acceded to the request of the 
» ceting to embody in their present resolution an abstract of the services rendered by 

r. COLEBROOKE to the Society, and to Asiatic literature in general,—it was ac- 
cordingly 


Resolved unanimously, that the Asiatic Society cannot place on its 
shelves this last donation from Henry Taomas Colilennooxr, so long one 
of its most distinguished members, without recording a tribute of affection 
for his memory, of admiration for his great talents, and regret for the 
loss sustained by oriental literature through his lamented death, - 

« Mr. ConEBROOKE was proposed as a member of this Society in the year 
1792, and his first essay **onthe dutiesof a faithful Hindu widow” was read 
in the last season of Sir WILLIAM Jones’ occupation of the chair, in April 
1794. Though on an insulated subject only, which various circumstances 

however render deeply interesting, this short essay well exemplifies the 
—-anner in which he exhausts every subject of that nature that he under- 
„takes: and isa happy prelude to that series of splendid contributions to 
"the society, which in profundity of acquaintance with all subjects of ' In- 
^ dian literature and science, —in the union of the most extensive erudition 
' with the most chastened judgm an accurate scientific acquaintance 
— with the several subjects which his essays collaterally embrace, are unsur- 
«passed by those of niy other contributor to our Researches,—or by any 
— who, either bgfore or since, have pursued the same unbeaten paths of lite- 
-pynture. | र | HN tinok 

— His next essay was the “enumeration of Indian classes," or (as we com- 
EI term theni) castes—in the 5th volume of the Researches ; an able 













me less important contributions, vas followed by 


nt elucidation of a subject of no common interest. ce eye onthe 
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Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, and on the Sanskrit and Prakrit lan- 
guages, which appear in that volume and in the 7th—essays which would be 
". of themselves sufficient to place the author in the highest rank of oriental 
scholars,—and whieh must long continue to form the best textbooks of 
those who wish to investigate the depths of Indian literature and religion. 
The translation of one of jhe more recent inscriptions on the Delhi lat, 
which appears also in the 7th volume of the Researches, is chiefly interest. 
‘ ing as being the commencement of the author's more extensive researches 
into monuments of the same kind in our later volumes: he was 
among the first to point out the great importance to the knowledge of 
ancient India of a pursuit, the enlargement of which is daily increasing 
our stock of listorieal information, The" account of certain Muhammadan 
sects’ in the same volume contains some valuable particulars respecting 
the origin of the curious race so well known in the west of India under 
the name of Bohras ; and proves that in the midst of his accurate study 
of the more secluded literature and monuments of the Hindus,—the au- 
‘thor was versed also in the learned records of Western Asia. 
The dissertation which bears, perhaps most of alf, the stamp of the 
profound Sanskrit learning of the author, is that on the Vedas in our &th 
- volume ; a work which, though necessarily leaving much undone that is 
yet required towards furnishing a complete analytical index to those re- 
cords of the ruder language, and oldest worship of the Hindus,—has found 
none to second, much less to complete, or to supersede the mas- 
terly outline of theif contents which is here presented to the inquiring 
student. In this, as in the other essays of Mr. COLEBROOKE,—the reader 
feels that it is not a mere philologist, or collector of ancient records that 
he is consulting,—but one whose critical sagacity weighs well the value, 
the age, and the import of every authority that he alleges: and whose 
statements in consequence, may,be received with the most entire respect 
and confidence. | 
. The later volumes of the Researches are adorned not only by the ela 
* —bornte ** Observations on the Jains” in which very respectable classical 
erudition is brought to aid profound Indian research,—and the learn- 
ed and interesting Essay on Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry,—but by the au- 
-thor's articles on Hindu astronomy. To this deeply interesting subject 
— of inquiry none has so completely brought the qualification desiderated by 
- Joeren, the union of Sanskrit learning with competent astronomical 
—seience. The account of the Indian and Arabian divisions of the Zodiac 
in the 9th volume, —and the essay in the 12th on the notions of the Hindu 
— mathematicians respecting the precession of the equin "Me and the mo- 
tions of the planets,—are most valuable contributions ६0 our knowledge 
- का this subject, They are the best corrections to the extravagant no- 
~ tions of Indian antiquity which the preceding speculations of Bamry 
Q" undothers had deduced from des yerfect notices of the Hindu observations 2 
and Blotqitbeerude and fan@fal speculations with which a writer on the 
57-4.» 2 
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|». opposite side, the late Mr. J. Benrnev, had unhappily adulterated some 
very valuable aml interesting calculations. 

Such, with some articles of less moment, but all deserving perusal, I 
nre the contributions of Mr. Coresrooxe to the Researches of the Society, 
of which he was elected Vice-President on the 5th of October, 1803, and 
President on the 2nd of April 1806,—an offiee which he continued to fill 
until his departure to England in 1815. But it would be unpardonable 
to omit all mention of the works separately published by. him while resi- B 
dent here: particularly the Sanskrit Grammar, with its very able critical 
preface,—the edition of the ancient Sanskrit vocabulary, the Amera Cowha, 
to the interpretation of which much botanical knowledge is made to con- 
tribute ; —the very erudite and ingenious work on the Algehga of the Hin- 
dus,—and the Digest of Hindu Law, a standing monument of the profession- ^ 
al value of the writer, and of his skill at the same time às à jurist and an 
oriental scholar. 

Neither would it be pardonable to omit all mention of what has been 
contributed by Mr. oneBRookE to the same cause since his return to 
England, where he acted zealously as the Society's agent until age and 
infirmities compelled him, in 1830, to relinquish the duties of the office to 
which they elected him. This period is signalized by the erection of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, to which, as their first President, Mr. COLEBROOKE 
delivered his inaugural discourse in March 1823, and of whose transactions 
his articles may be regarded as the principal ornament. Of these the es- 
says on the Philosophy of the Hindus in its five principal divisions is un- " 
questionably the most important, relating as they do, to a subject which 
none who studies the history of the human mind can regard otherwise than 
with the greagest interest,—and written with an ability, a mingled pro- 
fundity and clearness, which challenges comparison with the best of his 
preceding works. A perusal of these five essays—ns they were succes- 
sively published in the two first volumes of the R. A. S. Transactions, or 

ey are now republished with the best of his earlier essays in the se- 
on now presented to our library,—will at once convince every dis 
cerning reader of their immeasurable superiority to any thing that had 
been before published on the same subject ra 
SEA Hm bn: A FIRS "pibe" * 
Mr. MacwAcurEN presented in the name of Mr. WILKINSON a second 
phlet by Soopasee Baroo in Maratha in reply to the Pandits of Poona 
who have defended the Pauranic system of astronomy, ina brochure enti- — - 
| tled Avirodha prakása. | | 
Y uc pie ra | 
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lic in the, Bombay Courier some menths back, for taking accurate drawings 
of the remains in the Adjunta Caves, and publishing them by subscription. 

Resolved, that the Society subscribe for two copies and circulate the 
notice among its members. [See cover of the present «number. ] Ale 

Read n letter from Mr. Searetary Macnacuren forwarding a manuscript 
grammar of the Befochee language, by Lieut. Leecu of the Bombay En- 
gineers. ° 

Extract of a letter from the Hon'ble G. T'onxouvnr of Ceylon was read : 
stating that he had found by means of the new key, that the Delhi lát in- 
scription related to the Duladu relic or sacred tooth of Buppno in Ceylon. 

Lieut. 8157007758 presented a contfuation of his translation of the Dadu- 
panthi Grant/f, the chapter on meditation. + 

Lieut. E. Coxoruv forwarded nn account of a visit to the ruins of Oujein, 
with notice of various coins and antiquities found there : accompanied 
with sketches by Lieut. Kewsey, including two of the great meteor ob- 
served on the 11th January last in central India. 

Lieut. Kirrog announced the safe arrival of the Bfiubaneswar inscrip- 
tion-slabs, which he was about to return to their respective temples. 

Physical. 

Mr. B. H. HoncsoN communicated to the Society copies of correspon- 
dence regarding the publication of his work on the Zoology of Nipal, and 
of the arrangements he had effected, requesting that the Society would 
add such suggestions as to them might appear desirable. | 

Resolved, that the Society forward the papers (as requested) to Sir A. 
Jonwsrow, stating their concurrence in Mr. HonposoN's views as to the 
mode and scale of publication, and urging such support for the work as the 
home Society should be able to afford among its membem as well as 
through its influence with the Honorable Court. UT. 


.Mr. Honeson has obtained the, val&nble nid of Sir Wat. JARDINE to superintend 
the publication of the plates, which it is proposed to execute in lithography on an 
economical scale, so as to make the work a text-book for Indian naturalists rather 
than.a costly ornament to the drawing room of the rich @ intended by Mr. GouLD, 
who 0-8 (२ ed the expence of such an edition at a lakh of rupees! ‘The descriptive 

ortion Mr. HonpcGso IW judiciously defers publishing until hís return to Europe, and 
I wilUbelprosteted in a convenient octavo form separate from the plates. 


A generic and specific account of the Gauri Gau (whose head was lately 
exhibited by Mr.. Evans to the, Society) was also received from Mr. 
Honason. | 7 | # 
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IX.— Miscellaneous. | — 1 
1.—Proportion of rain for different lunar periods at Kandy, Island of Ceylon. 
(Extract of a letter from Capt. W. R. Orn.) ta 


As regards this Issand it may be gratifying to others to lenrn that through 
the kindness and encouragement of Major General Sta Jons Winsos, command- 
ing the forces, I have been enabled to commenge a continuous series of two- 
hourly registrations of the thermometer, and an hourly one once a week at this 
station, on the principle recommended by the British Association in the Ist 
vol. of their report, speaking of Devonport ; and a friend in Colombo has kind- 
ly assured me he will take charge of a similar operation at that place, Thus I 
am induced to hope that this key of Sogthern India may yet bear its share in 
the promotion of science, so fine an example of which the Peninsula is spreading 
before us. | 

The highly interesting explanation of the cause of the different quantities of * 
rain falling from different heights above the ground given in the Asiatic Journal 
No. 37, led me to calculate what the augmentation of one drop might be through 
the respective falls, and which appears to be as follows ; namely,— 

In 1000th parts o$ its own diameter, a drop of rain falling to the earth at 
York, gains, from an elevation of 


h During During the 
Du vest: the year. colder months. 


42 & के 26 ॐ 7% 


434 feet.. | * or or or 
of its own dia, about 13 .ė T's ** 25 


= Eia. 145 °+ 202 

213 T or or or 

Cora ECCE टा 
- In order to attempt a similar experiment, with the permission of His Excel- 
lency the Governor I have established a pluviameter and evaporator on the top 
of the Paviliog here, at a height of about 75 feet above those at my own house, 
nd also one on a hill abont 350 feet above the latter ; from which, when it is 
considered that our climate is a perpetual sammer, and our average annual fall 

of rain nearly 80 inches, I think the result may be worthy of notice. 

For those who are interesting themselves in this subject I take the liberty of 
adding the following remnrks made through a succession of 32 lunations on the 
gall of rain from January 1834 to July 1836 ; within five days before the day of 


the new moon, or in 


v 


fall in inches, comparative fall. 
53 3228 - T 100.0 
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176 days before new moon, -, 

| after new moon, .. 
» intermediate, * 
4, before full moon, +. 
» after full moon, wy 
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days intervening. dius: 

^ "From such stefements aberrating rules might perhaps be di 

appear that allowance ought to be made for extraordinary falls : 
n: with which we have little acquaintance, aud 
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— Memorandum of the fall of the Barometer at Macao during the severe 
| AR Hurricane, on the 5th and 6th August, 1835. 
[Communicated by Capt. HeNNING.] 
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Day aud hour Barom. | Day and hour Barom. | Day and hour. Barom. 
5th 00 pP. 5४. 29.47 | 6th 0 30 a. m. 28.40 | óti* 4 10 28.90 
2 30 29,28 ० 0 45 28.30 4 54 28.97 

5 00 29.20| „ 1 20 28.05 5 15 29.02 

7 20 29.12 1.25 28.08 6 00 29.08 

9 00 29.08 ] 45 28.20 6 १8 29.12 

“a 10 20 28.95 1 55 28.30 7 45 29.20 
9 430 45 28.90 2 00 26.47 B 15 29.21 
11 05 28.85 2 25 28.56 8 45 29.23 

11 30 28.75 2 45 28.68 9 30 29.27 

31 55 | 28.65 jm 28.75 10 25 29.30 

0 15 ^ 28.50 3 40 28.83 11 00 29.34 


At 2 P. M. the barometer had risen to 29.42 and it continued to rise to 29.65, 
at which point it usually stands during fine weather. The Hurricane commenc- 
ed on the evening of the 5th after three or four days very hot weather. Its 
greatest violence was on the morning of the 6th about 2 o'clock. 


3.—Tħe Geological Society of Londth, 
On Friday Feb. 17, 1837, the anniversay of this Society was held in Somerset 
House, The president, Mr. Lyell, communicated to the meeting, that the council 
had awarded two Wollaston medals; one to Captain Cautley, of the Bengal artil- 
lery, and the other to Dr. Hugh Falconer, of the Bengal Medical Service for their 
geological researches and discoverics in fossil zoology, in the Sewalik or Sub- 
Himslayan range of mountains. On presenting the medals to Dr. Royle to transmit 
to his friends in India, the president expressed his conviction, how gratifying it 
must be to him to be the medium of communicating to Captaia Cautley and Dr. 
Falconer the high sense entertained of their services to science by the Geological 
Society of London, who awnrd these medals as a token of the sympathy they feel for 
those so zealously labouring in a distant land for the promotion of > common ertse. 
The president further stated, that in his address he would treat more fully of the 
extent of their labours, and beng testimony to the zeal and industry with which 

these gentlemen had investigated the structure of the range extending along the 
southern base of the Himálnyau mountains, between the Ganges aud Sutlege rivers, 
ms well as to the talent they had displayed in unravelling the anatomical peculinrities 
"of the extinct genus Sivatherium, and of new species of other genera; and concluded 

by requesting, that in forwarding these medals, the first sent by the Geological , 
‘Society to India, that Captain Cautley and Dr. Falconer should be assured of the — 
unabated interest which the Society dn their researches, together with ardent 
hopes for their future welfare and ह Dr Royle, in reply, said, he did feel 
high gratification at being made NT | dium of transmitting to India the distin- 
oe el honours cõnferred by the gical Society on his friends, Captain 
utley and Dr. Falconer; as he cod himself bear testimony to the zeal which 
m9 ose gentlemen the prosecution of geological researches. Having had 
= tigntior "one of the most exteusive deposits of fossil remnins, 
without museum, or the aid of skilful naturalists, they 
ties, proceeded to the examinati extinct forms, by 
| e skeletons of the animals existiog iu the forests, thc rivers, 

७ mountains, of northern India. By these me me to decisions 

id been approved of by anatomists, both of PA and P He expres 
M ede 180, his assu eet te approbation of de gical — t 
ly stimula them to fresh exertions, but excite others to follow thei 
erary Gazette, Feb, 25. ~ l 
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1.— History of the Gurha Mundala Rájas. By Captain W. H. SLEEMAN, 
Commissioner for de Iuppression of Thuggee in the Nerbudda Provinces. 
The dominions of the Gurha Mundala or sovereigns extended 


before the death of SUNGRAM Sa’, in the year A. D. 1530, over fifty- 
two districts, containing each from three hundred and fifty to seven 





hundred and fifty villages, and collectively, no less than thirty-two 


thousand two hundred and eighty, as exhibited in the annexed geo- 
graphical table. But the greater part of these districts were added 
to their dominions by the conquests of that prince, and their previous 
history I shall not here attempt to trace. | ८. 

These princes trace back their origin in the person of Janoo Rae to 
the year Samvat, 415, or A. D. 358, when by the death Of his father- 
in-law, the Gond raja Naconzo, he succeeded to the throne of 
Gurha. Mundala was added to their dominion by Gora’: SA’, the 
tenth in descent from that prince, about the. year A. D. 634 in the 
conquest of the district of Marroogurh from the Gond chiefs, who had 
succeeded to the ancient Haihaibunsi sovereigns of Rutunpore and 
Lahnjee. That this ancient family of Rajpoots, who still reign at 
these places, reigned over Memdala up,to the year A. D. 144 or 
Samvat, 201, was ascertained from an inscription in copper dug up 
during the reign of Nrza^w Sa’ (which began A. D. 1749) in the 
village of Dearee in the vicinity of that place. "This inscription was 
in Sanskrit upon a copper plate of about two feet square, and pur- 


rted to convey, as a free religious gift from a sovereign of the . 
family, the village of Dearee in which it was found, to — 





aihaibunsi 
Dxoparr a brahman, and his heirs for ever. Niza'w Sa‘ was very 






no trace ma e could be found of his family. The plate was 
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preserved in the. palace with the greatest care up to the year 1780, 
when it was lost in the pillage of the place by the Saugor troops, 
and all search for it has since proved fruitless... There are, however, 
several highly respectable men still living who often saw it, and have 
a perfectly distinct recollection of its contents. How and when the 
Gonds succeeded this family in the sovereignty of Mundala we are 
never likely to learn ; nor would it be very useful to inquire. 
* This family of Haihaibunsis reigned over Lahnjee, formerly called 
Chumpanuttu ; Rutunpore, formerly called Monepore; Mundala, for- 
merly called Muhikmuttee, (Muhikmati*) aud Sumbulpore, ( Sambhalpur.) 
“The Gurha Mundala dynasty boast a Rajpoot origin hough they 
are not recognized to be genuine. Tradition says a soldier of fortune 
from Kandiesh, Japoo Rar” entered the service of one of the Haihai- 
bunsi sovereigns of Lahnjee, and accompanied him on a pilgrimage 
to the source of the Nerdudda at Amurkuntuk, One nicht while 
standing sentry ovér the prince's tent he saw three,Gond>+, two men 
and a woman, pass, followed by a large monkey of the sacred or 
Hunooman tribe; and as they passed the monkey looked in his face 
and dropped some peacock's feathers, which he took up and brought 
home with him when relieved from his post. On falling asleep the god- 
dees Nerbudda (Narmada) appeared to him, and told him that the people 
he had seen were not, as he supposed Gonds, but the god RM, his, 
consort Siri, and his brother Lucamun ; that the Huncoman was 
the faithful follower of the god, and the feathers he had dropped 
were to signify, that he should one day attain to sovereign power. 
He was at the same time told to visit SURBHER PARTUK, a brahman 
recluse, who lived at Ramnugur, near 7ilwara gat in the vicinity of 
Gurha, avd consult with him on all occasions of difficulty, as his 
spiritual guide. ua 
— Immediately after this vision, Janoo Rar quitted the service of the 
Lahnjee prince, and proceeded to the brahman recluse at Ramnugur > 
but on entering upon an explanatiom of his motive for visiting him, 
‘Was very much का moti to hear him say, that he was perfectly swell 
acquainted wi motive, as the goddess had appeared to him also 
and informed of his great destiny. He then took him into the 
middle of the river Nerbudda, and there made him swear by the 
| sacréd stream, that if he ever attained sovereignty he would appoint 
| Rim to the office of prime minister. This being done he recommend- 
ed Japoo Ras to proceed, and offer his services — d ráj 
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of Gurha, and to use every effort to recommend himself to his notice 
and gain esteem. dw 

This rája had only one child, a daughter named RUTNABULEE, (Rat- 
NAVALI';) and finding himself declining and without the hope of a son, 
he consulted his chief offices and priests on the choice of a son-in-law, 
and successor to the throne. He was recommended to leave the 
choice with God: and to ascertain his will it was suggested, that he 
should assemble as great a multitude as he could on the bank of the 
river, and in the midst release a blue jay*. Should the bird alight on 
the head of any man present, bf might be assured that he had been 
chosen by Meaven to succeed him. The suggestion pleased the 
prince, and he immediately put the plan into execution, The bird 
was released by him on the day appointed, in the midst of an 
immense concourse of people; and it alighted on the head of the 
young adventurer, who, haviug some scruples of conscience on the 
ground of the young princess’ inferiority of caste,” was reconciled to 
the marriage by his spiritual guide. Those who wish the descendants 
to be considered pure Rajpoots declare that he never cohabited with 
this princess; and that his son by a former wife succeeded him in 
the government; but indifferent people believe, that he had no other 
wife, and that his son by her was his successor on the throne of the 
Gond rája of Gurka. This rája died in the year Samvat, 415, 
A. D. 358, and was succeeded by his son-in-law Javoo Rag. 

However absurd we may consider the popular belief in the vision, 
there is nothing at all improbable in the story of the bicfl, which was 
likely enough to have been trained up for the purpose by the 
young adventurer himself and his spiritual guide, who could. have 
found little difficulty in persuading a weak and superstitious old 
prince to have recourse to such a means of learning the will of 
heaven with regard to the important choice of a husband for his 
daughter, and a successor to his throne. The princes of this house 
are all considered to have Rajpgot blood in them ; and some of the 
most needy of their subjects of that proud caste, condescended to 
allow their daughters to marry the reigning princes, though very 
rarely a member of one of the collateral branches of that family... 

When Japoo Rar succeeded his father-in-law on the throne he 
appointed, agreeably to his promise, Suunuxx PamrUE as his prime 
minister, and we have some good grounds to believe, what is alto- 
gether singular in the history of mankind, that the descendants of the 


"The blue jay is held sacred by the Hindus, as an embodied emanatio 
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one reigned as sovereigns of the country for a period of fourteen 
hundred years up to the Saugor conquest in Samvat 1838, or A. D, 
1781; and that the descendants of the other held the office and 
discharged the duties of chief ministers for the same period. Among 
the sovereigns during this time, there are said to have been fifty 
generations, and sixty-two successions to the throne; and among the 
ministers only forty generations. This would give to. each reign 
something less than twenty-three years. In 1260 years France had 
only sixty-three kings; or one every twenty years*. 

I shall here give a list of the sovéteigns with the number of years 
each is said to have reigned{. This list as far as the Mign of Prem 
Nanatn, the 53rd of this line, is found engraven in Sanskrit upon a 
stone in a temple built by the son and successor of that prince at 
Ramnugur near Mundala. It is said to have been extracted from 
records to which the compiler, JvcosiNp BAJPAE, had access; and 
good grounds to"rely on the authenticity of this record for above a 
thousand years may be found in the inscriptions on the different 
temples built by the several princes of this house, bearing dates 
which correspond with it ; and in the collateral history of the Mahom- 
medans and others who invaded these territories during their reign. 
The inscription on the stone runs thus '* Friday the 29th of Jet, in the 
year Samvat, 1724, (A. D. 1667.) the prince HIRDEE Sa’ reigning, the 
following is written by Supa Sxo, at the dictation of JvcosiND BAJ- 
PAE, and en — by SINGH SA’, Dra Ram, and BHAG t Ro luTEE." 

— As an inftance which collateral history furnishes in proof of the 
authenticity of this record, it may be stated, that Ferisnta places the 
invasion of Gurha by Asur in the year Hidgeree, 972, or A. D. 1564; 
and states, that the young prince, BEER NARAIN, had then attained 
bis eighteenth year. The inscription on the stone would place the 
"death of DuvPur SA’, his father, in Samvat 1605, or A. D. 1548, as it 
‘gives 1190 years to the forty-nine reigns, and the first reign com- 
menced in 415. The young pringg is stated to have reigned fifteen 
years; and tradition represents him as three years of age at his 
father's death. "This would make him 18 precisely, and add to 1548, 
would place th NS 1563, A. D. - ud 

~» Tn one hundred and sixty years Rome had no less than seventy Cesars. In 
wo hundred and fifty years the Mamelukes had in Egypt forty-seven sovereigns; 
and areigu terminated. only with a life. The Goths had in Spain in three hun- 


cletdaenro thistyekwo kingtesiisnin adi inso cnl Ti iia Mt 
~+ We have not altered the system of orthography followed by the author, 
p for — अ a loss to find the classical equivalents. Epa ~ nor 
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| न Years. = Years. 

1 Jadoo Rae, An. Sam. 415, 33 Bhartea Chund, his son, reigned, 22 

"~ reigned,....... 625.25. “81 34 Mudun Singh, ditto,.......... 20 
2 Madhoo Singh, his son,.. .... 33 | 35 Okur Seyn, ditto,............ 36 
3 Jugurnáth, ditto, ...... .... 25 | 36 Ram Subee, 0६८६०, . . . « ««« « «« «« 24 
4 Ragonáth, ditto,........ œ=.. 64 | 37 Tarachund, ditto,............ ४4 
5 Roder Deo, ditto, see es oe TES 28 38 Odee Singh, ditto,. SUS selon SNES 
6 Beharee Singh, ditto,.......... 31 | 39 Bhun Mitter, ditto,..-.-+-».. Af 
7 Nursin Ere: ditto,.......... 33 | 40 Bhowany Das, ditte,..-.--..- 12 
B Sooruj an, ditto, ó 29 | 41 Seo Singh, ditto,......-..-+.. 26 
o Bás Deo GiktO, cc cc ८८. .> ०० 5००० 18 42 Hurnaraen, ditto,....-.<«+<-+ © 
10 Gopal Su, ditto,.. feo ७० क० कक ७ HÀ 43 Subul Singh, ditto, ee के # # # % जे & क 29 
11 Bhopal Sa ditto,....... ...... 10 | 44 Raj Sing, ditto,............. 31 
12 Gopeenáth, ditto, .. ......... W | 45 Dadee Rae, ditto, sse 37 
13 Rámchun Bon ai ४०१७ 658 va अक ० 13 | 46 Goruk Dast, ditto, ...«« «« «« «« 26 
14 Soortan Singh, ditto,......... 29 | 47 Arjun Singh, ditto,....... +, 32 
15 Hureehur Deo, ditto,......... 17 | 48 Sungram Sa, ditto, ... «****० ** 50 
16 Kishun Deo, ditto,.......... 14 | 49 Dulput Sa, ditto,.....-.+.+-- 18 
17 Jugut Sing, ditto,........... 9 | 50 Beernaraen, ditto,......- 16 
18 Muha Sing, ditto,............ 23 | 51 Chunder Sa, his paternal uncle, 12 
19 Doorjun Mul, ditto,.......... 19 | 52 Mudkur Sa, his son,......... 20 
20 Jeskurun, ditto,............. 36 | 53 Prem Naraen, ditto,.......... 11 
21 Pertapadit, ditto,..,........ 24 | 54 Hirdee Sa, ditto, seses.. s» . 71 
22 Juschund, ditto,.......-.-+- 14 | 55 ChutterSa, ditto,,....------- 7 
23 Munohur Singh, ditto,........ 29 | 56 Kesuree Sa, ditto,......-.-.-- 3 
24 Gobind Singh, ditto,......... 25 | 57 Nurind Sa, ditto,,... .. 44 or 54 
25 Ramchund, ditto............ 21 | 58 Mohraj Sa, ditto... ........ H 
26 Kurun”, ditto,.....-.. .... .. 10 | 59 Seoraj Sa, ditto,.. . 7 
27 Rutun Sëyn, ditto,..... ...... 21 | 60 Doorjun Sa, ditto,.. ........ 2 
28 Kumul Nyne, ditto,..... .... 30 | 61 Nizam Sa, his. paternal uncle, 27 
29 Beer Sin gs GUO. ses) vabacve 7| 62 Nurhur Sa, bis nephew, son of Dhun 
30 Nurhur ditto, 7. .. 0275.7 20 Singh, brother of Nizam Sa, but of a 


31 Troo Bobun Rae, ditto,.....*.. 28 
32 Prethee Rae, ditto,.... ...... Rl 


At the close of the reign of SuwGRA'M SA’ the dofhinion of. the 


different mother,.. a" ee »*-9257:* ७ क 3 
63 Somere Sa, ditto, 9 months 


-Gurha Mundala rájas extended over fifty-two districts, but it is 
believed that he received ffom his father only three or four of these 


districts. This prince formed near the city of Gurfa the great reser- 
voirs called, after himself, the Sungram Saugor ; and built on the bank 


- of it the temple called the Beejuna mut, dedicated to Buynro, the god 


of truth. Tradition says that a religious mendicant of the Sunneeasee 
sect took up his residence in thig temple soon after it had been dedi- 
cated, with the intention to assassinate the prince in fulfilment of. a 
vow he had made to offer up the blood of a certain number of 
sovereigns in sacrifice to SEWA, or the god of destruction. Taking 


advantage of the superstitious and ambitious feelings of SuNGnA'M Sa’, 


— * He built the temple and other works near Teoree whose ruins still bear his 
name. Teoree is four miles from GurAa, and six from Jabulpore. There is a 
stone inscribed by- rája KURUN on the dedication of a temple at Jabulpore, 
dated Samraf, 943, A. D. 886. : 

+ He built the town of Goruckpore near Jabulpore, and another of the same 
name in Burger. — — ——  — PEPE Nono re ७७ SPH NR 
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he persuaded him that he could by certain rites and ceremonies so 
propitiate the deity, to whom he had dedicated the temple, as to 
secure his aid in extending his conquests over all the neighbouring 
states, These rites and ceremonies were to be performed at night 
when no living soul but himself and the. prince might be present; 
and aiter he had in several private conferences possessed himself of 
the. entire confidence of the prince, he appointed the night and the 
hour when the awful ceremonies were to take place 3 
. Just as SuNGRA'M Sa’ was at midnight preparing to descend from 
his palace to the temple, one of histomestics entered his apartment, 
and told bim that he had watched this Sunneeasee prie very closely 
for some time, and from the preparations he was now making he was 
satisfied that he intended to assassinate him. He prayed to be 
alowed to be present at the ceremony, but this the prince refused, 
and descended to the temple alone but armed with a sword under his 
cloak, and prepufed against treachery. After some trifling prepara- 
tions the priest requested him to begin the awful ceremony by walk- 
ing thrice round a fire over which was placed a boiling cauldron of 
oil, and then falling prostrate before the god ; but while he was giving 
these instructions the prince perceived under his garment a naked 
sword which confirmed the suspicions of his faithful servant. ‘In 
solemn and awful rites like these," said the prince, “‘it is no doubt 
highly important that every ceremony should be performed correctly, 
and I pray you to go through them first." The priest did so, but 
after going thrice round the fire, he begged the prince to go through 
the simple ceremony of prostrating himself thrice before the idol 
repeating each time certain mystical phrases. He was @esired to go 
through this part of the ceremony also. He did so, but endeavouring 
to conceal the sword while he prostrated himself, the prince was 
satisfied of his atrocious design, and with one cut of his scimitar 
severed his head from his body. The blood spouted from the headless 
trunk upon the image of the god of tguth, which starting into life cried 
~ many, many, ask, ask!’ The prince prostrating himself said, 
* give me I pray thee victory over all my enemies as thou hast given 
it me over this miscreant He was directed to adopt a brown flag 
to turn loose a jet black horse from his stable, and to follow him 
whithersoever he might lead. He did so, and secure dominion over 
the fifty-two districts, was the fruit of his victories. Of these vic- 
E tories nothing is recorded, and little mentioned by the people. |. . 
He built the fortress of Chouragurh, which from the brow of the 
| hills that form its southern boundary, still overlooks 
of the .Nerbudda, near the town of Gururwara 
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eource of the Sukur river. He continued himself to reside in the palace 
of Mupun Monuvr, a part of which still stands on the hill near Gurha, 
and overlooks the great reservoir and temple in which he is believed 
to have offered up to the god of truth so agreeable a sacrifice in the 
blood of a base assassin 

He was succeeded by his son DurPuT Sa’, who removed the seat of 
government from. Gurha to the fortress of Singolegurh, which is situat- 
ed on the brow of a hill that commands a pass on the road about half- 
way between Gurha and Saugor. This fortress is of immense extent, 
and was built by rája Bero, a pfince of the Chundele Rajpoot tribe, 
who reigned 4ver that country before it was added to the Gurha Mun- 
dala dominions; but it was greatly improved on being made again 
the seat of government 

Overtures had been made for an union between Durrur Sa and 
Duncnourxkxk, the daughter of the rája of Mohoba, who was much 
celebrated for her singular beauty; but the proposdl was rejected on 
the ground of a previous engagement, and some iuferiority of caste on 
the part of the Gurha family Durrur SA was aman of uncommon- 
ly fine appearance, and this, added to the celebrity of his father's 
name and extent of his dominion, made DuURGHOUTEE as desirous ns 
himself for the union; but he was by her given to understand, that 
she must be relinquished or taken by force, since the difference of caste 
would of itself be otherwise an insurmountable obstacle. He march- 
ed with all the troops he could assemble,—met those of her father and 
his rival,—gained a victory, and brought off DunanourzE as the prize 
to the fort of Singolegurh 

He died about four years after their marriage leaving a son BEER 
Nanatn about three years of age, and his widow as regent during his 
minority; and of all the sovereigns of this dynasty, she lives most 1n 
the page of history, and the grateful recollections of the people. She 
formed the great reservoir which lies close to Jabulpore, and about a 
mile from Gurha, and is called afger her ** Ranee tal,"or queen's pond 


One of her slave women formed the other that lies close by, and is called 


after her '* Cheree tal," or slave's pond. ‘Tradition says that she 
» Fa 
“© The Mohoba family were Chundele Rajpoots, and their dominion had 
extended over Singolegurh as above stated, and also over Belehree or the district 
Kanoja in which it is comprised. 
of Belehree was Kondulpore, three miles west from the town of 
Belehree. "There is à stone inscribed by rója Muron Deo on the dedication of a 


temple at Konduipore dated Samvat, 815, A. uw t 8. He was one of the 
Chuadele rájas. — 
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requested her mistress to allow the people employed on the larg? 
tank, to take out ofthe small one, one load every evening before they 
closed their day's labour; and that the Cheree tal was entirely 
formed in this manner. Her minister, Apnur, formed the great 
tank about three miles from Jabulpore, op the Mirzapore road, which 
‘ts still called after him, Adhar tal; and gives name to the village 
in which it is situated. Many other highlv useful works were formed - 
‘by her about Gurha; and some at Mundala where she kept her stud 

of elephants, which is said by Muhammedan historians to have 
amounted to fourteen hundred, a flumber not altogether incredible 
when we consider the taste of the people for establisMments of this 

sort; the fertility and extent of the country over which she ruled ; and - 
the magnitude of the works which were executed by her during the 
fifteen years of her regency. 

Apuer was her chief financial minister, but was for some time 
employed as her Ambassador at Delhi; but he was unable to prevent 
the invasion and conquest of his mistress’ dominions. Asur KnáN, 
the imperial viceroy nt Kurha Manickpore on the Ganges, invited by 
the prospect of appropriating so fine a country and so much wealth as 
she was reputed to possess, invaded her dominions in the year 1564, 
‘at the head of six thousand cavalry, and twelve thousand well-dis- 
"ciplined infantry, with a train of artillery. 

He was met by the queen regent at the head of her troops near the 
fort of Singolegurh, and an action took place in which she was defeated. 
Unwilling to stand a seige she retired after the action upon Gurha ; 
‘and finding herself closely pressed by the enemy she continued her 
‘retreat among the hills towards Mundala ; and took up a very favor- 
‘able position in a»narrow defile about twelve miles east of Gura. 
^Asur's artillery could not keep pace with him in the pursuit, and 

"attempting the pass without it he was repulsed with great loss. The 
attack was renewed the next day, when the artillery had come up. 
The queen advanced hergelf on ap elephant to the entrance of the x, 
pass, and. was bravely supported by her troops in her attempt to 
“defend it; butthe enemy had brought up his artillery which opening 
‘upon her followers in the narrow defile made great havock among 
"them, and compelled them to give way. She received a wound from 
^an arrow in the eye; and her only son, then about eighteen "years ` 
of age, was severely wounded and taken to the rear. DunonouTts in 
 attemptin g to wrench the arrow from her eye broke AR e 
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able to keep her position in the defile, till her troops could recover 


from the shock of the first discharges of artillery, and the supposed 


death of the young prince, for by one of those extraordinary coinci- 


dences of circumstances which are by the vulgar taken for miracles, 
the river in the rear of her*position, which had during the night been 
nearly dry, began to rise the moment the action commenced, and 
when she received her wound was reported unfordable. She saw 
that her troops had no alternative but to force back the enemy 


through the pass or perish, since it would be almost impossible for 


any of theni to escape over this mountain torrent under the mouths 


of their canon; and consequently, that her plan of retreat upon 


Mundala was entirely frustrated by this unhappy accident of the 
unseasonable rise of the river. 
Her elephant-driver repeatedly urged her in vain to allow him to 


attempt the ford, “no” replied the queen ** I will either die here or 


force the enemy back," at this moment she received an arrow in the 
neck; and seeing her troops give way and the enemy closing around 


her, she snatched a dagger from the driver and plunged it in her 


own bosom. 

She was interred at the place where she fell, and on her tomb to 
this day the passing stranger thinks it necessary to place as a votive 
offering, one of the fairest he can find of those beautiful specimens of 
white crystal, in which the hills in this quarter abound. Two rocks 
lie by her side which are supposed by the people to be her drums 
converted into stone; and strange stories are told of thetr being still 
occasionally heard to sound in the stillness of the night by the people 
of the nearest villages. "Manifest signs of the carnage of that 
day are exhibited in the rude .tombs which coyer all the ground 


from that of the queen all the way back to the bed of the river, 


whose unseasonble rise prevented her retreat upon the garrison of 
Mundala 
Her son had been taken off thg field, and was, unperceived by the 


- enemy conveyed back to the palace at Chouragurh*, to which Asur, 


Jabuipore 


returned immediately after his victory and laid siege. The voung 


prince was killed in the siege; and the women set fire to the place 


under the apprehension of suffering dishonor if they fell alive into the 
hands of the enemy. Two females are said to have escaped, the 
sister of the queen, and a young princess who had been betrothed to 


* Chouragurh, a fort which overlooks the valley of the Nerbudda from the 
brow of the southern or Safpora range of bills, bgph seventy miles west from 
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the young prince Bren Narain; and these two are said to have been 
sent to the emperor AKER 
Asur acquired an immense booty. Besides a vast treasure, out of the 
fourteen hundred “elephants which is said to have composed the 
queen s own stud, above one thousand fell *into his hands, and all the 
other establishments of which his conquest had made him master 
were upon a sinilar scale of magnificence*. With a soil naturally 
fertile and highly cultivated the valley abounded with great and useful 
works : and Asur, naturally of an ambitious spirit, resolved to estab- 
lish in Gurha an independent Muhammedan sovereignty, Ake those of 
Malwa, Guzerat and Dukhun; and under a weaker ufonarch than 
AxBER he would, no doubt, have succeeded. After a struggle of a 
few years he returned to his allegiance, was pardoned, and restored 
to his government of Kurha Manickpore 
On Asur'sdeparture, CHOORAMUN DAJPAE, the minister and reputed 
lineal descendant ef the spiritual guide of the founder of this dynasty 
was sent to the court of Axper, to solicit a recognition of the claim of 
CHuUNDER Sa’, the brother of Durrur Sa’, to the throne of Gurkha. 
This family had immediately after the marriage of Dunanourkz been 
invested with the title of BAJPAE. The ceremonies were performed 
on the bank of the Nerbudda river, in a temple in the village of 
Gopalpore near the Tilwara ford, and are said to have cost four bun- 
dred thousand rupees. This agent attained the object of his mission, 
and CHUNDER SA was declared raja of Gurha Mundala; but he was 
obliged to cede to the emperor, the ten districts which afterwards 
formed the principality of Bhopaul, viz.: Gonour, Baree, Chokeegurh 
Rahtgurh, Mukurhae, Karoo Bag, Karwae,®aeseyn, Bhowrasoo, Bhopaul 
; Of CHUNDER 5&/ reign little is known, and that little of no impor- 
tance}, On his death he was succeeded by his second son, Mupxur 
Sa’, who treacherously put his elder brother to death. He was the 
first prince of this house that proceeded to the imperial court to pay 
his respects in person: and he did so ostensibly with a view 
appease the emperor by tlfe yoluntary surrender of his person, but 
virtually for the purpose of securing the support of his name against 
the vengeance of the people. But the vengence of heaven is supposed 
by them to have overtaken him. SON y 


.—* Among other things taken in Chouragurh were one hundred jars of gold coins 
of the reign of ALLAN-UDDEEN, the first Mahommadan general that crossed the 
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He became afflicted with chronic pains in his head and limbs, which 
he was persuaded were inflicted on him by Providence for his crime. 
The disease was pronounced incurable; and, as the only means of ap- 
peasing a justly incensed deity, he was recommended to offer himself 
up as a voluntary sacrifice, by burning himself in the trunk of a dry 
peepul tree. An old one sufficiently dry for his purpose being found 
in the village of Deogaw, about twelve miles from Mundala, he caused 
himself to be shut up and burnt in it; and the merit of the sacrifice is 
considered to have been enhanced by the sacred character of the tree, 
sacred to Siva, in which it wasnade. His eldest son, PREM NARAIN 
had been fh attendance upon the emperor at Delhi, but he re- 
turned to the Nerbudda on receiving intelligence of his father's death, 
leaving his son Himnpkk SA’ to represent him at the imperial court. 
Unfortunately, in hishaste, he omitted, it is said to return the visit of 
Beer 81120७ Deo, raja of Archa, before he left court; and that proud 
prince on his death-bed shortly after is said to have made his son, 
 JnoosnAn Sinon, swear to revenge the insult by the invasion and con- 
quest of Gurha, or perish. 

He soon after marched at the head of all the troops he could muster, 
and Pres NARAIN finding himself unable to oppose him in the field, 
threw himself into the fort of Chouragurh, where he was for some 
months closely besieged.  Jnooznax pretended at last to raise the 
“siege. He drew off his troops, and descended into the plains, where 
he invited Prem Narain to come and adjust with him in person the 
terms of peace. He was prevailed upon to do so on*the faith of a 
solemn oath ; and accompanied by his minister, 38४०६० BAJPAE, pro- 
ceeded to the tent of his enemy, where they were treacherously mur- 
dered by assassins hired for the purpose. He again invested the fort, 
which having no head soon surrendered; and all the other garrisons 
^in the Gurha dominions followed the example 

- News of this invasion and of the death of his father was soon 
conveyed to Hirpee Sa’, then in attendance upon the emperor at Delhi 
"He left court, and unable to procure any assistance in troops, returned 
‘in disguise to the Nerbudda. Near the fortress of Chouragurh he is said 
^to have met his old nurse; and, on being recognised by her, was told 
where his father had deposited a large sum of money, which, with her 
assistance, he got into his possession. He then made himself known 
^to many of the most powerful and influential landholders of the 
` country, who brought all their followers to his support; and with 
their aid, added to that of the Muhammadan chief of the ten ceded 
disi Tiene, he soon made head agai the enemy; possess- 
E i 
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ed himself of all the twenty-two military posts of his kingdom ; and 
at last ventured to come to a general action with him near the village 
of Koluree, in the district of Nursingpore. JHOOIHAR SINGH wes defea- 


ted and killed; and the fortress of Chouragurh was surrendered imme- . 


diately after the action, which was fought within sight of the walls 

In return for the services rendered by the chief of Bhopal, 1110६७8 
S& assigned the district of Opudgurh, containing three hundred villages 
He sent back the widow and family of JHOOJHAR SINGH to Bundelkhund 
by which he is said to have won so much upon the esteem and grati- 
tude of the members of this family fhd the people of Bwndelkhund in 
general, that they made a solemn vow never again f, invade his 
dominions. 

It may here be remarked that Jnoosuar SINGH had two brothers, 
Dewan HURDOUR, alias HURDOUR Lara, and Pumar Sinou; that the 
former is said to have been poisoned by one or other of his brother's 
wives; and that when the cholera morbus broke out in the valley of 
the Nerbudda for the first time in 1817, when occupied by our troops, 
it was supposed to have been occasioned by the spirit of this Hunpoun 
Lata, descending into the valley in the north wind blowing down 
from the territories of Bundelkhund. It first broke out I believe among 
the troops wbile they were stationed on the plain between the garri- 
son of Chouragurh and the village of Koluree, the place where the 
action was fought, and it is said to have begun its ravages while the 
north winds prevailed. "These circumstances added to that of Hur- 
pour LALA’'S having always been propitiated by some offering or 
prayer, whenever a number of people were congregated together for 
whatever purpose, lest he should introduce discord or evil of some 
kind or other among them, made it believed that he was the source of 


this dreadful scourge ; for the custom of propitiating him was entirely 


local and our troops had disregarded, or indeed had perhaps never 
heard of the necessity. From that day small rude altars were erected 
to HuRDOUR Lata in every part of the valley? surrounded by red flags 
erected on bamboos, and attended by prostrated thousands; and from. 
the moment a case of cholera morbus occurs, every native inhabitant 
of-this valley, whatever be his religion, rank or sect, deprecates the 
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. Hteper SA’, now secure in the possession of his dominions, turned 
his attention to the improvement of the country, which had suffered 
much from the ravages of war, and the internal disorders introduced 
by these revolutions of government. He planted many groves. 
Among the former, the grqve in which the cantonments of Jubulpore 
now stand, was the largest ; and it is said to have contained, as its name 
Lakheree imports, one hundred thousand mango trees. The greater 
part of these have gone to decay, or been cut down; and some 
thousands T them have been felled since we took possession of the 
country. Among the reservoirs fhat he formed, the largest was Gunga 
Saugor, a fin& piece of water in the vicinity of the town of Gurha. He 
died at a very advanced age, after a reign of seventy-one years, dating 
from the death of his father, Prem Narain; and was succeeded by 
his son Cuutrer Sa’. The inscription on the stone at Ramnugur 
bears date Samvat 1724, and was made in Hinoen SA’s reign, which 
commenced it is said in Samvat 1653, A. D. 1596, so that he must 
have reigned seventy-one years, even supposing that he died immedi- 
ately after it was made. 

‘His second son, Huree Sirxcu, demanded of his elder brother a 
division of the territories : but he was soon reduced to obedience : 
and during the life of Cuotrer SA’ remained afterwards quiet upon 
his jageer. CmurrkR SA’ died after a reign of only seven years: and 
was succeeded by his son Kesurre SINGH; but Horeg Sinon, think- 
ing the occasion favorable for his ambitious views, and failing in his at- 
tempt to get himself proclaimed as successor to his brother, invited to 
his assistance the rája of Bundelkhund. With this support he made an 


attack upon his nephew; and getting possession of his person he 


treacherously put him to death after he had reigned three years. 
"Kesunkg Sa‘ had a son, NERIND Sa’, then about seven years of age, 
whom RAMKISHUN BAJPAE, the son of KAMDEO, who had accompanied 
Hırpre Sa’, in his attendance upon the emperor, and shared in his sub- 
sequent fortunes, rescued*from Hanks Singu, took to Ramnugur, near 
Mandala, and there caused him to be proclaimed as rightful sovereign. 


Collecting & strong force of the better disposed people, he returned 
defeated and killed Hurer SixGH in an action, and drove his son, 


Punan Sines, with all his troops from the field. An agent was sent off 
to the imperial court, to demand the emperor's sanction to his accession 


to the throne; and five districts were assigned to the emperor on the 


occasion 1, Dhumonee, Huttah, Mureeah Deh, Gurha Kotuh, and Shahgurh 
STIS 197७६ s 
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Pomar SINGn was a brave and enterprising man ; and finding no 
prospect of making head against the voung prince for the present, he 
led off his followers, and joined the army of the emperor AuRUNGZEBE 
then employed in the siege of Beejapore* and served under the com- 
mand of DILERE KHAN, where he had frequent opportunities of dis- 
tinguishing himself; and the general was so much pleased with 
his services that after the fall of Beejapore he sent. with him a 
body of troops under the command of Meer Jyna and Meer MAN- 
OOLLAH, to assist in his attempts upon Mundala. He was met by the 
young prince, his cousin, near the Wanks of the Doodhee river at Fut- 
tehpore, where an action took place, in which NERIND Sa’ was defeat- 
ed, and his general killed. 

He retired upon Mundala accompanied by Ramx«isnavun, the faithful 
minister who had secured him from the father of PunAn SINGH. Not 
feeling himself secure at Mundala he proceeded to Sohagpore, where he 
collected around him his scattered forces, and became again able to 
face his cousin in the field, as the troops which the Moghul general 
had sent to assist him, were returned to the Dukhun. They came to an 
action near the village of Ketoogow, where Pumar Sincu was defeated 
and killed. On the death of their leader all his troops dispersed, or 
entered into the service of the victor; who returned to Mundala, and 
thenceforward made that place the seat of his government 

Ponar SINGH had two sons in the action who fled from the field as 
soon as they saw the troops give way after their father's death; and 
returned to the imperia] camp, in the hope of obtaining further assis- 
tance, Every other endeavour to, interest the emperor in their 
fortunes proving fruitless, they at last, stimulated by the desire to 
revenge their father's death, and to acquire the sovereignty of the 
Gurha dominions, renounced their religion for that of Islam, and 
obtained the support of a small body of troops with which they 
returned to the valley of the Nerbudda, under the acquired names of 
Annon Ruuman, and AsppL Hasem They were to have been joined 
by a Murhutta force under GUNGA Jae Pundit; and Nerinp Sinon 
distrustful of his strength, sent an agent to endeavour to bring his two 
cousins to terms before this force should join 

‘This agent they put into confinement, under the pretence that he 
was serving a rebel against their legitimate authority, but he soon 
effected his escape; and, being well acquainted with the character of 
the Murhutta partisans, proceeded immediately to their camp, and by 

sua fat, ce cuia Dus hen. 2 IVA 
— * Beejapore surrendered to the emperor AunUNGZzRBE, 15th October, 1686 
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the promise of a larger sum of money than the commandant expected 
from the young apostates, prevailed upon Gunga Jese to join his force 
to that of his master, strengthened by this bodv of marauders, 
NERIND SINGH ventured a general action, in which “his cousins were 
defeated and both killed.  * | 

His authority was now undisputed, but these frequent attempts of 
his relations gost him a great part of his dominions, as he was obliged 
to purchase the aid of neighbouring princes by territorial cessions. 
In this last 4 contest with his cousins he was ably assisted by two 
Pathan feudories, Azim Kuan, eho held in jageer, Barha, a part of 
the Futtehpor@district (14), and Lonpez Kuan, who held the district of 
Chouree (19). Taking advantage of these disorders and of the weak- 
ness of their prince they attempted to establish an independent autho- 
rity over all the territories south of the Nerbudda. The prince invited 
to his support the celebrated Buxar 3010179, raja of Deogurh ; and 
with their united force defeated the two Pathan pebels, and killed 
Lonpee Kaan at Seance, in the district of Chource, and Azim KHAN, 
near the village of Koleree, in the valley of the Nerbudda. For this 
assistance NERIND Sa’ assigned to Boxar Buxiunp the districts of 


Chouree (19), Donger Tal (20), and Goonsour (18). 


During these struggles he is said to have assigned to CHUTTER 
SauL, raja of Bundelkhund, the five districts of Gurpehra (34), Dumoh 
(35), Rehlee (36), Etawa (37), and KAimlassa (38), which afterwards 
formed the province of Saugor. Two districts, Powae (27), and 


Shanugur (29), had before been assigned to the chief of Bundelkhund, 


He was obliged to assign to the emperor, it is said, for a recognition 
of his title, the five districts*of DAumonee (29), Huttah (30), Mureea 


Deh (31), Gurhakota (32), Shahgur (33)*. He also assigned Purtabgurh 


(10) in jageer to GHAZEE RAE Lopnxx, who had served him faithfully 
and bravely in the contest with Pumar SINGH and his sons. 
NEniND SA’ died after a reign it is said of forty years, A. D. 1731+, 


leaving to his sop Manna SAS only twenty-nine of the fifty-two 


districts which had composed the Gurha Mundala dominions under his 


ancestor, SUNGRAM Sa’. After a peaceful reign of eleven years, 


Manna3 SA"s dominions were invaded by the Peshwa for the purpose 
of levying the tribute which it was impudently pretended that the 
Sutarah rája had granted to him the right to levy in all the terri- 


tories north of the river Nerbudda. ManRnaA3 SA’ resisted his demand 


© These had been assigned before by NxmiND Sa after the defeat of HureE 
SINGH; and the cession was merely confirmed, 


Jt must haye been 54 years. «५९. — 54७ 
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and stood a siege in the fort of Mundala*. 1६ was soon taken and the 
prince put to death. He left two sons Sewras Sa’ and Nizam SA’, 
and the eldest was put upon the throne by Bayer Rao, on condition 
that he should paf four lakhs of rupees a year as the chout, or quarter 
of his public revenue, in tribute. By tltis dreadful invasion of the 
Peshwa with his host of freebooters, the Whole country east of Jubul- 
pore, was måde waste and depopulate, became soon overgrown with 
jungle, and has never since recovered}. The revenue of the rájas, in 
consequence of this invasion, and the preceding contests for sovereignty 
between the different members of the family, and the cesfons made to 
surrounding chiefs, was reduced to fourteen lakhs §f rupees per 
annum. | 

Being unable to resist the encroachments of RAGHOOJEE GHOosLA, 
who had under the pretended authority of the Sutarah rája to collect 
the chout, assumed the government of Deogurh from the descendants 
of Boxar Burvwe, he lost the six districts which had anciently com- 
prised the whole of the dominions of the Haihaibunsee sovereigns of 
Lahnjee- Kurwagurh (21), Shanjun Gurh (22), Lopa Gurh (23), Santa 

Gurh (24), Deeba Gurh (25), Banka Gur (26). 
| Sewras SA’ died at the age of thirty-two years, A. D. 1749, 
after a reign of seven years, and was succeeded by his son Doorsun 
Sa’, a young lad of the most cruel and vicious dispositions. A great 
many of the principal people having been disgusted with numerous 
instances of his wickedness, his uncle, Nizam Sa’ determined to avail 
himself of the opportunity, nnd to attempt to raise himself to the 
throne by his destruction. He recommended him to make a tour of 
inspection through his territories, and after much persuasion he was 
prevailed updn to leave Mundala for the purpose 
— Nizam Sa’ had successfully paid his court to Beras Koovn, the 
widow of his deceased brother, Sewras Sa’, but not the mother of the 
reigning prince, who was by a second wife, — had prevailed upon 
her not only to consent to the destruction of 120000 एष SA’, but to pro- 
mote it by all the means in hes power She was a woman "of great 
— * This invasion of BALAJRE Baser Rao took place, A. D. 1742.— Sce Durr’ 
History of the Muhruttus 
t It may be remarked that in districts so situated, the ravages of war and of 
internal misrule are repaired witli more difficulty and delay than in others. Tn 
the first place, the nir however salubrious while the districts are in cultivation, 
fiom coming to when they are allowed torun to jungle ; andmen are prevented 
“coming to fill up the void in the population. In the next, the new fields 
f tillag —— situations ub reyed upon b pite: animals from the s 
‘ing hills an wigies ह be aad cattle troye by beasts o£ prey. y 
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ambition, and during the lifetime of her husband had always had a 
great share in the administration of the government. She saw no 
prospect of being consulted by the young prince, but expected that 
Nizam SA’ would, if assisted by her in seizing the government, be 
almost entirely under her thanagement. She, therefore, entered into 
his schemes, and urged the young prince to proceed on*this tour of 
inspection, with a view of removing from the capital the troops, who 
were for the most part greatly attached to him, in this tour; but the 
day that T rince left Mundala, Nizam SA’ pretended that his feelings 
had been hum by some neglect on the part of his nephew, and refused 
to move. This had been concerted between him and Betas Koovun, 
who now insisted that the prince ought to return, and, by conducting 
his uncle to camp in person, offer some reparation for his pretended 
neglect 

The unsuspecting youth, at the suggestion of,his step-mother, 
returned to Mundala accompanied by only a few followers, and among 
them Lucumun Passan, a man of extraordinary strength and courage 
who always attended him. They alighted at the door of Nizam Sa’s 
house, and immediately entered the court; but before any other could 
follow, the door was closed upon them. Lucnwue called out ** Treason,” 
seized the young prince by the waist, and attempted to throw him 
upon the wall of the court yard, which was about ten feet high; but 
in the act of doing it, he received, in his right side, a cut from the 
sabre of Goman, a follower of Nizam Sá. This checked the effort, 
and the prince, unable to reach the top, fell inside: and before Lvcs- 
MUN could grasp his sword-his right arm was severed from his body 
by a second cut from the sabre of Goman. Leaving Him to be des- 
patched by his, Goman’s, father, Loxsa and his two brothers, whom 
Nizam Sá had employed to assist him in this assassination, Goman, 
now made a cut "ce forehead of the young prince, who staggered 
and fell lifeless agai he door, which' his followers were endeavour- 
ing in vain to force from the outside. „ * 

A shout from the inside “ that Nizam Sa was king," echoed from 
the partisans of Beras Kooun without, added to the general unpopu- 
larity of the young prince, completed the revolution; and all that 

ed was, to satisfy those who might be glad to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to invade the country under the pretence of punish- 
ing the regicides and usarper. Anagent was immediately sent off to 
the Peshwa; as the paramount authority, and to pacify him the dis- 
tricts of Pana Gurh (50), Deoree (51), and Gorjainur (52), were assign- 
ed in lieu of the tribute which had been promised on the death of 
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Manna) SX, and the accession of Sewras Sa’. These districts were 
subsequently formed into the five muhals of Deoree, Tendookera, 
Chawurpata, Goor Jamur, and Nahir Mow. When Nizam Si, ascended 
the throne he was twenty-seven years of age; and the cruel and un- 
popular conduct of his nephew, during the*hort interval of six months 
that he reigned, added to his own fine person, affable manners, and 
great capacity for business, soon reconciled all classes òf the people 
to his government. He turned his attention entirely to the im- 
provement of his country, and the culjivation is said to h र extended, 
and the population a good deal augmented, during his lon reign. ~ 
Nizam SA’ died after a reign of twenty-seven years at Gurha in the 
year Samvat, 1833, A.D. 1776, leaving, as it was pretended, one 
child, a son, MIHPAL Sıxan, then about one month old, anda recogni« 
tion of his title to the succession was obtained from the chief of Sau- 
gor, acting ostensibly under the authority of the Peshwa poa 
About the year Samvat, 1790 or A. D. 1733 MunaMMUDUN KHAW 
BuNGvsH was transferred from the government of Allahabad to that 
of Malwa; and he attempted the conquest of the districts of Bandel- . 
khund from CHUTTERSAL, an enterprising chief who availed himself of 
the disorders of the empire, and the absence of the imperial armies in 
the Dukhun, to put himself at the head of the discontented Hindu 
chiefs in that quarter, and form for himself à valuable independent 
principality CHUTTERSAL finding himself too weak to resist sg 
powerful an*enemy, invited the assistange of Bases Rao the Peshwa, 
who marched to his supportat the head of a large body of cavalry; 
defeated Bunausn, and made him evacuate the whole of the territories 
he had invaded and seized.  CmuTTERsAL was so well pleased with 
the able support the Peshwa had given him in his utmost need, that 
he adopted him as a third son, and assigned over to him, as an imme- 
diate recompence, a garrison and territory in the vicinity of JAunsee; 
worth above two hundred and twenty-five thousand rupees a year. "° 
""CmurrERSAL died in the year A.D. 1735, and the Peshwa sent 
his confidential agent GosiNp Pundit, to demand his share of the 
chief's dominions as the third son, so styled after the late contest, 
He met Hines Sa’ and Juovr Ras, the two sons of the deceased 
chief, and obtained the cession of the districts of Saugor, Gurpehra, 





&c. &c. yielding an estimated annual revenue of about thirty-six 





Jakhs of rupees. | GopiND Pundit remained in charge of these districts 
as M seat of government 
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other chiefs and districts to the eastward as far as Culpee ; and 
repelled an attempt on the part of Saoosa-op Doura, the nuwab 
wuzier of Oude, to wrest from him his newly acquired possessions in 
that quarter*, An army „which the nawub sent into Bundelkhund, 
under the command of MEER NagM was defeated and driven back 
with great loss पु 

Having secured his dominions in Bundelkhund he returned to Poona, 
where he was received with all the respect and acknowledgments due 
to his highl Le services. He returned to Bundelkhund, left his 
son-in-law Mersa Jer, as his representative at Saugor, and removed 
the seat of his government to Culpee. In the year Samvat, 1815, 
A. D. 1758, (७०७119 Pundit accompanied Supa Seo Buao and Biswas 
Rao, the son of the Peshwa, to Delhi; and in 1817 Samvat was 
killed on the plains of Paneeput, in an attempt to escort provisions to 
the troops immediately before the celebrated battle of that name, in 
which the brother and son of the Peshwa both lost their lives. — — 
छ> This disaster was nearly fatal to the Murhutta dominions in Bundel- 


 khund. Their troops fled from Cuipee, and the chiefs took advantage 


of the general consternation to regain their independence, and extend 
their possessions. BEESA Jez, with the assistance of Janoo GHOSLA, 
reduced them to obedience, and retained possession of all the districts 
placed under his charge. Buta JEE pasa, and GuNGA Daur NANA, the 
two sons of Gosinp Jee, went to Poona; and were there invested 
with the government of Bundgjkhund, in consideration of the merits and 
services of their father. Buna Jese was the governor, and GuNGA 
Daun was to act as deputy under him. The former was so well 
pleased with the management of BzssA Jee, that he continued him in 
the government of Saugor ; and proceeded himself, accompanied by 
१७००९७५ Duur, to Culpee. 32254 Jee was soon after summoned by the 
governor of the fortress of Mulhargurh, to which rája Ram Gosinp on 
the part of Ruenoua, the pretender to the office of Peshwa, assisted 
by all the disaffected chiefs of the country, had laid siege. By the 
timely assistance afforded by Bexsa Jxx the seige was raised; and he 
was soon after engaged in the fruitless attempt to prevent the march 
through his territories of a British detachment under the command of 
Colonel Gopparp. See my account of GonDARD's marcht 
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— See Kayn op Deen's account of this invasion. — >. 
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^ Bersa Jee recognized in due form the right of MraPAur Sinon to 
succeed his father Nizam Sa’ on the throne of Mundala; but the 
queen dowager, Betas Koour, insisted upon placing on the throne 
the prince NURHUR Sa’, a young man of about twenty-five years of age 
and son of Daun Sinon, the younger brother of Nizam SÁ, and next 
heir to the throne. She, as the widow of Soonvs SA’, pretended to 
have a right to bestow the government as she pleased; andsthe 
usurpation of Nizam Sa’ having been excused on this ground, many 
would have been found sufficiently willing to avail themselves of it, 
in order to raise themselves to wealth and consequence, had the birth 
and title of MinrAuL Sinan not been at all questionable. The leaders 
of her party, were SAUDUT Kwan the apn an Jageerdar of Surrenugurs 
and PRETHEE SINGH, jageerdar of Pelehra, The leaders of the party 
of the young child were RuGsUNs BagjrAr, and his son MUEKUND, 
His brother Brxram Basrar, and his son Gunca PznsAUD, together 
with Guwers PASBAN, the treasurer. Co रे eri- eee 
- The Dowager determined upon the destruction of the opposite 
perty.  BaAvpur Kwan invited to bis house, which was situated outs 
REC at Mundala, Gowxvs Passan, his sons GinpHum and 
UNDHA, and his brother Monum Sinon, on the pretence of making 
‘arrangement for an advance of pay to his troops; and Gunoa Gir 
Mobunt, a large banker went as guarantee to any agreements they 
fight make with him. Soon after they had entered on business 
Saupur KnAN took Gunea Gir aside on the pretence of wishing to 
speak with him in private*; but the moment they left the room the 
wssassins, who were placed around, and waited only for this signal 
rushed in and fell upon the party. The two young men drew. their 
‘Words and defended themselves and their father for some minutes; 
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but overpowered at last by numbers, they all fell. SaupuT Kaan went 
off immediately to the Dowager's palace within the fort; and was 
directed to proceed immediately, surround the house of RvuGBUNS 
BaszrAE and his family, and put them into confinement. He sur- 
rounded their house with a body of his troops, and summoned the 
old man to surrender. He refused, and the troops began to fire in 
at the windows, seeing no chance of escape without disgrace, the men 
put the women and children to death, set fire to the house, and then 
rushed out $pon the assassins, making great slaughter among them 
till they all 10) covered with wounds 

11 was thought that of about one hundred and twenty-two mem- 
bers of which this family was composed, not one had escaped; but 
it was afterwards found that Pursorum, the son of Moxunp BAJPAE, 
a lad of about nine years of age, had been taken away by his nurse 
in the midst of the confusion and carnage of the Jour ; also that 
GuxaGAPERSAUD, the son of Brxram BAJPAE, had been discovered still 
living among the wounded. These were concealed among the friends 
of the family for a month, when the ranee began to manifest feelings 
of segret at the massacre of this family, and of anxiety to discover 
some surviving member. The two survivors were brought to her, 
and she conferred upon Pursorum the purguna of Suroulee in jageer. 
It is now very generally believed that 11४. णा. SINGH was not the son 
of Nizam SA’; and that he was brought forward by Ruauauns 
Basra, merely for the Purp of securing the continuance of his in- 
fluence in the administration of the government. 
—Numuux Sa having now heeg seated on the throne by the consent 
of both parties, another competitor made his appearance. Sowxznmx SA 
was the illegitimate son of Nizam SA ; and in ordinary times such 
sons never pretended any claim to succeed to the throne while a legi- 
timate son survived even in any collateral branch of the family. On 
the present occasion of a disputed succession, SOMERE Sa’ set up his 
pretensions, and invited the Murhutta chief of Nagpore, MONDAJEE, 
to his assistance. He marched to invade Gurha Mundala, but was 
met by the ministers of the dowager, and induced to return to Nagpore 
on a promise of three hundred and seventy-five thousand rupees, This 
agreement Nunnun Sa’ refused to ratify; but Somere SA’ had by this 
time gone off to solicit aid from Saugor. 

Bersa Jee demanded an explanation from NURBUR Sa’, who sent 
an accredited agent to him ; but refused to attend to the suggestions 
of this agent, that he should purchase Bessa Jax's recognition of his 


| title, and advance Somere SA a sum of money, which might have been 
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effected for about four hundred and fifty thousand rupees ; and Bersa 
Jee marched at the head of a large force from his cantonments at » 
Dumow. At Teyjgur he was opposed by CHUNDER Huns, who held. 
that purguna in jageer under the rája ; but he soon defeated him, and 
advanced into the valley as far as Patun,, where he was opposed by. 
SAUDUT Kyan, Gunoa Gir, and the jageerdar of Mangur, all of 
whom he soon dispersed, and advanced without further epposition to 
Mundala. 
He deposed Nurnur Sa’, and put Somers Sa‘ on theghrone; and 
removed SAUDUT Kuan, and Gonga Gir Mohunt frog all share ia’ 
the government, appointing in their place, as prime minister, his 
brother Dapoo Pundit, with the assignment of jageer of Sureenagur. 
The purguna of Sehora was assigned as a nuzurana to the Peshwa, 
and a fine of thirty hundred thousand rupees was imposed upon the 
government, In this fine however credit was given for thirteen hun- 
dred thousand rupees taken from the palace in money and jewels, a bond 
was drawn out forthe payment of fourteen hundred thousand in ten 
years by ten equal instalments: and for the payment of three within-& 
a specified time. Pursorum BAJPAE and Sew Gin Gosaen were 
| taken as hostages. Bassa Jee returned to Jabulpore, sent the greater 
part of his troops back to Seugor, and took up his residence at Guras 
~ Somere Sa’ apprehensive that Betas Kooun would endeavour to get 
Nonmun Sa’ restored, and that the Murhutta would be easily persuad- 
ed to accede to her wishes with a view to promote their own interests 
by another change in the government, determined to make away with 
her. He left Mundala with the pretepded intention of visiting Jabul- 
pore, but from the first stage he sent back INCHA SINGH with a letter 
addressed to the dowager. He knew that she always heard every 
letter addressed to her read ; and that this would give the assassin an 
opportunity of despatching her. Beras Koour came to the door to hear 
the letter read, and was instantly cut down by JNCHA SINGH. 3228: 
Jee attributed the assassingtion to Somers SA’, and'made preparations "- 
^  torevenge it by removing him from the throne ; he was not backward 
in preparations to defend himself. He was joined by Savout Kuan 

of Sursenagur and CHUNDER Huns; and with these and other feuda-- 
tory chiefs he advanced towards Saugor, in order to attack Bessa Jew 
before he should get into the valley. The two chiefs came to an’ 
action near Mangur. Cuunpea Huns was killed early in the fight; 
and his followers giving way threw into confusion those of gaupuT 
Kaan, who retreated with great precipitation upon Chouragurh. Somere 

Sa’ made good his retreat to Mundala, and Bursa Jum advanced as — ., 
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far as Gurha, where he opened a negotiation with 0९०0७७ ०७. Sa’, for hia 
restoration to the throne on condition of Gunoa Gis becoming the 
security for the payment of the money due to him by the last treaty. 
Having prevailed upon Somere Sa’ to come from Mundala on the 
promise of a pardon, he seized him et Tilwara gat, and sent bim a 
close prisoner to Saugor, where he was confined in the fort of Goor 
Jamur. Numnucm Sa’ having agreed to Bzxzsa Jxg's terms, was taken 
to Mundala and put on the throne; but Mon^7zz was left with a 
body of the E troops in command of the garrison, and INVRBUR 
Sa’ discoverd that he was sovereign merely in name 
Bersa Jez returned to Gurha : and, considering his authority to have 
been now securely established, he sent part of his troops back to 
Saugor, left the greater portion of what he retained at Jubulpore, und 
encamped with only a few followers about two miles distant, and close, 
outside the city of Gurka, to the west, 
Taking advantage of his carelessness GuxcA Gia Mohunt collected, 
together a body of five hundred Gosain horsemen ; attacked bim about 
@widnight; put him, his brother Dapoopa, and the greater part of their 
followers to the sword; and caused such a panic among the great 
body of his troops which were posted at Jubulpore, that they all made 
a precipitate retreat towards Saugor, with the exception of twelve 
Murhutta horsemen who entered the service of GuxeA Gin, Hearing 
of this successful attack upon Bessa Jee, the feudatory and other chiefs 
about Mundala, who were opposed to the Saugor rule, collected 
together round Mundala, and cut off Mona7;xz's supplies. He knew 
that be could not stand a siege, and requested permission to retire with 
his troops unmolested to Saugor. With his small detachment he 
made good his retreat all the way to Saugor, where he soon made pre- 
to recover the country which bad been lost by the impru- 
dence of Bessa- Jer, and to revenge his death. Gunoa Gin Mohunt 
was now joined by Savour Kuan, who had been dispossessed of his 
jageer of Sureenugur by Bersa Jue; and, they advanced to meet 
Moora Jss so far as Teyzeer. Here an action took place; the troops of 
Guwoa Gin gave way on the first discharge of the artillery of 
Moora Jen; and those of Sauput Kaan were thrown into confusion 
by the death of their leader, who was shot in the breast by one of the 
twelve Murhutta horsemen, who had entered their service after the 
attack upon Baægsa Jez. His remains were buried upon the spot 
"Geste Que" fell, and his tomb is still to be seen there. = — — -ùo 
६ witb the deposed prince, Nunnur Sa cause 
fled precipitately from the field, the former towarda 
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Mundala and the latter towards Chouragurh, in order to distract the 
attention, and divide the forces of Moora Jez. He however knew his + 
enemies too well, and pursued closely and incessantly the most 
formidable, Gunga Gin, who was enabled to collect a few forces in 
passing by Mundala and Ramgurh, ahd fo make a stand at Bhurura, 
near KombAee, and on the bank of the Heerun river. Beaten here he 
retired upon Chotragurh, where the prince, NURHUR Sa‘ had now been 
joined by a considerable force, which Deo Gir, the adopted son of 
Gonca Gin, had brought from Chundele. Their force JJ ed at the vil- 
lage of Singpore, where they were again beaten by MogK^ Jex; and 
obliged to take shelter in the fort of Chouragurh, which he immediately 
invested, and very soon took, as it is supposed, by the treachery 
of Pupum SINGH, the jageerdar of Delehree. 

Nuravr Sa’ was sent prisoner to the fort of Korae in the purguna 
of Kimlassa ; and GUNGA GIR to Saugor, where he was soon after put 
to a cruel death by having his hands and legs tied together, and in 
this state being suspended to the neck of a camel, so that he might 
tome in contact with the knee. The animal was driven about them 
streets of Saugor, with the Mohunt thus suspended to his neck, till 
he was dead. Kuramor KHAN, was taken prisoner in the action of 
Legzgur, and sent to Saugor where he was ransomed for twelve 
thousand rupees by ADHUR OPrUDEEA, in gratitude, it is said, for former 
acts of kindness. He returned to Sureenagur, but was soon after 
obliged to retire with his family, and take up his residence at CAapara. 
NuRHUR Sa’ died in prison in the fort of Korae a few years after, 
Samvat 1846 or A. D. 1789. 

Somers Sa’ was afterwards released and in 1861 Samvat or A. D 
1804, he was killed in an action which took place at Kisiae, between 
RucnoarH Row the subadar of Deoree, and Lvcnwuw SiNon 





jageerdar of . He had taken the part of the latter of these 
chiefs in a contest for dominion. s 
> i [To be continued.] . 

_ Geography 


It would be difficult to convey any very precise idea of the bound- 
aries of the Gurha Mundala dominions when most extended, by de- 
&cription, because they were not marked out by any very distant 
geogra graphical lines, while those of a political character are either too 
“Tittle kn wn or have been too often changed to afford any assistance 
They comprised at the end of the eign of Sunoram SA’, wh ०९१ the 
year Samvat =- A. D. the following fifty-two guris or 
districts, . . 545५ 8 tk LSM AR} wD agde wu > 
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"" 750 10 Pertahgur. 
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No. af villages 


750 1 Gurha, or the territory lying between the rivers Ner 
Heerun, and Gour 


750 2 Maroo Gur, that lying cast of the Gour river, and including 


- ao 


^ 


Mundala 
. 750 3 Puchele Gur, that lying between the rivers Burma and Ma- 
hanudee now the purguna of Kombce v 


350 4 Singole Gurh, that lying between the Heerun and the 
Beerma rivers 


e 


760 5 Co bounded to the by the Sopr river, and to 
by Kanaree. "v 
750 6 Kanooja, bounded to the by the Omur river 
and to the north by the Olonee river 
the by the village of Kumarore and in- 
cluding what is now the purguna of Belehree 
750 7 Bugamara E 


750 8 Teepagur. 
. 750 9 Raegui PE 
750 11 Amurgur. pu now included in the Ramgur rája's estate. 
_ 850 12 Deohur. 
360 13 Patungur 
750 14 Futtahpore, bounded to the east by the Doodhee river ; the 
: . north by the Nerbudda ; to the west by the village of 
Turone; andto the south extending into the*hills T 
/750 15 Numaoagur bounded to the west by the Doodhee river ; the 
= . north by the S/ere*; and to the south extending into the 
ः hills 
. 860 16 Bhowurgur, bounded to the west by the Shere; the north by 
" the Nerbudda ; east by the Deo rivers; and to the south 
extending into the hills 
750 17 Burgec, bounded to the west by the Deo river ; to the north 
by the Nerbudda ; and west by the Bungur 
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750 18 Ghoonsour, bounded to the . by the | 
angunga ; to the by the Thavur केक an: 
~~ 360 19 Chouree, to the south by the Punjdhur | N umi ge 
TEE TUM "Ever now Seonee | -f BvxurBuru 


c9 750 20 3 ougertal to the north bounded by the | about A. — 
teg s s Punjdhar, d to the south by the Soo, E TORT 
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..250 21 Kurwagur.. | 
. 750 92 Jhunjungur. | . 
750 23 Lapagur 
350 24 Soutagur. 
. 950 25 Deehagur. 

750 26 Bunkagur. J 
750 27 Powae Kurheya. | 
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i3 Ls ITS “ES 
These six districts comprised the ancient 
f dominions of the Haihaibunsi sovereigns as 
| of Langee, 
IN 


e * 


. 750 28 Shahnagur, bounded to the south 
+03 by the Aloneeriver; to the east 
hj s su by tothe west b$ 

750 29 Dhumonee | 
+750 30 Huttah 


Assigned to CHUTTER 


Saur by t ges Sa’. 


Said to have been assigned to the em- 
peror by NARIND Sa’, | | 


- 860 32 Gurha Kotah. | वि " Sal Res eal 
- 750 33 Shahgur. ळक, 
..860 34 Gurpea. . CNS 
ormin | 
hs350 35. Damen: vince or division Assigned to 


CHUTTER SAUL 


of Gurpehra, since by NARiND SA’ 


360 37 Etaw. called Saugor. 
250.38 Khimlasa and Korae. 


a 750 39 Goonow. 


» 860 36 ReÀlee, and ee 


—. 250 40 Baree. D Gobain 

860 41 Choukeegur. » 325 ee ke 
— 860 42 Rahtgur. . | sd us HR Coleen’ 
- 750 43 Mukurhae. | | क ume 
_ 750 44 Karoo Bagh. | - Since forming the Bhopaul principality. | 


_ 750 45 Koorwae. HE NAT ^ | 3 ३557. तळ 
360 46 Rae Seyn. at — 
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Another prince of that tribe is said to have reigned at Belehree over 
that part, which formed the district of Kanooja, or number six in this 
list 
. The valley of Jubeyra, which now comprises several cultivated and 
peopled villages, was then 3 lake formed by a bund of about half a 
mile long, one hundred and fifty feet thick, and one hundred feet high 
made with sandstone cut from the Bhundere range of hills close by 
This bund is a curious work, and stands about four miles from the 
village of .wbeyra, to the southeast. It is said that it was cat 
through by the Mahommudun arfny in the invasion, but it seems to 
have burst of itself from the weight or overflowing of an unusual 
quantity of water ; and a branch of the Beermee river now flows 
through the middle of it. Singolegur once overlooked this magni- 
ficent lake. This however must have been insignificant compared 
with the lake which at the same time covered the Ta/ purguna, in the 
Bhopaul territory, on the site of which are now sofne seven hundred 
villages I believe. The bund which kept in this mass of water united 
two hills in the same manner as that near Jubeyra ; but was of greater 
magnitude and of more elegant construction. 

Ranee DumonHovrEE appears to have changed the seat of govern- 
ment partially though not altogether to Chouragurh, a fort which is 
situated on the brow of the Sathpore range of hills, and which øver- 
looks the vallev of the Nerbudda, about twenty miles from the station 
of Nursingpore; for we find Asur Kuan after her defeat and death 
marches to Chouragurh, and there finds her family and treasure. Tt is 
however probable that she merely sent them there for security on the 
approach of the invading army, as Singolegur was thought untenable, 
and lay in their direct line of march 

DuURGHOUTEE'S son, BEER Narain, made Gurha his residence; and 
it continued to be the capital till the reign of when it was 
transferred to Mundala, which became the residence of his successors 
till the Saugor conquest, or usurpation in the year Samvat 1837 
A. D. 1780. when Jubulpore became the seat of the local government 
and has continued so ever since MI 

When the Rajpoot dynasty, if it may be so called, commenced in the. 
Eure of 3७००० Raz, the principality contained merely the district 
, (No. 1 which comprised seven hundred and fifty villages, * 

on th« ‘south by the Nerbudda ; the west and necis | 
ad ex d on the east by the Gour rivers er th debi "n 

| dynas , extended his dominions po stricts l 
ud m containing seven hundred nd fift villages. ` ls 
ndoogur 
built the town of Gopaulpore, and is said to have improved his country 
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greatly by rendering the roads secure to merchants and all kinds of 
travellers, whereas they had before been much infested by tigers, and 
other beasts of prey 
Pedigree of SAH GUJEE Rar. 
San Guskg Rat , 


यण | tae” Sete ee. 6G Sse feet =e 
BHOPAL SINGH, ANOP SINGH, ABDOOD SINGH, MonvNw SINGH, Byrsore SINGH. 


Ug Se Shee, 7 tS Son 
Forres SINGH, PHEMRAJ, JUGUT SINGH, INDERJEET. 
l e ) 


| | d 
"m. LUCHMUN SINGH, TILOK SINGH. 


= VIKRAMAJIT. ; 

N. B. A list of the Gurha Mundala rájas derived from an inscription trans- 
lated by Captain Fert in the 15th Vol. of As. Res, page 437, has 47 in lieu 
of 48 names to SANGRAMA SA'H whose Son Vi'RANA'RA"^YANA was killed in a 
battle with Axsen'g troops. That list terminates with the reigning monarch 
HuipAvE'swAna in A. D. 1667. 1t differs immaterially from the present list. 





Jl.— Account of the Ruins and Site of old Mandaví in Raepur, and legend 
of VIKRAMADITYA'S Son in Cutch. By Lieut. W. Postans, Bombay 
Engineers. 


On the edge of the creek (AAdrí) which runs inland in a N. W. direc- 
tion from Mandavt at the distance of about 2 miles from that Bunder 

re to be traced the remains of a place of some extent called by the na- 
tives of thecountry Raepur, or Old Mandavt, (this last word signifies 
custom house.) They relate that Raepur was formerly the Mandaví 
of the Gulf of Cutch: the sea washéd its walls and it carried on 

reater trade than Mandaví (or as it is styled in all official documents 
of the counti y) Raepur does at the present day. Old Mandaví is how- 
er now nothing more than a deserted and desolate spot, and with 
the exception of the foundations of its brick buildings, nothing re- 
mains to denote where a flourishing city is supposed to have once 
It is curious that fhe art of brick-making has either, been lost 


"in 
S ES fallen into disuse, hence the natives use these ruins to 
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in digging for these the small copper coins have been 
known in Cutch as the a pice from 
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press they bear. The love for the marvellous amongst the natives has 


magnified the extent and importance of Old Mandav( to a city 2 coss in 
circumference, carrying on double the trade of th 


e present and more 
modern port. 


I found the greatest visible extent of its ruins from" 
E. to W. to be 200 paces, but as the khurt bounds them to the N. 

3 and W. the yearly freshes carry away some part of the foundations ; - 
so that from their present appearance little idea can be formed of the 
real extent of the place. Jn the absence of all historical record, as 
is usual x many places presenting a similar appearance in Cutch, 
a legend or Wgends is attached to it, and it is related to have -been 
-the consequence of a curse (sirap) denounced upon it by a holy mēn- 
dicant (DHARMANATH), the founder of the sect of jogies called Kan- 
phatties :—they have a temple’ said to be built in the time of Rao 
"Líxnu in the middle of the ruins: the village of Kaepur on the op- 
posite bank of the khdrt is tributary to the same establishment. 
There is no reason to doubt that Raepur was formerly a place of trade 
and importance, the KAarí from the sea to some distance above Raepur 
is of considerable width, never less than 800 yards, and in places I 
‘should think even more. It is by no means unusual for the sea to recede 
from places similarly situated, and the abandonment or destruction of the 
old port may either be attributed to this cause rendering it no longer 


sags n 


available for trade, or it may be the effect of either earthquake or famine, 


to both of which calamities Cu/ch has at all periods been subjected. 
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"Cwufch above all places abounds in legends and traditions ; the 


nore marvellous the higher they are prized. The following as being 
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such are the absurdities and inconsistencies which mark these tradi- 
tions, that it is difficult to know which is the most popular fable, + 
since you can seldom hear the same story from two different persons ; 


showever this of VIERAMAJIT is the best authenticated I have yet 
found on the subject 
१ 


Legend of Virst the Son of VIKRAMAJIT, whose father. was trans- » 
formed into a donkey 
"The legend opens with Inpra, who is represented as agnusing him- 
self in the courts of paradise with "the matching of pu: Apsaras 
(heavenly nymphs), his son Vixram being present at the entertain- 
ment,—one of the damsels was so surpassingly beautiful that she à 
attracted the attention and as the sequel shews excited the admira- 
tion of- the son, who after gazing for some time threw a small peb- 
ble at her as a token of his passion, and a hint not to be misunder- 
stood. The pebblt striking the nymph gccasioned a slight deviation in 
her movements which Inpra observed, and ascertaining the cause 
was greatly incensed that his son should in his presence be guilty of 
so great a breach of decorum; he determined to inflict summary and 
severe punishment, so turning to his son he said, ** Your conduct is 
unbecoming and disrespectful, the action of which you have been 
guilty in giving reins to the fierceness of your desire is more consis- 
tent with the properties of an ass than one of godlike origin; hear 
then the curse I denounce upon you—quit these realms and visit the 
earth in the form of an ass; there end in that degraded form to re- 
main until the skin of the animal whose form vou take shall be burnt, 
then you are released but not till then Short time was allowed 
Vixram to prepare for his journey, he was at once precipitated to 
earth and alighted close to a potter who was employed in his vocation 
the then populous aud important city of Kaepur (Old Mandavt) 
‘The potter amazed at this sudden accession to his wealth, after some 
time put the son of Iypra into his stables with his-other beasts; but 
‘the first night the donkey speaking to the potter said, '* go into Te: 
th neighbouring city and demand the king's daughter for me in mar 
riage.” This miracle astonished the potter, but he obeyed the injunc- 
fo a , and procéeding to the kotwál of the city, communicated wliat 
curred. The kotwál disbelieving the story went to the potter's : 
house to ascertain the fact; he heard the same words repented and 
told the minister, who also having satisfied himself of the truth ‘of 
| bec * t, devised some means to acquaint the king; he in his turn 
* the donkey speak and wishing to avoid so very unpleasant - x 
| A connection ior his daughter said to the potter, If you willin one  - 
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. night cause the walls of my city to become brass, the turrets silver, 


the gates gold, and collect all the milk in my province into one 
spot, I will give my daughter in marriage to this donkey. Satisfied in 
his own mind that his daughter was safe under this agreement he 
departed. No sooner had he left the place than the son of Inpra said 
to the potter, Place a chátty (earthen pot) of milk on either side of 
me, rub my tail with milk and mount me. The potter cbeyed him and 
away they flew to the city. The potter was then directed to sprinkle 
the milk ot 1 the chatties on the walls and turrets ;—he did so, and 
they becamé brass and silver; evith a switch of the donkey's tail 
the gates became gold, and all the milk in the province collected into 
one place. In the morning, great was the surprise of the king to 
find the task he had given and on which he had relied for the safety 
of his daughter so scrupulously fulfilled. He had no remedy therefore 
but to perform his promise, and the marriage rites of the princess 
with Inpra’s son in the shape of a donkey were duly solemnized. 
That night the bride with a confidential friend, a brahmin's daughter, 
awaited the coming of the bridegroom. The son of INDRA who had the 


power of appearing in mortal form. (which power he only possessed 


during the night) came to the chamber where the damsels were in 
a form surpassing mortal beauty. The princess supposing some 
stranger had intruded himself ran away and hid herself in another 
apartment, but the brahmin’s daughter remained. In short he reveal- 
ed the secret of his divine origin, and the curse under which he suffered 
to both the women, whom he took to wife, and in due tithe each be- 
came pregnant. The king astonished at the apparent apathy of his. 
daughter, respecting the disgusting form of her husband, inquired 
of her and discovered the secret, resolved to emancipate his son-in- 
law. from the curse, he. one night seized and burnt the donkey's skin 
The son of IwpRA was immediately aware of the occurrence and 
directed his wives to take all the jewels and valuables they possesser’ 
and flee from the, city to preserve their lives, for that he beingeir 
mee AR from his curse must return to his father INDRA, but thatwhich I 
y then were, would immediately become “ dat/yeinspection 
and. destroyed) The women fled and the city-rience in Assam 
Vixram the son of INDRA had foretold. "Theenabled in the cata- 
wards Hindostan : on the road the brahny my “Inquiries in Kema- 
of a son. Not having any means * r*of still greater moment which 
doned him.in the jungle where_*énable me at present to point out; 
The mother accompanying Vto any member of the Society who 
on of this collection. 
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Vr'ası. In the course of time the child who had been abandoned, 
grew in stature but roamed in the forest like a wild beast, understand- 
mg only the language of the jackals, till one day he was observed by 
& horde of brinjfrries who sent their men to surround and capture 
him. He travelled with these merchants, and nightly as the jackals 
howl around their camp, the brinjarries ask*him what they sav, he tells 
them to beron the alert, for from the cries of the jackals, plunderers 
are at hand. On this account the merchants regard him 'as their pro- 
tector and call him SAKNI or prophet. By chance i) 388 brinjarries 
stopt at the city in which resided Vgnrsi with his motherland the mo- 
ther of Sakxr. Now the prince of this city made a practfce of robbing 
all travellers who passed through it, and the brinjarries being pos- 
sessed of much treasure, he sent his servants to pillage them, but ow- 
ing to the cries of the jackals and the warnings of SAKNI, their efforts 
were unavailing. Disappointed at their ill success the thieves deter- 
mined on revenge, for which purpose they placed a katturah (drink- 
ing vessel) of gold in one of the traveller's bales, and accused them 
of having stolen it. "The brinjarries, confident in their innocence, 
offered their property to be searched, promising that if the vessel 
was found amongst their bales, they would forfeit all to the men of the 
city. The Katturaf was found, and these latter aware of the power of 
SAKNI demanded him to be given up. The merchants being helpless 
yielded him and proceeded on their journey; the mother of SaxNz 
recognized her son and told the brothers of their relationship, they 
both set owt upon their travels, Saxni telling Vunst that he must 
go towards the city of Ujain; that on the road he will arrive ata 
mighty river; that a dead body Wilkfloat past him, on the arm of 
which will be a tdwid (or charm), that if he possesses himself of this 
he will become king of Ujain. Vi'ns1 requests Saxni to accompany 
him, he does so, and Vi' mu: having possessed himself of the charm 
es foretold by Saxwr, they reach Ujain where they put up at the 
see of a potter, whose family were lamenting as for a dire calamity, 
Ds the reason of which they learn that the city of Ujain is 

^" A Rdkasa (demon) by name Agiah Betál, who nightly 

UE of Ujain ; that all men take it by turn to be king 

— the lot had now fallen on the potter, for which 

»fficted, The brothers consoled the potter, 

"y his place.. Vi nj1 accordingly pre- 

^ is proclaimed king of Ujain ; he. 

` might armed with sword and. 

tment, the Ayinh Betál 
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as usual knocks at the door and demands admittance. Vins: opens 
the door and assisted by the power of the tdwid conquers the demon, 
insisting on his quitting Ujain never to return. Ujgin was thus re- 
lieved from a dire calamity. V1'rs1 reigned in Ujain for many years 
and became a great monarch. His reign forms an epoch from which 
throughout Gujrat and Hindostan, the Hindu year is dated ; thus 
the present A. D. 1837 is 1893 of Vira (Vikrama ?) : he is recognized 
as the founder of the numerous castés which now existi before hia 
time there we only the four principal ones of Brahmin, Kshatria, 
Waisya, and Wudra 





IIIl.—Catalogue of Geological Specimens from Kemaon presented to the 
Asiatic Society. By Dr. J. McCLELLAND 


Anxious that the structure of Kemaon should be brought as prac- 
tically as possible to the notice of those who devote themselves 
to geology, I take the liberty to present to the Asiatic Society a 
duplicate collection of rock specimens, the counterpart of which is 


_intended to be sent to the Geological Society of London. If this 


small collection be of no other utility, it may serve in some slight 
degree to elucidate the extensive collection of the rocks of the 
same province, formed by the late Captain Hersert, aud may assist 
some member of the Society in the task of arranging the vast ac- 
cumulation of materials alluded to 
"They are the specimens from which the mineral characters of the 
rocks of Kemaon were partly taken, so that if my work contains errors 
in the application of names, or if the substances to which certain 
names have therein been applied, be erroneously described; the 
members of the Society and all persons who have access to their 
m n eh have itin their power to rectify my mistakes, which I 
have no doubt are numerous. On going hastily over the reinspection 
of the collection after nine months subsequent experience in Assam 
and the Cossiah mountains, I have myself been enabled in the cata- 
gue to make some corrections applicable to my “Inquiries in Kema- 
-a but there are other errors no doubt of still greater moment which 
neith my time nor my abilities enable me at present to point out ; 
these may more readily occur to any member of the Society who 
will undertake ‘an examination of this collection 
dr 
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No. Granite (Inq. Kem. 44°) as E have stated this rock to be stra- 
tified it becomes a matter of consequence to determine whether it be 
granite or not. „I confess I begin myself to suspect it to be gneiss 

hich has assumed the granitic form in particular spots. The whole range 
composed of this rock (changing in places into unquestionable gneiss) dips 
towards the 7Timd/ayo, presenting for the most part steep declivities in 
an opposite direction formed by the outgoing of the strata. In the lower 
strata the mica gives place to hornblende, forming an intermediate rock 
between gneiss and hornblende-slate as 5, 8, and 90 t 
. 9, Specimen, of the granitic centreg contained in the gibiss of Kalee 
Kemaont 

3. Gneiss of Kalee Kemaon 
4. Harder nodules which adhere to the surface of granitic masses. 
$. Gneiss, with quartz and felspar imbedded in mica and horn- 
blende, from Kalee Kemaon ; it underlies the granitic rocks at Choura 
Pany, forming the southern foot of that mountain. This specimen belongs 
to variety a, Ing. Kem. 59. PM 

6. Nodules of red felspar and hornblende adhering to the granitic cen- 
tres of gneiss at Kalee Kemaon. 

7. Mica-slate from beds of gneiss at Choura Pany. 


8. The same containing hornblende. 
^9. Ferruginous slate from beds in gneiss and extending parallel with 


the strata. Ing. Kem. 52 

~ 40, 11. Two interesting specimens shewing the transition between No. 5, 

and clay-slate variat. Ing. Kem. 59 2 
12. Felspar quartz with very little mica forming veins in the gneiss of 


Choura Party | x M 3 


— 
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E quarta in mica-slate just as this rock occurs: this — 
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418. Gneiss of Choura Pany (on the southern declivity of the mountain) 
passing into mica-slate nearly the same a& 7. —— pu ON 
^34. Chlorit-slate with quartz from the southern part of Choura Pany. 







ae 74 > | " 
— 15. Ditto without quartz, | | | aei d s.d 
16. Porphyritic green stone. Inq. Kem. 61 ua 


47. Described (Inq..Kem. 62.) as oldest gypsum from beds in mica- 
slate f and 8, but I doubt its being gypsum. Vox Bucs found f 
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18, Specimen of a similar appearance from a similar geognostic posi- 
tion, Its specific gravity approaches that of gypsum more nearly than that 
of the last 

19. Mica-slate with chlorite, approaching closely to the character of 
clay-slate. It is interposed between 5 and the oldest clay-slate (24) and 
occurs extensively in Kalee Kemaon 

20. Hornblende-slate from the Ramessa valley 

21. Mica-elate occurring in beds of gneiss at Choura Pany, and with 
beds of quartz at Durgurrah 
. 92, Transpgtion between mica-slate and clay-slate, Ponar valley. 

23. Quarts containing mica (Iffq. Kem. 64) described in mistake as 
oldest gypsum. It occurs in mica-slate at Durgurrah, and forms extensive 
beds in that rock. ‘The mica-slate adjoining these beds for the distance 
of several miles on each side contains no quartz 

24. Clay-slate, oldest variety, (1 variat. Inq. Kem. 70.) 

25. Old blue clay-slate, (2 variat. Ing. Kem. 70.) 

96. Newest clay-slate, (3 variat. Inq. Kem. 71 ) 

27. A variety of No. 25 denominated roofing-slate : it is of superior 
quality and answers admirably for the peculiar purpose to which it is ap- 
plied. i 

98. Clay-slate, (4 variat. Ing. Kem. 72.) 

.99. Transition slate ? crystalline curved slaty structure with a pearly 
lustre, by which last it is supposed to be distinguished from 28, the lustre 
of which is glimmering and depends on. specks of mica which are quite 
absent in this variety, the lustre of which depends on crystalline struc- 
ture, 

30. A somewhat crystalline bed occurring in the oldest clay-slate (24) 
on the N. E. foot of Choura Pany near the bed of the Lohoo river" 
One of the specimens since it was,first examined has assumed quite a cu- 

reous lustre, from which, as well as from its weight, I suspect it to contain 
8 certain portion of copper. <A repository of that metal may probably be 
found in the vicinity of the place from which this specimen was ex- 
tracted | 

Sl, Quartz from contemporaneous veins in clay-slate 
32. Transition between 25 and talc, It is described, perhaps errone- 
paip un er the name of graphite or drawing Slate. (Ing. Kem, 74 and 75.) 
ic rds some of the principal repositories of copper one. 
33. In further illustration of the transition between old blue slate and 
this specimen the approximation to clay-slate preponderates, 

e transition, but in this the substance approximates closely 

to serpentine. Inq. Kem. 133. Its lightness may however with propriety 
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exclude it that species. 
- $5. Granular foliated limestone from beds in clay-slate, described as 






transition lim 


estone, Ing. Kem, 85, 86, 87. 
36. 
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lamellar in consequence of straight layers of argilinceous matter which 
separate the calcareous parts; these are very minutely granular. It 
reposes on clay-slate on the northern declivity of Takill. 

37. Snow.white fine granular limestone 
. 88. Peach.blosgom granular limestone, The granular foliated struc- 
ture of both these rocks is obscure; 38 efffrvesces but slowly in acids, 
and a small mortion appears to remnin insoluble 

89. In this specimen both forms of the rock (38 and 37) alternate in 
layers. 

40. Splintery hornstone from beds in 37 and 38. ° 

41. Hornstone. Ing. Kem. 151. 
49. Slate and limestone named for some reason for which I cannot now 
sufficiently account, aluminous slate and limestone. Ing. Kem. 87. Speci- 


men from the Ramessa valley. 
43. Another variety of the same rock from the Ponar valley. 


bh. Magnesian limestone containing mica and other insoluble matters. 

45. Magnesian [mestone. 

46. Coarse magnesian limestone. The last three rock#belong to the 
Ponar valley. Ing. Kem. 90 to 92. 

#7. Steatitic sandstone, (Inq. Kem. 92,) fresh specimen. 

48. Another specimen of the fresh rock. 

49. The same partially weathered. x 

50. The same merely differing in color and rather more weathered. 

Si. Fully weathered and presenting the character of a fine sand- 
stone in the state in which this peculiar rock forms the greater portion of 
the Suee mountain. See map. 

59. The%nme as it often occurs in overlying masses corroded as in the 
specimen. 

"These instroctive specimens from 47 to 42 merit serious attention. We 
see at Jeercoonie (vide map) a ridge of mountain formed of compact. rock. 
capable of seratching glass, and presenting some of the characters of Jade. 
W'esee masses of thi» rock continually separating and falling fromthe effects 
of the atmosphere, and that the masses thus detached from tho original bed 
change rapidly from a compact and crystalline state to a loose fine-grain. 
ed sandstone whose become permanent. Even the fresh speci- 
mens 47 and 48 since the time I procured them have underwent so great- 
a change that they would now hardly be recognised by a person who 
them before. The sharp splinters have become soft and opaque, and 
the whole surface from an uniform and greenish yellow with 
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- 54. Specimen of the same rock weathered and presenting the form in 
which it is wpread over the surface of the country, a» well as reposing 
in detached blocks and masses on the summits of clay-alate mountains". 

55. Rocks described, Ing. Kem. 106, 107, as transifion limestone. lt 
forms a ridge in the centre of Shore valley as well as most of the adjoining 
mountain sommits. It appedrs to be stratified but much disturbed and 
broken. Breociated specimens of the same. - 

51. Blaty Variety. 

58. Variegated brown and blue varieties of the same. The mineral 
characters of hese limestones are sufficiently distinct from those described 
as primitive, and as this indication हि confirmed by geoguostic relations, I 
still adhere to the distinctions I have drawn between them, independent 
however of any theoretical views. 

39, Overlying variety of the same. It is not very distinct in its mine- 
ral characters from the stratified rocks, and it may be supposed to have 
had its continuity merely separated from adjoining masses by the same 
set of causes as now occasion the corrosive effects on its surface. Inq. Kem. 
107 and 108. 

60, Compact dolomite. Inq. Kem. 109. 

61. The same with chlorite and quartz preponderating. 

62. With chlorite preponderating, the last two specimens being 
natural as well as local links between dolomite and chlorite slate at Belket, 

63. ‘Transition between compact dolomite and granular quartz with 
chlorite. Ing. Kem. 114. 

6%. Blue variety of the same consisting of distinct grains of quarta. 

imbedded in chlorite more or less closely in differeot paris of the same 
enu. * l i 

65. Thesame, but the grains of quartz are larger, more distinct. and 
loosely aggregated as well na rounded, and altogether presenting the 
character of sandstone. These specimens were taken from the valley of 
Belket. | 

66. Peach-blossom variety of the same, from the Ramgunga valley at 
the bridge on the road between Petora and Almora, described, Ing. Kem. 
115 as granular dolomite, 

$1. Another variety of the same, from the same situation. The oval 
grains of quartz appear to be in this specimen arranged so as to present 
their longest diameters to each other, giving the mass a fibrous structure 
j— os contem origin: attentive observation may detect the 

(8. Another specimen from the same situation as the last. — 

89. Of the same nature as 66, 67 and 68, but in a state of decay and 
above the situation in which the other specimens were found. — 

* It i» not always found reposing on clay-vlate, but as is seen iu many instances 

p from beneath’ thet rock. (od ven 12 
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Siliceous oolite, Ing. Kem. 117, composing a lofty range of moun- 
tains, and connected by an insensible transition with the rocks just enu- 
mernted. It differs from any form of quartz rock I am acquainted with 
in undergoing spontaneous decomposition. 

71. The same slightly decomposed | > 
„T2. The same still more decomposed and*earthy. The last 12 speci- 
mens, together with the series represented by 47 and 48, which are. all 
connected by natural affinities, compose a large tract of the-mountains of 
Kemaon ; and my collection of specimeus from the Abor mountains, several 
hundred miles to the eastward of Kemaon, is comprised@f specimens 
which would seem to represent a contifiuation of the same rgcks along the 
whole extent of the Himálaya in this direction. It would be interesting 
to compare these with the siliceous rocks of the cordilleras of the Andes, 
which also appear like the Kemaon siliceous rocks to be subject to rapid 
decay. " 
23. JProtogine ? I described this rock under the head of Granitine, 
luq. in Kem. 124, and was led to believe the crystalline parts to be 
dolomite from the local connection which exists between^this rock and. 
limestone in all situations in which 1 have had an opportunity of 
observing it. Its connection with the ores of copper render it inter 
esting. T i 
74. A more characteristic specimen composed of large crystals. 
75. A specimen of the same, but whose crystals are small and closely 
impacted together as is usual in this rock, the talc being collected in nests 
rather than uniformly disseminated, | abd 
76. Nearly the same as 74 
47. Thesame with a few columnar crystals of tale on one of its sur- 
सा faces. 
98. Another variety of the same fouui in small masses at the base of a 
lofty and abrupt caleareous mountain in Shore valley. The crystalline 
parts appear to be arragonite, but the matrix is tale, "dat xd 
79. Talcose limestone from Shore valley. japi * ७०२4 o 
80. Another variety of a similar nature, but with the talcose parts de- 
eayed and extending longitudinally through the mass in an irregular 
concentric manner, so as to a it the appearance of a fossil wood, which 
similitude is further strengthened by the great length and cylindric shape 
of its masses, so that I was led to consider the first variety as satin spar; 
Ing: Kem. 125, and the other as a fossil wood, (Ing. Kem. 384 ;) but subse- 
quent discoveries of both these minerals during my journey in Assam 
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$84. The form in which talc enters into the composition of Protogine. 

$5. Rhomboidal crystals of talc. 

$6. Dolomite spar from nests between the talc and limestone in Shore 
valley. ! 

87. Variegated slate. Inq. Kem. 128. 

'88. Newer argillaceous Slate not variegated and found under dis- 
tinct circumstances fromthe last. Ing. Kem. 130 = 
^89. Greyish black brecciated serpentine from the bed of the Mahikali 
river. Inq. Kem. 131 
- 90. Nobleserpentine Ing. Kem. 134 
-91. Ditto With veins of a quartzose appearance. 
+99; Coarser variety. 

93. Greenargillaceous slate from the vicinity of the serpentine. These 
rocks are found near the village of Gorajht on the way to Jula ghaut from 
Petora. 

^94. Older alpine limestone copper slate. Ing. Kem. 1838. The cop- 
per ore is contained between the slaty layers and, fractures of the 
rock 

944. Alpine limestone. There is another variety of this rock distin- 
guished by its flat tabular masses forming thin beds, spread over other 
rocks rather than accumulated in masses of great depth, such as the 
rock represented by this specimen. I endeavoured to distinguish this 
variety farther by the peculiar form of some of its distinct concretions 
which resemble in shape small fishes. Inq. Kem. 140. 

95. Macnesian limestone from Shore valley : structure slaty but crys- 
talline and compact. Inq. Kem. 142 

96. The same, shewing the change to which it is subject by decom- 
position | 
- 87." Shews that some layersere less disposed to decompose than others, 
and that the destructive causes operate as well tranversely with regard 
to the layers as laterally 

98. The rock completely altered, (Inq. Kem. 43) named earthy variety. 

^s Vesicular limestone. 

300. :Porphyritic septarium. Inq. Kem. 148. 

101. Vesicular limestone from the summit of sev eral mountains. 
—102. Other specimens of the same from similar situations but some- 
what decomposed 
-408. Impressions of rhomboidal crystal in a basis undetermined, col- 
lected from amongst the talcose rocks and protogine in Shore valley. 

104. Bituminous marlslate, valley of Belket. Inq. Kem. 154. 

105. Caleareous grit stone from the northern declivity of the moun- 
tain that divides Belket from the plains, T 
—106. Argillaceous sandstone. Ing. Kem. 156.  — 7 

107. Amianthus from the junction of the talcose slate and limestone 
rocks in Shore valley 
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108. Common quartz crystallized. ppc 
]09. Greenstone contained in the newer limestone of Shore valley. 
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110, Hornblende— Belket. 

111. Porphyry from the bed of the river at Burmdeo pass. र 

112. Transition between the newer argillaceous slates and granular 
crystalline rocks called steatitic sandstone, " * 

113. Snow-white siliceous oolite from the Deary mountains. * k 
. 114. Granular quartz from the valley of Bara but not collected in =- 
sitü. 

115. "The same approaching the siliceous deposits alread? described in 
the catalogue, taken from the Deary mountains. , os 

116. Matrix forming the contents of a*vein in the primitive slate at 
Lohooghat. The veithjs situated behind the rear guard. = 

117. Stalagmite from Takill. , 

118. Felspar from a vein in gneiss at Firker. = 

319. Quartz from a cotemporaneous bed of clay.slate nt Lohooghat 
with a portion of tbe adjoining wall of the bed adhering to it. 

120. Fragments of siliceous pebble, water-worn and subsequently frap- | 
tured, found in the vein in clay-slate 116. Pebbles of this nature and = 
boulders of small size intersected in various parts as if cut, rather than” , 
fractured, are common in this vein: the pieces of ench pebble are found to 
lie adjacent to each other. — — 

121. Transition between clay-slate and limestone; Shore valley. < 

eg. Miscellaneous. è tres ary nt. 
.199. Steatitic sandstone approaching to the state of quartz, Ponar val- > 
ley. M 

qs; Fel&par with a little quartz and mica from the veins in the gneiss 
of Choura Pany. | | 

194. Veins and nests in protogine, SMore valley. iw 

195. From the gravel in the bed of the river Ludhoo at Belket. 

126, 127. From the same. | l | 

198. Porphyry from the bed of the river at Burmdeo Pass. Judging from 
the color of the precipices and the quantity of this rock foünd in the stream 
as well as. of III, a porphyry of the same color, I suspect that the great 
central masses composing the first range of mountains next the plains, 
consist of these rocks, and that the grit stones, both calcareous and Ne 
argillaceous, are only comparatively superficial. The calcareous grit stone 
is a sedimentary deposite derived from the disturbance of calcareous rocks, — 
probably from the. mountains of lámestone which are 30 miles within the. 
sub-Himálayan ranges. The argillaceous grit stone, 106, which occupies E 
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catastrophes may have been elevated from beneath the level of the present 
x plains whére they were originally deposited, to their present position which 
varies from three to five thousand feet above the ocean: This is sug- 
_ gested merely ns an idea, the discoveries now in progress in this quarter 
conducted by CAUTLEV, FALCONER, BAKER and Duranp are likely to 
afford some rational grounds from which conclusions may be safely derived, 
129. Shewing the contorted structure of the compact fimestone in 
particular plices. The specimen adduced is from the declivity of the 
Mahikali valley 
+130. .ClayX*one from the wee उ valley. 
131. “Brectiated limestone from Shore valley. 
* 182. Greenstone from Shore valley. 
= 133. A single specimen found in one of the small rivulets near Lohoo- 
ghat. It resembles porous lava and consists of grains of felspar imbedded 
insa pitch-like vesicular matrix. 
134. Añ earthy globe found in the soil at Lohooghat: it has somewhat 
the appearance of a voleanic bomb ^ 
> Metallic Ores and their associates 
= 135. Talc and quartz of a curved slaty structure containing copper 
ore—Shore valley. 


136. Another specimen. 
137. Limestone tale and calespar containing copper ore from the same 


locality pt 
^» 138. Copper ore contained in a curved slaty structure of calcareous 
` taleose and argillaceous nature. Geognostic position intermediate between 
clay-slate and limestone, valley of Borabice. 
139. A very rich copper ore from Gungowly. 
140. Another variety from the same mine. 
. 141. Another specimen inteemrxed with rhomb spar. 
142, Iron pyrites and rhomb spar. 
143. "Tale occurring with the copper ores. 
144... Iron ore from the Fonar valley, repository in 6 and 20. 
145.9» Another Variety from the same situation 
1146. Another species of iron ore from a repository in clay-slate near 
Dhee. P M 
e A47. Iron mica forming the sides of the repository from which 145 
extracted. = = =. 
eter, arri o | 
Distinct of Geological Specimens from the Abor or sub-Himdla- 
^. "yan mountains in the 95° E. Long. and about 28° 15' N. Lat. lying 
| "W y fluence of the Dihong and Dibong rivers in Upper 
> o of t ny Assam collection, I included 46 
ht to me from the Abor mountains. The 
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present series may not be very Wifferent a» they were collected by 
the same persons and on the same cceation. Iw the almost total 
absence of any definite information regurding the structure of this 
portion of the Himalaya, it would be wrong to reject even the scanty 
intelligence which these specimens gatlgred by native collectors are 
calculated to sfford. They were said to have been collected at an 
shitede of 1,500 feet on the first range ofmcelivities facing the valley, 
but this | doubt, it being more probable t £ the collectors contented 
themselves by selecting them from the beds of siresifs at the foot 
of the mogntains ? 
Ne. 4. Ie a claysteme porphyry containing white erystals of felspar 
imbedded in a green earthy matrix 

@ The matrix is brown and the crystals of felepar reddish-brown, bot 
in ether respecta it is the same as No. 1 

$ Small spheroid: instead of angular erystals are imbedded : a similar 
basis to that of the two frst specimens. 

6. Veins of quarta penetrate the same substance. No, 64,4 variety with 
undulaiing veins of mhite fel«par - 

5. Porphyritie breccia consisting of angular fragments of the matrices of 
each of the former rocks: agglutinated specks of felepar also occur in it. 
> "E Serpentine and quarta. - 














« Avether variety 
|. * Steatitic sandstone of the ssmenaiure as 47 and 47 ef the Kemaon 


o $54. Compact blaish-bleck limestone. | 

irent. sandstone similar to 70 of the Kemaon serie 

m fd, —" bruit 
LE ENS d NO 

= do. The came with hegpblende. कक o 

Quarts with small vesicles from which feleper has been removed. 


g 3 Ha ^4 = 
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(0-3. Berpeatine snd claystome forming © porphyrins sisters ७७ ७७ P. 
o 94. Bours found in the sands of the Brobumsyutra 
LIB. Something of a sunilar nsture but bons ser "me 






























large crystal ef garnet and mice received fom Mr. Bancs of 
६०७, eod anid to be frui ia the Aor nerunt 
: these mineral have been merely submitted to a hasty is- 
— bo great care or penetration to detect by iheir 
Fo —— br remote points slong the bee of tbeir 
porphyries of the Abor mountares mot 
Bermdeo pass, 900 miler to the westward, vide 111, and 128 in the 
foregoing catalogue. mhich coustilule the central merece of the outer 
sécessible précipices, by sedimentary deposits of a very recent nata: 
I ली कम लीन सी ————— — "^st ad» Y —- Vw 


~ ¬ 
affinity in Mor nature of the rock Composing the 
emery different from those that are found in the bed of the Gogra at 
range of the mountains of Kemaon. merely covered except on the is- 
— anb dudo sitik h IIT 
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IV .— Facsimile of Ancient Inscriptions, lihographed by Janna Pumans, 
Bec. As. Soc. hc 


While engaged upon the engrossing object of the Tit 
pan aami a re en — 
my hands, that I shall have some dif&culty in bringing wp the arrear, — 
even with a sacrifice of all the collateral information which should be 
source®, ih testration of the ascent records T 
have undertaken to preserve im an accessible shape through the cos- 

lithégraphy. My spology must be that 
| documénta will be always open to discussion, 
and their utility will be felt at times and in cases which it is impose ble 
to foresee. The task of systematically arranging and «pplyimg vech 


— — gi, of the long -capected 













Jadicerem™—to whom I proffer the fullest 
h to extract all that can forward bis object of fing ep tbe 
| from numiematcal and monumental date. 
random order oí the plates tbemneeives, ] must fat 
z$ HPS P v ul om 
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society by CAVELLY VENKATA Bonra"—one of Colonel Mackenzir’s 
native assistants in his antiquarian researches. It is stated to have 
been brought from *' Kurgoade, S. S. 1723." 

The character is the Hala Kaneda or old Canarese, und it may be 
easily read or transcribed by means of = a alphabet published" in 
Plate XIII. which differs but little from th form. MADHORAY, 
the librarian* of the Sanskrit college, häving examined copy made ' 
for me by a young Madras pandit, has ense d me to give the follow- 
ing brief account of its contents, and might hay one@ more; but, 
being all save the formulary at the — लक in the Canagese 
language, I prefer sending a copy to — to be there completely 
examined ; and, if found worthy, to be publis in Dr. Corz's valuable 
repository of the researches of the sister Society. 

The inscription opens with an invocation to Sıva in his character of 
SWAYAMBHUNATH the self-existent lord, in two aslokas, of which the 
following is the transcript in the Devanagari character, by MADHORAY. 

. ममस्तंगशिर्संविचंदड z i An 
खयंभ्ननायाय नमः पुंगशिरिस्घुविचंद््नामरचारवे Sea नगरा 
रंभ मुलस्तंभाय शंभवे॥ जयतिविशदकौत्तिः प्रार्थितार्य प्रपूत्तिःसकल 
भुवन वर्ती देवताचक्रवत्ती विगतदितिजद॑भः पार्वतीपारिरभः प्रवि 
नल विदुधांभुर्देव देवः स्व यं भः ॥ 

** Salutation to SWAYAMBHUNA'TH, the acknowledged chief pillar of the 
three worlds from the beginning, whose lofty head has become beautiful 
being kissed by the moon. Victorious is he, manifest in glory, the ful. 
filler of all desires, the occupier of a]l worlds, sovereign of all gods, 
suppresser of the pride of the daityas, embracer of Pa'nBATL, origin of 
sages, the god of gods, the self-existent (--- 

Then follow further praises of SAMBHU in prose and verse in the 
Canarese Janguage, and a long eulogium of rája MACHMAL Deva, 
who, in the month of Margasirsha (November-December) of the 
Sdlivdhana year 909 (A. D. 987) on Monday, amdvesya, or the day of 
conjunction during an eclipse of the sun, gave in perpetuity certain 
fertile lands, with the prescribed ceremonies for the service of some 
temple dedicated to SAMBHv. After this raja, his son, named Bacn- 

wan, in the month of Karlika (October-November) of the Machmal 
year 110*, on Monday the day of the full moon, during its eclipse 
bestowed a further donation of fruitful fields and other ld@fids on the 
god with houses for the native priesthood. 


 * This implies the establishment of an era co 
‘dynasty, of which we have no particulars, 
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- Jam unable to trace either of these names in any list of peninsular 

ge unless indeed BAcuwaAN be the same as Baxan of the - 

| EVA RAJA line of Telingana sovereigns about midway between 800 
and 1167, (see Useful Tables, page 120.) Mr. W. Tayton will pro- 
bably be able to tell more about the family when he shall have 
finished his examination of the Mackenzie records, 


* Inscription from Kalinjar, Pl. XX XII. 

On the same page I have inserted a specimen (the two first lines) of 
an inscription, taken by Lieutenay Save, of the engineers, in impres- 
sion on cloth and paper, from a stone in the celebrated fort of Kalinjar 
in Bundelkhund, measuring 36 by 30 inches. 

> The ink is unfortunately so pale that it is difficult even to read 

4 what has been taken off; but independently of this the whole of the 

central part of the stone has been completely worn away, so t 

there would be no hopes in any case of effecting a perfect restoration 

of the document, which consists of 32 lines closely written : we must 

therefore be content to regard it as a sample of a peculiar variety of 

the Sanskrit character, differing principally from the modern Nágarí, 

or rather from the Nágari of the second or Deva series of Canouj coins 

in its greater elongation. I have not thought it worth while to pre- 

sent an alphabet of the character, but the following equivalent of the 

. lithographed specimen will enable the inexperienced to trace most of 
the letters. 


^ 


- 











Si नमः शिवाय॥ aaa नीति (भीव्याफशिपति) वलये नास निडी 
zie] 'चड़ाचंद्पमाच्तपचरपिरेनया शांलभत्तदुत्छि्रा | ध्वान्ते च्या 
न्त्या भजन्त्या नवघनपटलस्यामर्ल कंठकांडं दत्ताक्षेघप्रमादः vases 
तु मद मेंदुरा मीचर्रा वः ॥ दह्ाद्धामड्का. .. . . .कतीयो भालनचा 
era ls. -ज्ि्यलन्सखरसुरनदोनीरुरम्या जलान्त्त ...... TET 
तिर द्‌ तिद्फाच्छा द नव्यक्ततातः शंभुभपास्थिकुटप्रकरपरिवुतः्पातु 











Translation. 


eke Pra Sıva: may he who in dalliance with the daughter of Suila 
E ‘ta (the is, removed the m nen from his forehead that 
| she might not be frightened at the the king of snakes wound 
. round his wi —— whose blue neck Pa^nnaTI* anging like a bright clou 
on the azur , tasted supreme pleasure,—give unto you gratification, 


re ind 4 — 


JF: uh miam 
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“ May SANMBHU protect the lords of the earth—he the half male and 

half female—whose third eye is half fice, and half moon—upon whom the « 
envious GANGA (apusing his preference for PA'nnaT1), mounted upon his - , 
head—whose skin on half his body is us an elephant's, and beauteous on 

= the other—surrounded (as a necklace) with men's bones.” 

Had it not been for the poetical metre in which this is written, the 

00 SHAGIR: Sragdhara chhanda consisting of four charanas of twenty- t 

A one syllables, thus :— 

3$ — — — — u — — L U U U UU — — ६.) — — us— — 

~ it would have been next to impossilfie to have made out even what has 
been here restored. Perhaps a few other verses might be made out 
in the same manner from the verv faint traces of letters on the cloth, 
but it would be a grievous waste of time. If Lieut. Saxe will favor 

e with another impression of the concluding lines taken with black 


2 
r 
* > 

Ld 





rinter's ink, there will be no difficultv in reading that portion, which 
is clear enough, xad which probably contains the cream of the story, 
the donor's name and the date. 
I extract Lieutenant SALE's account of the inscription from his 
- private letter of April last, hoping he will pardon the delay in its 
notice. 
— “The inscription was found at the entrance of the temple of 
— Mahddeo on the hill of Kalinjar ; cut on a black marble slab. Parts 
T of it are effaced and it has been difficult to get clear impressions of «4 
the rest in consequence of some attempts made by individuals on 
former occasions who have clumsily destroyed the letters. 
«The date of the inscription (on the authority of the local pandits ?) 
appears to be only about 700 years back; and it contains the name 
of a certain rája ParmAcix*. The following tradition of the 
| eause of Kalinjar being fortified was related to me by the resident 
^ bríbmans. - 
— During the time of the Satyayuga, a raja named Krim Knorg 
his delight in - 


$! 





situated at the top of the hill of Ka/injar. To hide from public view E 
the disgusting appearance his skin presented, he used to wear a Ei e 
= . over his t — erson made of the skin of the sambre deer. On | J 
| | artments he took off this coverin EL r e 
oned b. — 
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much astonished to find that he was healed. Being inclined to attri- 
a bute this to the effects of the water in which he had lately bathed, he 
directed lepers and other diseased persons to wash in the tank and 
they also were healed. As the native legends generally terminate, he 
assembled the bráhmans and pandits of his own and the neighbouring 
states, and they declared that this water was holy, and that he ought 
R to erect temples in the neighbourhood. He also buiM himself a 
palace in the hill and commenced fortifying its circuit as a protection. 
“ Round the tank are still seen numerous habitations for gosains, now 
deserted; and the tank has bees squared and steps formed leading 
to the water's edge. I was told with great seriousness that no bottom 
had been ever discovered to it! I made great search among the ruins 
of the palace for some inscriptions but was not rewarded, and my 
inquiries were equally fruitless. The Ni/kant and temple of Mahddeo, 
are of a subsequent date, and the inscription, I believe, records the 
cause of its erection. = 
"In my rambles through Bundelkhand this winter I passed one or 
two places formerly of religious note, but found no inscriptions. 
GANESHA is the favorite deity of the Boondelas.” 
t- Inscription on a copperplate grant from Gumsar. Pl. XXXIII. 
For this specimen, interesting from the rude country whence it 
comes, I am indebted to the active inquiry of Lieutenant M. Kirror, 
whose regiment was lately marched to Cuttack, to aid in quelling the 
unfortunate disturbances in that district. 
Lieutenant Kirroz gives this further information of their discovery. 


१ 


“The plates were found at Gumsar amongst other effects belonging . 


to the late rdj and came intó the possession of the commissioner (the 

late Mr. Srevenson, Madras Civ. Ser.) ; who, supposing them to be 

‘a document connected with the state, sent them to Pooree, hoping 

to get them deciphered. None of the Pooree pandits were able to 

make out the character. They were eventually sent to me when I 

‘took the facsimile now forwarded. The Bhanja rájas are branches of 

~ the Moharbanjf family who again claim descent from the royal house 

€ CAitor. They are of the Suryavansi tribe of Rájpüts. Gumsar 

EE. id Daspaila were formerly held by the Boad rája, but the states were 

divided 12 or 13 generations back ; since which they have remained 
separate: Th om tes > र क garding "Uf oriei 

M iere ब regarding origin of. the 

hanj* which are too absurd to m iiber: The grant 




























Bhanja in v y 


sins Banskrit न | Yt s y te "b us country which 
1 M tei title of the goddess 
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recorded is evidently that of one of these hill chieftains. I have tried 
in vain to get a pedigree of the Gumsar chiefs. I have one of my 
friend the Despalia rája, who is a near relative of the Boad and 
Gumsar 1&jas. 
— The Madras journal, for July, contains a very valuable: paper on the 
Khonds of the Gumsar mountains, compiled by the Rev. W. TAYLOR 
from documents collected by Mr. Srevenson and Dr. Maxwett 
which will be read with much interest by all who have an op- 
portunity of seeing Dr. CoLs's excellent periodical.— We only regret 
the impossibility of transferring (क our pages (malgré the late dis- 
cussions condemnatory. of such literary piracy) some extracts from 
the philological materials so carefully analyzed bv Mr AYLOR, and 
from the no less curious account of the customs (some dreadfully 
barbarous) prevalent among this hill tribe. Their title of * K/Aond' is 
identified with * Goand' on the one hand through the Hindustani 
hile the nativee mode of writing the name * codulu' or * coduru' 
assimilates, in Mr. Tavrom's opinion, with * ccdvgu,' the correct nam 
of the Coorg mountaineers. The dialect is a mixture of Sanskri 
Uriya and Tamil, which would be still generally intelligible to a Coorg 
. Among the mountain castes enumerated in page 41, I find 
name resembling BHANJA; which so far confirms the extraneous 
origin of the ruling power mentioned above. Allusion is however 
ma de to a report by Mr. Russert, the present commissioner, which 
1 probably embrace all the historical and political connections of 
the state, tot comprehended in Mr. TAvLom's notice. — mg केशी. 
connected with this subject it would perhaps be more correct to 
१७७८ the Gumsar plates to the sistér presidency for elucidation, but 
‘on tlie. other hand we may advance a fair claim to them o score 
julien the character being of our branch of the Sanskrit family : and 
more easily read here, It is in fact nearly the same as the 
e Bhubaneswar inscriptions, the well known B es 
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mx bet of the tenth century ; but, written in a cram, RE : 
and cot by an unskilful engraver, it has been no easy task, notwith 
| Wepdos T th ect accuracy of Lieutenant Krrrox s copy, to con 
uw context legible by the pandits. To KÁ 
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> न र Transcript of the Gumsar Copperplates 





स्वस्ति जयतु कुसमवाणा प्राण विच्ताभदच्ते वकि रणपरियवेधेज च जोगॅन्द 
लेख | चिभुवनभवनान्‍्तय्यातभाखत्‌ Velo कनकनिकसभास चारु नं चं चर 
3 र्‌ SiurEfza तेः फणः प्रविलसन्ते भास॒रन्दुत्विषः प्रालेयाचलण्टकू 
Rrasa waite Pagari meres विपातिताइव भजा राजडिमा 
शाम्भवाः व्यासन्नाघ विपातिनः सुरुख रि त्तायाम्मेयः पान्त वः २ ॥ विजयवा 
श्खिकास्तस्वस्ति जञयश्रीनिलयः-- गगाञ्रस्तसवरिप॒गवः सथीकल्याणकव्न 
पनामा राजा निर्धतकखिकलवः भञ्जमजकुलतिलक्ः खुीशचुभञ्जद्‌ वस्य 
ani श्रीरणभञ्जरेवस्य GA परमे्वरमातापिढपादानुध्यानरतः pee 
भञ्जदेवः कुली मच्छ [दख!ममतिशयराजवाकटकरूान्नपुञरन्‌ द द्‌ य 
v "imr प्राक च्ध्यासिताभ्युपद्वविणं mai करुणाय्य शिंनिवासिजन 
पदांच्वथाक्षेंमानयतिसेधयति समादिशति च सर्वेतः शिवंसकलमन्यल 
fa दितमस्त ३ भूतानामेतत्‌ विघधयसंबडःमच्छदय़ामःच तुःसो मा प रिछित्ति 
कोस्मामिःमातापिचेर्मनसम्ध पण्याभिव uu वाजसनेयचरुखाय WI 
Ria काणशाखायत्रिप्रवराय वत्सभगेवाणप्रवराय HA ALALA 
नंदाय भदकेशवदेवसताय भंजञादरिदेवाय भंजादित्यदे वार्य धरासव्विल 
युरःसरेग्ग विधिना प्रतिपादितः चव्याचंदाकतारायावत्‌ च्याचंदभप्रवश 
सवाधः परिंचरणव्याकररलेन भंजा डिधमंगेरवात्‌ केनचित्‌ नो जननी यः 
अ्यस्मत्कलखदा रम दार Ga खदानमिव ह्यनमोादनीयं लद्धम्चास्तड़ित्‌ 
सलिलतुल्यचंचलायातत्‌ मालययशःपरिपालनंच xD धमे शा स्त 
बज्हभिबेज्डघा दत्ता राजभिःसगरा दिभिः यस्य यस्य यदा भूमिः तस्य तस्य 
तदा फलं 'समुदयतु खद्त्तां परदत्तामनुपालनंच स्वदत्तांपरदत्तांच य 
wur वसंधरां स विछायां छमिभेत्वा facts: तदुपाश्ुते घर्टिवघंख द 
राशि खर्गे anfa भूमिदः Saul चानुमंताच तान्धव नरक वसत 























खाणि खगे. 
हुतिकनकदलांवुलालां . खियमंवुविंमिव मनुव्यचरितंच इत्यमिदमुदा 
हृरति afe पुरूवेः qatar विलोप्याः स्वघमादिता राजा इतकाच 
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भटः आसंवत्‌ पुनः लिखितंच सान्धिविः्टदीणाकाक्क केन तदूत्कीरीचां' 


शालिदुगंदवेन fated न लगुलिकावाछिकायाः संवत्‌ । माघशुदिसा 
तमित्‌ | 


Translation (as explained by KAMALXKANTA VIDYÁLANKÁR) 

. “Glory to Hara ( Siva) whose third eye, irresistible as the flowery shaft 
of Kama, filling with its bright rays the sphere of which fhe sun dimi- 
nishes the splendour of the moon (the tilak-mark) on his fprehead —the 
beauteous lamp of the three worlds, his habitation, pure as the streak 
of refined geld on the touchstone! 

- May you be purified by the water of Gangá whose waves are set in mo- 
tion by the hoods of Sesnág^, and rise into eminences like the snowy peaks 

f Prahleyachala ( Himáloya ), heaving like an arm up and down, powerful 
as a train of elephants in striking down the sins of men. 

He who has brought under subjection many countries and accumulated 
treasures and fame, who by the force of his virtues has overcome his enemies 
the rája named KALYA'NA Kurasa, who has banished the sins of the 
Kali-yuga, the very tilak (or sectarial symbol) of the Bhanja - malla family, 
grandson of SHATRA BHANJA Deva, son of Rana BHANTA,— Who rever- 

ences his parents as gods, who is otherwise named SRI’ NETRI Bransa, 





calls upon all his relatives and descendants to note his gift for the promo. 


tion of his parents and his own virtue—to be held in respect by all the 
inhabitants thereof—of the Muchhodart village contained within its four 
boundaries, to the well versed in the shástras—the very humble—bráhman 
of the Karniparipanga caste—one of the branches of the Yajur veda, — 
of the tribe “of Vatsya muni, which counts the illustrious names of Kana, 
, Patra, Dharasha, Pravaraya, Pivaratsa, Irak Nanda, Pravaraya, 
HANDRESWARA (so called) —of contented mind, son of BHAONAL 
yA,—resembling the god of the Bhanja mountain (Bhanjuditya 
| क 















him with the proper ceremonies of water, &c. we have given. —— 
long as the sun, the moon, and the planets shall perform their 
)urses in the heavens, so long shall this grant remain — ua 
ste ty shall respect it, and my reputation shall continue. i 
written in the Ruja Dharma Sdytra ; “SAGARA réja in dà rye 
r grants, the merit of which accrue to his suc rs if they h 

ered. Whoever may have given the land, he who disturbs the poses- 
on t he and all his ancestors shall b — 2 loathsome EN ota in 
bestower of land lives for 0,000 years ir १३१११५१ e who 


osi. as many years in hell remains.—As in . 


and so (variable) is man's inclination, but 1 
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shall proclaim it,—his minister of peace and war KARKAKA wrote this. 

CHANDRA Barr commander of the fort had it engraved Nalgullika 

eaechikdyd Samvat 1 (>) Mágh sudf sattíme, (on the seventh day of the 

bright half of the month of Mdgha,,) in the year one (?) of the Nalgulli era," 
_ Gaya Cave Inscriptions. 

The subject of Caya antiquities is by no means exhausted, not- 
withstanding the labours of Witkins and Hamitton.—Mr. HarnonxN 
to whom I was indebted for the inscriptions from Buddha Gaya pul - 
lished in th? last volume of my journal, (page 657),—has now at my 
request favored me with à fresh series of impressions from the Caves 
in the neighbourhood of the same place, taken off with care and success 
by his native employé, since his removal to the judicial charge of an- 
other district, (Cuttack). As the instructions were to bring away 
impressions of all that were to be found, the collection includes 
some already known and published, particularly the long inscription 
translated by Wirkiws in the first volume of the A$. Res. Neverthe- 
less the engraving accompanying his versionis so wretchedly exec uted 
that I think it worth while to lithograph that inscription again from 
the present impression, as a model of the form of the letters canno but 
prove useful, especially since in some slight degree they differ from the 


- Gujerat alphabet as well as from that of Mr. WATHEN's plates. 


There are three other smaller inscriptions from various parts of the 
Caves in the same character and relating to the same parties, namely 
SÁRDU'LA VARMA, and Ananta VARMA. None of these seem to 
have met the eye of Mr. HARINGTON, as they are not alluded to in 
his account of the caves, which I here extract from the same volume. 
The hill, or rather rock, from which the cavern is dug lies about 14 
miles north of the ancient city of Gaya, and seems to be one of the south. 
eastern hills of the chain of mountains called by Rennes Caramshah, both 
being a short distance to the west of Phu/go. It is now distinguished by 
the name of Wigdrjunt ; but this may perhaps be a modern appellation ; 
mention of it being made in the inscription*. Its texture is a kind of 
tef, called by the Mohammedan natives Sang-khdreh, which composes 
the whole rock of a moderate height, very craggy, and uneven, and steep 
in its ascent. radit 
«The cave is situated on the southern declivity about two-thirds from 
the summi a tree immediately before it prevents its being seen from th 


® The: converse proves to be the fact, the nome is that of a celebrated Buddhist | 
— and was doubtless given to the caves, then occupied by priests of that 
er L long before the Sdrduia inscription was cut. —See below. 

T There is a soft compact basalt which is cut into ornaments and sculptured 
fmages for sale; I had understood the caves to be cut in this substance, but I 
cannot positively assert it. — fet: foi ported 
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bottom. It has only one narrow entrance, from the south, two fect and 
n half in breadth, six feet high and of thickness equal. ‘This leads to a 
room of an oval farm, with ७ vaulted roof, which 1 measured twice, and 
found to be forty-four feet in length from east to west, eighteen feet and 
a half in breadth, nnd ten feet and and a quarter in height at the centre 

** This immense cavity is dug entirely out of the solid rock, and is exceed- 
ingly well polished, but without any ornament. The same stone extends 
much farther thanthe excavated part, on ench side of it and is altogether 
] imagine full a hundred feet in length eec There arg two inscrip- 
tions, one on each side of the entrance, impressions of both which my 
Munshi took off in the course of three days with much trouble, and suffi- 
cient accuracy to enable Mr. Witxiys to understand and explain the 
whole of one: —the other which consists'only of one line is unfortunately 
ofa different character and remnins still unintelligible." 

Mr. HangiNGTON'Ss scrutiny must evidently have been of a very 
cursory nature, nlthough he visited the place in company with Sir 
१111018391 Jones himself; for the numerous other chambers alluded to 
in the tickets of the impressions now received are not even hinted at 
and instead of two inscriptions I am now able to lay before the reader 
“no less than twenty-three from the Nagdrjunt, the Karn chahpar, and 
the Haftkháneh caves; as they are entitled in the Persian munshí's 
labels. | 

No. 1 Of the list (plate XXXIV.) is WirxiwNs' inscription, the 
same which instructed us in the reading of the secondary character of 
the Allahabgd pillar, &c. The following is the modern transcript, in 
which I am able to fill up the name of the village, Dandi (or it may be 
Pandí), settled in endowment upon the,priests by ANANTA VARMA. 


pen सरारस्य सकलामाच्विप्य शोभां रुचा सावज्ञं मद्दिघासर 
स्थ शिरसि न्यस्तः क्णन्नुपुरः देव्या वः स्थिरुभक्तिवादसदुशा यज्ञन्फल ना 
fant दिंश्यादळनखांत्रजालजटिलः पादः पदं संपदां १ आसीदिझछस 
साक्यच्ञमरदिमा औीयअवसम्स न्टपः प्रख्याते विमलेन्दुनर्म्भलयशाः च्तात्त 
Ure पद | प्रच्हानान्वयदानविक्रमगु णे चेराजकस्यायणीः भूत्वापि प्रकृ 
त्तिस्यरव विंनयाद्कछे।भसत्वेदधिः २ तस्यादीर्यमदा शैवे।पमरुणच्यापार 
Serm वशः तन्वानः ककुदं मखेघ ककुर्भ कोत्याजिनेवंजसाः | स्रीमान्‌बन्यु 


स'दच्ननप्रणँयिनाभाशाः फलेः पूरयन्‌ पुत्र: कल्पतरोरिव,प्तमच्मा शा 
OEWWSUZ:a तस्यानन्तमनं 4l t ue Cs न्तादिवम्भाख्यया ख्यातना 
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दितभक्तिभावितधिया usar पूतात्मना व्यास्र्यैच्छितिचन्द्रतारकामिदं पु 
ण्यास्पदं वाञ्छता विन्यस्ताञ्रित विन्ध्यभूधरगुक्षामाम्मित्यकात्यावनी ४ 


धाताम्मोमलपङ्गदेषममलेमीानदेरम्बुभिः व्यांधूतापवन प्रियडू'वकुले 
र(मादितं वायुभिः कच्पान्तावशिभोग्यंमच्छ शिखरिच्छायावनाक्काद्य 
तिंदान्दीग्रामंमनल्पभागविभवं x3 aad ददे ५ | 


For the translation, instead of adopting WILKINS’ words, I present 
if anything a more literal rendering by SA'RoDA'PRASAD CHAKRAVARTI, 
a boy of the Sanskrit college, who had studied in the English class late- 
ly abolished. I do this to shew how useful the combination of Sanskrit 
and English grammatically studied by these young men might have 
been made both to Europeans and to their own country*. 


Translation. pà 

6 May the foot of Devi make your fortunes prosperous and successful 
in proportion to your firm devotedness to her; (which foot) reproaching 
all the splendour of the well-blown waterlily by its own beauty, was put 
with contempt on the head-of Mauisua’suna (a daitya) (and which) 
wears a sonorous nepurt, and seems fringed with matted hairs from the 
bright rays ofits nails (and which) is the spring of all wealth 

There was a celebrated raja named Yasna VARMA, who became very 
great for his performing a desired ceremony named Surubha; whose 





* The same boy assisted Captain Troyer in the translation of mfny Sanskrit 
class books, It does certainly appear a strange act of inconsistency that the very . 
party in the education committee, who have deprecated all other but English — 






instruction should have abolisl;ied English tuition in the Sanskrit division 4 the 
college, where it had been introduced in the face of many prejudices and difficul- 
E by Mr. WinsoN! It would not be fair to suppose that by depriving the 
oor Sanskrit students of this source of utility and of future employmeut, in 
dition to taking away their scholarship stipends, an additional but secret shaft 
as pierced to undermine the fabric which'it was thought imprudent to over- 
throw by direct abolition ; yet surely such oust be the effect; andthe opportunity 
will soon be totally lost of transferring into the classical, the pervading, language 
of ludia, any share of the learning of. the west. No more convincing exainple 
of the fallacy of trusting only toa vernacular which varies in every district of 
this vast country, can be adduced, than the case of thé astronomical discussion 
now carrying on by the pandits of Bhopal und Puna.—The first treatises of Mr. 
WILKINSON'S pandits were utterly unintelligible here from the admixture of 
Maratha or the BAásAá of Central India, whereas by confining themselves to the 
classical tongue, their arguments are now calculated to carry conviction from 
one end of India to the other. 
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fame was pure like the spotless moon ; who was a tabernacle of the spirit 
ofa true kshetri, possessed of all the good qualities of wisdom, good 
family, charitableness and courage; who was the first of all princes in 
honor and respect, who was the sea of undaunted power ; and although 
possessed of all these qualities he was through humility never out of his 
own good disposition. 

He had a-prosperous son of the name of SA’RDU'LA Varma who diffused e 
like the great ocean his well known fame gained in war through every 
part of the world ; who gratified the expectations of his friends, intimates 
and kinsmen, whose dignity resembled the Kalpataru (a sacred tree which 
affords every thing desired) : through his son, called ANANTA VARMA, of 
endless and unbounded fame, whose understanding was chastened with 
devotion, whose soul was virtuous—(the image of) Kutydyani was esta- 
blished and deposited in this cavern of the Findhya mountains, with a hope * 
that this act of virtue will remain as long as sun, earth, moon, and stars 
endure 

He consecrated-to this goddess a beautiful village named Ddndi, the 
. wealth of which cannot be exhausted by short enjoyment, whose impurities 

mud and blemishes are washed away by the clear water of the Mahdnadi, 
perfumed by the odoriferous breezes of a full blown-garden of Priyanga 
and Bacula trees—and shaded by a cold mountain intercepting the rays of 
the sun ; to be enjoyed for the period of a Kalpa (432 million of years) 

The next inscription of the same class is marked No. 15 of Pl 
XXXVI. From the curve on the impression-paper, I suppose it oc- .. 
 cupies the arch above the main door of the Aaftkhaneh or seven- — *. 

chamber cavern. a 

The first two lines, KAMALAKANTA protests can have no connection 
with the third, as the measure is totally different, They consist of 
; Ja ranas in the @vqu, or Sragdhará metre; and four similar ones 
required to complete the verse : whereas the lower or third line 
* i nn | the Sárdla vikrírita measure, the same employed in he iere ri 
F ption and in the two marked 16 and 17 of this plate, ch appear 
to occupy opposite sides of the door. In their contents also there is 
| — the same disconnection ; *the two first lines being the commencement 
of an eulogy on KnisHNA the son of ANANTA VARMA ( (2) while e all the 
others advert to himself aud his father SARDU'LA Varma alone. The 
4. 

sense also is incomplete ; nothing of the acts of these individuals being | 

_ recorded. Probably the stones have been misplaced at a subse got "d 


period : at any rate we have. an a —— to our. ormation of Sán- 
| DUV'LA in the mention of the third i s t of his fam 394 KRISHNA 


Jone been a general in the i 
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No. 15, the two first lines may be thus transcribed and translated 
7 thefirst word only being doubtful :— 


ऋञ्चीनां मोखरीखां कुलमतनुग॒गेर लचकारात्मजन्मा | 
MU TIAN Sa कदयहरोनन्तवमी STA N 
कृव्णस्याछव्णकोर्त्तः प्रबरगिरियक्षासंत्षिता देवमाता | 
qaqa यशस्यं रचितमिव मदाचीकरत्कीर्त्तिमन्तम ॥ tu 


l. “ Offspring alike of the amiabfe* Mauxuani',the ornament of her 
race, and of SA'RDU'LA, the exceedingly virtuous, and beauteous captivator 
of the hearts of men, was a son named ANANTA VARMA 
E 2. In the great cave of the mountain of Krisuna the unblemished in 
fame, the mother of the gods (-Devamátá) having established her seat with 
great glory and renown caused to be created sufficient men.” 

The first and last words of the last line appear in the original to be 
पूत्ता and कान्तिमत्य : which will give a less plausible turn to the sen- _ 
tence. 

The third line of inscription. 15 is as follows : it has the initial mark 
usual in native writings :— — 


RIMS मदोभजां प्रणयिनां इच्छाफल प.दपे 
A LIRIA केकसमरव्यापार शोभावतः ॥ 


substituting सैन्य army, for शच (written qa) enemy, the meaning will be : 
५ ** Destroying angel (Yama) of the kings of the earth who afe his ene- 
mies; bestower of the fruit of desire on his friends ; lamp of the race of 
warriors, shining forth in the field of battle......... * 
The sense here broken off, leads naturally into the next verses, 
Nos, 16 and 17, making the epithets apply to Sa’apu’La :— 


= स्रीशा ड्ल इतिप्रतिछिलयञ्ाः सामन्त चड़ामणिः 


F^ 
CO 


| /— 7o कान्ताचित्तद्वरः स्मरप्रतिसमः पाता बभव fea: 
। + putem — acl 

^^ adi श्रीशाड लब्हपः करोति विधमां aa acts fem 
उत्पच्तान्तविलोचितारु तरलस्पसेच्तणस्थारुघः | 


-5HE ps TO ARN * 
"€ o तत्पुत्स्य प्रलह्म नन्त सखदस्यानन्त वम्मेखतः † 
Ces लचाकणेविकृशाज़ शरसिव्यस्तश रे शराघावच्ुः॥ 
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“is purposely given because the lady's name has a precisely 
Pus lessly omitted in the Tithograph by myself. 
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“ Lo! the illustrious SA'npu'r4 whose fame is of the highest rank, the 
crest-ornament of champions ;—the beloved of the fair sex,—resembling 
the god of love,—ence possessed the earth (reigned). 

When this prince SA'npv'ra casts a fear inspiring scowl on his enemies— 
then of his angry son ANANTA VARMA the giver of endless pleasure, whose 
great tremulous red eye manifestly annihilates the allies of his foes,— 
shower dowm upon them a cloud of arrows from this powerful bow of 
horn drawn up to his ear." s 

We now pass to two inscriptions of a totally differewt kind, litho- 
graphed carefully as No. 2 and No93 of Pl. XXXV. 

They are situated, as far as I can make out from the Persian labels, 
in two different caves. They are rudely cut ; and from the appearance 
of the ink-impressions which are more blotched, than for distinctness 
sake I have represented in the lithograph, they must be much more 
worn with age than any of the other inscriptions, which seem still to 
retain much of their original sharpness of sculpture. æ 

It was evident at first sight that these two inscriptións were in the 
lát character: further examination also taught me that with excep- 
tion of the initial word, the two were identical letter for letter, though 
differently arranged in lines ! This was a most fortunate discovery, as 
the indistinctness of several letters in No. 2, could thus be remedied 
without hesitation from the text of No. 3. 


Taking itfor granted that the language of such an inscription, from 


its situation in the very heart of Magadha, would prove to be the 
Mégadht,"I hastened with eager curiosity to write it out fair and to 
spell its contents ; which I think will be allowed to be of higher impor- 
tance than any yet described, and” most probably expressive of the 
first appropriation, if not formation of the Gaya caves. Taking the 
first of the two as a sample of both, I thus divide the words :— 
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The only variation in the second inscription, as I have said, is in 

the first word; which instead of 4 vee d.d Vapiyake kubha, is here 


A ÙF Td Gopika kubhd. In these evidently the word Kubhd isa 


> 3 noun accompanied by a different adjective in each case ; and allow- 
p ' ing it to be the vernacülar rendering of the Sanskrit गा guhd, or गभे 
| garbhah, a cake, for which we have every sanction in the Déthi inscrip- 


J tion, we may understand the two terms as fafs*r गर्भ: vipriká garbha 
mA the * brahmani maiden's cave,' and suf पका गभः: gopika garbha, the * milk- 
>  maid’s cave.’ Even should the transition from g to k be objected to, 


the same meaning may be elicited by rendering kubha as g kumbha, 
| a hollow sounding vessel of pottery, which the cave in some measure 
^ resembles. . 

Dasalathená devánampiyend, दशरधेन देवानां (uum, * by DASARATHA 
the beloved of the gods,’— 

Anonmtaliyam  abhisitená, QTAR] =afafama, ‘immediately upon his 
receiving regal anointment.' These words are so regularly formed 
that there can be no hesitation in understanding them to refer to the 
act ०.७ prince of the name of DASARATHA, in the beginning of his 
=~ reign; but it will be remarked with surprize that the title of raja is 
- omitted, and the epithet * beloved of the gods' already familiar to us, 
stands alone; as is also frequently the case on the pillar monuments. 

The name of DASARATHA is well known to the reader of Indian le- 

gends asa celebrated king of Ayodhya, the father of the great Ra'ma; 

but this person belongs ratber to the mythological period than to the 
limits of sober history ; and further, the conspicuous position he 
occupies in a tale of brahmanical orthodoxy would at once exclude 
him from any possible connection with our Gaya monument. Look- 
ing, however, into the Magadha catalogue we find a raja also named 
~ DASARATHA next but one below DHARMA Asoka, the great champion 
ofthe Buddhist faith; he is not mentioned in Wrmrorp’s list, nor in 
that given by Top; but the authorities congulted by both HAMILTON 
| and Witton (the Bhdgavat Purána ?) include his name 
+ नह; have purposely referred to the passage in the Bhagavat Purana, 
whi t, because it now becomes an interesting point to 


vh 
explain the cause of the discrepancy., 
सएव was बेंद्विज्जा राज्येभिषेच्यति ततक्तता बारिसारस्त ततद्याशाक वदनः | 
| er | era: gam सुतः शालशथिश्टक स्तत स्तस्य सोसश्भ। भविष्कति ।। 
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DHANEH ; then will be Suv er: of 
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whom SANGATA, (will be) the famous son ; then from him will be born SALI- 
SUKA, and his son will be Sosta SERMA, &c.'' 


On this passage the commentator, Sai’ Duara Gosnw&Mr. remarks: 


Wai पंचमो! दशरथ: पराशरादिभिदक्ते:चाप्यनुसन्धेयः सेन ww मैय्थादश wufsw 
त्तर शल समा: | ९ | 

“ Of these the fifth was DAsARATHA according to PAnA'sARA-und others, 
who ought “to be here introduced (before SANGATA) : with him there are 10 
princes of the Maurya line, aud they reigned 137 years," (By a mistake in the 
printed copy the numbers are made 17 and 130.) © 


.PARASARA’'S catalogue (which £ have not been able to consult) is 
doubtless the most correct of the two: and the fifth name is justly in- 
serted for this most fortunate discovery of a recorded gift by him to 
Buddhist ascetics, in the very vicinity of the capital of the Magadha 

 kinzdom,—in the very character and language lately proved to have 
been used by Asoxa’s contemporary in Ceylon—and by AGATHOCLES 
in Bactria at the same epoch—leaves no doubt of the existence and 
identity of our DASARATHA. We must consequently hail his restoration 
as another important point fixed in the obscure history of that interest- 
ing period—another proof of the great utility of studying these indeli- 
ble and undeniable records of antiquity We have already gained 
several links of the Magadha dynasty of the Maurya line :—through 
the coins of this Pali type we have VirnA Deva, three of the MiTRas 
(which. we may conjecturally place among the Ashtimitra (or eight 
Mitras) of Tov’s catalogue—) and Buacavata. To these we now 
add froní the cave inscription DASARATHA, while from the concurrent 
testimony of Brahmans, and Buddhists, and Greeks, we have CHANDRA» 
GUPTA, ASOKA, &c. established beyond dispute. I have little doubt that 
the sketch will soon be filled up, and that the historical prophecies of the 
Purauas will still be found to contain some trust-worthy information. 

The next three words I would read ddivikemhi (for ddivikamehi) 
bhadontehi vdsanisidydye—in Sanskrit wfe fame: wem: वासन fus, ‘for 
the preparation of a hermitage by the most devoted Buddhist ascetics 
(Bhadantas). The remainder nisitha áchandama áliyam is. rather more 
removed from the Sanskrit idiom, but there can be Jittle doubt that it 
xepresents f नेछापित: च्याचन्द्रसा wag: (made nenter as Wray in Pálí), 
‘ was caused to be established as.long as the moon (shall endure) a 


PTE Tt 
ho Or, putting the whole together: 
Tis brahman 



















o AZ d by ands of the most devoted sect Bauddha 
e SN कर f a seclud pes aile , WAS appointed their habitation in 
perpetuity, by DASAmATRA, M 
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To comment further on this highly curious announcement will be 
premature until we have benefited by the examinations now in pro- 
gress on the west of India, of the inscriptions in similar characters on 
| the caves or Carli, Keneri, Adjanta, &c. It will probably be found 
< that most of them belong tp the same period, and some may yet 
M furnish a clue to their actual date, which is still a matter of obscurity. 

The insulated fragments in plates XXXV.-VI. will nót detain us 
long. "None of them are in the mor" ancient character, or we might 
have looked for the usual donations !—On the contrary they seem to 


^^ designate the names of places of attention, the Buddhist sacred tree, 
or of Hindu images subsequently introduced. They are in every gra- 
£ | dation of alphabet from No. 2 of Allahabad to the modern Devanágart. 


I It will be best to take them according to their numbers, 
Short Inscriptions from the Ndgdrjunf cave. 

No. 4, (the second alphabet.) विटशवसस्यकोरतति, ‘the renown of Vr- 
TASAVASAH'—probably the name of some rich contributor 

No. 5, is illegible, except the last two letters, वादे 

No. 6, in a modern character, say of the sixth century: the same 
as was found on one of the Manikyala coins of Sri Yag... 
आचार्यं त्रोयोगानन्द प्रणयात सिद्धेश्वर The irresistible and auspicious 
YOGANANDA reverently salutes SIDDHESWARA The want of the 
anuswora or sign of the Accusative case to Ananda or Siddheswara 
leave it ambiguous which is the saluting and which the saluted party ! 

No. 7. चौकम माग्गधागों . . Sri Karmamárga Yogt.. a name, but in- 
correctly written (Jogi), and in quite a modern type. 
— No. 8. The same remarks apply to this which reads यंकर नाथ. 
Nos. 9, 10. Illegible and in a rude style of writing which I have 
only met with on one c:her monument, the trident of BaraAjt, —see 
plate IX. of vol. V 

No. 11. åq ? Karmachandála, in very large and plain cha- 
racters, probably a name 

No. 12. मचाव्टणसार, Mahátrinasára, the great plantain, or sár tree. 

No. I3. areata (x) ' The 111६011015 tiger of battle,’ a name 

No. 14. विकटतुंगशिव * Oh! formidable, dread, Siva 

No. 15. giam ‘The beggars’ cavern, or difficult road :'— 
probably the name of one of the caves 





This form an Yu ted several times in other places as in Nos. 18 
and 21 ht (plate XXXVI.) as though the root 
the sacred tree had penetrated in various places into th caves 
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Nos. 19 and 20. छेशकान्तार Alesha kántára, a title of similar pur- " 

port to daridra kántdra, ‘the cave of affliction.” ` 2 
Fragments of Inscription from Cashmir. . 

- No. 22, is a fragment of the only inscription Mr. G. T. Vione 
was able to meet with in his recent tour to Cashmir. It is quite 4 
illegible, though perhaps it may be asserted to be Sanskrit. It is. z 
hardly wortħ recording what the pandits of the valley „pretended to ` 
make of it, (mipadu dabha 24,) as they were certainly wrong in every 
letter! It was found on a small Buddha stone, five feet high; and 
is therefore most probably a portion of the usual sentence on such * 
objects. 

No. 23, is copied from the impression of a fine sulimáni or calce- 
donic agate seal, discovered in the vicinity of Ujain and presented to 
me by Lieutenant E. Coworrv 6th Cav. I have inserted it here on 
account of the close resemblance of its character to that of No. 4, 

(plate XXXV.) “It is also very like the elongated style of the Sau- 
rashtra coin legends lately deciphered. The reading is चोवटिप्वुदस्य 
* (the seal) of Sri Varı Kuuppa’—a name unknown in Hindu nomen- 
clature. It is rather uncertain whether the second letter be not open 
at bottom, in which case it will read BAati. 








"F 


Inscription on the Jetty at Singapur, Pl. XXXVII 
Numerous have been the inquiries about this inscription—fumerous ^ 
have been the attempts to procure a copy of it, from some of the 
'constant visitors to the. Straits for amusement or the benefit of their 

health. By some I was assured that the letters were evidently Euro- © 
pean and the inscription merely a Dufch*record. Others insisted that 
-— the character was precisely that of the Delfi pillar, or that of 
= Tibet. While the last friend, Lieutenant C. MACKENZIE, who kindly 
~ — undertook the c ission, gave it up in despair at its very decayed 
— state which seem ME en; beyond the power of the antiquarian; and 
‘in this he was quite right. Nevertheless a few letters still remain, 
enough to aid in determining at least the type and the language, and . 
therefore the learned will be glad to learn that Dr. WILLIAM BLAND, | 
E . of H. M. S. Wolf, has at length conquered all the discouraging diffi- 
_ culties of the task, and has cabled me now to present a very accurate - 
e of all that remains any way perceptible on the surface of the 


ent at Singapur. { | 
cere and the | 
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sion of the Buddhist faith to that remarkable point of the Malay Pen- 
insula. I cannot venture to put together any connected sentences or 
even words, but some of the letters, the g, l À, p,ss, y, &c. can be 
readily recognized ; as well as many of the vowel marks. 





“Ona tongue of land forming the términation of the right bank of 
the river at Singapore, now called Artillery Point, stands a stone or 
rock of coarse red sandstone, about ten feet high, from two to five 
feet thick, affd about nine or ten feet in length, somewhat wedge- 
shaped with weather-worn cells. "The face sloping to the south-east 
at an angle of 76° has been smoothed down in the form of an irregular 
square, presenting a space of about thirty-two square feet, having a 
raised edge all around. - 

On this surface an inscription has originally been cut of about fifty 
lines, but the characters are so obliterated by the weather, that the 
greater part of them are illegible. Still there are many left which are 
plain enough, more particularly those at the lower right hand corner, 
where the raised edge of the stone has in some measure protected them. | 

Having frequently made pilgrimages to this rock, and as often 
regretted that its present weather-worn condition hid from us a 
tale, of ‘‘ the days of other years," J determined if it were possible, 
to save a few letters, could they be satisfactorily made out, to tell 
us something however small, of the language or the people who. 
inscribed it, and hence eke out our limited and obscure knowledge of 
the Malayan peninsula. 5७८४ 

These considerations however strong, were very apt to give way, 
when it was almost universadly "known, that many had attempted to 
decipher the writing in question, and had failed to make any thing 
of it, among whom was, one of great eminence and perseverance, the 
late Sir S. RArrLes. Coufage was nevertheless taken, and with the 
assistance of a clever native writer, to work we went, and the follow- 
ing method was adopted to insure correctness. 

A learned friend of mine suggested, that well made and soft dough, 

. ought. to be tried, for even school-boys used it for taking impressions 

_ . from seals: it was tried accordingly and found to answer well, and 

when the impression of one character was taken and copied, the letter 

itself in the stone was painted exactly over with white lead, as far as 
the eye could make it out, when the character was copied a second . 
possible and 


~ 


a 






2. the two agreed, it was considered as nearly correct as. 
ies although this was done to all the characters, it was more 
attended to in the more obscure ones, for the letters 


a 
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marked in the facsimile with more strength, could readily be copied 
by theeye.  .—— 
There is another thing worthy of being noticed, which is, that after 
yen days' work, we discovered that when the sun was descending in 
west, a palpable shadow was thrown into the letter, from which 
great assistance was derived, no doubtful letter has been admitted in 
the facsimile sent for your supervision, and it may be fairly doubted 
whether you will ever get a better or more honest copy व 

As to the character in which the inscription is writtfn, speaking 
from a very limited knowledge of the subject, my opinion the very 
fi irst day, was, that itis in thé aucient Ceylonese, or Pálí; but as you 
have lately, with great perseverance and deserved success, made plain 
inscriptions hitherto perfectly a dead letter, I have great hopes you will 
be able to make something out of this celebrated stone of Singapore. 

Imay as well mention that tradition among the Malays, point to 
Telinga and Ceylomas its origin, which may be seen more at length in 
Lzxpzsw's Malayan Annals. 
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` A Note on the Primary language of the Buddhist writings. By 
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oT have read article II. of the 66th No. of your Journal with great 
interest. 3 रनर regard to the language in which the religion of SA'KYA, 
“was. भाति vey and spread among the, people, I perceive’ nothing 
_@pposed to my own opinions in the fact that that language was the 
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There is merely in your case, as priorly in that of Mr. TonNovR, 











a | प Tem | apprehension of the sense in which I spoke to that point. rend 
ES ie“ preaching and spreading of the religion is a very 
| thing from the elaboration of those speculative principles from which 


s the religion was deduced. In the oue case, the appeal would be to 
. ‘the many in the other, to the few. ` And whilst I am satisfied that. 
n the Buddhists * practical — —— —— we 

— wie nd üs' pagandists used the vulgar to I think 
Rs — — formed the basis of Beste creed, 
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distinction between the means employed by their philosophers to 
establish the principles of this religion, and the means employed by 
. their missionaries to propagate the religion itself. * 

JOINViLLE had argued that Buddhism was an original creed, older 
than Brahmanism, because, of the grossness of its leading tenets 
which savour so much of * flat atheism - 

‘I answered that Buddhism was an innovation on the existing 
creed, and that all the peculiarities of the religion of Sa'xya could be 
best and only explained by adverjence to shameful prior abuse of the 
religious sanction, whence arose the characteristic Bauddha aversion to 
gods and priests, and that enthusiastic self-reliance taught by Bud- 
dhism in express opposition to the servile extant reference of all 
things to heavenly and earthly mediation. Jones, again, had argued 
that the Buddhists used only the Prákrit because the books of Ceylon 
and Ava, (the only ones then forthcoming*,) were solely in that lan- 
guage or dialect. I answered by producing a wholé library of San- 
skrit works in which the principles of Buddhism are more fully ex- 
poundéd than in all the legendary tomes of Ceylon and Ava; I an- 
swered, further, by pointing to the abstruse philosophy of Buddhism, 
the admitted pre-eminence, as scholars, of its expounders; and to their 
location in the most central and literary part of India (Behar and Oude) 
With the Sanskrit at command ; I asked and ask again, why men so 
placed and gifted, and having to defend their principles in the schools 
against ripe scholars from all parts of India (for those were days of 
high debate and of perpetual formal disputation in palaces T in clois- 
ters) should be supposed to have resorted to a limited And feebler 
organ when they had the universal and more powerful one equally 
available? The presumption that they did no? thus postpone Sanskrit 
to Prákrit is, in my judgment, worth a score of any inferences deduce- 
able from monumental slubs, backed as this presumption is by the 
Sanskrit records of Buddhism discovered here Those records came 
direct from the proximate head-quarters gf Buddhism. And, if the 
principles of this creed were not expounded and systematised in the 

schools of India in Sanskrit, what are we to make of the Nepalese ori- 
ginals and of the avowed Tibetan translations? In my judgment the 
‘and character of these works settle the question that the philo- 
sopbic founders Buddhism used Sanskrit and Sanskrit only, to ex- 
‘record the speculative principles of their system, 


SE Re had, pay’ Gn" his possession a Sanskrit copy of the Lat- 
a, and had noticed the personification of Diva Natura under the style 
qd (y 319 Sie af | Dir u$ GD! ६४७६११ ua wilt ma १ 
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principles without which the vulgar creed would be (for us), mere lea- 
ther and prunella! Noris this opinion in the least opposed to your 
notion (mine too} that the practical system of belief, deduced from those . 
principles, was spread amoug the people of the spot as well as propa- 
gated to remoter spots by means of the vernacular 

“Its admitted that Buddhism was long taught in Ceylon without the 
aid of books: and that the first book reached that island nearly 300 
years after the introduction of the creed 

Here is a distinct admission of what I long since inferred from the 
general character of the religion of Sa’xya in that island, viz. the pro+ 
tracted total want, and ultimate imperfect supply, of those standard 
written authorities of the sect which regulated belief and practice in 
Magadha, Kosala and ARájagriha,—in a word, in the Metropolis of 
Buddhism. From this metropolis the authorities in question were 
transferred directly and immediately to the prorimate hills of Nepal 
where and where only, I believe, they are now to be found. Jf not 
translations, the books of Ceylon have all the appearance of being 
rit llectanea, legendary hearsays, and loose comments on received 
texts—all which would naturally be written in the vulgar tongue™ 
To these, however, we must add some very important historical annal 

etailing the spread and diffusion of Buddhism Similar annals are 
. yet found in Tibet, but, as far as I know not in Nepal, for what rea- 
son itis difficult to divine. 

But these annals, however valuable to us, for historical uses, are ~ 
not the ginal written standard of faith ; and until 1 see the 
Prajná P Exo and the nine Dharmqst produced from Ceylon, I must 
continue of the opinion that the Buddhists of that island drew their 
faith from secondary, not primary sources; and that whilst the for- 
mer were in Ceylon as elsewhere vernacular; the latter were in Ma- | 

dha and Kosala, as they are still in Nepál, classical or Sanskrit! 

"Certainly Buddhism, considered in the practical view of a religious 
avstem, always appealed ^to the common sense arid interest of. the 
many, inscribing its most sacred texts (Sanskrit and Prákrit) on tem- 
ple walls and on pillars, placed in market, high-road and cross-road. 


it. ai id wa 
» Such : frequently - 


ritten in the vulgar tongue are common in Nepál aud 

a Sans EA text with a vernacular running commentary. * 

“Rave one of the 9, viz., the Lallita Vistara Bons 

assurés me, in a miserably corrupted state. Now, as this work is forthcoming 
tate in Sanskrit, 1 say the PAlí version muaf — | 
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‘This material fact (so opposite to the genius of Brahmanism), I 
long since called attention to; and thence argued that,the inscriptions 
on tlie láts would be probably found to be scriptural texts 

The tendency of your researches to prove that the elaborate formas 
of the Deva Nágarí were constructed from simpler elements, more or 
less appropriated to the popular Bháshás, is verv curious pnd seems 
to strengthen the opinion of those who hold Hindi to be indigenous 
older than Sanskrit in India, and not (as CorgsRooxk& supposed) de- 
duced from Sanskrit. If Buddhismsused these primitive letters before 
the Deva Nágarí existed, the date of this creed would seem to be thrown 
back to a remote gra, or, the Sanskrit letters and language must be 
comparatively recent. कक 

I can trace something very like Buddhism into far ages and realms ; 
but I am sure that that Buddhism which has come down to us in the 
Sanskrit, Pali and ‘Tibetan books of the sect, and which only therefore 
we, do.or can know, is neither old nor exotic. That Buddhism (the 
doctrines of the so called seventh Buddha) arose in the middle of India 
in comparatively recent times, and expressly out of those prior abo- ° 
minations, which had long held the people of India in cruel vassalage © 
to a bloated priesthood ' 

The race of Sika, or progenitors of Sdkya Sinha (by the way, the - 
Sinha proves that the princely style was given to him until he assum- - 
ed the ascetic habit) may have been Scythians or Northmen, in one / 
sense; and so probably were the Brahmans in that same sense, viz. 
with reference to their original seat. (Brachmanes nom gentis. | 
diffusissimze, cujus maxima pars in montibus degit ie * i circa’) 
Gangem.) .. | 

if one's purpose and object were to search backwards to the origi- 

hive of nations, one might, as in consistency one should, draw 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, Vyasa and S i Y^, from Tartary. ANI . 
say is, that quoad the known and recorded man and thing—SaA'kvA 
SINHA and his tenets—they are indisputably Indian and recent*. , 

I incline to the opinion that Hindi may be older in India than 
Sanskrit, and independent, originally, of ne ied But were this so, 





an Sd it also true that the Buddhists| used the best dialect of 
iudf'(/Aat however is saturated with Sanskrit, whatever its primal 


भव epen ce) admissions would rather strengthen than weaken 
— —— against. the exotic origin of Dadahisest dni 
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According to this hypothesis, Hindi is not less, but more, Indian 
than Sanskrit; end, & fortiori, so is the religion assumed to have com- 
mitted its records to Hindi. 

But, in very truth, the extant records of Buddhism, whether San- 
skrit or Prákrit, exhibit both languages in a high state of refinement; 
and though one or both tongues came originally from Tartary, they 
réceived that refinement in India, where, certainly, what we know as 
Buddhism, (by means of these records) had its origin, long after 
Brahmanism had flourished there ih all its mischievous might. 

P. S. You will, 1 hope, excuse my having adverted to some other 
controverted topics besides that which your paper immediately sug- 
gested. These questions are, a good deal, linked together: for 
instance, if Buddhism furnishes* internul evidence throughout -its 
most authentic records that it is the express antithesis of Brahmanism, 
its posteriority of date to the latter is decided, as well as its jealousy 
wf priestly pretensions. Nec clericis infinita aut libera potestas, 15 a 
deduction which only very precise and weighty evidence will suffice 
to set aside: I have seen none such yet from Ceylon or from Ava. 
And be it observed I here advert to authentic scriptural tenets, and 

mot to popular corruptions resulting from the facile confusion of the 
ascetic with the clerical profession. 


Notre. We are by no means prepared to enter into a controversy 
"on a subjgct on which we profess but a slight and accidental acquaint- 
ance: nor will we arrogate to ourselves the distinction of having 
entered the lists ae pupied by such champions as Mr. Honec- 
son and Mr. Turnour, who have both very strong arguments to 
bring forward, in sup or of their opposite views. As far as the 
Dharmalipi could be take vidence the vernacularists had the 
right to it; but on the other hand there can be no doubt, as Mr. 
 Honosow says, that all scholastic disputation with the existing Brah- 
. manical schools which Sajxyra personally visited und overcame, must 
have been conducted in thd classical language. The only qnestion is, 
whether any of these early | disquisitions have been preserved, and whe- 
ther, for example, the Life of Sa’xra, called the Lalita Vistara, foundby 
"Professor WaıLsoN to agree M erbatim with the Tibetan translate examin- 
ed simultaneously by Mr.. ^ MA, has a greater antiquity than the Pita- 
kattayan of Ceylon ? We happen fortuitously to have received at this 
“moment two letters bearin 
















upon the point in dispute from whic we 
y — in identifying the Séka vansa with the classical Sacw or Scythians, 
oO adhiem with Samanism. The Tartars of our day avow that they got all 
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gladly avail ourselves of an extract or two :—Mr. TurNovr, alluding 
to the notice of the life of Sa'xv^ from the Tibetan authorities by 

Mr. Csoma in the As. Res. Vol. XX. writes—'' The Tibetan life is ap: 

parently a very meagre performance, containing scarcely any thing 

valuable in the department of history ; whereas had the materials whence 
it was taken been genuine, the translator would have been abie to 

‘bring forward and illustrate much valuable information on the pil- 
'grimages and the acts of SAa’KYA in various parts of India during the 

45 years he was Buddha. Even the superstitious facts recorded are 

much more absurd than they are represented in the Pitakattayan. Thus 

the dream of Maya Devi of having been rubbed by a Chhadanta 
elephant, during her pregnancy,—is converted into a matter of fact, of 

Säkra, ‘in the form of un elephant having entered by the right side 

into the womb or cavity of the bddy of Mívá Devi! * Chhadanta' 

is taken literally as a sir-tusked elephant, whereas by our books Chha- 
danta is the name of a lake beyond the Himdlayaanountains where 
"the elephants are of a superior breed. It is mentioned twice in the 

Maháwanso (Chaps. 5 and 22)." 

— Tf the rationality of a story be a fair test of its genuineness, which 
“few will deny, the Pdlt record will here bear away the palm :—but 
jt is much to be regretted that we have not a complete translation of 

the Sanskrit and of the Ceylonese ** life" to place side by side. Itis 

impossible that instruction should not be gained by such an impar 
tial examination*. But to return to the subject under discussion ; my 
friend Mr. Csoma writes from Titalya in the Purniya distriet : 


1७ As an example of the informatiog already obtained from Mr. Csoma's trans- 
"ated sketch, we may adduce the origin of the custom seemingly so universal 
-among the Buddhists of preserving pictoriul or sculptured representations of the 
- facts of his life.—4A fter bis death the priests and minister at Rájagriña are afraid 

of telling the king Asara SATRU thereof lest he should faint from the shock 
and it is suggested by MAHA’EASHYAPA by way of breaking the intelligence to 
him, that the MaAhámantra or chief priest should **go speedily into the kiug's 
garden, and cause to be represented in painting, how CnowpANDAs (Bhagaván / 
was in Tushitá : how in the shape of an elephant he entered his mother's womb 
“how at the foot of the holy fig-tree he attained supreme perfection: how at Va- 
— ránasí he turned the wheel of the law of Pareles Sines: (taught his doctrines :)— 
^ how he at Sravasii displayed great miracles w: ow at the city of Ghachen he 
E escended 1 om the Traya Strinsha heaven, w ther he had gone to instruct his 
fog mee L d lastly how having accomplished his acts in civilizing and instruct- 
n is doctrine at several places, he went to his last repose in the city of 
sha in Aram. Now whether the book in question was written sooner or 
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“ In reference to your and Mr. TunNoun's opinion that the origi- 
nal records of the. Buddhists in ancient India, were written iu the 
Mugadit dialect? I beg leave to add in support of it, that in the index 
or register (qL dkar-chhag) of the Kahgyur, it is stated that 


the Sáfras in general—i. e. all the works iy the Kahgyur except the 21 
volumes of the Sher-chhin and the 22 volumes of the rGyud Ss class 


after the death of Suxva, were first written in the Sindhu language 
and the Sher-chhin and rGyud in the Sanskrit: but part of the rGyud 
also in several other corrupt dialects. It is probable that in the 
seventh century and afterwards, the ancient Buddhistic religion was 
remodelled and generally written in Sanskrit, before the Tibetans 
commenced its introduction by translation into their own country.” 
This explanation, so simple and so authentic, ought to set the mat- 
ter at rest, and that in the manner that the advocates of either view 
should most desire, for it shews that both are right !—It is generally 
allowed that the Paii and the Zend are derivatives of nearly the same 
grade from the Sanskrit stock ; and the modern dialect of Sinde as 
well as the BAusAá of upper and western India present more striking 
analogies to the Pálí, in the removal particularly of the r, and the mo- 
dification of the auxiliary verbs, than any of the dialects of Bengal, 
Behar, or Ceylon*. Plausible grounds for the existence of this western 
dialect in the heart of Magadha, and the preference given it in writings 


of the period, may be found in the origin of the ruling dynasty of 


that province, which had confessedly proceeded from the north- west, 
At any rate those of the Sdkya race, which had emigrated from 
Sinde to. Kapila vastu (somewhere in the Gangetic valley) may have 
preserved the idiom of this native provincé and have caused it to prevail 
along with the religion which was promulgated through its means 
We are by no means of opinion that the Hindí, Sindhi, or Pl 
had an independent origin rs e to the Sanskrit. . The more the first of 
these, which is the most modern form and the farthest removed from 
the classical language, is examined and analyzed; the more evident- 
ly is its modification and Corruption from the ancient stock found 
to follow systematic rules, and to evince rather provincial dialectism 
(if I may use the word) than the mere engraftment of foreign words 
upon a pre-existenit and w ve language. "The aboriginal terms of 







tures of Bhilsa, with a Pu volu 1^ of the life of SuA*xvA in our hand. Similar 
paintings are common in Ava, an amusing, but rather apocryplial, series may 
be seen in UrnAM's folio hi of Buddhism 

* See the Rev. Dr. Mist's on this subject in the J. A. S. Vol. V. p. 30; 


also Professor WiLsoN's remar Vol L.page8. ——— à 
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“Indian speech must be rather sought in the hills and in the peninsula ; 
in the plains and populous districts of the north the evidences of 
their existence are necessarily smothered by the predominance of the 
refined and durable languages of the court, of religion, and of the 
educated classes, A writer in the Foreign Quarterly has lately been 
bold enough. to revive the theory of Sanskrit being merely a derivative 
from the Greek through the intervention of the Zend, and*subsequent 
to the Macedonian invasion! The Agathocles' coin ought to answer all 
such speculafions. The [alt of tbat day along with its appropriate 
symbols is proved to have held the same precise derivative relation to 
ti he Sanskrit as it does now—for tbe records on which we argue are not 
modern, but of that very period. All. we still want is to find some 
graven Brahmanical record of the same period to shew the character 
then in use for writing Sanskrit; and to add ocular demonstration to 
the proofs afforded by the profound researches of plilologists as to 
the genuine antiquity of the venerable depository of*the Vedas.—ED. 


“सह >>? — 
VI — Geometric Tortoises, ** Testudo Geometrica." By Lieut. T. H UTTON, 

y Frase P Sw e 37th Native Infantry. 

Africa being as yet the only recorded habitat of the Geometric 
Tortoise, I have thought it advisable to make known the existence of 
these animals in the hilly tracts of Meywar, and the adjoining districts, 
where they are found in the high grassy janglas, skirting the base of 
the hills, and are by no means of rare occurrence, | 
1l usually employed a few Bheels to seek for them, who thought - 
themselves well paid with a ‘pint of brandy for a pair of Tortoises.’ 
Although not uncommon, they are xy s not easily procured, 
owing to their color and appearance being so blended with the rocky 
nature of the ground, as to render it difficult distinguish them from 
surrounding objects ; added to which, they remain in concealment, 
beneath shrubs or tufts of grass during the heat of the day. 

The Bheels, however, are expert — them through loose 
soils, and having discovered a foot print ii the sand of a nullah,. er 
the dust of the grass plains, they generally |eucceed in capturing th 
animal, by patiently following the traces it has left. ` | 


It is during the rainy season that they T. in the greatest activity 


and wander ubout all day, feeding and coupling. At the approach of 


the co ld w ather they ‘select a sheltered spot and conceal themselves. 
by thrusting their shell into some thick tuft of grass and bushes, the 


> tter to protect them from the cold, remaining thus in a sort of - 
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lethargic inactivity (for they are not torpid), until the hot season, at 
whichtime they only remain concealed during the heat of the day, 
coming out about sunset to feed P 

As Ihave several of these animals alive, I shall give an outline of 
their general habits in a state of confinement. I haye at different 
times, procured seven of these creatures, three of which are females, 
and are easily distinguished by their larger size. They were all 
turned loose iuto a large enclosure, and well supplied with water, and 
grass, both dried and green, and a heap of bushes and*grass to hide 
themselves in 

Throughout the hot season, they remained all day in concealment, 
coming out a little before sunset, to feed on the grass, lucern, or 
cabbage leaves, which were thrown to them. As night approached 
they did not again retire, but, as if enjoying the coolness of the air; 
remained stationary until morning, when they withdrew to their re- 
treats before the sun rose. They did not wander about during the 
nigbt, but remained as if asleep. 

At this season they were fond of plunging into water where they 
would often remain for half an hour at a time : this, too, generally 
had the effect of making them void their excrement, which appeared 
to be hard oblong masses of ill digested vegetable fibres, and along 
with it a small quantity of a white chalky substance 

They drank a great quantity of water, which they took by thrusting 
in the head and swallowing it by draughts. As the rainy season set 
in, they. became more lively and were to be seen throughout the day 
wandering about in the rain, feeding freely and resting at intervals, 
and frequently per i the rite* of love. Often indeed two or 
three males succeeded each other with little intermission, without 
appearing to inconvemence the female who lay quite still cropping the 
grass within her reach The male mounts on the back of the female 
like other quadrupeds, placing hia fore legs on the top of the carapace 
while his hind legs rest $n the ground. ‘They remain engaged from 
‘ten minutes to a quarter of an hour, the male uttering, at intervals a 
groaning sound. They ate not however; attached after the operation, 
as is said to be the case, but the desire of the male being appeased, h 
‘retires to rest and feed.| During the whole period of the rains the 
females continued. to it the males freely, i. e. from the latter end 
of June until the middle of October, being nearly fo months, when 
they became less familiar And drew off from each other. 

23097 the 11th November) 1835, one of the, 
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coarse tall grass, she began to moisten the earth with water which 
she produced from the anus, and then with the strong horny toes of 
her hind feet, proceeded to scrape away the mud she ‘had made. She 
used her hind feet alternately, and as she proceeded the water con- 
tinued to be supplied drop by drop, so as to render the earth a thick 
muddy consistency and easy to be scraped out of the pit she was 
sinking : 
. In about two hours she had succeeded in making a hole six inches 
in depth and four inches in diameter. In this she immediately de- 
posited her eggs, four in number, filling up the hole agaiu with the 
mud she had previously scraped out, and then treading it well in and 
stamping on it with her hind feet alternately, until it was filled to the 
surface, when she beat it down with the whole weight of her body, 
raising herself behind as high as she could stretch her legs and then 
suddenly withdrawing them, allowing herself to drop heavily on the 
earth, by which means it was speedily beaten flat, afd so smooth and 
natural did it appear that had I not detected her in the performance 
of her task I should certainly never have noticed the spot where her 
eggs were deposited. She did not immediately leave the place after 
fiuishing her work, but remained inactive, as if recoverinz from her 
fatigues. 

In about four hours she had dug the hole, deposited her eggs, 
replaced the earth, and retired to feed 

The length of time required to bring the eggs to maturity cannot 
be ascertained however, as the males continued to have free inter- 
course with her during the whole period of the rains, which as I have 
already stated, was from the latter end of June, to the middle of 
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October; therefore she may have conceived any time during that 
pe d. paio tii ७7471 ¢ 

“The female con derably exceeds the male in size and can moreover 

“be distinguished by the flatness of the under shell, whereas the male 
ias that part very concave, and indeed without this formation he 


^would be unable to couple with the female from the convex form of 
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i constituted however, the concavity of his under shell 
bo [s "to the convexity of the upper shell or carapace of the 
e. "he | Tahoe d हो; plastron of the’ female, may 
e for - giving greater internal space for 
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692 Geometric Tortoises (Aue. 
remained altogether motionless, refusing to feed. They made no 
attempt to burrow in the ground, as the Greek Tortoise (Testudo 
Greca) is said to do, but thrust themselves in among the coarse grass 
which was heaped up in a corner of their enclosure. Until the 9th 
February 1834 they remained in a state of lazy, listless repose, 
having never stirred from the spot they had chosen full two months 
before. Thty were not however ina state of torpidity, but merely 
lying inactive as if they thought it too much trouble to move. When 
taken up they partially put forth fhe head to ascertain the causé of 
their being disturbed, but even if placed full in the sun's rays and 
left so all day, they never made the slightest attempt to move from 
the spot; as if they felt instinctively that the season in which their 
services were intended to be of use in the general economy of nature 
had not yet arrived. = 
The Sih, 10th and 11th days of February being cloudy with a few 
showers of rain, *the Tortoises came forth and took some lucern, and 
drank plentifully of water. They did not continue to come out, but 
relapsed into their former repose, nor did they venture forth again in 
the evening until the hot season had commenced, or about the middle 
of April. The winter of 1834 proved much milder than that of the 
preceding year, and the Tortoises in consequence continued to come 
forth for their supply of food,—but instead of doing so in the evening) 
as in the hot weather, they chose the middle of the day, remaining out 
for two. or three hours basking in the sun, and retiring again to con- 
cealment in the afternoon. Sometimes the males did not come forth 
for a day or two, but the females were to be seen every day placing 
themselves close to the white walls of their enclosure, as if com- 
scious that the rays of the sun would be thrown from it upon them. 
The marking of the shells is the same in both sexes, and they are 
only to be distinguished by the difference in size nad structure already 
mentioned, and in the unequal length of tail, that of the male being 
about twice the length of the female, the latter indeed possessing 
almost none. 
In different individuals the yellow rays vary much in’ breadth, 
some having them broad, others narrow. 
- Both have the same number of scutella on the carapace which 
ts of thirteen pieces on the disc and twenty-three marginal, - 
while the plastron or under shell contains fourteen pieces s 
+The length of shell in the of Eo gras 10 inches, that of the male from 
8 to $} inches; if measured longitudinally over the carapace the’ 
length of the female is 13 inches and the male from 11} to 12 inches? 
The scutella are black with yellow rays diverging froma yellow square 
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in the centre of each ; each scutellum is also deeply striated. or graved- 
concentrically, and has a squarish form at the base | RY 
The fore legs are well protected with strong nails "or horny tubers 
cles studded all over them, and the feet are all armed with solid 
nails, 5 on the fore feet and,4 on those behind. The skin is greyish 
black and the studs yellowish | न 
— In July 1834, one female weighed 54 lbs. , 
—- ditto ditto, ...... 54 Ibs. 
- Old male, * .... ० 3 lbs. 





A male, . ......... =e, 9j Ibs. | a slight difference in 5 
ODE NOR 23 lbs. size in the males. 
Prison eta) bs, 





The sexual organs of both are situated in the anus, the male having 
the power of exserting his, which is of large size | 

The eggs of the Geometric Tortoise are pure white, of an oblong 
oval form, the ends being of equal size, and not smafler at one extre- 
mity as in the eggs of birds. | 
"The shell is thin, and one inch and 8 lines in length and 4 inches 
in lateral girth. Those deposited in the earth as above mentioned 
were allowed to remain in the hope of seeing them hatch, but in the 
warmth of April 1835 somebody or something stole them and disap- 
pointed me 

As they increase in age, they lose the beautiful radiated appearance 
of the shell, and indeed it frequently peels off in scales even when 
they are in their prime 

l have an old male which has lost the yellow rays or rather which 
has lost the whole of the outer coating of the shell and is now of a 
dirty yellowish colour, the carapace being cracked and divided so irre- 
gularly, as to render it somewhat ditficult to recognise the true divi- 
sions of the scutella. One of the females has also lost the outer coat- 
ing of one or two scales, while in other respects she is quite perfect. 

These animals. when handled, will generally either from fear or as 
a means of defence, squirt out a quantity of water in a pretty strong 
from the anus 
. I have read that the combats of the males may be heard at some 
distance, from the noise they produce in butting against each other. 
was never the case with the Geometrie Tortoises, although mine 











had frequent fights,—but these instead of butting, consisted merely in 


trials of strength, one male confronting another, with the head and 
legs drawn into the shell, and the hind feet planted firmly on the 
this. manner. shoving against each other until one or 
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both became fatigued. This was done chiefly when they wanted to 
pass each other in any narrow space, and sometimes if the one could 
succeed in placing his shell a little beneath the other, he tilted him 
over on his back, from whence he had great difficulty in recovering 
himself, and I have frequently found themesprawling thus, making des- 
perate efforts with head and feet; to throw themselves back to their 
natural position, which they were unable to effect unlees the ground 
chanced to be very uneven, so as to assist them. - 

In this kind of warfare the females also frequently indulged, and 
from their superior size and strength generally accomplished their 
wishes. 

In farther illustration of the acknowledged strength of the shell in 
this tribe, I may mention that a party of officers on a shooting excur- 
sion, perceived some creature crawling among the high jangal grass, 
and not seeing distinctly what it was, fired a ball at a venture, which 
took effect on the front of the carapace, merely making a dent by 
chipping off the outer coating and causing no farther injury. This 
was the female which produced the eggs already mentioned. 

I have an old work on Natural History, but by whom written I can- 
not ascertain, as the title pages are torn out, in which it is stated, on 
the subject of Land Tortoises, ‘‘ that even the act of procreation, which 
among the animals is performed in a very few minutes, is with them 
the business of days. About a month after their enlargement from a 
torpid state, they prepare to transmit their posterity; and both con- 
tinue joined for near a month, together.” 

« .. Whether this be really the case with some species of Land Tortoise 
or not, I cannot presume to say, but as regards the Geometric Tortoise 
it is decidedly erroneous, these animals passing about a quarter of an 
hour in conjunction, when, as I have stated, the male having appeased 
his desire, dismounts and retires. They return to the females how- 
ever, several times during the course of the day, and continued to do 
so throughout the rainy sqason.__ Although they rhount several times 
during the day, the female does not admit them each time. 

In No. 29 of Loupon’s M ít ine of Natural History, at page 652, 
there occurs the following pogsage, *' Warr mentions it as reported 
of the Land Tortoise, that it i$ occupied one month in completing one 
féte d'amour; and this leads fhe to mention that I was more than 
once informed in Jamaica that the male and female turtle remain 
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Now as I have already shown that this habit does not hold good 
with all the species, I venture to ask to what species of Land Torto 
do the foregoiug quotations apply, and on whose authority is the as- 
sertion ? 
~ With regard to the turtles it is likely enough to be the case, and I 
believe the fact is well authenticated, not only with regard to their 
remaining coupled several days, but also that the male embraces the 
female with such strength, that she cannot shake him off. The old 
work „above fnentioned, says, the sea turtles, ** couple in March and 
remain united till May." ! ! 

In the water it would matter little, as they would not lose the 
power of locomotion,—but with the land tribe it is widely different, as 
the male when mounted, is at the full stretch of his hind legs, and 
could not walk with the female, for even if she move ever so little 
during the time of connection, he has great difficulty in maintaining 
his position, and is often fairly rolled over on his back. As to their 
lying still for a month with a fine green vegetation springing up all 
round them after having fasted for some months,—it is I think rather 
unquestionable. TANTALUS himself was not in a worse predicament ! ! 

There is still another character assigned to the land tribe which in 
the present species does not hold good; viz. in SrAR&'s Elements of 
Natural History, it is stated that the females are to be distinguished 
from the males by their under shell or plastron being conver, while in 
the latter it is concave 

In the' Geometric Tortoise the plastron of the female is*ffat, —that 
of the male concave 

ere the plastron convex, «tlre animal could not rest quietly on a 
plane surface, but would pitch, ‘‘ fore and aft," like a ship in a heavy 
sen, or at all events she would be obliged to rest with one end of the 
shell tilted into the air | 

‘I may perhaps be censured for laying so much stress on such trifling 

"errors, but as it is alone by true descriptions of the habits, manners, 
and construction of created beings, that We can ever hope in some 
ri to comprehend their uses, and the designs and purpose of 
- Creator in forming them ;—I hold the man to be inexcusable who 
would perpetrate an error however trifling it may seem to be ; for if 
"the des cription RAD ai itis consequently untrue, and the great 


os e research is thereby defeated. - "56 
ough these (to me) seeming errors, may not be such, 








regards some species, yet taking them in a general view, they are so, 
. and consequen ly need correction. 
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“The convexity of the plastron, may be a specific, but it cannot be 
made a generic character. 
Soon after mÝ arrival at Simla in March last, the old male died 
ve 
. from cold* ; the others lived through the rains well enough, but were 
not 80 lively as in the plains, moving abgut less frequently. One of 
the females even produced four eggs, but made no hole to receive 
"them as imf the former case, shewing plainly that the change of cli- 
mate was at work upon them ; these eggs I placed under a hen, but 
in a few days they had disappeaged as in the former instance, and 
whether stolen by my servants or by some small animal I could not 
discover. 
The winter has proved toc cold for the remaining tortoises which 
are dying fast, and of my seven pets I have only three alive, and I 
fear I shall be unable to save them. 
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‘VI.—Barometrical Elevations taken on a journey from Katmandhu to 
Gosainsthán, a place of pilgrimage in the mountains of Nipdl, by 
Cnnxpr Lohar, a smith in the employ of Captain Rostnson, late 


| commanding the Escort of the Resident in Nipal 
z^ ~“ The following table was placed in our hands by Captain ROBINSON, 


‘before his departure to Europe. It is curious as shewing to what 
good purposes the natural intelligence of uneducated servants, espe- 
. cially those of the mechanical classes, may be applied in judicious 
— hands. Cunepr’ had acquired skill in the manufacture of guns 

gunlocks and any articles after Europeap models; he had learnt to boil 
barometers, and note daily observations for his master's meteorological 
 . journal before he was sent out on the experimental expedition in which 
— he has acquitted himself so well. This journal comprehends times 

| * ical information, indications of the ब्रामौडर (brdmitar) 
er), barometer and thermometer, the aspect of 
पानो *(dAup badarí-pání) sun-clouds-rain, as he 

other items of information as he thought 
As. 
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1837.] taken by a native Smith. — © ` 697 


Trisuligangá goséinkund se nikali he*. 4 > X * | 
Gosáiínkund 3492 kadam ch&ro taraf se hæ: wao purab pacchím 
lamba he: utar dakhín chhota he: hud sè ganeéstfián andáj sel} — 
kos he: huá ek ganés kí murat he pathar kí: wao ganw ghar kuchh — 

nahi he: hua se Lohribinae,2 kos hæ: hug jetne &dmi lathi léké jaté 
he:: so lathi huái rakhdéné parta hz: lathi ka ek bara dheri hee: 
wao kuchh ganw ghar nahi he: hug se Dhímsá ganw#3 kos hg: 
Dhimsa ganw me 29 char he motíá ká : huá se 23 kos hæ Trisuligangé ; 
pabár utar ke niche Trisuliganga milti hæ.  Trisulígangá se 14 kos 
he Dhunchá ganw: 56 ghar he moti? ka ; hud se Tharheá ganw 4 . 
kos he, &c 










Translation of the journal. 

The Trisuligangd issues from the Gosain's kund or well. This well 
is 2492 paces round ite four sides, the length being east and west and 
the north and south (breadth) is small. From tbence by estimate 
the temple of Ganésh is 14 kos. There is one stone "nage of Ganesh, 
but neither village nor house of any sort. Thence Loharibindek is 
2 kos (distant), where all those who travel with lafhis or sticks are 
forced to leave them. There is great delay (alarge crooked stick ?) 
about these sticks, but neither village nor house on the spot. Three 
kos farther on comes Dhimsa village, containing 29 houses of labourers 
(load-carriers). At 23 kos beyond the Trisuligangd is met with at the 
south foot of the hill. From the river at 14 kos comes the village of 
Dhuncha, containing 56 houses of carriers :—thende at 4 kos, Thdrhéa 
village having 11 houses. Then Karang 2 kos off, with 7 houses. 4 kos 
further Kakarea a village of 10 houses, inhabited by Newars and hill- 
men. Thence 3 kos to Diamu Janw, containing 47 grass huts of Newárs 
and Parbattiahs. There is one pakka dwelling belonging to the rdj- 
guru. Thence to the bank of the Beta-rawti nadi is 2} kos; there 
are 8 banias’ shops and one pakka temple, below which two rivers 
flow: the Trisuligangé, the Betarawtí: the former coming from the + 
north proceeds southward, its waters appear somewhat green to the 
sight, and flow with great violence. The Betarawti, a smaller stream, 
comes from the east and joins the other beneath the walls of the 


M. We use ७७ after the continental savans to represent the diphthong = or g in 
contradistinction to di. which is required for wx: of common occurrence 19 Hiodí 

. In the same manner œ would represent tbe compound vowel qj formed of o and e, 
but as the pronunciation would be apt to deceive, ao is perhaps the best represen- 
tative of this diplthong. There should be a nasal n after gosain, und after the u 

of kung, well, also in cAdron, Aud (for wahdn) and similar words mis-spelt by 
the mistree. ^ ded 


= We 






^ Then follows the register kept in a tabular form, to which have 
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mandir (or temple). Its water has a somewhat yellow colour. Over 
this river we have to pass by a rope bridge of 42 cubits span at the 
ghat. The stream is 4 cubits deep and very rapid. Hence to Brah- 
mankf pati, 1 kos: to Ni dkeot, 4 kos: On the ascent to Nydkotiis a 
small hill, westward ; on arrival there, is a bridge over the T risulígangá 
and General Buimsen’s garden with barracks for two companies of 
Sipáhis. . Phere also is the road to Palpa*; from which mountain 
every thing can be seen. And inthe town of Nyakot are a great 
many deotás (images). But on the west of the town is a temple of 
Bhero, the roof which is coated with brass ; and near the rája's house 
two towers (kot) are built exceedingly high, of six stories. The fourth 
(chhaotha? 6th) story is of wood:: so these two towers and the 
temple of Bhero are visible a great way off. And there are in the town 
of Nyakot two molas (? talao's), one named Asiwdritol, the other 
Bherágtol. And the Trisulígangd flows beneath the town on the 
west, over it is e wooden bridge. It is 10 cubits deep at that spot. 
The bridge is raised 16 cubits, and bas a span of 83 cubits ; it is very 
old, but the force of the current is here so grest that unless a bridge 
existed it would be impossible to pass over. From Nyakot to the 
Surujmati river is 2 kos towards the south-east corner: broad 64 


cubits, deep 3$ cubits, of great velocity; it is passed with a ferry-boat 


On this side are two patís (?) and a bania's shop. Thence to Dumari- 
chawr (or Dwngrichaura) is 3 kos; where are one patí and a bania's 
shop. Thence to Ketikapué, 1} kos. Half way is a village named 


Baraman@i : Ketika puwa is ruined and not fit to stop at; nobody 
rests there. Thence to Rdntkapuwa, 1 kos. This is also decayed (tuta) 


and nobody stops at it. Then comes edfir ka puwa, 1 kos. At this 
place on an insulated hill stands the house of the bara sdhib (the resi- 
dent) and thence it is called the Angrej ka puwa ; and in Jdfir ka puwa 
are many business-like people—eatables and drinkables are to be had 
Thence to JBasnáth ka puwa is half a kos, and half a kos further is 
Khola: thence to Jasarám ka puwa, half a kos; and then a second 








_ hola i : kos. Chamulfisndth ka puwa, X kos Jitpurphedi, Y kos. 


Thenee to Nepil-faringé ke chooni (the English residence) four kos : 
making altogether from Katmandhu to Gosainsihan, 47 kos. ( 







added one column expressing the appropriate height of cach sta- 
relatively to Kdtmandhu.—Ep. h | 
$ pini दक ले टि this pel ando PIB AN edd) ad AL 
Tw SPF far ' road to the mountains, 
is s ried by the next sentence, so ws 
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1837.] 
Year 1836, month, August 26th, Friday, (all night of the 25th rain 
and. snow fell.) F d 
T Weat Approximate — 
Hour. Station. Barom. Therm. Weather. altitude in feet. 
6 A. M. Gosninsthén «= 24,744 42 clear 620 above Kat- 
mandhu. 
8 Ganeshsthán 24,660 57 sunshine 710 ditto. 
10 Lohari binae 24,383 66 ditto 1,000 ditto. 
3 r.M.  'Dhimsagaon 24,346 61 rain 1 
"n5 ditto 24,272 60 ditto 
Saturday 27th | 
G ^- M. ditto 24,266 57 clear 
11 ditto 24,540 71 cloudy 920 ditto. 
4 P. M. ditto 24,506 67 rain 
| 6 ditto 24,450 66 clear 
Sunday 28th 
0 A. M. ditto 24,478 62 cloudy 
il Thariah 24,496 64 ditto 880 ditto. 
24 ४. M. Kerang 24,376 66 clear 1,010 ditto. 
“आवक, I Kakeria 24,968 71 cloudy 400 ditto. — 
Monday 29th BH 
5 A, M. ditto 24,936 68 ditto 450 ditto. 
8B* “f+ Dhewu hill 24,750 71 ditto 610 ditto. 
= ——8 Mise 26,996 79 rain 2,100 below ditto. 
evel of the Beta- } , 
4132. o maet river | 28:240 —— 87 bright } 606 is 
 Leeowt.  Bhhmau ke pati 28,420 88 ditto 
3 Nyakot ascent 27,338 76 rainy 2,000 ditto. 
5. ditto town 26,958 79 clearing 
Tuesday 30th ] 
7 A. M. Nyakot 26,984 77 cloudy 1,700 ditto. 
10 ditto 27,140 82 sunshine f 
12 ditto 26,990 824 ditto 
{ Pati or Dharm- e 
^ 3 P. M. i sála on Surj: | 2७,314 813 hard rai ] 
uet ५३ » mati river di 
6. ditto 28,340 823 raining f 2,900 Mio big 
Wednesday 31st dip ^ 
^ ^6 ^.M ditto 28,350 80 cloud E 
Bee | AT. 4 Dumrichaor-pati 27,160 79 ditto 1,860 ditto. ~~~ 
12 Ketikapawa 25,829 76 clear 500 ditto. — 
‘bem. Ranike powa 24,750 68 cloudy 610 above ditto, 
235 9 Jáfir ke powa 24,674 70 ditto 700 ditto. © 
3 Basnáth ke powa 24,740 67 ditto 620 ditto. 1 
RnS Kholwbelow do. 25,130 69  dijto 210 ditto, 
SO A 5  Jasrám ka powa 24,766 65 raining 600 ditto, न 
| As प Khola below do. 25,660 71 cloudy. 350 below ditto. 
e E 3 Chamuat- 24 di है ने 
b bassath ,934 73 tto 420 above. ditto. 
> T Ail Gor Uh. ; — 25,546 79 clearing 230 below ditto. 
iz] S'i 4 Vea | wis 
— S DS 3 4 
§ ° Nipal residency 25,330 72 cloudy — 4,400 deer he 


taken by à native Smith. — 
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54. e. written by Caeni the smith, in the service of Gronar Henry १०01375 


"Captain, &c. 
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IX.— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 
Wednesday Evening, the 6th September, 1837. ^ 


The Hon'ble Sir Epwanp Ryan, President, in the chair. 

Dr. G. G. Sritseury, Major J. R. Ouseney, and Dr. G: McPrenson, 
proposed at the last meeting were ballotted fom and duly elected members 
of the Society. . 

The Hon'ble G. TunNovn of Ceylon was permitted on his own request 
to exchange his position of honorary for that of ordinary member, that 
he might contribute his share to the support of the institutio 

C. G. MANSELL, Esq. member, requested that his copy ofthe Journal 
might not be furnished at the Society's expence, but that he might be 
separately charged for the same. 

Read a letter from Sir CHARLES D'OvLy, tendering his resignation as 

member of the Society on account of his immediate departure from the 
country, but hoping that his name might be continued as an honorary * 
associate on the list of members to which it had belonged since the L^ 
vear 1814. 
' The rule does not seem to be generally known, that although members on quit- 
ting the country are exempted from contributions, they continue on the list, 
und im case of return to India recommence their subscription only from their date 
of arrival. 


Lieut. E. B. CoxoLLy, proposed as a member by the Secretary, seconded 
by H, T, PniwsEP, Esq. ; D. F. McLeop, Esq. Civil Service, proposed by 
Capt. PEMBERTON, seconded by the Secretary. ८ 

Read a letter from M. Benren, Governor of Chandernagore, forwarding 
the following enclosures from M. Guizor, Minister of public instruction in 
Ys 3 Paris, le 17 Décembre 1836. 

Monsieur, J'ai regu la lettre que vous m'avez fait l'honneur de m'écrire au 
nom de la Société Asiatique de Calcutta, et celle qui s'y trouvait incluse, de Sir 
EpwARD Ryan, Président actuel de cette Société, Je suis trés heureux 
d'avoir fait une chose agréable à la Société en lui offrant un exemplaire du. voy- 

de Victor Jacquemont, et d'un autre cóté de pouvoir lui étre utile en l'auto- 
risant à faire passer, sous mon couvert, tout * qu'elle jugera convenable d'envoy- 
er en France, dans l'intérêt des sciences et des lettres. J'attends la caisse que 
vous m'annoncez avoir expédiée à mon adresse et qui contient des livres orien- 
taux destinés à la Société Asiatique de Paris. J'ai prévenu M. Eugéne Burnouf, 


de cet envoi, et, desqu'il me sera paryenu, j'aurai soin de le transmettre A sa 


destination. 


Agréez, Monsieur, l'assurance de ma considération trés distinguée ; 
ता - 124 


न Le Ministre de l'Instruction publique, 
a . 4 | = | UIZOT. darin 
Mr. James Prinsep, Sécrétaire de la Société Asiatique de Calouttas =) © अत 


nin | d | x —— 14 क र कीर 
T J'ai su par Mr. Antoine Troyer, la Société Asiatique. aris, 
€ D dte A apen Te et à diriger la transcription du manuscri | te des है T 
édas. हे m Jaa l i क ü नको डी Biers’ > 
jus remercie, de l'empressement que vous avez mis à seconder — : 
vs CAE de. l'administration Française, et des soins que vous donnerez à ce. -f 
travail. - | | = Marine, द Sucve उच्यते ND Ste eal y 
toxins de 1.30 de la Marine, 0. bien | 
de 1,500 francs pal ‘ai affectée a 
Ja | tion est confiée également ù vos s 
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entreprise sous vos auspices, et qui s'aocomplira, je n'en doute point, d'une mai- æ 
nére tout-à-fait satisfaisante. 
A Agréez, Monsieur, l'assurance de ma considération trése distinguée ; 
Le Ministre de l'Instruction publique, Guizor. 
Mr. James Prinsep, Sécrétaire de la Sociéte Asiatique de Calcutta, 
' The Secretary suggested that although he appeared to be entrusted personally 
with this important commission de thought it would be on all accounts safer to 
enter the correspondence on the Society's books, and to place the money on their 
7 general account to tbe credit of the French Government, in case of any accident 
to himself. Hedad already taken measures for the furtherance of the minis- 
ter's views. 
Read, extra&t of letter from Major T RovgEn, on tlie same subject. 
‘Capt. Taoven, forwarded account sale of oriental works on the part of the 
Paris Society, amounting to 1173 f. and 8 cts. net. 
The first 10 livraisons of the work of the late M. JACQUEMONT, are now 
. completed. "The whole will consist of 50 livraisons folio, costing 400 francs. 
. No mention is made of his having received charge of the Society's copy. 
Qm Library. 
y The following books were presented. 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No. 16, for July 1837— 
by the Editor, Dr. Cour. 
Uber die Kawi— Sprache auf der Jnsel Java nebst efner Einleitung 
über die Verschiedenheit des menschlichan Sprachbaues Von Wilhem 
हे Von Humboldt, Berlin 1836. vol. I.—presented on the part of his brother 
the late Baron, by Mr. — de Humboldt. 
Jonpur námeh and Wakiat Jehangiri—copied from MS. lent by Capt. A. 
Cunningham, at an expence of 19 rupees. 
r Meteorological Registers for June and July 1837=~by the Surveyor 
General. 
The following were received from the Oriental Translation Fund. 
The History of the Afghans translated from the Persian by BERNHARD Dorn, 
Ph. D. For. M. A. R. A. S. M. T. C. 
Travels of Macarius, vol. II. translated by F.C. Brrrovum, A. M. Oxon, 
M. R. A. 5. | l 
The Chronicles of Rabbi Joseph Ben Joshua Ben Meir the Sphardi by 
C. H. F. BIALLOBLOTYKY, vol. 11.—1836. | 
Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia. — Foreign Statesmen, vol. IV.—/from tlhe Book- 
sellers. | 
Mr. AvpALL brought for the inspection of the meeting a very valuable 
illuminated Armenian manuscript of the New Testament on parchment, 


written iF the year (Arm. Era 741) or A. D. 1292, under the Armenian 
king Hera nim | 
























It was written at Ozopi by a monk named Simeon, sold for 3,000 deniers to 
X 
red to the 
2 tical meh Mess rk on. piled and translated into 
Burmese by " and lithographed by himself for gra- 
tuitous circulati * BN | 
| | : | hit FORNEY sent up the manuscript of Mr. 
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of franking its correspondence, which was accorded as far as regarded: the 
returns from public servants to the Secretary > the second for a specific 
grant of funds for the prosecution of its inquiries; this was refused under 
the explanation that a reference from the Society for a grant for general 
pur Ro was now on its way to the court, and that statistical inquiries 
might be regarded as included therein. The Committee also recommend- 
ed that dpa should be empowered to assoMate with themselves any friends 
to statistical inquiry who might not be Members of the Society. 

The Secretary thought with submission that the Committee should have appli- 
ed to the Society rather than to the Government direct, if they réquired pecuniary 
or other aid—as a Committee their duty was to devise meagures and collect 
information, reporting thereon; and ghe Society of course, on their nomination, 
contemplated meeting any expences they might recommend as advisable in the 
prosecution of their inquiries. With regard to postage he was hoppy that the 
privilege had been accorded, but the indulgence seemed hardly consistent with 
its uniform denial to the Society itself. 

Sir BENJAMIN MALKIN, as chairman of the Committee, admitted that it 
would have been more regular for the applications to Government to have been 
made through the general body. The inadvertence arose solely from the iden of 
the Society having no funds to spare, and this was also the reason for seeking to 
incorporate associates with the Committee who might by separate subscription 
meet all charges" independently of any call on the general fund. He therefore 
moved 

That it be permitted to enrol parties who are not Members of the So- 
ciety as associates of the Statistical Committee, 

After some discussion, in which the President instanced the parallel case of 
the Physical. Committee and its corresponding members. Mr. MACNAGHTEN 
movcd an amendment, which was carried, 

That the qu Sarton be adjourned to next meeting, and in the mean time 
the opinion of the Committee of papers be requested. 

Read.a letter from Capt. SANDERS, Secretary of the Military Board, 
forwarding various plans and estimates by Capt. E. SMITH, Engineers, for 
the erection of the ancient column at Allahabad, that the Society might 
select thie one considered by them the most appropriate. | | 

Col. D. McLeon, Capt. FonBEs, Capt. CUNNINGHAM, and W. P. GRANT, 
Esq. were nominated a Committee to make the selection, or to suggest 
modifications on Uapt. Surrn's design, e | | 

Sir EDwARD RYAN, adverting to the approaching retirement of the Rev. Dr. 


^ Mit to Eorope, suggested to the Society the propriety of paying some.com- 
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C केक ent to this distinguished scholar expressive of their feeling on the occasion. 
would not now expatiate on the Vice President's title to sucli a tribute, ;be- 
cause if his proposition were adopted, this pleasing task would be more ably per- 


formed and more appropriately conveyed in tlie name of the Society at large; he 


therefore moved first: La 4 lo (७९४८७ | 
That an address he presented to Dr. Minn, expréssive of the loss which 
e will sustain by the departure of à member so eminently + 
fied by his profound knowledge of the languages of the east to aid and 
assist in the objects and pursuits of the Society. * 

Mr. W. H. MACNAGHTEN bad great pledsure in secondiog any proposition to 
do honor to Dr. Mini, In no member had greater arac ape ever been witness- 
ed, nor had any converted profound learning to uses calculated more t enefit 
the country and to dignify the study of offental learning. Addresses had been 


very rarely presented, but on such an occasion the practice be more ho- 
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meeting should he be unable then to attend.» 
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tas 
— Sir B. MALKIN, seconded this motion: Though his Indian acquaintance with 
Dr. MItt and his capability of appreciating his local studies was less than that 
of other members, he had enjoyed his friendsh dp at more remote date, and at 
a greater distance than many, “The wide scope of hia friend's knowledge em- 
braced the east and the west. It had been observed of bim at collece, that his 
‘knowledge was equally remarkable for area and for depth : certainly its depth had 
uot diminished by his sojourn insTodia, while its area had wonderfully extended. 

This motion being likewise carried, Sir Enwann Rvyaw prefaced his third 
proposition by reading the following eloquent passage from Dr. WirLsoN's reply 
to the address presented to him on his departure in December, 1832. 

“ If I can judge of your sentiments by my own, I can fully appreciate the 
motives which induce you to seek to preserve memorials of those who have 
taken an active partin the labours of the Society. One of the most interesting 
decorations of the room in which we are accustomed to assemble is to me, to 
all, the portrait of our illustrious founder; and I am sure you will agree with me 
that the apartment would possess a still dearer interest were such decorations 
multiplied ; did the countenances of COLEBROOKE, WILFORD, WILEINS, and 

_ other distinguished members look down complacently upon the labours of their 
successors. | peed not add, how irresistible are such influences upon the human 
mind, and how well calculated are such memorials to give wholesome stimulus to 

. youthful energies. It is not from a merely selfish motive therefore that 1 accede 

. to your request, but in the hope that even in this way I mey contribute, how- 
ever feebly, to the great ends of our Institution ; at the same time I am not 

„insensible of the kindness which has prompted the proposal, and if ] do feel vain 

" it is that you should have thought me worthy of the honor of being perpetually, 

. as far " AU thing human is perpetual, present among you.” 

Ji He concluded by proposing, 

That to meet the wishes of his numerous friends anxious to subscribe for 
., the preservation of a memorial of Dr. Mirt in the Soctety’s rooms, he be 


requested on his arrival in England to sit for his picture to some eminent 


= The Secretary in seconding this proposition, suid he had been called on at 
alate festive meeting to bear testimony to Dr. Mirr's Shy talents and learn- 
Ing, and had felt some humiliation at his total incompetency to answer such 

a call, for indeed it would have been naught but presumption in hini to speak to 
"merits so far beyond his criticism. Happily in these rooms no such testimony 
' owas required, for bere all knew his learning and his value. He could not how- 
ever omit to make public acknowledgtnent of the kindness and aid he had always 
"received from Dr. Marr, in his capacity of Editor of the journal; to which Dr. 
Misr's contributions had been ever among the most volusble, A circumstance 
worthy of mention hud enabled him to hear what the pandits thought of his 
 mttsinments in Sanskrit, for Dr. Minn was so scrupulous of accuracy that he 

` pever put a page of his own composition to press until it had undergone the 
~. merutiny of several natives of learning. On asking an opinion of one of the most 
learned of these, KAMALA'KA'NTA had begged to be allowed to express it dod es a 

i and he now held in his hand what might really ia some degree be regarded us a 



















_ diploma of the Vice-President's Sanskrit proficiency. ‘' Where, said the pandit, 
— one sn, pall the English who have studied our language, was there yet one who 
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immediately necessary, The committee of papers would be the proper organ to 
take charge on the retirement of Dr. Pearson, and to recommend (if they 
judged proper) a sgaceessor. He had not himself! made generally known the 
state of the question, but in the only quarter to which be had applied he had 
found that spirit in the reply which he himself always anticipated and rejoiced 
to see among bis associates, —One member, Dr, MCCLELLAND, had volunteered 
to act gratuitously as superintending curator daring his stay at the Presidency. 
Dr. CANTOR too had in like manner, kindly undertaken to classify and arrange 
the large collection of snakes in the rooms below, now augmented by a valuable 
donation from Aca KERBALAL MUHAMMAD. . 

He could not belp mentioning some particulars regarding this donation. The 
AGA had purchased Dr. PrARSON's private collection for 3,000 rupees, 
ineludilg a much more extensive selection of shells, insects, and other objects 
than the society possessed, mostly classified and named, and arranged in cons 
venient cabinets. The society had spent more than double that sum in the two 
experimental years without (as it appeared to him) reaping equal advantage. 
Was it not then worthy of consideration whether in most cases it would not be 
preferable to purchase collections already formed, and only to keep up such an 
establishment as should suffice tu preserve the objects with care, until the deters 
mination of the court were known in regard to the late memorial? If so he 
would propose that the government grant of 200 rupees monthly should be de- 
clined with propey acknowledgments, reserving tbe option of purchasing col- 
lections, which had been also liberally granted by goverument, 

Should the majority however consider that the present favor should not be 
declined, he thought that the best way of employing it would be in deputing a 
collector, by permission, to accompany the expedition under Captain Pempenr- 
TON now on the point of proceeding to Bhotdn, and to which no naturalist stands 
appointed, although Dr. Gatrritn the botanist will doubtless give all the atten- 
tion in his power, collaterally, to natural history. 

The meeting seemed unanimous in opinion that the government grant 
should not be decl ined, and it was finally resolved, that the Committee of 
pas be requested^to examine and report upon the best mode of main- 
p ing the museum in an efficient state. 
Literary and antiquities. 

The Hoforable Goros Turnoun, presented a transcript and transla- 
tion of the Delhi lát inscription (the four tablets) with an historical account 
of the tooth relic of Buddha to which he supposes it to relate, | 

The same gentleman forwarded, also * : 

A continuation of his examination of the Pali Buddhistic annals. | 
"The Baron Hammer vos PumosrALL forwarded from Vienna, a conti- 
rior tion of bis translate of Sidi Ali Capudans' nautical work, the Mohit. 
Captain R. Wroventon presented traced impressions of three inscrip- 
tions as on two Burmese bells taken by the soldiery at Arrucan, and now 
A area in Hindu temples near Hansi. Also a beautiful drawing of the 


| jor Po nsely es. | : We satgi 
Mejor. P. L. Pew sent a specimen of the inscription on the broken: lát; 














lying p of the late Colonel Fraser. ar "EVY 
From the five or six letters sent it was evident the inscription was 
— with that of the Feroz lat—complete facsimiles are promised,» 


V. Warnorse, officiating judge of Cuttack, presented ink impres. 
e inscriptions at the caves in the vicinity of Gaya, — ==: 
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collecting antiquarians. A portion had chipped nd the ests were 
^ now TT cod e the whole. — — == ८ 26. we 
Dr. Btawp of H, M. S. Wolf presented a facsimile of the ancient 
inscription on the point of the je at Singapur. . 

peter. ^ [Printed in ar resent number.) " 


— ES: , Geography. | 1.12821 
G. Vione, Esq. forwarded # note on the valley of Cashmfr dated at Bun. 
2 ga ar on the Wuler lake, 16th June 1837. | 
Ir. Vion x igentifies Iskardo with the fort of Aornos assaulted by ALEXANDER, 
he forwards copy of the only iuscription discovered in the valley, (see p. 680.) 
The Bishojs of Cochin-Chína submitted a note on the geography of 
© 


Cochin- China . » 
T Physical. 
v he Secretary of the Batavian Literary Society begged, through Mr. A. 


MULLER, to open an intercourse with the Asiatic Society in its museum 
department, with a view to the exchange of duplicates. 

"Some interesting reports have lately been published here on "the geology of 
Borneo, and the western districts of Java, and the museum is well supplied with 
geological specimens from Japan, Sumatra, Borneo, &e. of which duplicates can 
be sent to Calcutta. The collection of birds and Orang-ofangs, from Bornes is 
I suppose the finest in the east." e i 

A letter from 817 J. F. W. Hxnscngrr, dated Cape, 29th June, stated his 
want of success hitherto in procuring a hippopotamus skeleton for the 
society, These animals are become very rare, 

~-Colonel MoLeon, chief engineer forwarded several fragments of coal 
brought up by the borer inthe fort from a depth of 392 feet. The depth 
attained not b seing 404 feet. 
v The coal has a specific gravity 1.20 and is of a fine quality nearly resembling 
the Assam specimens ; it is in rolled lumps evidently such as are found in the 
beds of torrents, and such as have invariably led to the discovery of seams in the 
vicinity. This will accouut for no actus] beds having been pesetrated by the 
auger: the discovery is very curious, as connected with the subject of Indian 
coal beds, . 
Lieut. G: FerrsAwks submitted the results of d | experimental boring 
executed by him at Gogo—( Cambay Guiph) to the depth of 320 feet. 
. He also announced the discovery of fossil remains down the coast of a 
similar formation to those of Pe?im. And further, offered some remarks 
on the Otis erui; or brown florican of south India. 
. Mr. D. Ros bh nested by Capt. Hint, Mad. Army to present in 
the name of S UI arayana Pantalu, a zemindar of Lu a speci- 
men of steatite or sonpstone of his district, where it is used for pencils, 
Ko, and sold at an anna —— tola. 
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X.—Tribute of the Pandits to the Rev. W.H. Mir, D. D., &c. 
" By KAMALAKANTA VIDYALANKÁR, 


दाता सत्यपरायणः सुचतुरः wer दयाच्त॒मेहांस्तेजे।वाय॑ज्यस्तादि वेगगतिवित 
स्वोकाथ्ये ahes: चोकम्पानिगपः aufa न्‍्यायात्प्रजापाण्लका fran 
शरणागलेकशरणएं लोयांन्महीपानक:!।१॥ i 

च्याय्य।वत्तादिदेशान निविपलबनेः खोकतान आसितुं स खेवंडाप्दप्रदेशादय 
सदशजनान प्रेरयामास वोरान बा शिज्ये पम्मंका ये व्यवक्च लिरणयोः संविभक्तान faa 
'च्यामत्याच स्खो यक। य्ध विदघति fagu: कपि ते कपि रीत्या ॥ २॥। 

लेषा HOA ञानस कुल्तवुरूक सदल्लेण्ड करी उदलसन मेकनाघटन war 
प्रखरसुमतयः संस्‍स्कतख्यातशास्ते waa aifea स्वमत्या क्रमिपिकलनात शीघ्र 
बे।धे। पशु क्लोन नानाभाषाप्रका श्शाइहुविधजन Ee aay संब्यकाणु: | d 

avi अध्ये gNr व्यवह तिकुशले! Amaga: सुधीरः प्राप्य ख्यातिं जज्जेति 
sere CURT HE DE बुभत्सुः शास्त्र साधोत्य बुझा छतभरतब्य्पात्पत्तिनाव्यस्व 
भाषां के।यप्रन्यस्थ बर्णेक्रमच्तिस्थितवि धि संस्कृ ताभ्याखचे ले7; ।। s 

खकुच्लवुरू्क नाम? स्ातिभाग्दायभाणे व्यवहृतिबिषये च पग्रन्यकाषां चकार बहु 
faya घत्तेा कान कारयामास सुद्राचरयत बहु प॒ स्त। AM नि चा च ॥ ४. || 

केरी पराणस्य चकार भाषां Y WEEDS नें क्रुयं खधनोशास्रत्य च संस्छेतेन 
भाषा प्रचार च चकार रीतया।! EN | 

maq STH] च कोषनोत्याः Bal पराणस्य चकार भाषां समानदयाम।स च 
goría डश्सात्मकाव्यानि w*uwuaidu TEXT 
| मेकनाघ्डना व्याकरणे प्रवोरः स्झरृतेव्यद स्था सक बिल्ले।क्य इ कऋण्लंडभ। षां विर चव्य 
माना ग्र'नृसारेण चकार पुस्तं || = ।। 

fa wi क पिनाभद्विरलकवि ताशक्तिभाक झुंस्छते।की। aml fuu ufam: सकष्न 
' अुघबरादुष्यंकाब्यैककता छर्न्दः शास्त्रप्रतीणः समंविषमपंद्धालू भू ति न्यास री लिप्रज्ञां ला 
काष्निदासः gacefa भवीोत्येवसचेः प्रवादः |) € 11 

चेदांते खांख्य पातं जस्त रुग तम ते सरसैः च च्योलिः word T ड़ ललर 
. कविताशक्तिभाक से।पि मिः ।। वारविन्वपार्शाकशास्त्रे विविध fafaa पंडितो 
अर अ! खो शाक्तो दांता विनोस: सकस्त बध बर्‌।स्तापसंतु ड चेताः || १०॥ .. 
wed Distr काव्शरः anana यच्छे ससजि षस दन्यः जःशे ei on 
चन्‌ genai बहुजन इदयाक्हादिनीं पूर्वरीत्या :। ९९ d c 


TST Tv H bet किक ^d i stes & HIS : 
j O &क ftp »*he i ०७७७ quid abid ९६ 
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Translation. 

1l. The honorable Company, generous, pursuing a course of inte. 
gritv, very dexterous, learned, compassionate, and exalted, skilled in the 
velocities and* motion of fire, air and water (the laws of the elements), 
never relaxing from their determination,—deeply conversant in their own 
religion, ३% equity protecting their subjects and enjoying their trust, 
—moving forward to aid theaggrieved who come to them for help, may 

" they long live the protectors of the world ! 

“2. By their own mighty power to maintain the rule of An vAvARTTA 
and all Judif have they deputed thousands of men, eminent either in 
commerce, ing eligion, in the administration of justice, or in war who arriv- 
ing with full knowledge of their rgspective grades, have performed and 
do perform their several duties with regularity. 

2 3. Among these, the names of Jowrs, COLEBROOKE, SUTHERLAND, 
CAREY, WiLsoN, NACNAGHTEN, and Misr, (have been conspicuous) for 
their acquirements in the Sanscrit language. Of how many highly in- 
structive and entertaining books, by their individual talents in form fag a 
complete analysis, have they reproduced the faesimiles in various other 
languages ! ° . 

4. Inthe midst of these, preeminent stands the name of Jones th 
minister of justice, the cheerful, the very clever, 7५08 * endued with the 
title of Judge. Through the celebrity of hisknowledge he has become the 
theme of conversation among the learned. Having perused the shastras, 
by skill he translated into his native tongue the famous drama of the birth 
of India's king. He first arranged in alphabetical order for the benefit 
of Sanskrit studéinte the Cosha (or dictionary of Amera Singh). 

5. The name of CoLEBROOKE has acquired an alg mmm of renown by 

r his * laws of inheritance.” He translated the text books Of civil and criminal 
justice: he first brought together and employed many pandits in printing 
and disseminating Sanskrit books at a cheap price in this country. 

> 6. Carey introduced the puránas to the people of England in their 
native tongue ; and न the holy books of his own religion into 
Sanskrit, engaged systematically in their promulgatgon, . 

7. 11507 collected the literary stores of TEM atic and other poetry, 

and made them known by translation, as well as the dictionary, the systems 
of philosophy, and the puránag = 

8. MACNAGHTEN, € 4ebrated in grammar, in legal opinions, having tho- 
roughly examined the judicial authorities prevalent in different parts of 

"thé country, has arranged and published the results in English. 

9. But who among all these has been capable of producing a continuous 

poem in the Sanskr ít language, save Mitu ?—He indeed indites verse in 
- which the best pandits can descry no faults. Of the works of prosody he is 


- ` - 


n master, so skilled in regular and irregular metre, in t correct and bar- 
-monious combinations of letters that rumour proclaims KA'LIDA'SA is once 
more born to the world! 


10. Inthe Vedanta, the Sankhya, the Patanjala and the Buddhist (schools 


of ^ VN | h deeply ly versed: in j holy wedas, in the law, and astro- 
R40 equally learned, such smoothly wing verses can Mric 
: —— in iha $ he ] 
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Meteorological Reyister, kept at the Assay Office, Calcutta, for the Month of August, 1837. 
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t.—An examination of the Piri BUDDHISTICAL ANNALS, No. 2 By the 
Hon'ble GEORGE TURNOUR, Esq. Ceylon Civil Service 


[Continued from page 527.) 

In the introductory remarks on the FIRST CONVOCATION, submitted 
im my preceding contribution, I have stated, collectively, all that I 
purpose to offer, explanatory of the general history of the THREE 
GREAT BUDDHISTICAL CONVOCATIONS, held in India as deduced from 
the data found in Buddhistical Páli Annals. I 1 uld have forwarded, 
therefore, on the present occasion, the account of the sEcoND and | 
THIRD CONVOCATIONS, without further comment,! had it not furnished 
two dates, recorded, both circumstantially ajnd specifically, with | 
peculiar distinctness, which dajes are pointedly at variance, in their l 
results, with the chronological evidence, afforgled in European litera 
ture connected with that particular period of A atic history 

ce first of these dates is thafof the rU CONVOCATION, which, . 
as already stated, was held at the completion off the first century after 
the death of Sdxra, or before the birth of शत 
t of the THIRD CONVOCATION, which was n 
17th year of Asoko's reign, falling res], 
Buddhistical era, 100 and 235 
E it is’ between these two epochs that t 











ively to the dates of 
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HENES to the court . 
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the view to testing their authenticity by the extent of their accordance 
with the chrgnology of the western authorities. I am induced, 
therefore, to recur here to some of the observations offered, on this 
question, in my introduction to the MaAdwanso, the probable limited 
publicity of which work is not likely to ‘diffuse those remarks through- 
out that more extended sphere in which the Journal of the Bengal à 
Asiatic Society circulates. x 

The chronological data contained in the AtthakaMad on the Pita- 
katiaya, and in the Maidwansd, connected with the history both of 
India and of Ceylon, exhibit, respectively, in a tabular form, the 
following results. 





Indian Table. 
Accession of each king. Reign. 
B. C. B. B. years. 
होळ ७०६008. . fuss... 603. ,60..52 ET e ie alpes EE wea” 
Sákya died and the first convocation , 
8 »| was held in the 8th year of this 


reign. The former event con- 
stitutes the Buddhistical epoch. 


Ajstasatto,.. dab ov vec! OA 


A. B. 
Udáyibhaddakoe,....... 519 24 16 » 


— adr e REED "3 t 503 40 8 Collectively. 


Négadésako,.......%. 495 48 24 

Susunágo, s...» sda: 471 72 

1 ३ ० ही 2० rosso j 453 90 28 { Bl reri e rie held in the 
| 118 22 Collectively. 

403 140 2 *Individually. 

381 1 34 

347 196 28 











Nandos,.. see ळ के oon 
Nandos, se NFS # # + कें 
Chandagutto, .....«.-. 


; Binduséro, eet &% २ % eee 
This monarch's inauguralion took 
place in A. B. 218, four years after 

his accession, which d 

19 224 37 chronism in this table of 1 


Asoko, ef > # -_ छे ळे #७ # eee ef at his accession. 





cation was held in the 17th year 


after his inaugurat 





Ceylonese Table. 


Accession, Reign. 
B. C, Bud. years. 


+ Relationship of each 
succeeding sovereign. E 


of the 





No. Name. 
1. Wijayo, "22929525 
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Interregnum,......... 2.2.» 454 89 17 


i 
री 5. Pandukébhayo,.. Anurádhapura,437 106 70 न ae * 
6. Mutasiwo, ...... Ditto, .... 367 176 6O Paternal grandson. 
7. Dewfnanpiyatisso, Ditto, ..... 307 236 40 Second son 
Brother who found- 
: Mahanago. . DDD Mdgamo,p?.. कॅ # के केळे PSD FSF ed the southern 
principality of 
"t Rohano, 
Fatdlatísso, =... Kalydnia, bos" "9 # केके eee eee ee के ळे Son. 


Gotábhayo, sas Mágámo, bob bs Be VERO 66 SEES Son 

Kalyéni-tisso,.. Kalyánia, ....... gr Not specified ] 

Kdkawaanatisso, Mágámo,.............. sss Son of Gotábhayo. 
B. Uttiyo, ........ Anur&dhapura, 267 276 10 Fourth son of Mutasiwo. 
9. Mabhásiwo,....... Ditto, ...... 257 286 10 Fifth ditto, 


10. Sáratisso, ...... Ditto, ...... 247 296 10 Sixth do., put to death. 
ll, Séno and Guttiko, Ditto, ...... 237 306 22 Pe usurpers, put to 


P 
Í 
~ णा? 


Subo 


rdinate and 
coniemporaryrdjas, 


; A8 


12. A sélo,.. नर कल्क Ditto, "ळात 328 10 Ninth son of Mutasíwo, 


Hral 5e | deposed. 
13. Eláro,......... Ditto, ...... 205 338 44 arag va killed 


4. Dotthagámani, .. Ditto, ...... 165 382 24 Son of Kákawannatisso. 
^ Within the period comprehended in the above tables, there are 
four specific dates given in the Indian history, and two in the 
| Ceylonese history, all computed from the epoch of the death of SAKYA 
which occurred (as already stated) in the year B. C. 543, and which 
constitutes the Buddhistical era, ८८५५-४४ 
The four Indian dates are: | RS ESV |. 
lst. SAKxyA attaining Buddhohood in the 1 | 
of 3331558 छठ, B. C, 588 


2nd. * Saxya’s death (in the 80th year t fhis age and 





of his Buddhohood) in the Stb of the reign of23jA;XTAsATTO, in which | 





year also, the first convocation was held, B. OC: 





8rd. + The second convocation held 100 years after the death of 





SXxkva, in the 10th year of Kí LÁSO'Ko's reign, 


Ath, 41 The inauguration of Asoko in the | 218th year of SAKYA S 

X death, at the close of the 4th year after Y 

Hm UMS. uoo. | | 

The two Ceylonese dates are: ५१५ 
‘lst. $ The landing of Wi3axo in Ceylon | 


expired, B. C. 543. | 


2nd. The arrival of the Buddhistical mis 1 on under ManiNDo 19 


vi Chey I. of the MaAháwanso. + Vid "Chap. LI. of ditto. .. 
v € § Vide SEE EX: of ditto, oii 
I err 
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Ceylon in the 236th year after SXKYyA, being the first of the reign of 
Dewa NANPIYATISSO, and the 18th of that of Asoro, B. C. 307 
All these dates, specific as well as relative, excepting the computed 
one of the accession of Asoxo, (which alone admits of correction on 
the plea of a clerical error, to the extenteof ten years, in the reign of 
CHANDAGUTTO) adapt themselves with so much precision to the 
several epochs they are designed to indicate, that I conceive it would 
amount to a positive infatuation for any advocate of the pause of Bad- 
dhistical literature, to venture to disturb their adjustment on any of 
the various pleas, of mistranslation, mistranscription, or misapprehen- 
sion of the writer's meaning ; on which it is but too often the prac- 
tice to attempt to correct chronological data contained in: Indian 
historical records of remote antiquity. 
. It appears to me to be impossible for any unbiassed examiner of 
these records, to follow up the links of this well connected chain of 
chronological evidence, and arrive at the specific date, assigned to the 
inauguration of Asoxo, of A. B. 218, occurring at the close of the 
4th year after that monarch's accession, without acknowledging that 
that date is dasignedly a cardinal point in the history, in which it holds 


ts. 


so conspicuous a place. i 
The date of the accession of Asoko, four years antecedent to his 


inauguration, being hus distinctly fixed to be A. B. 214 or B. C. 329 
on Buddhistical evidénce, if that evidence is tc be sustained, the 
invasion of ALEXAND@R must, ns the necessary consequence, be con- 
sidered to have takeW place in the early part of the reign of Asoxo 
and not during the coifimotions which preceded the usurpation of the 
Indian empire, by his ndfather SaANDpRACOTTUS; and the embassy 

MxcasrukNks andthe trea&y of SsLevcus must also necessarily 
fall to a more subseque eriod of the reign of Asoko, instead of their 


= 




















occurring during the ru of SANDRACOTTUS. ur Gast ii xa 
^ Averse as I equally afm, either to suggest or to adopt theoretical 


and hy pothetical views 
‘candour, admit myself i 
oA which identifi 
‘my adherence to tha 
‘acknowledge that there 
"western and the Buddh 


|. Which this identity take 
a - - is however, 
| EMS | 


nnected with oriental research; I must, in 

be persuaded of the correctness of the —— 
SaANpRACOTTUS with CHANDAGUTTO ; and by 
ersuasion, I am necessarily compelled to 
& discrepance of about 68 years between the 
eal chronologies, at the particular point at 
place | रेडी ही. ni danda hod 
tention, nor am I qualified, to analyze the 
‘balance the weight of the evidence each 
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service in which I have been employed bas afforded me neither the 
r leisure, nor the access to the means, that would admit of my prose- 
cuting a comprehensive literary research. The sole*object I have in 
view at present is to collect and arrange matter for the subsequent 
consideration of competent parties ; and if in the progress of this 
humble task, I occasionally enter upon a critical examination of those 
materials, I wish those observations to be regarded rather as indexes 
to the repositories from whence collateral information has been drawn, 
or indications of the points which , demand further inquiry, than as 
opinions in themselves entitled to weight, and advanced with the view 
~ to invite criticism. 
- In this spirit, and in the prosecution of this design, I proceed to 
offer the following remarks as explanatory of the grounds on which I 
am disposed to consider, that the error of the above discrepancy was 
designedly committed by the early compilers of these Buddhistical 
annals, partly in India, and partly in Ceylon, for the puspose of working 
out certain pretended prophecies hereafter noticed. 
. In the first place, these minutely adjusted dates are to be found only 
in. BupbpuacGnoso'& Páli version of the Atthakathd, and in the 
Mahéáwanso; the latter history being avowedly compiled from the 
Singhalese Atthakatha, from which BuppnaAcnoso translated his 
version also of the sacred commentaries into i ; making a pilgrim- 
age from India (where those Atthakathd were, it is said, no longer 
extant) to Ceylon for the express purpose of a omplishing that task. 
Both works, therefore are derived from the siame source? viz. the 
Aihakathá brought from India by ManiNpo ing B. C. 307, and pro- 
mulgated by him in Ceylon in the native languajge. 
~ In the second place, these dates are called] forth, for the purpose 
of showing that certain pretended prophecies cf S&xx^ and his disci- 
ples, all tending directly or indirectly to in'vest the Indian emperor 
"Asoko, the heirarch MoGGaLIPUTTATISSO, d the island of Ceylon 
‘with special importance, as the predicted agenjts by whom, and the pre- 
dicted theatre in which, Buddhism should atftain great celebrity, were 
“actually realized. In the third place, no mitntion whatever is made of 
these prophecies in those parts of the text of fhe Pitakattaya in which 
the other revelations of 8४६४१५ himself, a’he recorded; and where 
‘indeed, until a recent discussion raised by me, heads of the Buddhis- 
tical church in Kandy believed they were to pẹ found. | 
~The first of those prophecies refers to Ceyl, j and is given in the first 
sentence of the 7th and the last of the 6th charter of the MaAdwanso. , 
fsa The rulee-of the world (SA'kvA) having conferred blessings on the who's 
world, and attained the exalted, unchangeable ‘ १7४७4, aa ;^ seated on the throne, 
or Si, See 
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on which ‘ nibbána' is achieved, in the midst of a great assembly of Déwatas 

the great divine sage addressed this celebrated injunction of Saxro, who stood 
near him: one WizaAro, the son of Siaana‘’uu, king ofthe land of Lála, together 
with seven hundred officers of state, has landed on Lanká. Lord of Déwos! My 


religion will be established in Zankd, on that account thoroughly protect 
together with his retinue, him and Lanká 2 s 


“This prince named Wisavo, who had then attained the wisdom of experience 
landed in the division Tambapanni of this land of Lankd, on the day that the 


succession (of former Buddhos) reclined in the arbour of the two delightful sal 
trees, to attain * nibbdnan.' °’ ° 


This revelation or injunction, tfe object and effect of which are to 
fix the same day for the date of the death of Sírva and the landing of 
Waiaro, is not only not to be found in the Parinibbána-suttan, where if 
any where, it ought to be recorded, but is omitted even in BUDDHA- 
Gnoso's Páli Atthakathé on that portion of the Buddhistical scrip» 
tures; nor have the priesthood been yet able to refer me to any other 
section of the Pili sacred commentaries where it is to be met with 
We shall probably find that this is one of the numerous passages of 
the historical portion of the ancient Singhalese Athakathd which 
BupbpHacnmoso excluded from his Pili version. I shall have to 
advert to these omissions of historical data, in a future notice of the 
genealogy of Indian kings. 
~The second prophecy is thus introduced in the 17th chapter of the 
Mahdwanso, — ed by the théro Mauinpo, in the account of the e 
arrival and enshrinement in Ceylon, in the reign of the Ceylonese 
monarch Drew&wANPIYATISSO, of certain corporal relics of SÁKYA. 
obtained from India. | s riamk 


“While seated 3 the ti Krone on which he attained ‘ parinibbánan,' these five 
resolves were formed by tha vanquisher endowed with five means of perception. 


"Let the right branch \of the great bo tree, when Asoxo is in the act of 
repre * lanted, delighting by. its fruit and foliage, glitter 
| days in the womb of. the snowy region o 
enshrine soy olden 3245 533/10) sind BOR TRE Te 
— 
pem : 


it, severing itself from the main tree, become planted in the vase 
" every direction. . HE ewes + ira ० the 
ia phils छाती ४0 ters TT Hr 
‘Let a two-fold 
ete Mo at (Ruwanwelli) the jewel which decorates Zankd, - 
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“The successor of former Buddhos (silently) willed these five resolves: on 
that account, in this instance, this relic performed this miracle of two opposite 
results, " 
“Descending from the skies (the collar-bone relic) placed itself on the crown 
of the monarch's head. The delighted sovereign deposited it io the shrine. At 
the enshrining of the relic in the dágoba (on the full moon day of the month of 
 Kattika) a terrific earthquake was produced making the hair (of the spectators) 
to stand on eyd 
* ''Thus the Buddhos are incomprehensible : their doctrines are incomprehen- 
sible : and (the magnitude of the fruitsgpf faith, to those who have faith in these 
incomprehensibles, is also incomprehensible.") 
‘‘ Witnessing this miracle the people were converted to the faith of the 
i vanquisher. The younger brother of the king, the royal prince MATTA’SHAYO, 
being also a convert to the faith of the lord of * Munis ;' entreating of the lord of 
men (the king) for permission, together with a thousand persons, was ordained 
a minister of that religion.” 
This prediction is to be found in Buppnacnoso's Atthakatha on 


the Parinibbána-suttan. 

The third prophecy is given in the following words in the 5th 
chapter of the Ma/iíwanso, as enunciated by the théros who held the 
SECOND CONVOCATION in B. C. 443, predictive of MocaArLiPuTTATISSO 
being destined to preside at the THIRD CONVOCATION, to be held for 
the suppression of a calamity which was to : in L18 years from 
that date. This revelation also is recorded/ in BuppHacGHoso’s 


Atthakatha. 
'* The théros who held the secoxD CONVOCATION, mfditating on the events of 
futurity, foresaw that a calamity would hefal their rel gion during the reign of 
this sovereign (Asoko). Searching the whole world fofr him who would subdue 
this calamity, they perceived that jt was the long-lived| Tisso, the bréhman (of 
the Bráhmalóka world). Repairing to him, they supphicnted of the great sage to 
be born among men for the removal of this calamitl, He, willing to be made 
the instrument“ for the glorification of religion, 8० ० his consent unto them. 
These ministers of religion then thus addressed s, Awo and CHANDAWO, two 
adult priests. In eighteen, plus one, hundred years )bence, a calamity will befal 
our religion, which we shall not ourselves witness. £ Ye (though) priests failed to 
attend on the occasion (of holding the secoxp colftyocation on religion); 
that account, it is meet to award penalties unto you Let this be your penance. 
Trsso, a great sage, for the glorificai " of our religion, will be 
conpeived in a certain womb in the house of the ७६७७७७ Moccarr. At the 
proper age, one of you must initiate that noble youth | into the priesthood. (The 
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of the date assigned for the landing of Wisavo: and for considéring 


it a fiction dei ce) १७० ovo 9i *4 i prit as 
१०१६६” The improbable coincidencé of its occurrence on the ‘precise 
v that Skxva died "uw cT " hara; of 


"ona: The aggregate period comprised án the 236 years from the 
landing of Wisayo to the accession of DEWANANPIYATISSO is apportion- 
ed for the most part on a scale of decimation, among .the six rájas 
Who preceded DewANANPIYATISSO *# 
~" 8rd. One of these six rájas, SPANDUKABHAYO, according to the: 
Mahdwanso, married at 20 years of age; he dethroned, when he was" 
37 years old, his uncle Angavo ; and reigned thereafter 70 years." He’ 
must therefore have been 107 years old when he died, having been: 
Married 87 years : and yet the issue of that marriage Mutasiwo suc- 
ceeded him, and reigned 60 years! vunicabdul, og 
It is obvious, therefore, if the foregoing numerical succession of 
rájas be correct, that as regards the personal history of the two kings 
list named; their portion of the whole term of 236 years, whichis 
represented to have intervened between the landing of "WiJavo "nd: 
fhe accession of D&wa'wANPIYATISSO, is inadequately filled up by the 
fstorical “incidents furnished by the Mahdwanso ; and that a curtail- 
ment of at least 60 years is required to adjust the narrative to any 
admissible duration of human existence. } tot? के arias 
= Before, however, any conjecture can be afforded as to whether that 
eürtailment should be effected by bringing forward the landing-of 
*Wisavo, or throwing back the accession of DEWANANPIYATISSO, it 
will be requisite to examine the ensuing portion of the Ceylonese 
table: for the purpose of ascertaining whether that portion al«o of the 
Ceylonese history exh its any chronological incongruity; aud if it 
does; whether the incongruity demands dilation or contraction for the 
adjustment of its chrono gy. — ib ote SN? 990 "0&*&6$e0"nbh 
^ gewil there’ be found! that four of Dewananrrvatisso’s brothers; 
Severally, succeeded to t ‘monarchy, and each of them also = r 
ly ten yeags: Between the accessions of the: third and 
fourth brothers, Su’nars. ho and Asero, two foreigners named. Szo and 
Gurrtxo ‘usurped the throne, and retained. their power for 22. years: 
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twenty, at his accession, his age, at the time of his death, according 
to the foregoing data, is left to vary from 80 to 147, as he may 
have been born in the first, or the sixty-seventh year ‘after his parents 
marriage. Whether Murasiwo died at the age of 80 or 147, from 
the date of his demise to the accession of his ninth son AsELo, (even 
supposing him to be a reputed posthumous child of the venerable 


 Murasrwo) as a period of 90 years had elapsed, he must have been 


upwards of 90 years old when he commenced a turbulent reign by 
dethroning and putting to death tgvo foreign usurpers; and closed it 
when he was past his 100th year, by being himself dethroned and put 
to death by Erno, the first Cholian conqueror of Ceylon. That usurper 
reigned for 44 years when he was killed in battle by DurTHAGAMINI 
in B. C. 161, from which date, the authenticity of the chronology of 
the Mahdwanso is not only free from all apparent discrepancy, but 
admits of corroboration by collateral evidence. 

It will E think, from the foregoing remarks, be admitted, that the por- 
tion of Ceylonese history subsequent to the reign of DEWANANPIYATIS- 
so, and down to DurrHAGA'M INI, is also defective, and that either we 
must have more dramatis persone to fil up the historical tableau 
exhibited in the Mahdwanso between the = B. €. 543 and B. €. 
161, or we must contract the duration of the term Ajlotted to the inci- 
dents of that early section of the Ceylonese history. 

Without going into further hypothetical compments, I venture to 
assert, after a careful examination of the vario: annals which I hav 
had the opportunity of consulting, that any in[quirer, not a Buddhist 
bound by his creed to believe in the prophecies before mentioned, 
will be disposed to decide that*it^s the chronolobggy and not the general 
narrative of the history that requires Pu | 

The smallest. amount of curtailment न ! 6०7 necessary for the 
adaptation of the preposterous terms ro to some of the early 
rulers of Ceylon, to an admissible duration,’ of human existence, 15 
about 60 years, between Wuisayo and De \A‘NANPIYATESEO ; and a 
similar amount of retrenchment, between Y)zwA NANPIYATISSO and 
DorrHAGÁMINI, which would bring down the landing of Wiusaro from 











क. 0.,543 to 423, being a period, (by the dou {ble retrenchment) of 120 


years; and the accession of D&gwANANPIYA jusso from B. C. 307 to 
247, being a period, (by the second single re trenchment) of 60 years 
~ Thereffect which this adjustment has in teynding to reconcile the 
Ceylonese with the European chronology will) be noticed, after an ex- 
















‘amination of the contemporaneous portion of ७. E history. awi 


M However justifiable it may be to disturb, fon these grounds, the 
date assigned to the landing of Wisaro, ` E. there is no other 
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evidence for the support of that date than a,pretended prophecy, and 
while the train of events adduced to sustain that date, incontestibly 
shows an anachronism, in excess, of 120 years,—I can see no tenable 
plea on which the correctness of the Buddhistical era founded on the 
death of Sa‘xra in B. C. 542 can be questioned. 
. There is a chain of uninterrupted evidence in the bistorical annals 
of Ceylon from B. C. 161, to the present day, all tending to the. con- 
firmation of the authenticity of the date assigned to that era, The 
inartificial manner, also, in whichathat chain of evidence is evolved, is 
so different from the guarded adjustments that take place in the four 
preceding centuries, that it still further tends to conciliate confidence. 
It will be seen in the Mahdwanso that the duration of the. reigns of 
all the kings subsequent to DurrHaAGA/wiN! are strictly within the 
bounds of probability ; although these terms are seldom stated with 
such precision as to give the fractional part of the last year in. each 
reign. The abSence of this minutix of chronology must. necessarily 
conduce, in a long line of successions, to an aggregate accumulation of 
a trifling anachronism. Accordingly when we suddenly come upon a 
date, recorded to mark the epoch of some great religious schism, or 
decyphered from-some obscure inscription, and we apply that informa- 
tion to the correction of the current narrative, we find, as we ought 
to find, in the absence of artificial arrangement and falsification of 
data, accumulations of trivial anachronisms amounting to four, five, 
and six years, in the long intervals that.have elapsed between each of 
those dates. 
And again, when we find that these dates, rarí nantes in gurgite vasto, 
adjust themselves re oectively with tHe year of Sa’kva’s death, and 
prospectively with the present year, A. B. 2380, or A. D. 1837, with- 
out.deranging. (excepting to the limited and necessary extent above 
noticed) any of that epormous mass of details involved in a history 
extending over & duratión of twenty centuries ; it is impossible without 
rejecting incontrovertible evidence, to question the correctness of the 





Buddhistical era. | N mas 

. With this conviction, for perhaps it will be called prejudice, strongly 
impressed on my mind, pf the correctness of the date assigned to the 
Buddhistical era, I look] to the details of the three ensuing centuries 
of the Buddhistical hist@ry of India, for the correction of the blote and 
discrepancies which European criticism will detect and expose in. its 
era of CHANDAGUTTO'S) reign ; and the. consequent. inaccuracy, of the 


dates.of the SECOND and THIRD CONVOCATIONS: ois soolo ate 
I have not yet met i* Buddhistical records; with any prophecy, or: 
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other restraint, dictated either by superstition or imposture, which 
should have compelled Buddhistical authors to work out their Histo: 
rical narrative so as to bring the 10th year of K&ra'soxo to the 100th 
year of Sa'kva. But some such restraint or motive must doubtless 
have operated to have led te the manifest distortion of facte, which 
represents that the SECOND CONVOCATION was held at the close of the 
100th year after Sxxya's death maa 
In the ensuing translation it will be seen that no less than eight 
of the leading members who officfited at the sECOND CONVOCATION 
"had beheld TArHXco^TO." Supposing them to have been only seven 
years old, even (the earliest age at which mOviciates are admitted), in 
the year Tarna’aato died, * these respositories of the whole word of 
Buddho" must have been 107 years old at the time they took their 
leading part in the SECOND CONVOCATION. On this point, however, 
the Makdwanso contains very specific information. In the 4th 
chapter in describing that convocation, itis there stated 
|^ SABBAKA"MT wis at tliat time high priest of the world, and bad already 
attained a standing of one hundred and twenty years in the ordination of 
“Uposampada' SABnBAKA' Mt, Sarno, REWATO, KUJJASOBHITO,) Y asso, the son 
of KNA'EONDAKO und SAMBUSO, a native of Sána : these six théros were the disci- 
ples of the théro A'NANDO. WA'SABHAGA'MIKO and SuMANO, these two théros 
were the disciples of the théro ANURADHO ; these $ pious priests, in afore- 
me, had seen the deity who was the successor of formes’ Buddhos. 
* The priests who had assembled were twelve hu 
these priests, the théro RrwaTo was at that time the | 
As the * Uposampada" ordination could not be obtained, even in 
the early ages of Buddhism, under the age of 20j, it follows asa neces- 
sary consequence, if the authenticity of this history is to be admitted; 
that” this hierarch was 140 years old when he presided over this con» 
vocation, "No person surely will dispute the justice of my questioning 
the correctness of this chronology; or take ciem himself to deny 
that the correction of the anachronism here:/pointed out demands a 
curtailment of at least GO years... M ditiveortieoam: potest 
lam perfectly aware that in suggesting f this inevitable retrench- 
ment of-GO-years, I pro tanto increase and i d, precisely double: 
the amount of tlie pre-existing anachronism to the European date 
of the reign of SANDRACOTTUS. ‘All, therefore;, that I am entitled to 
deduce from! this’ anachronism is that there [ïs an` undeniable and 
intentional perversion of historical data in tl'e first century of the 
Buddhistieal era. "Whether this perversion car : } Be corrected, either 
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* From the date however ofthe scono CONVOCATION in the 10th 
year of KA'/LA'soxo's reign, a pretended prophecy already quoted, does a 
occur to fetter Buddhist annalists, and compel them to make the 218th 
year of Sa’xya, fall to the 4th of the reign of Asoxo. | 

If without reference to any of these prephetic dates, or historical 
predictions, we follow the narrative history of the Buddhist patriarchs, 
and which is termed “ the sacerdotal succession," we shall find ample 
justification for throwing equal discredit on the dates of both convo- 
cations. In that narrative will b® found a consecutive and detailed 
account of no less than ** six generations of preceptors’ having inter- 
vened from.the death of SaA'kraA to the meeting of the THIRD CONVOCA- 
TION; comprising a period of 235 years, and affording an average of 
about 39 years for each preceptor. SABBAKAMI, a member of the first 
generation, is represented to have presided over the SECOND convoca- 
TION, and MocGcALIPUTTATISSO, à member of the sixth generation, over 
the THIRD convocation. Had we no other dates given to us, than 
those of the death of Sa'kvA, and of the THIRD CONVOCATION, we 
should, dealing with averages, place the S¥COND CONVOCATION over 
which SABBAKA’MI presided within 39 years after Sa'kya’s death, and 
in that case the sentence “‘ these eight pious priests in aforetime had E 
seen. the deity who was the successor of former Buddhos,'' instead of 
being a glaring absurdity would have amounted to an obvious proba- 
bility. But the unfortunate imposture, emanating apparently in Moa- 
GALIPUTTMTISSO, which asserted that SABBAKA'MI had suid in the 
SECOND CONVOCATION, ** In eighteen, plus one, hundred years hence, a 
calamity will befall our religion which we shall not ourselves witness,’ 
in reference to the schism that MocoGALIPUTTATISSO suppressed in the 
reign of Asoxo, has {led to these fatal, and at the same time clumsy 
distortions of historical and chronological data, by Buddhist authors. 
— cing the SECOND |convocaTion over which SABBAX ami presided 


the 100th year, they Bre obliged to nssign to him the age of nm 
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years, and to make it appear also that the age of the first genera 
rs had not thén passed away. And at the time the THIRD 

Li risen «vocATION was held, (only 135 years afte the seconp, Moccarr 
"PUTTATISSO, who presidéd over it, is represented in the ensuing extract 

e to be of the six genefations of preceptors and “an aged- ज़ 
E Maháwenso m with greater distinctn 
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and, on the other, that only 135 years thereafter, the head of the 
LN church was of the sixth generation, and at that time of the advanced 
age of seventy-two years 

It is not possible, therefore, to recognize the correctness of any of 
these dates, which are based» on pretended prophecies, and in rejecting 
them as fictious we are reduced to the necessity of adjusting the 
events comprised in these three centuries by two points only, on which 
alone any relmnce can be placed, viz: the Buddhist era of Sa'xva's 
death, B. C. 543, and the Europeffn age of SawNDRACOTTUS, (about) 
B. C. 325. If (as is stated) SANDRACOTTUS reigned *34 years, his 
son BINDUSA’RO 28 years, and the THIRD CONVOCATION was held in the 
17th year of Asoxo’s inauguration and 21st of his reign, we shall 
have to place the THIRD CONVOCATION in B. C. 242 instead of B. C. 
807, which (as the 1$th of Asoxo falls to the Ist of the Cevlonese 
monarch DEWA NANPIYATISSO) would accord with the preceding ad» 
justment of the Ceylonese chronology within the trifling amount of 
six years. 

Although the general result of this adjustment only produces an 
alteration in the Buddhistical chronology of this period amounting to 
E 65 years, still it is one calculated to occasion an extensive derangement 
in the foregoing table, from the very T ce of iis assumed 
'elaim to minute accuracy. | 

"1 do not despair, however, of seeing these digcrepancies accounted 
for in due course of time. We know that the Biráhminicaleuthorities 
‘arrange the Mágbhada line of succession differently from the Buddhis- 
tical. There is evidently some qonfusion in thé durations assigned to 
the reigns of the ten Nanpos. But whenever,,or by whatever means, 
the adjustments are made, they must be made,: to the limited extent 
of the above anachronism, in direct defiamte of the Buddhistical 
‘authorities extant in Ceylon; and by hitting; blots, and detecting 
“inaccuracies which have inadvertently escape':) the notice of the pious 
‘impostors who have spared no pains in eng, avouring to interweave 
the prophetic and falsified chronology of j,hdia and of Ceylon into 

— w= ?Y- क 231 A 
'an'illustration of their ingenuity, I dinum the following extract 
nother part of Buppnaonoso's Atthakal\ha. | 
* ‘In the teighteenth year of the reign of AJA‘TASA : the supreme BuppHo 
$ ned । Scans | bodman. In that very year, prince Wuisayro, the sou of prince 
no, and the. arch of T'ambapanni, repairijng to this Island, rendered 
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it habitable for human beings, To the fourteenth year of the reign of UnA^YA- - 


BHADO, in Jambudipo, WisAvo died here. In the fiftcentl year of the reign of 
Una'/vAnE ADO, Paxpuwa’sapewo came to the throne inthis island, In the 
rues year of the reign of Na’Gapa’so there, PANDUWA’SADEWO died here 
the same year, AnHAYo succecded to the kingdom. In the seventeenth year 
of the reign of SUSUNA GO there, twenty years of the reign of ABHAYO had been 
completed; and then, in the said twentieth year of AnHAvo, the traitor Pax- 
DUKA'RHAYO usurped the kingdom. In the sixteenth year ef the reign of 
KA'LA'SOKO there, the seventeenth year of PANDUXA DHAYO'S rgign had elapsed 
ere Tue foregoing (yenrs) together with this one year, will make the eighteenth 
(of bis reigu). ln the fourteenth year of the reign of CHANDAGUTTO, PANDUKA ^ 
BHAYO died here; and MurAsiwo succeeded to the kingdom. Inthe seven- 
teenth year of the reign of DnAMMASOKO rája, MuTASIWO rója died, and 
DxwaA'NANFIYATISsO rója succeeded to the kingdom. | 
"nm From the Parinibéánon of the Supreme Buddho, AJA’TASATTO reigned twenty- 
four years, UDA’'YADHADO, sixteen; ANURUDDHO and १1०४०७०, कर hteen. NAs 
ADA SAKO, twenty four Susuna’co, cighteen years His son KA'LA SOKO, 
twenty-eight years) The ten sons of KA'LA'soxo reigned twenty-two years... Subs 
sequently to them, NAWANANDO reigned twenty-two years. *CHANDAGUTTO, 
twenty-four years, Binxousa/ao, twenty-eight years. At his demise Asoko 
aucceeded, and in the eighteenth year after his inauguration, ManiNDO théro 
arrived in this island. This royal narration is to be thus understood,” 


The. fictitious eynochronisms attempted to be established in. this 
extract, between the chronology of India and of Cey/on, are; it will.be 
observed; most successfully made out. "The discrepancies as to. the 
year of Aja^rAsATTO's reign, in which Sa^kvA died; as to the compari- 
son between Ka'/La'soko and PANDUKA/BHAYO, and as to the duration 
of the joint rule of x and Muxpno, as well as that of 
CnaxDAGurro, all mjanifestly. proceed from clerical errors of the 

will bg seen by the following juxta-positions. = =- 
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17th of Dhammasoko, ..« +.) +--+. डै39 ers rr AS ER — — — 
With these pre aratfry remarks, the design of which has béen 
y explained, 1 shall proceed to translate the following * 


descriptive of the secon and third ‘convocations, taken fr 
troduction in Bupvussfoso’s Aithakathé on, the, Winayo. 
E IU bassen si hide fonisienr z? n^ à pe "*bfurdQqo DEn TETS ® 

© In n preceding note, I) have stated tliat- 1 consider: this: date, though ams 
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Seconp CONVOCATION. 


It is stated in the account of the FIRST CONVOCATION on the Wis yor 
that, in the first place, this question was asked by the vengrable MAnA’KAS- 





AS- 
SAPO. ''Belo't:i, Ura‘tr where was the Párájikan first propounded ?'" and 
that after other prescribed interrogatories, he questioned him as to its import, 
its origin, and as to who the party concerned was. 

In the course of that discussion, most fully illustrating (the Párájikah) even 
from the cause that gave rise thereto, it was set forth by the beloved Upa’ yi, 
who was desirous of explaining every circumstance connected therewith, speci- 
fying even by “whom it was originated, and by what circumstances it was 
occasioned, beginning with, “ At tha" period the sanctified Boppno was 
dwelling in W'eranjá'' and the rest that appertained (to the Párájikan) 

It must be distinctly understood that this was thus spoken by the beloved 
Ura'rt: at the FIRST CONVOCATION, (it did not originate at the SECOND CON- 
VOCATION). From this quotation alone, it is satisfactorily shewn, by whom 
and when this was said. If it be asked in this place—Why is this adverted to 
here?—the answer is, with whatever object that ‘' Nidánan" may have been 
investigated by the venerable MAHA’KASSAPO (at the FIRST CONVOCATION) 
with the same object in — of thoroughly illustrating that '' Níddnan"'—it is 
begun now also from the commencement with the words, ‘‘ It is so said by 
bim (Buppno).'' Be it understood, however, that when these words were spoken 
by the beloved Ura’xi even at the FIRST CONVOCATION, it was admitted to be d 
quotation (Buppuo not being then alive) 

By the foregoing it being sufficiently explained by whom, when, and on what 
account, (the Winayo was first propounded in convocation) the details whereof 
will be found in the respective Máfíká, it now remaing for me to afford these 
further explanations. f | 

dst. By whom it was received* (from Buddho) । P deos à 
2ndly, By whom it has been handed down. 4 | 
! 7— ( Md) Yu 
y. Where it was authenticated 
‘For the purpose of explaining these points the passage, '* At that period the 
sanctified Buppmo was dwelling in Weéranjd—'' and other similar passages, of 
which the Niddnan of the Winayo is composed, having, been quoted, it was duly 
set forth—by whom it was received by whom it was handed down and where it 
was authenticated, beginning from the very commencement, thus: ** From the 
mouth of BHAGAWA’ bimself, it was received by fp venerable UraA'/r1; and 
trom his mouth, both before the Parinibidnan of yHA'c^ATO by many thou- 
of Bhikkhus who had obtained the six — and after the Parinibbónan 
— by the théros who had held th (rrRsT) CONVOCATION on 
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Dħammo, having MARA’'KASSAPO for their chief.” 
anded down? . 
y in b ur first from the théro)JPA'LI it was perpetuated, 
| to the period of the THIRD CONVOCATION, 
E "Hence the appellation of the '* &cháriykn. 
Li tors. "These were! the five victors over sin; 
I १६ qorton 
* Literally “ upheld'* asa burden is sustained which is passed from one per- 
son to another, without being set down. gis cored N oa ३६:४७ ४७2 u "ai^ 
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Rate DA ARD SÓóNAKO, 51698 ७90, and TissAMOGGALIPUTTO who perpe- 
yo, wninterruptedly from generation to generation, to the 
THIRD CONVOCATION, in the land celebrated by the name of Jambudipo. 

t The venerable UpA’ti having learned, from the mouth of BHAGAWA himself, 
this Winayo, in its appropriate text (the Pali version) implanted it in the hearts 
of many. In the fraternity of that venerable, personage, from amongst those 
who having learned the Winayo, and acquired a knowledge thereof, those who 
attained the condition of Puthujjand, Séótápanna, Sakaldgámi and Anágdámi 
transcended the limits of enumeration. Of those alone who were sanctified (by 
arahathood) there were one thousand 

DaA'sAKO was a disciple of his fraternity He having learned the same from the 
mouth of the said UrA'Lz, similarly propounded the Winayo. In the fraternity 
of that venerable person, the Puthujjand and others who, having learned the 

Wimayo, had acquired a knowledge thereof, were beyond the limits of compute- 
tion, The sanctified alone amounted to one thousand 

SÓNAKO was n disciple in the fraternity of Da'sAxo tbéro. He learned the 
Winayo from the mouth of his preceptor DA’sAaxo, in like manner, propagated 
it, In the fraternity of this venerable personage also, the PufAujjand and others, 
who, having learned the Winayo, acquired a knowledge thereof, were beyoud 
the limits of computation ‘he sanctified alone amounted to one thousand, __ 

SicGawo was a disciple in the fraternity of Da’saxo théro, and having learned 
the Winayo in the fraternity of that théro, became the chief of a thousand Ara- 
Aanta. Jp the fraternity of that venerable personage, having learned the Winayo 
he acquired a knowledge thereof, as to the PutAujjaná, Sótápanná, Sakatágámi: 
Andgámi and Arahan{d, there was no computing their number, either in hun- 
dreds or in thousands.) At that period in Jambudipo the number of Bhikkhus 
was very great. The supernatural gifts of the théro MOGGALIPUTATISSO, will 
be celebratgd in the rn D CONVOCATION. 

Thus this Winayo- iem be it known, has been handed down through 
these generations of pregeptors, from its commencement to the THIRD CONVO- 
CATION. In order to th* due understanding pf the THIRD CONVOCATION, this 
connecting narrative sho ild be borne in mind.  . 

~The five hundred sanc and supernaturally gifted théros, who had MAHA - 
KASSAPO for their chief, Perae held the (FIRST) CONVOCATION on Dhammo, 
and caused it to be universally glorified, and having lived the full measure of 
human existence, rel 1 from all human frailties, were extinguished like . 
lamps exhausted of oil. > 2 ABER € TS IETS, Pf "n wes tea fe? 
Thereafter when, ia the| prescribed rotation of night.and day, a bundred genre 
had elapsed from the Pa: bánan of BuAGAwWA', certain Bhikkhus resident 
Wésáli, natives of Wajjt (decided) as follows: © ^. © S 0 05 50 sigs 
Th servation t in horn is allowable,’ cbe oe "wem 2E 
' + The allowance of two inches is admissible — 0 णी s, 
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-} Eg T7 ISIS nsisted. 
yam Priests can only k l P salt for seven days. The innovation. ४०१८४५१५५४ 

, it might be retained for any period. — {== 
substantial food after midday, Here it is allowed 
g sun is two inches long.. soria (snam Siis 
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^ * Indulgence in the country is allowable.” ** + Ceremonies in (sacerdotal) 
residences are allowable.’ ४४ fObtsining subsequent consent fa allowable.” ** $Con- 
ity to the example (of preceptors) ix nllowable.' “ | Aeceptance of whey 

¢ distinct from milk) is allowable.’ ** 4 The acceptance of (fermented toddy 
sembling) water is allowable.’ न The use of seats covered with cloths (with: 
out fringes) is allowable; “++ Phe acceptance of gold and silver is allowable.** 


These were the ten indulgences which they put forth Art i 
To these persons, the rája KA’LA soko, the son of SusUNA'GO, extended bis 
ction | 


P that period, the venerable Y Asso, the son of KA'kKANDAXKO, in the course 
is pi rimage among the inhabitants of Wajji, having heard that certain 
bbikk us of Wésdli, natives of tt Wajji, were propagating these ten indulgences, 
thus meditated. ** Having myself heard of the calamity which is impending 
over the religion of the deity gifted with ten powers, should I be deficient in my 
ions (to avert it) that proceeding would be unbecoming of me: wherefore 
d ios these impious (characters), let me glorify DAammo." | 
Wherever Wésdli might be, thither he proceeded. There the venerable 
YAsso, the son of Ka’KANDAKo, sojourned in the Kufágára ball in the Mañá- 
| wibáro at Wsáli. On that occasion, the bhikkhus of Wésádli, natives of 
fVaiji, on the Upósdthá day in question, filling a golden basin with water, and 
placing it in the midst of the assembled priests, thus appealed to the devotees of 
Wésdli ` ho attended there. “ Beloved! bestow on the priesthood either & 
Ke A RE. or half, or a quarter of one, or even the value of a mára: to the 
priss it ‘will afford the means of providing themselves with sacerdotal 
requisites” All that occurred (subsequently) up to the meeting of the SBOOND 
CONVOCATION (will be found in the Saffasatikakandako) | i 
There were selected (for the CONVOCATION) seven hundred bhikkhus, neither 
more nor less. From this circumstance tliis convocation $n the Wingyo is call- 
d also the ti Sattasatika'" (the convocation of the seven udred) E 

» At this meeting twelve thonsand bhikkhus tssembled, 1 ‘Ought together by the 
rtions of the venerable Yasso. dn the midst of these, by the interrogation of 

the venerable Re’waro, and by the exposition of the Wixayo, by the théro Saws 
AK hh “the ten i dulgences being thoroughly AES BOF jadgment (of sup- 
















BAKA 
ression) was finally pronounced. 
i) muet. 1051 ur -h s obe Tm dan "7 
LR ITI Pons! wy IX YTD OBS} atium a i 
© That they might partake in the country, what is denied to them at their 


witiér s; wherens both are forbidden. 


“That t they might perform certain ceremonies in their residences, which could 
only be observed in the Updsathd hall. | | ! 
3 Consent ought always to precede any act connected with religion. | 

6 No example is admitted as an excuse, if the act itself be forbidden, 

|| Whereas whey as a component part of milk is considered to be substantial 
pss uch cannot be partaken of after 12 o'clock. 

jted beverage i» admissable = © ` T 
‘with or without fringes dian be used Bt bond 
precious metale are prohibited. =- >a) OR bles. PT + 
AAS oi ७2 ose goal. b ३४५1४ ३७ %७८ १८०८४७ bie i 
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Thereupon the théros deciding ** Let us again hold a convocation on DAammo 
and Wineyo ;"' and having selected seven hundred bhikkhus, the maintainers of the 
three Pitakáni, utl gifted with the qualification of sanctification ; and assem- 
bling at the Wdlukdr@mo wib&ro at W'?sali, and, in the manner that Mana’Kas- 
SAFO had held the (rrast) convocation, having purified the whole Sásanam of 
dehlements, revised in convocation the whole ofeDAanrmo and Winayo, according 
to the several divisions of the Pifakdni, called, the Nikáyo Argo and Dham- 
makkhando. 

This convocation was brought to a close in eight months; and from its having 

been held by seven hundred bhikkhus, THIS CONVOCATION lias Been universally 
called the Saffasafika; and, taking into account the one held previously, it 
is also called DuriyA’sANGirt (the 5४0009 convocaTion) 
5 (it is thus recorded in the SaMasalikakando) ** From amongst those 
théros by whom THIS CONVOCATION was held, the most renowned were, SABBA- 
KAMI, Sarno, Re*waro, KHUSJIASGBHITO, Yasso and SAwMnBu^vTo of Sana: 
they were the diciples of ANANDO; and in nforetime had beheld TA'THAGATO. 
Be it known, however, that, there were also SUMANO. and WA'sABMAGA'MT. 
These two were the disciples of AXNURADHO, and they also in aforetime had seen 
the Tatna’eato.’’ 

Whosoever the théros might be by whom the second convocation may have 
been held, the whole of them were individuals of great weight, celebrated by 
their deeds, and sanctified (by arahathood)- 

This is the secoxp CONVOCATION. 

" "The events intervening between the sxconp and rurkp CONVOCA- 
TIONS are stated in ta Atthakathá in grent detail, particularly in re- 
ference to the dicium history of MoGca.trutrratisso, by whom the 
‘LAS? CONVOCATION Was held. A succinct, but perspicuous, histori- 
eal accoufit of whi period will be found in the 5th chapter of the 
Maháwanso. Jt wi be sufficient for my present purpose to give 
the names only of the théros, who werg the sacerdotal successors to 
Upåli, to whom t Winayo division of the Pitakataya was en- 
trusted at tbe rinsk CONVOCATION. It has been mentioned in a 
foregoing paragraph |that his pupil and immediate successor was 
-Da‘saxo- and that SÓNAKo was DaA'saxo's disciple. His two disciples 
Cianpawass and SiGdAwo, were adult priests at the termination of the 
"SECOND CONVOCATION, |which, as already stated, was held at Wésdli 
the close of the first, century after the death of 8097७0, being th 
‘year before Christ 443 uide 

On them was imposdd the task of converting the youth Tisso, the 
_son of the Bráhman Moaoaus, who, it was predicted by the priests 
ONVOCATION, was destined to subdue a caln- 
ity that they foretol would befall the religion of BuppHo dn one 
dred eighteen y I that date. FU — D sd 
‘resume the tranglatic Atyhakathd with th T | 


serving to show tbe continuity of the sacerdotal 
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at which the circumstances that gave rise to the THIRD CONVOCATION 
occurred. Tt is here of importance to notice that the existence of 
a version of the Atthikathi on the Pitukattaya at tha! period is speci- 
fically mentioned 
.. The following is the passage I allude (०: 
~“ From the following day, Tisso entered upon the study of the word of 
Buppno. Then becoming a sámanéro, and postponing the study of the Wena- 
gapitakan (as tie most difficult) he acquired the knowledge of all (the rest) of 
the word of Butinuo, togetherwith the Atthakathá. From the time of his being 
ordained Upasampadé, continuing to be Protected (by Stcaawo and CHANDA- 
WAGGI) he became miter of the (whole) Pitakattáya. The said two persons, 
the one the preceptor, and the other the ordainec of MoGGALIPUTTATISSO having 
deposited the whole of the word of Buopno in his hands, and lived the ordinary 
measure of human existence, demiscd 
-í Subsequently thereto, MocG^riruTTATISSO, devoting himself to the pre- 
scribed course of sanctified meditation, and attaining arakatheaod extensively 
propagated the Winayo. 
“ At this period, the rája BINDUSA’'RO had an hundred sons. All these Asoxo 
sleatroyed, reserving only prince Tiaso, who was born of the same mother with 
imself. . This murderer having reigned a period of four years without celebrat- 
ng his inauguration, at the close of the fourth year, which was the 218th after 
the parinibbánan of TATHAGATO, entered upon the supreme sovereignty of all 
Jambudipo, as one united empire. By the preternatural manifestations which 
attended his inauguration these miracles were wrought,’ 
. These miracles and manifestations will be idie] in tlie Mahawanse 
They would occupy too much space in this article, छा 0 are not essential 
to the continuity of the history of the Buddhistieql! scripturgs. 
The Atthakathá proceeds thus : y 
“This rája for a period ofthree years from his inauguration, lived out of the 
pale of Buddhism, an heretic; and in the fourth year became a convert to the 
word of BuppnHo. llis father BiNoUsA'no was of the bréliman faith. He 
"distributed (daily) rige-alms among eight thousand herétics, consisting of bráh- 
‘mans, and to brálimanical beretics of the Pandaráwga and other sects. While 
Asoxo was contiduiug to bestow these alms within his palace, in the same 
anner that it had been conferred by his father, on a certain occasion, while 
standing at a window, having noticed these persens taking their repast with 
unbe, g avidity, without regard to decorum, restraint over their appetites 
and devoià of all decency in manners, thus meditated 7‘ Surely it is requisite that 
a Pres , such as these, should be conferred with discri/nination ; and in an appro- 
| also.’ पे : ¢ 
* ving come to this resolution, he thus addressed his courtiers * Go, my 
friends, and each of you fail uot to conduct into my palace those fraternities of 
brébmans u estecm to be pious characters, that I may bestow alms on 
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them." ing ४ * Lord | most willingly,” and conducting to his 
P hec nce . ja, J wakd, Nigathe and other devotees, said, 
4 | ^mahá 
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१६ Thereupon tbe rája causing superb seats to be prepared within the palace, 
asid to them, * Proceed ;' and as they entered, ‘take (added he) each of you the 
seat spproprinte té yourself ;' they, without discrimination, (as to seniority, or 
superiority in sanctity) seated themselves, some on rich seats and otbers on 
wooden forms. The rája noticing this procedure, and being convinced that 
there was no spiritual merit among them, the appropriate repast having been 
served to them, allowed them to depart. | 
M While he was in the observance of this practice, on a certain day, standing 
at the window, he noticed passing the palace yard, the Sámanéro 1४२1016090 who 
had overcome, and who kept in subjection and thoroughly controled, the 
dominion of the passions: and who was gifted with the most perfect decorum in 
demeanour. JInquiring * who is this NiGnópno?' he s told, he was the son 
of prince Sumawno, the eldest of the sons of the rája BiNDUSA'RO,"" i 
~ ‘Phe narrative of the Atthakatha then enters into the personal history 
of NicnónpmHo, the flight of his mother pregnant of him from Pdtilipuras, 
on the occasion of his father, and the other sons of BriNpusa' no, being 
massacred—his birth, education and admission into Buddhistical ordi- 
nation, and ultimately NiGrRéDno’s conversion of his uncle Asoxo, 
who was then supreme ruler of India, to the Buddhistical faith 
| The Atthakathd also contains the account of the conversion, and sub- 
sequent ordination into priesthood, of 11530, the younger brother of 
A$oxo, who had already been elevated to the dignity of '' Opardja 
(which would appear to be the recognition of the heir presumptive) as 
wel as of the ordination of prince AGGIBRAHMA’, the husband of 
Asoko's daughter SANGHAMITTA and finally, that of his son Ma- 
mHriNDo, celebrated E his conversion of Ceylon, and of the aforesaid 
daughter SANGHAM a’. For all these details, also, I am compelled 
from want of spice, to refer to the fifth chapter of the Mahawanso 
resuming again m translation of the’ Athakathd from the point at 
which the incidents which led to the THIRD CONVOCATION being held, 


are set forth 
— While these advar 
religion, the heretics 
finally, unable to ob 
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their own peculiar cre 
Although they were unabM 
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ps and honors were conferred on (the Buddhistical) 
hayá) deprived of those advantages and honors, and 
m. even food and raiment, out of covetousness of those 
Kaving assumed Buddhistical ordination, set forth each 
saying “ This is Dhammo,'  '* That is Winayo.'". 
o obtain regular ordination, shaving their own leads 
yellow robes, they sauutered about the wiháros, aod 











intruded themselves durigg the performance of the *Upósatho and TPawárasa. ` 
fr. as at the [Sa@hghakamma and $Ganakamma meetings of the priest- 
१५४५४ ‘these persons] the bhikkhus would not perform the Updsatho rites. 
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se Periodical rites, onies regulated by the changes of the moon.. . 
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"At that crisis, MooGALrPUTTATISsO théro thus meditated. © Now is this 
जड judgment manifested: at no remote period it will craw into a serious calamity? 
which no person will be able to suppress, who continues to*dwell among tiiesé 
persons." Transferring therefore the charge of his fraternity to the théro MA: 
MINDO that he himself might lead a life of seclusive devotion, departed for the 
*Ahoganga mountain (mountain beyond the Ganges) 
These heretics, although subjected to every degradation, by the bhlikkhus, as 
m. well nè by the Dhammo, the Winayo and the ordinances of the divine teacher 
(Buddho) ; and ghey had utterly failed in attaining the condition prescribed by the 
Dhammo and Winayo, nevertheless gave pise to various (calamities, which were 
hike unto) excrescences, defilements, and thorns, unto the religion (of Buddho),; 
= some of these flocked to the fire (as an object of adoration): others scorched 
themselves in the manner of the  Panchatdpa sect: some prostrated themselves 
towards the sun : others began to declare (openly) ** let us destroy your Dhammo 

: and Winayo.'' Thereupon the congregation of bbikkhus would not perform either 

the Upósatha, or Pawárana rites with them; and suspended for a period of seven 
years, the performance of the Upósatha: continuing however to dwell at the 
Asókárámo wibáro (at Pátilipura). This circumstance was reported to tlie 
rája, the monarch directed this command to be signified to one of his officers. 
“ Repairing to the {wihéro and suppressing this matter, cause the performarice 
of Upésatha, to be re-established." This officer not being able to obtain any 
further explanation fcom his sovereign, referring himself to the other officers of 
state, said, ‘‘ the rája is dispatching me with this command, * repairing to ti 
wiháro and suppressing this affair, cause the Uposatha to be re-established :' 
in what manner am I to suppress this matter ?'" They replied: ‘* We think 
thus; on any occasion that a (rebellious) province is-to reduced to subjection, 

e traitors (who raised the rebellion) are put to death. jIn the same manner, 
should there be those who refuse to perform the Upés Jha, the rüjg must wish 
that they should be put to death.” | 

“Thereupon this minister repairing to the wibáro, aot sembling the bhikkhug 
thus addressed them: ** I am sent by the rája, with this \command, * Cause there 
the Upósatha to be re-established.’ Lords! perform, therefore, instantly, the 
Upésatha." The bhikkhus replied * Together with the heretics we will not 
perform the Upósatha." The minister, commencing = n the pulpit of the chief 
priest, with his sword chopped off the head of each (wilh successively refused). 

z The théro, T1580, observing this officer in the commission of this sacrilegious 
act thought : “ The rája would not send him to slaughter théros: most 
assuredly this must proceed from the misapprehension of this officer ;'' and 

“i e up) placed himself in the seat of him who bad (last) fallen. He (the 

ster) recognizing the théro (to be the brother of his sovereign) unable to 

pode aint pon, repairing to the rája, thus spoke. *',Déwo! I have cut off the 
a | e of bhikkhus, who were recusant in the performance of 

] -Jd ४८६ sec 9» १३७ ton omy | 

AJh with this word written Ad@ganga Pabbato, which would signify 

‘the mountain of the subterrancau Ganges.'' r 

Having four fires “around them while the sun i^ shining, which made the 
e fau » 73 
t The 8९86600 wiki इसे Pálilipura named after Asoxo, by whom it was 
built, vide Mahawdnso Y | 
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Upésatha; and in» due order came to the turn of thy illustrious brother, the 
théro Tis80: what shall Ldo?’! The rája, the instant he heard this, exclaiming, 
'“ Wretch 1 What? Thou sent by me to slaughter the bhikkhus ?'* and being 
answered, |* Yes, Déwo 1"! agonized ns if a flame had been engendered in his 
body! and rushing to the wihbáro, he thus addressed the théros ond bhikkhus. 
* Lords! this officer, unauthorized by me, bus ddne this deed: by such (an uct) on 
whom will the sin fall?’ Some of the théros observed : That person committed 
the act by thy direction: the sin therefore is thine.’ Others saul, * The sin is 
equal in both of you." Others again thus spoke, ** Why, mahgfija! was it thy 
intention that he should go and slaugléer the bhikkbus ?'* = No, lords! 1 sent 
him with a pious intention, saying, * restoring the priesthood to unanimity, 
re-establish the Updsatha."' ‘‘In that case, thy intention being pious, the sin 
rests with the officer alone." The rája perplexed (by the conflicting @hswers) 
inquired, !! Lorda ! is there any bhikkhu, who is capable to restore me to the 
solace of religion, by removing this perplexity?" ‘* There is, mahárája: his 
name is MoGGALIPUTTATISSO: he, removiog this perplexity of thine, is capable 
of restoring thee to the solace of religion." On that very day, the rája dispatched 
four théros, learned ia Dhammo, each with a retinue of n thousand bhikkhus and 
four ministers, each with a suite of a thousand persons, saying, *' Return briog- 
ing the théro." They repaicing thither, thus addressed (MoGGALIPUTTATISSO), 

The raja calls thee." The théro did not come. For the second time, the raja 
sent eight théros versed inthe Dhamma, and eight ministers each with a retinue 
of a thousand persons, who thus delivered their message : ** Lord! the mahérhja 
having desired us to sny, * hecalls thee,' added, * return not without bringing him." !! 
On tlie second ००७७६०७ slso, the tliéro did not come? The rája inquired of them : 
"Lords! I have sent twice, why does the théro not come." ** Mahárája! he 
refuses to come, because he hus been told, ‘the rája calls... On bis being thus 
invoked he may comes * Lord! religion is sinking: for the salvation of religion 
render thy sid to us!' (" Thereupon the raja adopting that message, sent sixteen 
théros versed in the D * and sixteen ministers each with a retinue of one 
thousand persons. rhjn also inquired of the bhikkhus: ** Is the théro an 
aged,or & young : * Lord | (they replied) he is aged.’ ** Lords! will he 
mount any vehicle, or arfate palanquin ?** ** Mahárája ! he will not mount one." 
ss Lords! where does the /théro dwell ?"? ** Mahárája ! up the river." . 

The rája then thus add*essed his mission: ** My men! such being the case, 
spreading a state canopy over a vessel, and accommodating the théro therein, and 
stationing guards of honor glong both banks of the river, conduct him hither.'' 
The bhikkhus snd ministers proceeding to the residence of the théro, delivered 
thie message of the ráj«. |On hearing this message the théro instantly rose, 
taking up the skin carpet (pn which he was seated) saying: ** From the com 
mencement, my destiny ict entering into the priesthood was the salvation of 
religion: nowis my appointed hour arrived.” Pt arbos rarya mate 

On a certain night, the | rója had this dream. .'' To-morrow, the théro will 
rea Patiliputto." The Hream comprised these particulars—a perfectly white 
x approachin the rája, and feeling him from head dowowards, seized 
he right arm (dq hatthé). The following day the réja putthis 
fof dreams.“ I have had such a dream: what ia. to 
ere is some pre-eminent personage who will grasp 






















tion (१४०१६) pun, on the above Páli words. 
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- At that instant, the rája receiving the report that the théro was coming, repair- 
ing to the bank of the river, descended into the stream, till the - — ter gradually 
rising, reached his knees; andapproaching the théro, presented to the disem- 
barking théro his right arm. The théro laid hold of his right arm. The sabred 
guards observing this, at once coming to this decision ** letus decapitate him," drew 
their swords out of the scabbard. *For what reason did they do this? Because such 
was the established practice in regard to royal personages. Should any person seize 
the arm of a ‘Aja, his head is brought down with a sword. The rája perceiving this 
(movement) by the shadow only (which fell by him) exclaimed ** on account of an 
offence committed in a former instance, &owards the priesthood, I am already 
deprived of peace of mind : offend not the théro also.’ 

. Why did the théro scize the raja by the arm ? 

As haphad been sent for by the rája for the purpose of solving a (panhan) 
question, on that account, regarding him in the light ofa disciple of his, he laid 
hands on him*. 

The monarch establishing the théro in his own pleasure garden, and encircling 
it on the outside with three rows of guards (gave the order) ** Watch over his 
safety." He then having bathed and anointed the feet of the théro, seated him: 
self near him ; and for the purpose of satisfying himself on this point. *' Is the 
théro competent, dispelling my doubts and settling the controversy that has 
arisen, to save the religion ?’’ thus addressed him : ** Lord! I am desirous of 
secing a miracle performed." ** Mahárája ! what description of miracle art thou 
desirous of witnessing? ‘* Lord! an earthquake.” ‘* Is it, Mahárája! the 
whole earth that thon desirest to see quake, or only a portion thercof?'' ** Of 
these, lord ! which is the most miraculous 2!” ** Why, Mabárája 1 in a metal dish 
filed with water, which would be the most miraculous, tofmake the whole or half 
the water, quake ?’’ ‘* Lord! the ha!^2 ^: In the same manner, Mnuhárája! it is 
most difficult to make only a portion of the earth quake." “‘ Suck being the 
case, lord! I will witness the quaking of a portion a | of the earth,''^ ** For 
that purpose, Maharaj! within a line of demarkationg in circumference one 
yojuno, on the eastern side, let a.chfriot be placed, with one of its ** wheels 
resting within the line, On the southern side, let a horse stand, with two of his 
legs resting within the line: on the western side, let a poan stand with one foot 
resting within the line: on the northern side, let a : el filled with water be 
placed, the half of it projecting beyond the line of deny rkation.'' 
~. The rhja caused arrangements to be made accordingl(7. 
O The théro having been absorbed jn the fourth jhanon, in which is compre- 
hended the half of the abAinnd, rising therefrom, v$uchsafed thus to resolve” 
* Let a quaking of the earth, extending over an yojanif in space, be visible to the 
rája.' On the eastern side, the wheel of the charjot resting within the line 
only, shook; the other did not shake, In the same nasaner, in the southern aud 
the western sides, the feet of the horse, and the foot of the man, together 


"= Itis not possible, in a literal translation. t° avey implied significations. 
The dedication of a youth to be brought up a disci] in the priesthood is ००७- M. 
sidered an offering. The circumstance of the r5 " in this instauce sceking 
religious instruction, as a disciple would, is consid». ९० to place him also in the 
light of an offering; and hence the grasping hi^". n, is the acceptance of an 
derbi" “तक mer Lamia v] Aare 
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with that moiety of their bady resting within the line, shook. On the northern 
side, the ew vessel also together with the portion of water (appertaining 






to tint mo | hich rested within that circle, shook ; the rest stood undisturbed: 

The rájaw ssing this miracle, and being thoroughly convinced then, that 
the théro was endowed with the power of saving the religion, thus submitted his 
own doubts for solution. **Lord ! I sent a minifter to the wiháco, saying, "Ads 
Justing the (sdhikarnán) matter in dispute, cause the Updsatha to be performed. 
He repairing to the wiliáro, deprived so many bhikkhus of life: on whom does 
the sin fall?" | M 

"Why, Mahérája! was it thy integtion, that he, repairing to the wiháro, 
should slaughter the bhikkhus 3°" 

'* No, Lord!" 

"Then, Maléréjat as thy intention was not such, the siu is not thing’ and 
thereupon for the purpose of demonstrating his reason, be explained himself by 
the following suf/dn, commencing with these words (of Buddho) ** Bhikkhus! 1 
am explaining that which constitutes an act with intent. An act with intent can 
only be committed by (the instrumentality of a member of) the body, by (means 
of) utterance, or by (the wilful design of) the mind." For the purpose of illus- 
trating this subject, he discoursed thus from the * Titira Jdlakán. '* Malihrija, in 
nforetime (ina former existence) in a certain country, a snipe thus inquired of a 
devotee. ‘ Many (snipes) flock to me, saying, ' our relation dwells here, and 
calamity befalls them (in consequence of that visit to me by being ensnared by 
the fowler) My mind is disturbed by painful doubts (as to whether the sia of 
that calamity rests on me) 
E: devotee repli, ‘ Was this thy intention; viz. enticing these (birds) 

ther by tlie sound off my voice, or the attractive display of my person, let 
them be ensnared and dpstroyed.’ ^ Re ~ s 2* 
'* No, Berd!’ rejoiped the snipe 
— The devotee then (hus summed up the matter. = ——— 

6६ * If thou hadst no @sremeditated design, unto thee there is no sin, The act 
affects only the wilful, ngt the undesigning", agent: for it is thus said: ‘* If. the 
wind be not influence Wy malicious intent, the act committed will not affect the 
agent, nor will the taint Bof sin attach itself to the virtuous, who do not wilfully 
devote themselves (to s 1 practices.'')" '' 


„+The théro having thus @@%emplied the matter to the dle: continuing to dwell for 
structed the monarch in the 


days there, in the (oyal pleasure garden, in 
doctrine (of ०००७०) - 34144 V 
^ On the seventh day, tf raja bavidg assembled the priests at the Asdkárámo 


























wiháro, and bavi © a partition with a curtain, and taken his seat (with 
MoGcAtrpurratissy) within that curtain, dividing the bhikkhus professing 


sections, and calling up each sect separately, thus 
t faith did Buppno profess? Thereupon the profes- 
à '* The Sussata faith," and so did the Ekaeheha 


n Amaráchikkhápika, the Asauiwdda, the Néwasani 
ría seo, aW > 


different faitbs, into 


interrogated them, — '* Wh! 
sors of the Sussufa faith, r^ 


the Anfanantika, 
å, the Üchohéda the. 
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18374; | Note-on the Geography of Cochin China, 237 
The rája "having previously been instructed io tlie doctrines (of the orthodox 
faith) readily distinguished that these were not bbikkhns, but mas cs. Sup- 
ing them with white dresses, to be substituted for their tal yellow 
robes he expelled them : the whole of them amounted to sixty thousand 
Then seuding for the other priests, he thus questioned them, 
_** Lords | what faith did the supreme Bupvuo reveal ?"’ 

** Muhárája ! the * WibAajja faith ?'" * 
: On receiving this answer, addressing himself to the théro, he asked: ‘* Lordi 
was the supremé Bioppuo himself of the Wibhajja faith ?'* 

Being answertd in the affirmative, the rája then saying '* Lord! the religion 
is now purified: let the priesthood sow perform the Upasatha ;'' and conferring 
on them the royal protection, re-entered the capital 

The priesthood assembling together performed the Upasatha. The number 

hit bus who assembled there was sixty lakhs, The théro MoGGALIFUTTA- 


TI*80, suppressing iu that community the professions of the creeds of other 


eects, propounded to them the Kafháwaffhuppdkaran. And then selecting, and 
setting apart, from among the sixty lakhs of bhikkhus, one thousand bhikkhus, 
from amongst those who were the sustainers of the text of the three Pifakani, 
who bad overcome the dominion of sin which is to be subdued, and who were 
masters of the mysteries of three Wijja,—in whatever manner MAHAKASSAPO 
d Yasso théro had held their convocations, on Dhammo and Winayo, pre- 


: 







ely in the same manner, holding a CONVOCATION, and purifying the whole 

dsanan from all impurity, he performed the THIRD CONVOCATION. At the 

c c sc of the CONVOCATION, the earth quaked in various ways. 

३६ This CONVOCATION was brought to a close in nine months. Tt is also called 
 '"SAHASIKA'" because the CONVOCATION = c 

d ousand bhikkhus, and on account of two having pra 


THIRD CONVOCATION, I 
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lated from a memoir kindly communi,;, ; 
डव M. Marrs’ Brey, 


ing of the géegraphy of Cochin ~a 
whose works on this subject are in many re&pects highly valuable 
das not: feared to advance that our knowledge of this country has 
become more’ obscure the more it has bt andled by successive 
Writers, who contradict one another. In pitje of the respect due to 
author of Mirre’ Bnus's celebrity, (who névertheless is, I believe, 
a A firesi °; eographist,—or, which is the e thing, a traveller 
-~w Signifiea '' vestigated,'' also '* verified." ०34. 
+ We must — — author for presenting his contribution in English, 
yet eaa Am trouble i the wa to an Editor, b * difficulty of pustisg 
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738 Note on the Geography of Cochin China [eara 
Who bas made the our.of his library,) I will venture to throw some 
light on "ud he has regarded as so obscure, and to prove that this 
country. hi o 5o unknown is now become familiar to many. "This 
country, says he, *" once comprehended with Tong-king under the 
general name of Anam, was separated from it about 600 years ago, 
for the first king named, Tix Vuono, who was ulso the first 
conquerors in 1569, held the government until 1614, first as prefect or 
governor, then as king “ We are ignorant," says thé*same author, 
“under what particular name tbe natives then desigfated or now 
designate the country. That of Anam is too extensive a term :"—thus 
according to our author's notions it is too extensive; but he favors us 
with no proof in support of his opinion Ask a Cochin Chinese 
„Whence he is ; he will reply, ‘I am of the kingdom of An nam.’ These 
two words signify the ‘peace of the south ;"—an, peace; ñ south 
Some sovereigns of the country have endeavoured from superstitious 
motives to change this name to Nam viét, Dai viet, Viet nam ; but these 
names, employed only in their edicts or in the laws of the realm, are 
.not in vogue among the people, who always call themselves * children 
of the country of An nam.’ It is true that a stranger may sometimes 
hear natives in lieu of An nam pronounce the word Ai nam or En nam ; 
which is thus explained. Superstition, and a pretended respect for 
some of their parents’ relations or ancestors forbid their pronouneing 
_ Certain names, Thu-£9r example, if you ask a Cochin Chinese whose 
father bears the najstropf An, whence he comes ?—He will tell you, 
from Ai nêm. | ed th: l “त ost 
The name of ; us डा which we translate in Europe by that of 
China is the$'***name of the country. It is also that which 
) ५५९5९४० books to designate it, although our 
6 yi the Japanese gave it the name of Co/chin- 
try 1$, pest of China ;’ and that Europeans thence 
loy the s&emjterm. I believe on the contrary that the 
t rung of f ochin China is rather to be sought in the two 
TR , and Cochin. The Portuguese who first to the 
jes hay having fancied ome resemblance between the coast of An’ nam 
e Malabar side of India, and connecting this 
na, gave it the joint hin China 

































proximity to 


, She t is, the Chinese Co hin. . who 
He: ० कम arises snother question; what are the limits of this 
country? “La natur des lieux, l'extension de lw mation et celle 
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MTOR WSs? OS ७07 ७2937 i 
mn abandonnerons point cet usage commode." It is our author who 
speaks: but bow melancholy is it for the reader to h a màn of 
talent thus framing geographical systems in his head rec to 
follow newer or more exact information because it does not tally with 
the “ usage commode," o» to speak plainly, because it would give a 
little more trouble, | À 
~. {Jf recent or ephemeral conquests,” says he, ''have Brought the 
coasts of Camboge under the rule of the king of Cochin China, this is 

no reason for changing a nomenclafüre founded on the difference of na- 

tions and on the situations of countries. The geography of the province, 
offers still greater difficulties. Those who, like some modern navigators, 
extend Cochiu China up to the point of Camboge, divide it mto three 
paris, upper, middle and lower, or the province of Hug.” Here, in 
placing /dué in Lower Cochin China, the geographer commits a grave 
error, for that country is situated in Upper Cochin China. ‘* The older 
travellers," says he, “ give a much more complex division to the coun- 
-try, and one perhaps more exact, but at the same time obscure; by this 
we wil endeavour to determine the following provinces, proceeding 
from north to south.” 

.» Since M. Marre’ Brown prefers the most complicated divisions, and 
seven- those he acknowledges to be most indistinct, I leave him 
«willingly. to indulge in his peculiar taste. A residence of many years 
in, Cochin China having enabled me to run over all the provinces 

from the 17th to the 9th degree, north lat., I will attempt, to clear up 
what has seemed to him to be so obscure 
so he division of Cochin China into three parts is certainly the most 
-eonvenient. Going from north to south and beginning with about 17° 30’ 

rth lat. the first province, or prefecture, is called Quang binh, the 
«second Quang tri, and the third Quang dá'c. These three prefectures 
s compose what is properly called * Upper Cochin China,’ or vulgarly 
c (or sometimes Phu ? Fudn*) from the name qf the capital which lies 
~in the prefecture of Quang dá'c. But this name Quang dú'c has been 
-changed by the present king. Pretending to be the son of heaven and 
> ig to give a name in harmony with this high title, he has desig- 
lit Phu P thá'a thién ; i, e. ‘province which enjoys the influence of 


heaven !' | 
| Before passing to other provinces, 1 A observe that the terms 
J employ to e the names of provinces are those most in use; 
ieee entr pubs) 5 - | 
ay? interrogative siga here hs Shet —* 
. rising i ice—we huve n var 
the — 27 ts तर Bishop's system 
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and best known to the inhabitants : for there are provinces, which 
have received new name from, his majesty, though. such are only 
emploved in‘ edicts and in the writings of the mandarins, the. people 
adhering to the ancient appellations. For example the. prefecture of 
Dóngnai or province of lower Cachin China, is now called. Bicu hoa, 
and the part known by the Europeans under the name of Sai_gdn is now 
called Gia dinh*. (In writing the native names in Roman characters, I 
follow the method adopted alike by all missionaries. of different, uations 
for the last 200 years. The same may be said of the Tongking. 
names, but as in the latter language there are sounds foreign. to «the 
European ear, it is necessary to introduce new symbols to express 
them. For this purpose the letter nearest approaching the sound has» 
been modified by the addition of some accent or, diacritical mark, 
which will be found explained in the preface of my dictionary now. 
under publication, but which it would be out of place to enter upon in. 
a note on geographv.) m %७ 3. meld 
Central Cochin China commences about lat, 16°, extending to about 
10° 45’. It comprehends six provinces, or prefectures, viz. Quang nam... 
or cham: in this province is situated the fine port of Touron named 
Hin by the Cochin Chinese, Four or five leagues south of this bay is 
the city of PAai-pAó which was for along time the focus of the commerce . 
with foreign "dede ru Ihe wars which desolated this kingdom . 


* 










TENS FE NE YN 
* If it be asked why j these chnnges? I will answer, that frequently super 


stition has most to do with it. Sometimes the old namehas not been th bt 
noble enough—and sometimes simple caprice has guided his majesty's will which 
none dare thwart. Tota) ratio est voluntas facientis. It i thus that from a 
whim the king will rase 4 whole city und ré-ereet it at some distance, or on 88 — 
th of his making d map, the city was placed on the left side of the river, 
becausc it happens now d: be on the right? I make this remark in reference to. 
the map of Cochin Chink which will appear with my dictionary, ७ 5 the , 
strppg town of Sai gin ia l wer Cochin China has been utterly destroyed — d 
bis majest: ghe to build|unother st some distance, but | know mot 
»recise po of the new town. Why is this? 1 bave said above. Agsiain - 
; tak n by a pagan mandarin who witbstood a siege - 
orn áng's troops succeeded iu October 1535, iu retaking: 
the place, guid by superstition, discovered that the situation of the 
town was not propitious :—-and tliat a divicer should select a better, T p 
accordingly trauaferr .- "The diviaer will have assured t ४ ibai 
min w.spot dwelt th agreat. dragon for which they dave wo great | n 
enn is thus * king revenged. himself vu the infidelity of hiwwabjecté | 
ro E D nade 2 बु > og Sa sapiat उ in 
"Ec iu d 
senna Tartini api nit dri wv amdoi 
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YA towards the close of the last century have given a mortal blow to this 
» town. It is now inhabited partly by Chinese, who keep up a thriving 
commerce with their countrymen. The country is fertile and pictur- 
esque. Itis on the south-west of these mountains that the Cochin 
Chinese resort to procure the canelle or cinnamon which is preferred 
in China to that of Ceylon. A three-days march takes you through 
this province: into the neighbouring one of Quang ngai or Hoa ngai 
which has les» breadth than the preceding, but which runs back from 
the senshore towards the mountains inhabited by the Moi, the most 
= terrible of the savage races that occupy the whole chain of mountains 
7 skirting the kingdom. Cinnamon is here also made, but sugar is 
thé‘chief object of traffic. The frequent incursions of the hill say ages 
to repossess themselves of the plains, forced many of the inhabitants to 
retire. Since the last 40 years they have succeeded in restraining the 
wild. people in their forests, and the population is again increasing 
From Hoa ngai you pass into one of the finest provinces of the realm, 
where from 1780 to 1753 was the capital of one of the usurpers known 
ufider the name of Tdg so'n or mountaincers of the west. Its ordinary 
name is Qui nho'n ; others call it Qui phu ?, or Binh dinh. It possesses» 
3 many porté, but the finest and most vast is that known by the name 
of Cw'a gia. In every part of this province are to be seen those half- 
ruitied brick towers which prove that the countr* once belonged to 
the ancient and powerful kingdom of Ciampa, reduced about 80 years 
ag by the Cochin Chinese who have raised themselves omis ruins, ° 
1 .has.many.cocoanut-trees ; the oil of this fruit and the ropes 
prepared with. its fibre, as well as the areca (betel) and so xe little silk 
formits principal branches of commerce ` 
Next follows the province of Phi yén, whica forms a kind of 
amphitheatre, and offers to the view finc fields of rice, gardens of areca 
and betel, in the midst of which appear here and there the humble 
ý habitations of the rich proprietors. This provinee furnishes the best 
horses in the kingdom.: It is separated from thelprovince of Nha trang 
by, one.of the highest rocks or mountains of the country, which is 
thence called Ded ca?, or ‘chief of mountiins This province 
extends for six days’ journey: it is thinly peopled. Itis here that 
tet enc built a strong town about A" or four leagues from 
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the po t of the same name. It stood two sieges 
in without falling into the hands of the ee They cultivate- 
the, mulberry here with success and maintain thriving business in 
silk. This province produces the species of baumier called amyris ambras . 
sianit, -.lt:runs from the tree of a blackish co d aud has a sinell 

* which may vie with the liquid amber of Linneus 
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- “The last province of central Cochin China is Biñ Thudn. This pró- 
vince was formerly the seat of the capital of the kingdom of Ciompa 
whore inhabitants, now reduced greatly in number, have retired to the 
foot of the mountains, abandoning to their new masters the sea const 
us well as the long sandy range (parag®) called the desert of Cochin 
China. "^ - "Série i 
Ciampa was formerly & considerable state, known to Europeans only 
wt the time of its decline. Before the 15th century &f our era, this 
kingdom was bounded on the north’ by Tongking, on the south by 
Camboge, on the east by the sea, and on the west by Laos and the 
mountains of Fun nam. The latter people has several appellations 
among the Cochin Chinese ;—such as Lói, Thudn, Thiéng, &c. It 
appears from the chronicles of Java that they had a brisk intercourse 
and close relation with the inhabitants of the Malayan archipelago. ln 
the 15th century the queen- wife of the chief sovereign of the isle of 
Java was a daughter of the king of Ciampa. Ebony is very common 
iu this country, but the wood which is the most precious, and which 
is sufficiently abundant is culled‘ eagle wood,’ of which the first quality 
sells for its weight in gold; the native name is Kt nam. This wood, so 
celebrated among the orientals for its agreeable perfume, possesses also 
medical properties, rd olii 
“The province of Sith thudn stretches from about lat. 1 1° 45’ north to 
10° 45’; where corhmences lower Cochin China; which comprehends 
all the f Car e overrun by the Cochin Chinese, This province 
called Dófig nai, sómetimes Sài gòn by the natives and Europeans, is 
properly named Gal dinh. It includes six prefectures. The first and 
nearest to Binh tħédn is called Bién hoa or Dóñg nai; the second, 
Phan yéf ‘or Sai gån, which is the fortified town of the same name, 
The third is Dinh Pu'd'ng, vulgo Mi tho; the fourth is Vink thanh or 
Long hó: the fifth Chdu dòc or An giang. The sixth is at some leagues 
from the sea, and is dalled Ha tién, and by the Europeans, Cancao; 
This lust prefecture /extends its jurisdiction from the island called 
Hn tram in the gulf of Siam, to about lat. 10° 40’ N. [tis «this 
ह tes the kingdom from Siam. It is on this-island also, 
(which es isle of /'he guard) that is stationed a legion of soldiers 
the!frontier. On the south, the island of Pulo-ubi, 
e the igname, plant) situated in lat. 5? 25'north, forms the 
Wnünceof tbe MAngdom. =t ५५ £ 2122470432 sew AL o db 
“prom the above skétch it is seen that Cochin China contains fifteen 
Wectüres and' ten provinces ; for the vast prov ince of. 
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Tongking, which since 1802 has been reunited to the kingdom of 
Cochin China, lias twelve provinces, and fourteen prefectures, . Two 
provinces, those of Thaun and Nam have each two prefectures, » The 
first beginning with Jat. 17° 30’ N. is usually known as An or NgÀ£ an. 
it is on the other side of the river Sóng gíanh which formerly separated 
the two kingdoms. 

E Here follow the names of the other prefectures, proceeding north» 
ward to lat. 23° 30, viz. : Thanh nói, Thanh ngoai, Hung hoa, Nam 
thu'o'ng, Nam Aa, Hai dóng, Kinh bae, Sa'n tay, Cao bang, Lang bae, Thai 
nguyéa, Tuyén Quang, and Yén Quang. This last rests on the Chinese 

= Province of Cangtong. 

"Four of the provinces above enumerated are distinguished as eastern, 
western, southern and northern, respectively, according to their situa- 
tion as regards the royal town which is placed in the centre of the 
four, and which is called Ke? cho’ or hae thánh. ‘They are also 
named ‘the four governments’ embracing therein six other provinces. 
The two remaining aré called ' the outer government.’ 

The province of Xa’ thanh, which is divided into two prefectures, or 
trán, is celebrated in the empire of Cochin China as being the country 
of the three royal dynasties : first, of the dynasty of Lé, or of the Vua, 

V kings of Tongking, whose princes latterly only retain the empty 
title of king, without taking any share in the administration :—the 
dynasty of Trinh, whi,^ although it. never held a higher title than 
Chúa (lord, or regent;;.exercised all authority in the state :—and 
thirdly, the dynasty q, Nguyen, which after holding —— 

—Cochin China as Chic or regent, broke from the yoke of Tongking,, 

^ has exercised ७७४०४७ and independent sway for thirty-four years over 

Tongking and Cochin China combined. Five provinces may be distin, 

guished es maritime, to wit; Xu’ nghé, or Nght an, Thanh nói, and 

Thanh ngoai, Nam thu'o'ng and Nam ha, Hai dong and Yén Quang. . ` 

| ^ The province of Nam, or south, though not the most extensive is the 
~ most beautiful and the best peopled. It has hardly any mountain tracts, 
while the other provinces on the contrary have many mountainous 
than level ones. Ke ?cho’, the ancient capital of T'ongking belongs pros 

J — rly to none of these provinces. It serves as a focus or common centre 

toth provinces as before stated. Its name of Ke ? cho 

which signifies the market, or chief market, isjthe vulgar appellation 

of the town. «Its real name is Thanh long thành, the city of the yellow 
dragon. It was constructed in the commencement of the sev 

“when Tongking was only a province of the Chinese empire, 

ied. b an officer of the emperor. It was then called .La 

of La rc — tenth century, the first. 
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Ea dynasty Dinh erected another town in a place more to the. west, 
alled Hoa tu. It served but a few years as aresidence of the Tongking क 





kings. Af After 40 or 50 years they abandoned it and now the traces of - a 
its existence are hardly to be discovered, The first king of the dy- 


insty Ly, who mounted the throne in 1010 re-established the town of i 
tir and changed its name to that of Thánh long thánh or city of | 
the yellow dragon, because of a pretended vision that this prince had ^, 
on the great river. Although Tengking is watered by a*great number 
of rivers and streams, the most remarkable is that to Which is give 
the name of Táng-ca ?, or great river. I may remark here that none of 
the rivers of Cochin China has any distinctive name applicable to its - 

whole course. The natives employ the general term of Sóng, river, 
— thereto the name of the principal place by which it passes: so 
that The river changes its name continually, and the na einployed + 
apples directly to the portion of its course intended to be alluded to. 
The great river of Tongking has its sources in the mountains of China. 
It runs north-west to south-east, traversing the provinces of Tuyéa 
Quang, of the west, the royal town, and the province of the south, at 
the foot of which it discharges itself throggh several channels iuto the " 
sea at the bottom of the gulf of Tongking. About 50 years agọ 
Wessels used to mount the river as high as Hi£n or. Ham, about. 25 
gues, from the sea, where the French and English had formérly a 
e mouth of the river is 4 ructed by shoals which 7 
esels to enter. The : native dargques, even 
ow ir w eT? art ar eT Alene 

|, for the sake of perspicuity, 1 — e number of pre- 
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factory ; but now 


no longer permi 


























were subdivided in o several districts. The worp ince is cala ' 
AG’ in Cochin Chinese, and prefecture Tran. Aliough the Tau uroer- af 
ectures has not creased,na Ine provinces remain in statu quo, 
EM erra. ben made in the mode of administration in 1833. za 

Mana, well din Chinese literature, seeks always to«equa] 
he 











not surp2/és ls model, the Chinese emperor. Mına Mano then 
nited. two i i res under the inspection. te superior man 
‘in which the latter resides is called Tinh, or. 
-Oinces.' ‘This first.commander bears the name of 
préectare which js attached to the * head-quarters' 
* Sanh, and the civil preteet bears the title of 
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The Pracel or Parocels, is a labyrinth of small islands, rocks and 

£ sand-banks, which appears to extend up to the 11th degree of north 

latitude, in the 107th ‘parallel of longitude from Paris. Some navi- 

gators have traversed part of these shoals with a boldness more for- 

tunate than prudent, but others have suffered in the attempt The 

h. Cochin Chinese called them Cón uáng. Although this kind of archi- 

‘>. pelago presents nothing buterocks and great depths which promises 

s more inconveniences than advantages, the king Gra Lone thought he 

had increased his dominions by this eorry addition. In 1816, he went 

with solemnity to plant his flag and take formal possession of these 
aN) rocks, which it is not likely any body will dispute with him. 
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हे Ill.—0On the Bibos, Gauri Gau or Gauríká Gau of the Indian forests 
ड 7 By B. H. Honcson, Esq. Resident in Nepal 
* To the Editor Journal Asiatic Society. 
'*I have the honor to submit to vou the following subgeneric and 
specific ‘characters of that magnificent wild Bovine animal, whose 
*kull Mr. Evans recently exhibited in your Society’s rooms Amongst 
my drawings, transmitted to England two years aco you May remem- 
ber to have seen delineations of this animal's cranium, pourtrayed 
compnratively with those of Bubalus, Bos and Bisonus. ‘The dis- 
tinctive characters, as therein depicted, were ée: tainly sufficiently 
striking, and were noticed by me at that time J— I had had 
opportunity to examine the whole bonv frame h ses, I did 
not venture to give public expression to my Convietion that this 
"mal would be found to consjitute a new ty "i of the Bovide. I 
have recently had such opportunity, and my hesitation has censed. I 
‘have no longer any doubt that the Gouri Gau df the Saul forest and 
of the hilly jangals of south Behar, is a Bos nor a Bison, 
"7 but an intermediate form; and, from the vague /indications of writers 
~ ë Pappréhend that the Fossil Urus of Europe*, and AngisToTLZ's Perri 
wild bull with depressed horns, were other spefies of the same type 
^ “Whether óuf species be identical with thi Gaurus or with the 
T , oo etri itis impossible to conjectdre ; since the descrip- 


">ti 













em amount to little more than the tilttle-tattle of sportsmen, 
‘most unwarrantably (as I conceive) adopted irtto science by men like 
गावात. St. Hirargg, and H. Surra, who hale, some of them, made 
‘Bisons of these animals, and others Tauri, ac ording to the almost 
४ unaided dictates of mere ae on! My subgeneric and specific 


classification continues 
-— 


a 





of Dos Urus, 





746 ^ Specific characters. of Bibos, .. (Sern. 


in ite present crude state, this -prolixity cannot. be avoided. You 
already ९0९०६०३. good delineation of the skull*: .I subjoin. herewith 
one .of the bony trunk.. From the combined characters of the two.] 
deduce my subgeneric designation ; and. to prove .the .fixedness- of 
those characters, I may add that they are, equally conspicuous in-both 
sexes; the most remarkable perhaps of them—vizi the signal deve- 
lopment, of the, spinous processes of the dorsal vertebra, being also 
fully. revealed in the foetus" in uterot I = a > bee 
rs The trunk I) have sketched. for, yout. is that of a female ;. and you 
bave but to compare it with the trunk of a/cow (any breed). to pers 
ceive in how signal a degree the superior length ofthe spinous pros 
cesses adverted. to, distinguishes Bibos.. Owing to this osteological 
peculiarity, the) back of the living animal, when the head is. down (as 
in the act of grazing) describes almost half a circle from nape to, tails 
Bat, owing, to: tbe- slight. development of the analogous processes of 
the .cervical: vertebrz, and-to the extraordinary height. of. the frontal 
crest, of the head, the state of quiescence in the divinganimal (the 
stand at ease) bits: a deep. fall between the. head land shoulders; 
very unlike: the. continuous downward sweep from nose tà croup 
which is,attributed to the Bisons, and is ascribed in them to tlie deve- 
lopment of the spinous processes of both cervical and. dorsal vertebrze) 
half ७०३1810 in both... If this be so, the: positiomof) the’ ridge: will 
constitute the distinction, quoad hoc, between Bibos:and Bisonus; as 
the, posseqgsion- of । both will constitute a strong: affinity between 
the, two groups, end one which it is:of peculiar importance to mark; 
with reference to € principles by which’ structuré scems:.to' be 
the ruminating animals, .. 1 १७0800 sti dsl) 
the relationship of Bibos to. Bos proper is 51066 
ir common possession of thirteen pairs; of ribs; 
» (exclusive of: the peeuliar frontal crest) and a 
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,f. See Plate XVI. of V | 2 
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“We have no' instance of this litter peculiarity in any proper Bovine 
E diia andy as it is developed even in the womb in Bibos, charade! 
terising before birth the females as well as the males of the ‘race we 
need-look-no further for an essential difference of structure between 


Bos and Bíbos ips 0 | IT ; Fyne १) On? 
~ One word as to the specific namie. | Subhemaehalus i$ bad, because 
us I have now every reason to believe that this animal if foünd in various 


and remote parts of India.  Gourus and Gavews nre bad; bécduse a 
host of. errors cling^to the extant Méscriptions of both, «nd bécause 
we can neither distinguish between the two, nor affirm safely that’oar 
g animal is identical with either” Names tiken from peculiar structure 
are’ perhaps the ‘best. Wherefore 1 «vould propose thé ‘specific name 
of )\Cavifrons for our animal, as the tvpe of this new form, of Which 
one: peculiarity is: the: concavity of the forehead, caused by that ter- 
minal:ascending sweep of the frontals which carries’ them above the 
highest edge of the. bases of the-horns, ‘notwithstanding the extraord 
ditrary. «dimensions - of ‘the’ latter. c The horns’ spread” latitudinallv; 
both, before and behind: the utmost breadth of the frontal erest, butwot 
above it) In well grown’ males the extreme superior limit of the 
'— base@ of the horns is from one to two inches below the crown of the 
frontal;cre*st :- Dbam not aware that this inferior : on of the horns, 
bor: their strong tendency, towards the Bubaline skape (depressed and 
angular) iá tobe traéed in. any true Bovine animal ==- : 
6 The- popular: name: of. Gauri's bull (from Gau 
might suggestithe sufficiently euphonious and a 
of! Gaurianus, but it. is objectionable, because bh 
that its popular proto-type is applied indi«crimi 
ir पक "India, some. of. which are propably B 













(as Gauris) and 





probably.congeners.of. our Bibos 16940 ni te jaa vítaeis 
& bus Geo ७३००५) Romn Aira Bovioa.>) jvodsio! tal bsod s$ 
> *dGeuus Bos; Subgenus (?) Bibos;jmob. ^ ^7. ^ "ono 


Subgeneric character? > SOIT SND 
Aieia "anu* foréquartérs esceedingly large. ^ Cranium bovide ih its 
Feneraleliaracter; but much more massive and depressed: its bre 
‘Hetweet the! orbits egual to thé height, and half of the 168 NS Oe 
ब their’ proportions, déeply concave and sur- 

inarie test rising Above the bases of the 
tome Porc plane of the skull vertical, equal to the frontal planes 


yw straighter, with less Hevated condyles, than - 
rs of ribs. Spinous processes of. hi — Ver. 
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tebrz extremely developed with gradual diminutiap backwards, causing 
- the entire back to slope greatly from the withers to the croup. Neck 
sunk between the head and back Dewlap evanescent. Horns short, 
very thick and remote, depressed, subtrigonal presenting the acute 
* angle of the triangle to the front. : | 
- Species new and type, Bibos cavifrons, nob. Gagri gau of Hindus. 
Habitat, Saul forest 

Specific character.—Large wild Indinn Bibos with fing short limbs ; 
short tail not reaching to the houghs, brond fan-shaped horizontal ears; 
smooth glossy hair of a brown red or black color, paled upon the 
forehead and limbs; tufted knees and brows, and spreading green horny 
with round incurved black tips, and with soft ruggus bases, furnished 
posteally «ith a fragrant secretion. 

10 feet long from snout to rump, and 53 feet high at«the shoulder; ~ 
head (to the crown of forehead) 23 inches, and, tail 33 inches, 
Female rather smaller, but preserving all the characters of the male, 

N.B.* To all appearance two other species of Bibos may be found 
in the fossil Urus of Europe, and in AnisTOTLE's wild bull of Persia 
with depressed horns. These I would call, respectively. 

®, s4 2. : Classicus. 

be TD. 3. Bibda Aristotelis. 
— Nor are these animals thus mentioned idlv: for the MEE w 
e av stimulate curiosity: travellers in Persia may 

possibly yet discove the living species alluded to by ARISTOTLE ; whilst 
-if further research into the fossil remains of the ancient Urus of Europe 
should bring to light the trunk as well as skull of that species, it 
"^ ES be a most interesting circumstance to find that our Indian 
ests yet shelter a type of form long since swept from the surface of . 
ie globe in the Western world: and the proximity of the Himdlaya - 
'enders such a contingency at least probable. „~® 




































The Gauri Gau n र quits the deepest recesses of the Sdl forest, है d 
voiding wholly the proximate Tarai on one side, and the hills on 
५.4० — other. lt is gregjarious im herds of from 10 to a le 
a reponderating (over the males in the herds, th ven in à 
oe lsuallv two or three grown males whose conjoint 
7 A 5! herd, there are ५ §' ose conj 
ss Office it is to guide afd guard the party, This office is discharged 
1 uncommon alertyiess, proving the animal to great ‘per ` 
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spread, of necessity, in order to feed, but in moving to and from their 
ष्ट, pastures, they advance in single file, along the narrow beats made by 
themselves, by elephants, rusas, and other large tenants of this 
solitary and seemingly impenetrable wilderness. e 
On an elephant and in the day time you may, if you show yourself 
distinctly, approach the herd with facility, and I have seen the males 
- stand with a careless indifference within a few paces: probably be- 
cause they fgar not the wild elephant, and are never molested by 
sportsmen with the aid of the tame* one, the sastras having decreed 
2 that the “Gaari is like unto Bos." No gentleman of the country 
will attempt to kill the Gauri ; and plebeians, if they have less tender 
consciences, have ordinarily no adequate appliances for the work. 
Men of low caste, who have pursued the animal to death, with the 
aid of good guus, describe the chase as very exciting. You must 
plunge into the deepest part of the forest ; eschew all cooking, because 
of the odours exhaled; and all dress, because of its unusual colors. 
Three or four men, provided only with water and parched grain for 
food, proceed to the vicinity of the known haunt of a herd, and, taking 
up their abode in a tree (for fear of tigers) thence descend daily to 
fr *stalk' the animals, on their feeding ground. The quarry found, the 
huntsmen spread, under cover of the jangal, and surround the little 
^ grazing plot. In doing so, they carefully avoid getting ‘ between the 
wind and the nobility’ of the Gauri, for he has an exquisite sense of 
smell; and, should a keen eve be hesitatingly directed on the moving 
huntsman, he must instantly stand like a stock, fill the suspicion fade 
away. In this manner the approaches are made, and many times 
without success, owing to the vigilance of the herd which the least 
unusual symptom causes to retire into the thick jangal, and often with 
astonishing speed considering the bulk of the apimals. In such case 
j^ the hopes of that day are blighted wholly: but, should no suspicion 
| be excited, and the party;or some member ff it, be able to creep 
within 30 or 40 paces, with a tree at hand ७ fretreat upon, the fire is 
a given, and the tree instantly climbed if the pgliut of assault have been 
NY, by the wounded animal. ‘Otherwisd, the cover is kept and 
the fire repeated; for, it is seldom fatal at) once, and the whole 
|J indignan ner possibly, but, more probably] the wounded individual | 
at ^w will scor t, secking only to disdover the injurer. Woe पे 
| him if he be vered and cannot [climb his tree; for the . 
* will e \ fen vengeance, and, not satisfied with death, 
trample e corpse to pieces. | the tree be epa Nw ` 1 
P igne. thi 
| tx pom 
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not. In the latter case; he may ‘starve, unless his comrades shoot the 
Ga In the former case, Hie may work his will’on it; for living; it will 
not stir from the spot without vengeance ; and though ® gin be pointed 
in its very face, and repeatedly discharged, it will continue goring the 
tree and threatening the assailant,’ till dead. In cases in Which the 
Juckless climber has dropt his weapon, and his companions have feared 
to conre presently to the rescue, the Gawri has been known to keep its 
station at the bottom of the: tree, for; 24 hours, andy jt is believed, 
would never have stirred from the*spoty so long as the man was above 
if the animal had not been eventually destroyed. The Tharts, a tribe 
of native foresters, assert that the Gauri's period of gestation is longer 
than that of the cow; and, from tbe appearance of the.fcetüs in utero, 
there can be little doubt that the season of love is February, March 
One calf only is produced at a time. 

The raw-feetal young iswhite-skinned; its hoofs are goldén yellow ; 
and its head perfectly rounded, in. all the cerebral. portion... 

The voice of the Gauri is very peculiar, and quite unlike that of the 
ox, buffalo or bison, but, as I am not skilled in bestial tongues, I 
shall not attempt to syllable this utterance. s 





IV.— Eztracts translated from the Granthas.or sacred books of the 
Dadupanthi Sect. ! By Lieutenant G. R. Suppons, lst Light Cavalry, 
Second in comman i 3rd Local Horse, Neemuch. ° 


As I find from the/perusal of the May number of the Asiatic Journal 
that you consider My translation of a chapter from the DadupantAi 
Granthas interesting. )] do wmyself.the pleasure to forwardyyou ano- 
ther * On meditation | I may as well observe, that they are not from 
the commencement of the Grantha, but selected by me as being in my 
opinion best qualified to shew the moral ind religious idéus of the sect. 

When not interested, in tbe subject; Ll.chanced to svisit one of 


the Dadwpant Af "i ions at near Sambhur and was par- 
ticularly struck by tiie Coniented FoR countenances of the 


J. sectaries. There wert! a Prineipat and scvel” Professdrs, which 
|| gave the place the = a college. -T he former occupied a 
room at the top of the\ bui g and seemed quite absorbed in me- 
ditation ; the profestots dweVer vere comm dnicative 'enóugh, though 
make ies concerning the:foundersof: their sect, for 
FRASER skp own who 
ha from the best autho- 
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rity, that he. was born a Mussulman.. . The sect is.maintaimed by the 
admission to it of proselytes, aud marriage is, I believe, forbidden, as 
also the growing any hair about the face, which gives to the priests 
the appearance of old women... If I should again have gf opportunity 
of. making inquiries regarding 12490. 1 will not overlook it. In the 
meantime, I beg to subscribe myself, &c. 

है faqiri wa | G. S. 


दाकु, जब्ल मे गगन गगन Hare हे । पुनि Pane faces । 
ब्रह्मजो axle विधिर € Wer भेद विचार |a 
व्यूट्र॒पम में म॒ष दे[षरे पांछों में प्रर्ति[वं ब। 
QU qran राम हें दादु सबचो संग। २। 
me दरपनमां दं Shee तन अपनों quw | 
«Wa विन aq चद्धो दादू पजि we wy) | | 
ary जियेतेचत तिव्लनि में few wife | 
fs asm हर्‌ में turga Wha ४। 
| wr fafa यड दिष्लमंदिर किया दिल्‍लमंदिर WS! 
——— — fani के दिन्नदार cw च्यार न दुजा HE । ४ | — 
मोत तुन्दारा ques कें तुमडॉलेच पिकांनि। | 
दादू दुरिन देथिये प्रति विंव ञ्य जांनि। ९ । 
LE AS कवष्ल जल 'उपजे कयं दाज्यस्त अचि | 9 
बंद हिंचदित चित प्रोतडी या sem सतोनांच्ि ^e | 
ere एक जिचारसे सब थे arr |! 
aie है परमन नदीं सच जिनिरं जन साइ Te! 
wrxmr fecwowrfe ww एक [वचारो तऊनसर भरिक्ताइ । 
याचारी सब जगभखा विचारी facon "d 4 
(^7 7" wr घटमेंसुषचानंद w तव सब ठाडर 
(os Nx gree विन सुषोनद्प्या का इ | ts) 
| ENSE a जिगये रुष्पसण्तो थें wma ४ 
sooo UND का कटे नीं माया बड़ी SR d 
| are स्वष्यममांच्िि स्े। जिनक! को अत्य | ib t. 
| + ५ अवल जिंरांनारांमसा। दादू Pw Fete i ९९ ` Ive 
ine Jeu 9031 41570 "ww 
Ebo «cus आपा घरे m FS D 
nate छे।रो लाया जाइ | ९३। A. 
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खंड सुकलि सबके करे ww gafa नहीं ere. 
प्राण मुकृति सतगर करे are face RIT । १५४ | 
दाळू Swed वणं भस्लिये सोत तप fa ware । 
Wd ga zè देच AW सतगर Bie सझुभ्काडू । ९४ | 
मांहोथो मनका छिकरि लेरावेनिज Sic | 

दळू waew गुण विसरि आ।ड सय च्ये।र। ९६ । 

नांव Har "ew गुण St "द्सासब HIT | 

«rx छा>नांवकों dr fafewn ere । ९७। 
दायुदिन दिन रातारांस भें दिन दिन cmfum ख नेद । 
दिन दिन पोवेरांम रस दिन दिन दरपन- देह REI 
are दिन दिन yaz गुण दिन दिन इंग्रीनास el | 
दिल दिन मन मन सामरे दिन दिन Ste प्रकास | १० । 
SECS संसार मं जोव रांभके पास | 

«m कुछ व्यापे mW कान्त MUS दुषचास | २० । 
काया केये रंग faan चेढा दरि पद्मांदि। 

«x निरक्ष्य छे रहे के।ई गुण व्याप नांदि ERAI 

काया. माडे भय घण सब गण व्याप आईं | 

ary निर भेय घर किया रसे ae में जाइ । ₹२ I 

wes धार शिपनांमरे Ht गुण व्यापे wifi 

रामर चे त्यू है नर V are काल जत्तमांछि | ९४ | 
gen few ga में रचे दादू बडा विवेक | 

मन xeu नदीं चंतरि राधे एक ! २४ | 









(we xa awit ww निसिएकेध्यांत । n 
पर उप्रगारी fya दादू जत्यम ग्यत्न। २४५। 00 ७ 
में मांचीं wi क्या कदा कडा वे "qi . »' 





साथेक Wi विचारि कारि Herm की तौझ | २६ . 

ore sani तक हैठुर किया गुर सुपिग्यान was उष्ठडिस माना से, ई। . 
t vA समक न RITIRO । « 

कळूक wider aa wa agio I * 

wc feri गुण मुष ज्ञान wen । 
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प्रेस भगति दिन दिन बंधे On mis femi 70 $ , 











* e WI "DUO mfa करि afa करि काद्यासार। २८। Tv i 
_ डाकू शिक्षि वरियाँ चकु सब कुछ मर्या) से कुछ WER |. ` 
wren पंडित बावरे क्या जिष बंधे wie) ee) ˆ 
T) va यड मनकी मन मिल्या wi कुछ पाया भेद | fefwiw 





erga where’ । क्यापछि मैरिये बेद । ३१। 7? 
wit पावक । पावके पाणी जाणें नहीं erie —— 
~. E wife fea विचार करि! दष्दू जाँण quii exi a? 
| कुपमा हैं दये wee S| Sant हें सुष icio 70 y 
«rx देष विचार करिं । व्यादि a ae are ae 
सोटा eter वारा मोठा | sie नहों भंबोर ˆ F 
^o cXxrfecwfen mm mfu करि दादु। कियांविचार 1३०” 
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Translation of the Chapter on Meditation. || 
Reverence to thee, who art devoid of illusion, adoration of God 
obedience to all saints, salutation to those who are pious. To Gud the 
first, and the last pn | 
He that knoweth not delusion is my God 
Danu hath said, in water there exists air, and in nir water; yet are 
these elements distinct. Meditate, therefore, on the mysterious affinity 
between God and the soul " -y > 
9. Even as ye see your countenance reflected in n mirror, or your shadow ~ 
in the still water, so, behold Ram in your minds, because he is with all 
3. If ye look into 4 mirror, ye see yourselves as ye are, but he in -— 
. whose mind there is no mirror cannot distinguish evil from good 
| # As the fil plant contains oil, and the flower sweet odour, as butter 
is in milk, so is God in every thing 
5. He that formed the mind, made it ns it were n temple for himself 
to dwell in; for God liveth in the mind, and none other but God 
6. Oh! mv friend, recognize that being with whom thou art so intimately 
connected ; think not that God is distant, but believe that like thy own 
‘shadow, He is ever near thee. | - 
7. The stalk of the lotus cometh from out of water, and yet the lotus 
separates itself from the water! For why? Because it loves the moon 


better. 








. H, St you: meditations tend to one object, and believe that he who 


by nature is void of ,lelüsion, though not actually the mind, is in the mind 
of all TENT ^w 
9. Togone that Í ruly meditateth, there are millions, who, outwardly 
only, observe the f rms of religion. ‘The world indeed is filled with the 
latter, but of the for} ner there are very few. 

10. The heart which possesseth cortentment wanteth for nothing, but 
that which hath it n&t, knoweth not what happiness meaneth. | 
^ 31. If ye would We happy, cast off delusion. Delusion is an evil which 
ye know to be gr but have not fortitude to abandon. he shh 

. Receive that) which is perfect into your hearts, to the exclusion of 

all besides ; abandon Vall things for the love of God, for this. | 
the true devotion. 



























13. Cast off d beco nted with that 
wein. À ttach | | Ram, who is si , and r the thren of 
your meditations to bef upon him. F 


in [their power to take away their own lives, but they 
uls from punishment ; r God 
eserve his mercy 


en nore 
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17. If ye call upon God, ye will be able to subdue your imperfections 
> and the evil inclinations of your mind will depart from you ; but they will 
return to you again when ye cease to call upon him, 
18. Danvu loved Ra’ incessantly ; he partook of his spiritual essence 
and constantly examined the mirror, which was within him 
...19. He subdued the imperfections of the flesh, and overcame all evil 
inclinations ; he crushed every improper desire, wherefore the light of 
P Ras will shine upon him a 
* £20. He that giveth his body to the world, and rendereth up his soul td 
its Creator, shall be equally insensible to the sharpness of death, and the 
misery which is caused by pain 


-— 

b 91. Sit with humility at the foot of God, and rid yourselves of the 
impurities of your bodies, Be fearless and let no mortal qualities pervade 
you. 


92. From the impurities of the body there is much to fear, because all 
sins enter into it; therefore let your dwelling be with the fearless and 
conduct yourselves towards the light of God 
..93, For there, neither sword nor poison have power to destroy, and 
sin cannot enter. Ye will live even as God liveth, and the fire of death 
will be guarded, as it were with water. 

. 94. He that meditateth will naturally be happy, because he is wise and 
* suffereth not the passions to spread over his mind. He loveth but one God 

E ह 25. The greatest wisdom is to prevent your minds from being influenc- 
ed by bad passions, and, in meditating upon the ong God. Afford help 
also to the poor stranger. 

If ye are humble ye will be unknown, because it is vanity which 
mpelleth us to boast of our own merits, and which causeth us to exult, in 
being spoken of by others. Meditate on the words of the holy, that the 
fever of your body may depart from, you 
27. For when ye comprehend the words of the holy, ve will be 
disentangled from all impurities, and be absorbed in God. If ye flatter 
28. When ye have learned the wisdom of the invisible one, from the 

"c mouth of his priests, ye will be disentangled from all impurities ; turn 

J ye round therefore, and examine yourselves well, ia the *mirror which 

wneth the lotus. - 

289. A ditate on that particular wisdom, which alone is able to increase 

in you, the love and worship of God. Purify your minds, retaining only 







Meditate e on him by. whom all things were made. Pandits and 
als f what avail are the heaps of books which they have 


ORO SNS» 


५ £ iix Å # no b 4] , | S 
AS What at does it avail to compile a heap of books? Let your min 
nex ate on | pirit of God that they may be enlightened regard. 
1 — | P 
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ing the of his divinity. Wear not awa r 
d wyesery y y your lives, by studying 

S3. Thereis fire in water and water io fire, but the ignorant know it not. 
He i» wise that meditateth oa God, the beginning and end of all things. 

33. Pleasure cannot exist without pain, nod pain is always accompanied 
with pleasure. Meditate on God, the begisuing and end, nud remember 
that hereafter, there will be two rewards. 

St. In sweet there is bitter, and in bitter there is sweet, although the 
Wgnerant koow it not. Dane hath meditated on the qualitas of God, the 
eternal. 

35. Oh man! ponder well ere thou proceedest to act. Do nothing until 
thou hast thoroughly sifted thy intentions 

36. Reflect with deliberation on the nature of thy inclinations before 
thou allowest thyself to be guided by them; acquaint thyself thoroughly 
with the purity of thy wishes, so that thou mayest become absorbed in Ged. 

37. He that reflecteth first, and afterwards proceedeth to act, isa great 
man, but he that first acteth, apd theo considereth isa foul whose counte- 
nance js as black ms the face of the former i» resplendent. 

35. He that i» guided by deliberation, will never experience sorrow 
or anxiety : on the contrary he will always be happy 
















$9. Oh ye who wander ,in the paths of delusion, turn your minds 

towards God, whe is the and end of all things ; endeavour to 

gin him, nor e to restore your soul, when required, to that abode 
m 


from whence it er ted. 
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vo— History of the Rojas of Orissa, from the reign of Rája Yudhishtira 
| from Vanedveli. “By the lote Awpmhgw STiRLIND 














history is introduced in tbe translator's ** 

published in the Asiatic Researches, vol but 
(im the mented svthor’s own haod) is worthy of 
whence the materials of his excellent memoir were 
dolet oll native sceounte of the kind in their original 
and authorities, quamtem valeant, We have left the 
to save trouble: the scholar cam readily transfer the 
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ed the dewumedha yugu ; having by scculent mcurrod the displess ure 
and the curses of à brabmin named ॥ ७७६७५ % a, be was bit by # owai 
The rája, knowing thet hie end was ot hand, had the Sree Bhogwet 
Pooran rend to him, snd then resigned himself to his fate. 
His «on JaWawa Java rujed 220 years. To revenge the death of 
his father tbis rája performed the Surp eveter jog and destroyed snakes 
inpumerable. The serpent 7wkshaka who had bit rája 7७६४४ मात , 
alarmed at this spectacle, betook himself to the beaven of Jadre to 
pray for assistance, and was saved trough the interference and suppli- 
- cation of that deity. Kája 80७७६ 5x Dao succeeded and reurmed 170 
years. This prince caused to be excavated the tank called Serrentd, 
«nd founded the temple of Saux DnoLsswan Manacne between the 
Mahanuddce and the għat of Jexjpore, ( Yajapoor.) 

! Alter him rája Gorama Duo reigned 175 years and, 








F 
d 
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Rijs Bvwcana Deo reigned 88 years. This latter prince dug numerous 
wells and tanks of all sizes and descriptions. 
. Then rája Meniwven Deo reigned 170 years, rája Suniseu Deo 194 
| ditto, réja Genouva Deo 175, and rája Sura or Swura Deo 155. 
A The latter prince was succeeded by Bess 1351245334 assert (Vicuama- 
pirra) who governed the country 130 year. This priors by means of 
. enchantments subjected to his will and su thority tbe Deo named Asma 
f Berar. D 
He was succeeded by rhja 500७७ ८९७» Deo whose reign lasted 117 
years. After him rája Huois reigned 150. vcars. Thise was 
* a highly accomplished prince scqusinted with all th? sciences 
: Seven: ७०७0०0. and fifty-two ports of celebrity 7 resided ot his coat. 
Amongst them by far the most distinguished aod accomplished was Ca- 
£iDA*A who composed the poem called the Mede Netet. Raj» Beos, 
Barabuttee. To bim is ascribed the introduction of the ose 
and ships, the invention of wheeled-carriages, ploughs. water 


called sayer 

Rijs Asses Muxsxoo Deo succeeded and Peigned 125 years. Th 
ds r Ped — shonli be © it was this 

है ordi that four cowrics should be called one gunda, 

|a pun, and sixteen pon one kabawun. He invented like- 
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 Rája 'CHUNDA Deo reigned 13 years. Then came the reign of 
mahárája INDRA Dyamwna, which lasted at two different periods for 333 
years. The country of thisking was Malwa. He built the temple of 
Sree Jeoah Pursottem Chutr with stones quarried from the mountain 
Anoola Salee distant 160 coss from that place, which he brought to 
the spot loaded on the backs of tortoises.  *'* After finishing the ! 
building he went to the heaven of Brahma to brisg down Brahma Jeo ' 
to consecrate it. He found Brélima absorbed in the wprship of Pur- 
mesur. After stating the object of his visit therefore in the most 
supplicatory manner he determined to wait until Brahma should have 
Icisure to attend to his request on completing his worship of Sree Jeo, | 
In this long interval, a violent irruption of the ocean took place which | . 
overwhelmed the temple at Pursottem Chutr and covered it entirely 
with sand so that all traces of it were lost, and the memory of the 
building passed away from the mincs of men. PA 
After this period raja GAL MADHAVA reigned 137 years, this prince 
beholding a vast plain of sand all around at Parsottem Chutr was 
accustomed to ride over it on horseback in every direction. One day 
by accident the hoof of his horse struck on the Neel Chukr or metal 
spire of the temple of rája INDRA Dyumna which sent forth a sound. 
The rája surprised looked about to ascertain the cause of the noise, 
and at last discovered the temple. He then began to dig away the 
sand, andat the end of three years aud three months had entirely 
restored the building to its fogmer state. About this time rája 
INDRA DyUMNA persuaded Brahma to accompany him from 
his heaven arrived at/the spot. A furious dispute now arose between 
the two monarchs bpth claiming tite temple as his own. BRAHMA | 
interfering desired them to contend with words no longer, but to Á 
9 
Wh 











produce evidence to establish their statements, when a proper decision A 
should be passed. abárája INpRA Dyumwna then said;''The- crow |. 
"which sits on the kulp bur tree, and the tortoises which brought on ©- 
their backs the el used in the building of the temple shall be. my | 
witnesses."  Bmanw^ accordingly went in company with) the, two 
rájas to listen to ie e testimony of the crow. | On arriving at | 
the site of the tree, they found the crow (which by some miraculous 
change had become C : toor Bhooj or four-legged) laying asleep on the 
surface of the water of the tank called Rohaee kund. Brauma placing ., 
his hand on the back of 
built the — teraple « 
cried gut,’ What, Bx. 
— "e. al 
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Brauma replied True, but I again conjure thee, say whose temple is 
this." The crow then answered, “ It is rája INDRA DvuswA's,. It was 
long buried in sand from an inundation of the sea; rája Gas 
MADBAVA cleared away the sand and has restored it to its former 
condition." The parties then went to the Indra Dyumna *Talao where 
there were many tortoises, who as soon as they saw Mabárája lnppa 
Druswna all plunged to the bottom.  BuanMA asked wherefore they 
fled, they anssvered, “ Raja INDRA Dyumna 18 come back again. We 
fear lest he should again load us wit stones and pay us for our labour 
as scurvily as before, seeing that he only gave us a daily allowance of 
a handful of rice, a gourd, and a little bhunna of the value of about a 
cowree," ‘Rijn Gat Mapnava became now overwhelmed with shame 
and was obliged to acknowledge himself in‘ the wrong. He died 
shortly after. Then the rája INDRA Dyumwa having performed a jog 


* placed the Dar Brahm image in the temple with due. ceremony. The 


image of NEsL Mapuava disappeared from that time. The principal 
ranee named Mooxra Devi founded the temple called the Mookta 
Mundup and ranee Goonpicua, another of his wives, built the 
Goondicha Mundul} and established the ruth jatra. At the time of the 
festival the latter ranee stood before the great ruth of Jugunnath 
which is called Nurdee Ghose and prayed thus : /** Oh divinity, let. 
none of my offspring survive, lest becoming inflated with pride they 
should lay claim to the merit of having built temple and say, the 
image is ours." The same ranee englosed the xd ple with four walls 
which was called the Meghad enclosure. Her prayers were so well 
attended to that all the children of raja Inpra Dyumna died away and 
mone was left to perpetuate the race. 

| The sovereigns of the Kesuree Buns (or Vansa) dynasty then suc- 
ceeded to the government. 

~ The first of these, CHUNDRA KESUREE ruled 52 years. Then raja 
Jussar Kesuree ruled 96 years, KunuNo 1६80७६5 117, and raja 
Soorvs Kesuree 117 years. The latter rája founded the village of 
Gope- He was succeeded by raja LuLLAT Kesurse who reigned 113 
years. He built the famous temple of BAovaneswara, and his ranee 
dug the tank called Bindoo Sagur. Then raja Busunr Kesurse 
reigned 95 years, and Pupum Kesurex 59 years. The latter prince 
Snir Site २. | wt top da? 


TW ७४७१७२३ Eos tency ! 
e The famous tank near the Gondichar Nour, called vulgarly Inder Dummun 








i कपड T तक ii ola! xame 16 building to which 
ugunnatli is taken during the rath jattra. The great ruth also is still called 


Nundi Ghose. a | [4 
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paid tribute to no one; He built the temple of Anant Poorodshdottama 
Deva Thakoor, and. his range established. & jatra there in the imontheof 
Gheyt. s.o < 62 i4mundatd te rodi)um a finch of tug wvvwaod oH 
. Raja NinoorA KESUREE reigned 45. years, This. prince comanpitted 
- fornication with the females of the brahmin tribe; as a punishment for 
which offence the race of the Kesurer Buns princes became.extinet., 
=the, Cuounano dynasty* next reigned... Raja Uni Parcnournana 
Rus the reins of government fof. 90. years. This prince: put acstop 
o the worship of all the gods andegoddesses excepting Se BIRARE 
AR (at Janjpore), Goram CHUNDI Dieser, and Karika Deyer. He 
established in Orissa the historical record called Mandula Panjee f, and 
so a tax on marriage which proved very. oppressive.» It occasioned 
ruin to the family of a particular brahmin and broke his heart:, in 
dying he breathed a sigh before Purmesur jeo which produced the, £x. 
Seay wi 3 the Chourang EACE: aan nsi ox wxrroamud sith 
Ao ADE , SOORUJ care dynasty{ then succeeded; raja ooRUJ Dro 
whyed the sceptre for 78 years. He built Sarungurh and established 
e different " Kuttuks" $ or seats of rovernment; the Ist at Janjpare ; 
second at, ‘jmrubuttee ; the third at Choudwar ic the. fourth at 


ch «Dh 


|| ; the T (the site of the modern Cuttack ud 
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UNGRSW RA Deo succeeded and reigned 93 years., 


gies "conquered the whole country between. the . ange he 






odaver AE of the rájas in succession. ,.. * epo 
Afterwards raja ४७ 0०1755 Kam Dro reigned, 7. i rs. die was à; 
void of all*passions and sensual desires, and devoted sole y, to religion. | 

al y. € A 
fte never ate without hearing the Geet Govinda repeat ib, aided अ 
"Raja A : : Deo succeede and reigne 6. years, He i 
rebuilt the (s aoa ee Jevah Porsuttem Chutter an „garrie the 
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and 36 offices. The titles of Sawunt, Mungraj, Burjunna, Patsahnnee, 
Chotra, Raee Gooroo, and Purrera* had their origin with this prince. 
He however put to death a number of brahmins; to expiate which 
offence he established the three daily Bhogs (offerings of food at the 
temple of Jugunnath), founded numerous Mundups and dug no less 
than 84 wells und tanks 

After him rája Arer Deo reigned 27 years. He built the temple 
of Ullah Nath in the Ootra Khund or northern country. It is said 
that in that temple the sound of the"music of the heavenly choristers 
in the court of INDRA could he heard. 

Raja Peatas BHEEM Deo, reigned 39 years: his principal minister 
was AcHooT Das Punuxkna. This prince conquered as far as Boad 
and built the temples of Pursuram Jeo and Hunooman Jeo, at the 
ghat of Janjepore. 

Raja PunsorrEM Deo reigned 27 years. This raja made a vow that 
he would enjoy the persons of a lac of women. He had got through 
60,000 when all his limbs became rotten and dropped to pieces. So he 
died. 

“After him rája Lancora Nursing Deo, reigned 18 years. He 
built the temple at Kunaruk. This prince was renowned for his 
strength and skill in all athletic exercises. He could break a block 
of stone with a blow of his fist. Many say too va t blood flowed from 
. his eyes continually and that he had a tail like a monkey. His dewan 
was SHIDABE SINGH SoONTRA. . - 

Afterward rája Base Baanoo Des reigned 22 years. In ths 

reign of this prince rice in the husk sold for K. 1128. P. per bhurrum 
In other words a dreadful fantine was experienced,—he was poi- 
soned by some of his courtiers. 
- Rája SALooxa NuRsiNG Deo reigned 18 years. In this rája's 
reign also there was a severe scarcity. The necessities of life rose to 
such a price that thousands perished of hunger, and in their distress 
even lost all regard for the distinctions of castet. 

Rája Kuri 15०४७ Deo reigned 32 years. In his reign darkness 
prevailed over the earth for seven days together. Raja Buanoo Des 
ed 26 yenrs. Itis said ofthis rája that having on some occasion 
found a hair in his Mahapershad, he punished the Shewuks of the 
—* ple- most severely in consequence The Shewuks complained 
jitterly before the idol of the treatment they had experienced, and 





* All well-known Oorinh names io the present day. 
+ The account adds, Maw Sinon visited Orissa in this reign. If this is ABs 
€ 
Bka'$ Max SINGH there must of course be some error in the statement. 
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prayed Jagannath to vindicate their characters. Accordingly Purmesar 
Jeo appeared in a vision to the rijn and said ** The hair which vor 
found in the Mahapershad was « hair from my head." The follów- 
ing day the rája saw a hair on the head of the image of Sree’ ‘Sree’ 
Maha Prabhoo which he plucked out, whey miraculous to relate Blood 
flowed.’ From that time the Bhog or offering of food called’ the’ Bat 
hog was established Drude 
Afterwards rája Kusee Nurst&co Deo reigned 36 yegrs. In hiv 
time lightning struck the temple bf Ponsanam Tuaxoor and threw 
down a great part of it. The stones falling into the river formed ४ 
new stream called the Mudagoonee hu this temple one might hear 
the sound of heavenly instruments from the swergn regions. The 
dewan of this raja was a person named Berkoo Paxuxwm. His 
r^ was remarkable for witnessing the performance by an ind 
vidual of the pious ceremony called the Sak Poshee Narinder, or the 
feeding of a thousand persons. The raja farther established the A»? 
called the Sundh hat, dug the famous tank called Nwriunder Sooru, 
imd founded the Chundra jatra of Sree Jeo 1९ See e 
"Afterwards raja Daanava Duo reigned 26, aud raja Rocke Bitat oo 
Dro 23 vears. The former prince drank wine and committed incest 
with his daughter, to expiate which crimes he dug the tank cáltéd 


* gung In .the reign of this prince paddy sold at two 
GA 





wuns per bhurrum; rice at IO cowrees per seer २ cottün' 'àt 


$” 506 der seer. "sts sp» Dos 
Ria KHERKA NV miro Deo, then reigned ł year 3 months, 

TD ‘The latter prince subjected 
d rája Parras Rooper Deo 36 years. prince subj 

to his dominion the whole country hs far as Setbund Rimesir (the 
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a HUKAROOA Dro reigned 8 years He lost his life in playing 
at t ‘ame called hamgnoree. With this prince ended thé race of 
$ Sooruj, uns monarchs. - 109७ » "oni my blot 
rwards came the Gunga Buns dynasty pues dera 
| Y E these princes raj en BwaNoo Did reigned 25 years 
markable circumstance of his * is that he established tlie 

the rissa. a NunsiuG Deo reigned 39 
ilt the bhog mundup and const racted the ‘shed within 
f the temple of Sree Jeo called the’ Koorome" Bed > mei le 
uced the idols called the Puttia Gunputtee' Thakoor | | 


Muddun Mohun Thakoor- With uu p MANA 5*— oyi. 
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The first.of these, rája Kure. Idvmnu Deo, reigned 40 years. He 
built the temple of K upileswur Mahadeo and conquered Bidya Nuggur- 
Afterwards rája Punsorrem Deo reigned 30 years. This prince 
conquered the country of Kunjee Kavery and brought the Sut Badee* 
Thakoor from that place. | During his reign a person named Ruxvur 
Banov entered Orissa and plundered and laid waste the. country, 
The rája at length succeeded in expelling him and pursued him as far 
as the-banks*of the Ganges . j 
Rája Gosino Deo reigned 10 years, a very unjust and oppressive 
priuce. Raju Cuuxa Perras Deo reigned 2 years and 15 (days?) 
In the plenitude of his power and arrogance he ordered the Shewuks of 
Sree Jeo to hring grass for his horses, who indignant at the requisition, 
placed alittle grass on the singha-un aud uttered these complaints 
which were attended to. The raja shortly after died by poison | 
- Afterwards raja Toxa Rvuccoo Deo, reigned 8 years, 8 months, and 
Porsotrem Duo 18 years. The latter prince was a Sree Kishen 
Bhugut (query ? worshipper of Krishna). He built three ruths. and 
performed the Gondicha jatra with them. He established the Busant 
OocbutJatra likewise. Forren Kuant murdered the son of this raja 
who had been guilty of no offence whatever When raja PURSOTTEM 
Dev died, 123 of his rances burnt with his corpse | 
Rája Guncapuur Deo reigned 3 years. He was thrown into a cave 
and perished. Raja Buruunnu Deo then reigned 8 years, 5 months, 
and raja Kunsunta Nursino Deo, 17 years The latter prince was 
burnt alive. - 
6 Then Raja T&uiNoA Mooxooxp Deo reigned 22 years and 8 months. 
Whilst this prince was absent with his. whole army on a pilzrimage to 
' bathe in the Ganges, the well known KALAPAHAR took advantage of the 
opportunity to make. an inroad into Orissa. This KALAPAHAR was SUE i- 
mally a brahmin, the story of his conversion to Muhammedanism is thus 
told. The king’s daughter} became smitten with his person and deter- 


mined to gratify her passion, she endeavoured to visit him bu meny 


eterred frou . approaching . near him by the appearance of his 
household: goddess who shone like a flaming fire. She was than 
— recourse io stratagem and contrived "the 
of her father x mother to make him eat flesh and drink Wire" 
s he lost caste, his guardian deity abandon- 


consequence of wh 4 ॥२५ ad 
jed him, and he became an, apostate from his faith, From this period 
| हाट muli dau WASNT sudo, e «nbn, 


Om * [s tl s thiet the da A 926 of SOLIMAN GOoRGANEE king of Beogal at that period 
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mast be dated the subjection of Orissa to the Mussulnran government. 
KÁLArAWAR pushed straight for Pooree with the intention of destroys 
ing a the once fimous Hindu places of worship. As he' entered: 
the place a thick darkness came on which ‘prevailed for several hours 
The fhivader did much injury to the temples of Sree Jeo, cut down the! 
Kalp Bur tree, and even threw the image itself of Parmesur into’ the 
fire. "Ft Was kept in the flames constantlv for severi davs but in vain, 
not à particle of it was even singe. ‘Phe image was then thrown into 
the sex from whence it was recovered by a person- named SooDaN Das, 
Who concealed it in the hollow of the instrument called murdung; and 
placed it with great veneration in a private part of his House.) ^ After! 
KAUXPAHAR had committed numerous’ excesses and abominations; vap 
swarm of bees issued from the temple of Bovaneswür, attacked him! 
with’ théir stings and drove him frantic with rage and pain out of the 
edit?’ X ; | 1 aL ^ Viviiaep A -DRIE 
Afterwards rája RAM CRUNDER Deo succeeded to the throne ‘ands 
reigned 38 vears and 4 ionths*. This prince re-established: the Dar 
Brahm image in the dewul of Sree Jeo. -He was summoned to 
Nirmulla by rája MAN Sion on the part of the emperor AxseEgwho- 
conferred on him a Khelaat. The mouzahs Ramchunderpore; Beerd 
Ramchirnderpore, Bijye - Ramchunderpore, and Abhee- Mokhree. Rames 
chunderpore were founded and peopled by this prince. o = 3111718. 
‘Raja Pursorrem Deo reigned 22 years. He founded Pursottempore, : E 
and Beer Pursottempore vo sa ballo aem. iL 
Rája NURsiING Deo succeeded and reigned 26: years. He founded 
the Nursingpore Sasun and dug a large tank there. o A person named: 7 
Puniya brahmin, who had received some injury from the rája, - 
went secretly to the Moghuls and gave information of his: proceedings. i 
‘back with him a party of Moghul troops who fell upon the.» 
#hilst he wis employed in consecrating the tank, and put bim. to: 
death after a sharp ‘contest with his troops. | Before this event(the rája 7 
had conquered Gurh Ram Mundeei ©) ini miu odi 0) insa ssw gswsb 
Réja Burunevver Dko'reigned 39 years. He founded the Bolbhude-: 
derpóré! Sasun: ‘This rája conquered and subjected to-his authority 
nuterots Gurhs and Killahs> 55 bods sc qu Sool nadi os ances 
* Whebwards Mokoosp Dro rája reigned 34 years, and 4 months. He... 
tamg With him KewwurA Det, Par Manaper ranee: conquered: 
the WHOLE ^éóuntry to the banks of the Ganges; He built a Noun or⸗ 
wr कॉ ote’ Ooch $ aie aay *ै 
‘excepting the आफ ^ 
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palace -at..-Betpore and. inthe 87th Auk went to bathe in the Gund 
river;. He. married. the daughter of Baypwoo BABAR Simon. He 
came: from: Budree Narain on the boat called a champ,'to the Nil Kun- 
durthotis, Pursottem chutter, where he worshipped Jugunnath Jeo and, 
founded the, Mukoond Bullubh Bhog. He died of the small-pox at 
Jauj pore. 

“Raja Dine SINGH Deo reigned 27 years and 8 months. _In the 7th 
Auk, the gates of the temple of Jugungath closed suddenly. Afterwards 
in. the 21st Avk a person named Jxi, J&& Rama came with a party of 
380. people. and opened them.  Rája Dire Sineu Deo killed the 
KHUNDART. of Burung and took possession of his country. He con- 
quered also. Banpore and built a palace at Jutheepore in Khoonda.. 
He died in. the 34th Auk* at Ponee 

SHORIBIKISSEN Dro- succeeded and reigned 40 years. This, raja 
made a quantity of chunam by burning cowries and whitewashed 
about one-half of the great temple of Sree Jeo | ; 

Afterwards rája Gorınata reigned seven years and 2 months., ... 

«Rája.RAMenuNpzR Deo reigned 12 years. He was renowned for his; 
strength and skill in athletic exercises. This prince was entrapped, 
by=Monummep.Tuoxes (the Mussulman Soobedar) who put him in 
confinement, killed his dewan Bumoo Browvursur, and exercised. 
authority in his country for some time. He afterwards escaped through 
the-intervention of Sars Jeo, and recovered possession of his country 
but was killed in a contest with the Mussulmans, dom bo fina 

ble was succeeded by fája Baer Kissokgg Deo who reigned $4 years 
Inthe 2nd suk, PupLAsmH Deo of Puttier aspired to the. rajgee, and», 
gained possession of it for a short Jime, but was betrayed by raja Bera 
Kure Deo's: people, who pretended to espouse his cause, and put te, 
death «In the: 17th Aukthe Marliattas laid waste Khinda and took.pos- ! 
session ‘of the pergunnahs with Pursottem Chuttereli; inthe 23rd Auk . 
Nagpram Dgo- came! into Orissa and claimed the rajgee. The raja’s 
dewan was sent to the Marhattas to beg assistance, who dispatched a . 
forte tó his nid [00 bis agreeing to mortgage the. pergunnahs S 
aemn and Simbaee. Narain Dso was accordingly driven out and Bz&&g- , 
४188088 Deo then took up his abode at BHampore.. The rája was now 

seized. with a déeire.to-learn the enchantment called the Ashta Bietu] © 
Déo; and- whilst: studying intently’ the requisite iocantations he lost . 
his-reasóh.- ‘He was then plundered by his bukshee DAMOODUR _, 
into Cuttack to the rája Ram Pundit 
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by.w was. aud bis grandson Dine Sion Dgo installed x 
bes Verbape a contraction of abAishék, thé year of bis reign. * NEA ) 
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inthe Tajgee In raja Beer KISHORE Dro's t 
] tme, t dre 
famines ise expel ienced* शी Xp adful 


aja Dire Sincu Deo reigned 18 years. He was an excellent and T 


virtuous prince, He paid a regular peshcush and built the nour at 
Khonda Gurh Raja Muxoonp Dro reigned after him 20 years, In 


the 9th Auk the Feringees entered Cuttack and acquired .the province 
of Orissa. 
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Vl,—Some account of the valley of Kashmir, Ghazni, and Kabul ; in a 
letter from G. J. Vione, Esq. dated Bunderpore, on the Wuler lake, 

. Kashmir, June 16, 1837+ V ड़ att 
» My conscience smites me for not having acco ding to your request 
sent you a word or two on the asr«a xai vooy avBpev of the countries 
which I have lately visited. |I have to request you, in. perusing 
the. following observations, to bear in mind that they are chiefly from 
memory, as my notes are at Loodiana, and that had I iotended,. when 
I quitted England, to visit these regions of past, present, poetical, and 
coming interest, I should have been better prepared both with-in- 
formation and instruments for scientific research. been ao dts 
Before speaking in detail of the natural curiosities of Kashmir, it 
must be remarked that by far the greatest is the, valley. itselt. ‘To 
sav nothing of its verdant lawns, ite innumerable streams and the dense 
deodar und fir forests on its southern aide ;. it cannot | imagine be 
contemplhted as a rjeky basin or cradle, without, admiration of its 
size, and its unrivalled proportions. of height to distance, By the 
Poonah road it is 160 miles marching from Buaber to Baramula very 
severe in places. By the Rajawur road somewhat less. fo, Shupeony. 
Its greatest length is 75 or 80 miles... Its greatest breadth does ६ not 


~ 


e Skupton to that of Islamabad.. Its, smallest. width is abont 
miles. The height of the peaks of the Pir, Punjal.. will be 
found I think. when attually taken, to.. be .at. about. 16,000. feet. 
bramukha on the north side of the valley is higher ; : sis; 80. CONSI- 
Te Al these are well known occurrences id the modern history (of the province 

We are much obliged to Mr. Vraw for this interesting account of some.of the 
countries he has lately made his bome. We have left. his notes as. they, stand, — 
ienpeskipg isoma idelencn (rom. hin fander fnt Hg. M CATS SPE 
* 5 m me the ns S Mane ad Sinis wn fh rri s n 
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dered by the natives. ^ A curious belief is current with them Hiat no: 
poisonous snake exists within view of its summit. ^ ^ TOW ^^ तक 

Nang Parbat or Díarmal as the Tibetans call it is one of the 
noblest peaks I ever saw. It will be found to be 18,000 or 19,000 
feet in my humble judgment. It rises near Assor or Astor, about hal 
way and on the left of the path to Little Tibet, and is usually con- 
cealed in the clouds when the other mountains are uncovered 

There are two other peaks of vast ight named Nanou and Kanou 
between Kashmir and Laddk, near thesvillaze of Marchwerwand. Baron 
Huger Saw them from the Pi Punjal : | was not so fortunate in my 
weather. 

There are a dozen passes which are called highways, that are often 
used: and 500 places by which an active mountaineer could puss in 
and out of the valley 3 
Phe Pír Punjal pass and others on the south side are about 12,500 
feet high.  Poonah, which is the only one, excepting that of the 
valley of the Jelum to Baramula, that is open all the year for horse 
and foot, is only 8,700 fect by the boiling point ^ 

"Of the two passes to the north, that by Derans to Ladik on the 
right and Jskardo on the left is open all the year for foot. ‘Tlie Way’ 
fo Iskardo by Deosec or Deoseh is said not vet to be praeticable fo: 
horses. I am waiting here for n day or two in consequence. 
~The source of the Jelum is 10 miles or more beyond Verang. V 
have visited it; my thermometer gave me to the best of my recollection 
between 9 and 10,000 fe It is very singular that its source should 
not Bé adorned with a single Hindu monument when there is hardly 
a large spring without one. ThesJelum above /shimabdd is called the 
Sandrea; thence to Barumula it is known only by the nume of the Vet 
or Wet) r Beyah thence in the pass it retains with the Hindus its 
SinskHE nae the Vetasta = the natives simply call it Derink ** tëri- 
Ver." Ft winds 36 times in its course between Istimadbuid and-DBarrmnula 
find forms 16 islands. ^ In Kashmir it is one of the most ti inquil ri verf 
[ever Saw’ its rush in the spring through some parts of the Bara- 
Witla pass च terrific. 10 is a miniature of the rapids above Niagara: | 
"ubakes There are 17 inthe pluin und mountain together, the largest 

rae Ww whose banks L am now writing. I measured it-yes- 
day Itho where exceeds 13 miles across. Tauk is the only island, 4 


A 










| Baram éottaining about 2 acres. Itis said that a city 
stood क he the v. now is, and that the ruins visible beneath the 
uwater were collected 


and forme into au island., Th ere is y Hind am 


.on.it andaa musjid.built by. Bud shah.» it is said there are ruir 
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P afound it.- ^L strück my foot against n stone whilst swimming there at 
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several yards from the shore. There is no mountain stréam, any 
size that pours its waters into this lake The Singara is Y. ected 
here in great quantities. The Jelum flows along its south-western 
edge ; it is fed by landsprings bubbling to the surface here atid there 
and is very shallow generally. The city lake is fed by two streams ; 
that on which the SAalumar is built and the Tuil Bal, a deep and full 
river 20 yards in width, which flows from the glacier behind the 
_Shalumar 9,000 feet in height# The greatest width of this lake 
does not exceed 2} miles. The Motus flower is abundant} and more 
than 50 different species of plants are in bloom during four months 
in and near the water. The Shalumar is of polished black block 
marble, 24 yards square, with a colonnade north-east and south-west : 
ornaments copied from the Hindus. The lake has two islands and a 
causeway. One is d. e Chehar Chenar (isle of Chenar) or Rupa Lauk 
and the other Sona Lauk from the buildings that were on them. On the 
latter island was a four-walled building used by the Patiins us a starv- 
ing prison. There are perhaps 1,000 floating gardens that would be 
taken for beds of reeds till they are looked into and the melons are 
seen: 50 yards by 3 is the usual size, and each garden is sold for a 
rupee or two. x 
Seven kinds of flat-bottomed boats are used in Kashmir of the 
dingee shape. They are propelled by paddles of deodar of 500 or 
1,000 kirwahs each ; and are used for bringing rice to the city. — 





When river rises, the floodgates shut of themselves ; and pre- 
vent th e from damaging the country. This lake also is very 
we 
shallow. 


Between the Takht is Salwa 800-fect high; and the fort on Hari 
Parbat (350 feet) distant somewhat more than two miles apart, the 
city lies on the edge of this lake, which is extended to the foot of 
the mountains. - 
As to the question of the valley having been drained, I am ter ih 
, eda a decided opinion till I have talked over the matter with 











ATEN experienced geologist. My impression is however that i 


been, from a height of about 200 feet above the level of Baramula. 

TA Jive that the soil and huge rounded granitic boulders 

J ing the bed of the Jelum in the Baramula pass, were formed befi r 

Hiver had found its way out of the valley, and that it has grad | 

à its course over and through them. At Ourí one long day fror 

Baramula, there is a rocky barrier drawn across the idec 
: must from its height, at least T think so ha Ke 
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míria opyle in its way, which a good engineer and a very 
inferior force could soon render almost impregnable. 

~ There are many such smaller valleys running froth Kashmir, but 
Báramula happens to be the lowest, and the river of course chose 
that for its outlet. 

» The, Cosa Nagh is a large lake lying in the gorges of the Pir Pan- 
Jal several miles, in length; but I have not yet visited it though I 
much wish to*do so, and haye been tq the neighbourhood on purpose, 
Its surface as not far below the limiteof the forest 
. The Ganga is a lake a good long day's journey up the mountain of 
Haraunk. |. To this water the Hindus make their pilgrimages with 
the bones of their relations Hakritsir, Pamritsir, and others are all 
connected with each other and with the river by canals artificial or 

natural * 

Mahés Bal is a very pretty lake half way between the city and the 
Wuler ; it is said. to be much deeper than the others. Verney is the 
largest spring. Loka Nagh is said to be the finest water. There 
are ., ulphur springs, one chalybeate, two or three warm 
springs that J found in the pergunnah of Lolab, (the most retired 
spot conceivable, being a valley within a valley at the west end of 
Kashmir) and one that ebbs and flows, in this month only, at the east 
end... Also two iron and one lead mine worked only for the supply of 

ashmír. .. 

nang, which J have just visited is a verdant — 
८ कप valley; nothing was wanting but a herd of. dee 








2,000 feet 
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resemble an English park l 
ina t's "amrishi ; the Zedrat atits foot is the only Mussulman con- 
| IS iam kne There are no women in the village : 200 or 300 


d the community with a Pir or Father at their head 
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ey have lands of their own and are very hospitable. I was 
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r SHAH No se left his name to the most holy Zeárat 
because the holy man was a Kashmirian by birth 

Hindu temples in the country of Kash- 
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standing near the city, very curious, being built in the water with 
ornaments of the kawal flower (lotus). Inscriptions are few: I 
have found but one which I enclose*, I have traversed Kashmir with 
"Wirsow's treatise, and gone over the names with the most learned 
pandits there, but could not get much information from them beyond 
the identity of many names and places which was very interesting. 
A great part of the wall that lines the river in the city, is built (for 
‘a mile and a half) of stones taln from Hindu ruins: some of them 
are of immense size. One at Mathan and another at Patan is of 9 
feet in length and of proportionate width and depth. The figures in 
relief are usually of KAeobuwoni the Kashmerian name of Párbati. 
"Their temples, with the exception of one in the Báramula Pass, which is 
of white granite cut from some vast blocks that have rolled down near 
it, (the blocks themselves being also chiselled bv way of ornament;) 
are all of a bluish gray secondary limestone, so soft and fine as to 
resemble almost Roman travertino. I have never been able to find 
out the exact spot whence any of these have been cut, — bandit 
I have not been fortunate enough to find any fossil remains in the 
valley between the Pooneh and Bunker pin the sandstone cliff I found 
the end of a huge thigh-bone, (a fossil,) now in Captain WADE'S 
possession. I also discovered a bed of coal near Riijawer. The old 
Sanskrit Kashmiri name of the town of Bij Beart is Vijaya Shur, as I 
am told. | "3 च 
The river in the city is about 80 yards in width and runs rapidly 
there only. Jt is crossed by six bridges of stones and deoddr trunks. 
The Shakar ghar is a miserable looking place. Hari parbat (on which 
“the fort stands), commands the city and could be very strongly fortified. 
“The inhabitants of Kashmir are about 180,000 in number, Four 
“Seer of rice is bought for one anna in consequence; the thinned 
"population is the cause of this cheapness. Kashmir 15. liable to.two 
NT estructive visitations, one by snow falling on the mountains in Sep- 
ember which chills the air and damages the rice in flower ;. the 
' other by the overflowing of the river which could be prevented. if the 
"dams were restored with the same solidity that they could, boast of 
“io the time of the Chyattar. A Jakh anda half worth of damage 
was done last year by the floods. It is not the maharaja’s fault but of 
“those under him. He told me that he had allowed two lakhs of rupees 
-fo be laid out on the Shakar ghar. ` I am quite sure that. 2000 rupees 
"would be nearer the mark; the rest has been diam ra 
different governors. An unfortunate Zemindar who sows 51. Kawa 
malnm w bins sto PO ७००४१४५ dusajnm fio io 77560 olf 
(far oso iussis iniqc®-See Plate कमळा, fev 6-bemigs xi aed dowd मड. 
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of rice, and reaps 5,500 per cent. has to give two-fifths to the 
mahnrája; but there are 6 or 7 official harpies in the district who 
reduce his share to one-fifth 

The climate of Kashmir is excellent except in the rice fields in the 

hot weather. It has much altgred withina few years. At Sháhbad there 
used to be ten yards depth of snow ; now two or three only. The 
thermometer now ut noon stands about the summer heat of England 
toward the egd of July «it will riso 95, but after that the weather 
soon gets cooler 

- There are different kinds of rice but none very good. The saffron 
grounds extend for six or seven miles from Sampri to Wintipur 
nearly. A proportion is corried to Yarkand. Its price in Kashmir is 
twenty rupees a seer, Wheat returns 4,000 per cent., barley 2,500 
&c. Itis used for no purpose but cookery, and the Hindu sectarial 
mark 

Ganhar, the bátu of the hills is grown but is not much used for 

bread. Of salgam or turnips, there are two crops in the year; but of 
nothing else. Farming is not good: the harrow is unknown, the 
clods are broken with a kind of mallet. Of 100 persons, eighty eat oil 
"(instead of ghee) of rape, walnut and kanjíd, or sesame and linseed, of 
which there is a great deal grown only for its oil. No cultivated 
indigo; poppies are sown for their seed, which is eaten: but they 
produce no opium. 
- The villages in Kashmir have been the very picture of all that is 
snug and rural, united. There is invariably a clear rattling stream ] 
(well water is unknown, and what there is, is generally brackish ;) 
two or more huge chindrs and à proportion of flowers and fruit-trees 
The chinár grows from seed but does not attain its gigantic size 
unless transplanted. — '' The palms of Baramula” exist but in. the 
poets’ imagination; there are none in the valley, nor mangoes, nor 
orange trees. Those places on which the rays of the morning sun 
"first break are well covered with jangal; the whole of the south side 
“of the valley for instance; while the north side, which from the height 
‘of the mountain range is kept a long time in shadow, is comparatively 
~ destitute of trees, but plentifully covered with grass. The same 
“remark applies to the fruit, which is much better on the south side 
*Snakes likewise are unknown, I am told, except on those parts that 
‘arè shone upon by the evening sun. There are fire-places and chim- 
ys in most of the better houses, which are of two, three, or four 
‘stories: of ‘brick: and wood, with pointed roofs and open gable ends; 

the windows of very elegant lattice work, papered in cold weather 
The birch bark is spread over a frame work of poplar stems; on this 
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cake of earth with grass seed; and the rain cannot 


" 


is strewed a fine 
penetrate. ^ 
The shawl dukdns or looms in all Kashmír are in number about 
3 000 or a few more. Two or three men are employed at each. A 
arge and rich pair of shawls (2,500 rupees) occupies fifteen men for 
eigh t months. The wool is brought first from Jautan or Chautan 
thence to Rudidk, fifteen days; thence to Ladák fifteep more: it is 
carried on the back of mountaf sheep. Poor HkwrmknsoN would 
1 
have told you more of this had “he lived. His enterprize led him 
without any comforts about him to the foot of the Karakharam moun- 
tains, and he is the first European who has ascertained the course of 
he Indus, from a distance of eight days’ march to the north of Ladák 
I have no time here to relate the processes it undergoes, beyond 
that the thread when dyed is dipped in rice water to strengthen it for 
the weaver It then becomes necessary to soften the shawl. This is 
done at one particular spot near the city. "The shawls are washed 
with bruised Arifz, the root of a parasitical plant, Soap is only added 
for the white shawls. I have sent specimens of this root and of the 
soil at the washing place to Mr. 10050890६0 of Amballa ! 
The shawls altogether have never been better than at present, 
in the time of the Patans : and SHAH Timur himself has told me that 
a fine shawl would pass through a finger ring; but he spoke of those 
that were neither worked nor colored. Now the patterns are con- 
stantly changing, and the shawls are very rich and massy I inspect. 
ed their colours, of which they have forty shades. But lac and 
cochineal has been known only for thirty years, and I was much 


amused and surprized by finding that the dyer extracted a fine green 


from. 1 nglish sixpenny green baize, and that green and fine blues 


were much wanted. My informant almost went on his knees to me 
for some prussian blue! They will make the pashmina to any pattern 


or some prussian 
of any material you choose, otherwise silk is very little worked. 


A A word on the natura) history of the Ps I have seen —* * 
or seven different kind f fish _ Bears ae ntimerous an y 
large. “Musk-deer plentiful in the thern forests. The Chikor or 
red-legg málayan partridges plentiful near the hills; but as a 
E orts A ‘can hardly believe my eyes and ears when asserting that 
v “en iare in any part of Kashmir although the ground 
ost likely imaginable. I do not say there are none ; but every 
)n€ | P ý I md bay rday in the jangal a young woodcock.—I 
sure of it. None fox: ‘place have the black or grey 

wae .-... Wild ducks are in immense ps te at vr; th 
bis part of the MS. isso completely effaced 
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come from Yarkand. Six kinds of snakes, one kind only poisonous 
I do not think itis the cobra, but have not seen it, Four kinds of 
water-shells, one very large snail. The butterflies, about fifty varie- 
ties, I am told, contine themselves to the hills chiefly. á 
— 1 must not forget the burping ground in Kamrdj the west end of the 
valley, one beautiful confusion of orchards and fig trees. In the space 
of an acre the ground is burned (calcined) in three places; no flame 
js visible, neither any smell. Th dits assemble and cook rice in 
the heat, and this phenomenon every fourteen or fifteen years 
on: an average; height 7,800 feet 
| I believe the whole slope of mountains rising from the valley is of 
schist and secondary limestone up to the height of 12,000 feet. Above 
that I imagine that the rock will be found to be of granite ; I cannot 
judge so well of the Pir Panjal which I have not examined, as of the 
mountains of equal and greater height on the north of Kashmir. Deost 
forinstance is one mass of white granite. Gypsum and slate are found 
t Báramula 
= IJ have made a good collection of plants and flowers which I have 
forwarded to Mr. Epcrworrsh. I have seen the ** prangus” plant. The 
foot-rot in sheep is cured by an infusion of peach leaves. Walnuts and 
honey are eaten together and not so bad a mixture either. Slips of yew 
bark are used instead of tea, and the decoction is drank as freely. The 
Bultis of Ladák. carry a great deal of yew from Kashmir for this pur- 
pose. Roses of every color are seen in full bloom every where The 
burial grounds are invariably covered with the iris of three or four 
different colors. It is always planted on a new tomb in the idea tliat 
it prevents the access of water. ° 
As to'coins I am sure there are very few in KasAmfr ; I have search- 
‘ed every where and gone from shop to shop myself: many copper coins 
ame in my way, none good with the exception of two or three, one of 
which I send 
bx TE Eskado or Iskardo 
“The Khars" or valleys about Simla and Missouri give no idea of 
the face of these countries. Instead of the long slope divided from an- 
—— what may be called, comparatively with their extent, a ditch. 
ive a vast surface of table-land bare and studded with peaks, and 
at its extremity, as at. a deep rocky punch-bowl.—Gureiss, the 
Urasa of Wirson, three days’ march from Kashmir is a valley of this 
‘description ; next comes the table-land of Deosa, and then Jskardo 
one degree to the nórth of Kashmír. The streams produce gold, but 


Gt out. We are therefore compelled to omit some further 
.Soological notes dt ~ > RAS d - 
ei [notes —En. . o s. ९९७५५१६०७८: ६३ ना MT 
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the natural verdure of these countries has all flown to Kashmir, 
Iskardo, resembling Gibraltar more than anv place I ever saw, some- 
what higher, if I remember rightly, with one mural side and the others 
nearly inaccessible, washed moreover on two sides by the Attok, could 
not but tempt me to believe it to be ihe rock of Adornos, particu: 
larly as the time mentioned for the march thence to Attok (fifteen 
days) did not tend to weaken my opinion, to which the account of 
Quintus Curtius is favorable. Y But ARRIAN, whom, have since 
eeen, says nothing of its being wished by the Indus, and I give up for 
the present my idea of its identity. One kind of defence is a large 
long log, or axle between two wheels, which is rolled down upon the 
besiegers * 
— In the Nádir-námeh you will find (I forget the story exactly), that 
Na'piR's Lieutenant after taking Bajoun (Bagira) pursued the people of 
the country, who had all taken refuge in the mountains of Tera so high 
that “the bird of opinion or idea cannot fly to the top :" he sat below 
it for several days with 3,000 horse but could not take it. Its river 
deep and rapid, as | understand, joins the Attok somewhere near Deco- 
bund. Tera, or Dyr, or Tyr is eleven days up this river. Thence to Attok 
two days are quite sufficient. There is “ Bisseirdbdd’ on the rock and 
water. Every thing seems to point to this as dornos. The river by the in- 
formation which Quintus Curtius received might easily be taken for 
the real Zndus and the only remaining hearsay evidence which I wish 
for, is the fact of there being sufficient timber on its banks for Arxx- 
ANDER to construct a raft. Aornos seems to have been the name usually 
given by the Greeks to any inaccessible rocks. It could hardly, from the 
spelling, be a corruption from expe xepawos (?) though from the 
und it might well be so. But I shall see my friend AHMED SHAH 
in a few days I hope, and he will give me every assistance ; not 
being in the worse spirits for an apprehended invasion on the past of 
“the Sikh Colonel here, and rája GULA’B SINGH on the other side having 
‘Been just checked by the order of the mahbárája at the instigation of 
in Wape. He well deserved this interference. I hope also, and 

^in reason, to reach the leftmost source of the Indus. - The game of 
Choughan mentioned by Baser is still played everywhere in Tibet ; 
"i nothing but **hockey" on horseback and is excellent fun. The 
Yak is not found in the vale of Zskardo, a partridge as large as a hen- 


"turkey, the kubk derri of Persia, I believe, is found in the mountains 
à; nf Tibei ari Oii 34) 03 à SMOD qm it tow — 55 irik > 
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Ismuel Kian. | After a very harassing fortnight's march, no sleep in the 
day from the heat, no sleep at night from the firing and hallooing of the 
guards, half killed by the weather and poisoned by the bad water pro- 
curable only by scraping away the earth, I arrived at Ghazni. The 
greatest height of this mountain pass is nearly 8,000 feet, but the ascent 
very gradual. The snowy mountains near Ghazni come in sight at the 
top of this hill. KAorásén / was the cry amongst the Lohdnis men, wo- 


men, and chifdren ; they call it क directly these ranges are pas: 


g ` 





sed. A consul at Mittencote with liberty to trade is, as Mr. Masson says, 
all that is neceggary to entice the trade up the Jndus, The Vizeri moun- 
taineers are a hardy and desperate set without a chief with whom could 
be made an agreement. For days there is nothing but the barren 
mountain, with here and there a melancholy looking Lohóni burying- 
place, studded with the horns of the Mouflon, the Zber, and the 
Markhun : hardly a blade of grass is seen and no dwelling. Bloody 
feuds are constant. These mountains, on the confines of the range at 
least, are one mass of hardened shingle. The first day's halt the 
ground ie covered with small sea-shells in remnants, and on the 
Xhird or fourth there was a very fine looking marl and sand. cliff 
üán-which- shells were found, but the heat was so intense I could not 
visit it 
Ghazni is in a fine situation at the end of a gypsum hill; its mud 
towers are just numerous enough to be in the way of each other 
but it cannot be made very strong, as it is commanded. The minars of 
Manmupare beautiful specimens of brickwork with cufic inscriptions; 
about 140 feet high (from memory). The Rozeh-i-sultan or Mauwup's 
stomb: is in shape a triangular prism of gypsum with cufic inscriptiong 
"The ~sandal-wood gates are now scentless and the carving defaced 
by age. T went out of the regular road to Kábul with a servant of the 
"N&wübJasKm Knu&w as cicerone... The whole country seems full of 
Jcopper and. iron; lapis lazuli -is not rare. J shall never forget the 
^ehange from India to c Khordsdn 7’ it was Persia all over, the cool 
‘air perfumed with. thyme and gumcestus, "ong kanáts or covered 
de reways,; the mud castles, tbe large pigeon grouse, tbe mulberry 
‘trees, and walled gardens, the willow, the sanjíd and the English 
“magpie; | contrasted to give the country a very different aspect from 
that of the Panjib side of the mountains. 
‘Ghazni is very high, 7,000 — . e snow reaches to Sim/abora about 
one-third of the way from azni to the Panjab. The country is 












irrigated chiefly from the Band i sultán, a large dam built by MAHMUD. 


is a noble. work but I was rather pre- 


It 
ted after all व. d of it. Jt wouid be very desirable 
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mountains. in the direct line from Ghazni to the Panjab could be 
explored. From all I have heard the passes are very open. A great 
deal of iron is manufactured in those districts, particularly at Kare-- + 
gram or Kanegoram. 
~Kdbul is colder all the. year round than Kashmir ; its latitude is a- 
little more northerly. An irregular circle of mountains, twenty miles 
in diameter, with numerous passes surrounds an irrigated plain : across 
this plain runs another chain ग to 1,500 feet in hee ht : Kabul 
built near a gap in this chain. le hills are universally barren and” 
of primitive rock generally. "Those at Kábul are all "v neiss.. There: 
is hot at a little distance one blade of grass apparent upon them. The. 
nuwash grows, and the '' asal sús" or liquorice is. found upon them,» 
Its gardens are crammed with delicious fruits, but the very coms, 
monest flowers are entirely artificial | 
i I was much disappointed in the country ; there is not literally one 
single tree that has not been planted. But altogether its appearance 
is rich and beautiful. The city is universally of mud and sun-dried 
brick. | In 60 years there would hardly be a vestige of Kabul if the 
inhabitants left. The Bala Hissar of rough hewn stone, a few wells, 
and the elegant mosque of white marble at BABER's tomb are excep- 
tions 
The Kohistán, as it is called, under the Hindu Kosh, 30 miles; from 
Kdábwul, affords an exquisite landscape > 
The * Reg rewan," or running sand of BABER (as is in fact every 
thing he notices, as in his day) is there visible at a great distance, but 
there was no approaching it, such was the lawless state of the country. 
MUHAMAD AKBER Kna'N, the Amír's son, has since reduced them to 
subjection. It was tantalizing to look at a district so fair in aspect,’ 
rich in ruins, coins and antiquities, as 1 believe it to be, and not to be 
able to explore it. The plain of Beghrdm was close on our right: 
Mr. Masson was with me. The circumference is not less than 15, or* 
20 miles. res) zem» 
The copper coins are very numerous; I have a large bagful :—two, 
of gold and another of silver (a Bactrian)—new. The meritorious 
arches of Mr. Masson have opened a mine of antiquities in these 
countries. I may remark (but with deference) that I do not think 
Beghrdm to have been the city founded by ALEXANDER on this side of the 
misus. Y have had no library to consult, but I do not think that he 
2 nos likely returned by it. There must e, ad a town there, 
‘thé neighbo s long as there was a pass and people to cross 
“ABRIAN’s accoun — ‘unconnected and compels: us to 
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resort to minor authorities. By what he alone says thqre is no reason 


to infer that ALEXANDER came as far eastward even as ,Kondahar. He: 


£ says he fonnded a city at the foot of the Paropamisus,—an isolated 


fact; but by the rest of his narrative we shoud conclude that he went 
straight from Mazendardn to Bactria, keeping to the north. But as 
the nature of the country is not favorable for the march of an army, 
he probably passed to Herat, and founded his city at the foot of the 


+ ५, ang crossed from that ngighbourhood into Bactria, per- 
` Pups retracing his steps a little. Iko not think he came to Kábul: 
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Ffom the foot 
east by which * 


the pass over the Kosh, an open plain extends due 


that he took this route. Bdmida I am very sorry to say I could not 
visit. The country was almost in a state of rebellion, and the good 
Nawab JABAR KHAN would not hear of it. Resram’s well, into which 
he was thrown after being murdered, is about fourteen miles from 
Kábul. I may remark in favor of Dosr Mauomep, that in Sun 
JEHAN's time a person could’ not go ten miles from the city without 
risk of robbery. The roads are now every where comparatively safe. 

"There is a cataract on the Kábul river about twenty miles from the 
city in the mountains that prevents water communication from Kábul 
itself to*the sea. 

The Hazarehs are an interesting people resembling the Gurkhas 
in feature but larger in person. They will ride their horses at speed 
down very steep declivities, are regular mountaineers in their habits, 
have a Yodein like the Swiss. Amongst other animals which inhabit 
the mountains is the Markhar qr snake-eater, which has never I 
believe been described. It is a huge wild goat as large as a large 
pony with af immense whitish beard and straight spiral horns, four 
feet long nearly. I have two pair of these horns. J havea drawing 


^ f a large male that was sent in to me by the young Amir MAHAMMED 


Axper KHAN, 
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VIL — — ecount of an Inscription found by Mr. H. S. Boutperson, in 
— the neighbourhood of Bareilly. By James PRINSEP, Sec., &c. 


‘Po their associate Colonel Sracy the Society is more immediately 


indebted for bringing to their notice the subject of the present article, 
an inscription hitherto und oor ed though it appears to have bee 
known for several years to Mr, H. S. Boutperson, of the Civil Ser- 
vice. Having applied to that gentleman for any notes he might 









could avoid all the defiles of Kábul, and from the 
accounts of his subsequent operations, I think it may be fairly inferred. 
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possess on its discovery, he has forages. me with the» following = 
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npgtion which Colonel Sracy has sent you was tak | 
1829 or 1830 from a stone dug up near a village called Z/lahabas, about » 
15 miles N. E. from Beesulpoor (Visalapur) in the Bareilly district. It 
was found with some images in the year 1826 or 1827, in land forming a 
ridge (about from 15 to 30 feet elevation) above the level of the plain. 
The ridge commences from the hills N. and E. of Pillibheet, runs down 
the eastern border of the Bareilly district, and is continued 1 believe to 
near the banks of the Sarda po wen river, in the SAaáfyehánpur dis- x 
trict This ridge is covered wh forest and brushwood, and extends 





uite uninhabited ; want of water is I think the cause. All about the 

part where the stone was found there are remnants of large bricks 

of the kind found by Captain Caurrxx at Behat on the canal in the » 
Seháranpiír district. I do not recollect any ruins, either of an old or 

more modern description at all near the place.  J//ahabas and the 
other villages for miles are mostly * nowabad' or new settled villages ; 

they are all in the lowland, beneath the ridge. Beesu/poor itself is a town 

of modern date, still mostly chopper and mud. The images were set 

up by some brahmins in a temple built for the purpose at Tilahabas, 

and being novelties for some time attracted considerable offerings : 
about 2,000 rupees were the produce of one year. This occasioned a 
claim in the shape of a boundary dispute touching the land on which 

the temple was built. I had to settle it, and then bad the copy of the 
inscription taken : no one there could read it. The stone from which - à 
t was taken was either built in over the doorway of the temple, or was 
standing by the door; I do not recollect which. Of the images I either 

took no notice or do not now remember any thing. The copy of the 
inscription was laid by and forgotten, till Colonel Stacy talking 
about inscriptions I looked out for it and gave it him. The people about 

the place said that there had been in former times a large city or town 

there. The bricks, &c. might have created the tradition. The forest now — 
covers the place. There are no remains of ruins new or old from 
which the stone could have been taken throughout the pergunnah for हे 
miles round. The soil of the ridge and that of the land below it are 


. remarkably distinct 


Colonel Sracy’s pandit has furnished a modern version of the in- 


 scription, but, on comparing it, so many deviations were found that I 






d going through the whole with KAMALA'/KA/NTA pandit, and T 
T acy say that the transcript now given A leh in a 

Mr ERSO i 
d in one only 
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KAMALA'KA'NTA asserts that the language and — of this 
inscription is superior to any thing he has yet seen oft the sort. This 
is partially visible in the translation, where, although to our taste 
hyperbole superabounds, the elegance and applicability of the eulozis- 
tic metaphors is very perceptible. This translation is again the work 
of my youthful assistant SaA/nopA'PRASA'D CHAKRAVARTTI’, merely 
idiomatized alittle by myself: it is nearly literal throughout. 

The facts fhade known to us by ॥& text are altogether new. We 
have heard neither of the Chhindu race, nor of raja LALLA. He was 
it seems the son of MALHANA the younger brother, (chargé d' affaires, 
and probably an usurper,) of Mdaschanda pratdpa, written म॒ण्यण्ड 
प्रताप, a name which the pandit insists upon converting to MA'RTANDA 
PRATA'PA (powerful as the sun), as more consonant with Hindu 
nomenclature. Ma'NscHANDA's father was ViRAVARMA who is simply 
stated to be of the race of CHYAVAN, a mahárishi of mythologic fame, 
who captivated and married the daughter of one raja SARJATE; but as she 
disapproved of his venerable age, he interceded with AswiNIKUMAR, 
dipped himself in a pond and was rejuvenilized in the shape of that 
god. On the celebration of his nuptials, the gods being present 
JNDRA, astonished at his new disguise levelled his thunder at the munt, 
who then petrified the god with his frown, as is stated in the text. 

The temples thus appear to have been built by a petty raja and his 
wife, in the Samvat year 1049 at a village called Mayuta in the dis- 
trict of Bhusana. Enjoying the advantage of proximity to Canouj, they 
procured good poets and artists to sing and record their praises. 

This is the first time I have remarked the name of the alphabetical 
character mentioned. It is calléd the Kutila, by which denomination 
we must in future describe all documents written in the same hand 
mid-way between the modern Deva-nágarí and the Gauri type. I have 
given a specimen and the alphabet in Plate XLI. It is a peculiarity 
that the vowels or diphthongs ai and ao, are always written like ८ and o 


with a single mark above the line. Thelong f ú and ai, initial, do not 
occur. 


Transcript in modern Deva-nágarí 
_ इलदु टासपीडाभरनमद्‌चलेत्सङ्गसंभ पीडा [रुटूरुभ्नश्‍यद्धूभा रतिय्थेग्दालि 
तमजिपामण्डले AUT, UT म न भोगिराजे TNIE न्तलाक्तचितयकतम iru 
न््ावतारः पायाद्वः पापराणेः शमित दशशिरः Tel वीव्यावलपः॥ १॥ 
आूलच्ततदिस्द्दानवकुम्भमुक्कमुक्ताकलापक जितामलकरठकारन्तिः fear 


IRU 
















780 Transcript of an Inscription from Bareilly. (Serr. 
लक्ष्मी विभ्नमक्रलिसदासुभटव्यापारलीलास्पद' घख्यातच्तितिपालनन्द्‌ 
जलधिः ओन्‍ाजइंसीसरूः संदोरत्रततीगसव्य qur nm दिं ख दं ग्र 
स्तशट्वानला विजयतां चन्द च्तितीशान्वयः॥ इ ॥ * 
उत्पत्तिरस्यक्ति परा च्यवनान्मच्धर्व् क्तव्यनीककलिते Crear 
तद्दषनिद्दंंलनदत्तकठारडस्टरव्टा ata यशसब सहपर्हिद!त॥४॥ ` 
soar सितकोत्तिकन्दलवति श्यीवीरवस्मे[ख्यया ख्यातेभुद्ध वि 
भवित [वनितलं राजन्यचडामगिः जन्मस्थानमिवाकलय्ध कमला AFT 
त्मनाभाविनां भत्टंगामवन प्रकारचतुरा यस्यालयान्तःस्थिता॥ ५ ॥ | 
त्यागी eue: पराक्रमधनः wer: कीर्तिमान सतसभ्यानगतः 
युरचिईष्मतिमानान्विता नीतिमान शिय्यादाय्यविवेकघेव्यनिलयेो यः 
BAG सच्जनेयक्तः सव्वंगुणादयंन ASA सारावनोपाभवत्‌ ॥ d ॥ 
__तस्मादत्युस्रतेजःप्रसरनियमितारातिपङ्गापसङ्गः . स्रीमात्तर्डप्रतापः 
“सकलवंसुमतीभूबरं - भूघणोभूत्‌ यस्याद्याग प्रसरप्पेद्धलभ exu 
wane शेवेनिस्वासफ्र/घादगमदरिनतं निञ्ञेनें -भागिसञ्म ॥ ७ ॥ 








यत्से न्यगन्धग-जगणइगलन्मदाम्बसं जातचन्हकशते रिव aay Se 
'बँवपच्तकरि णे वन दन्तिनापि war नवारिजग्यश्षुः सरसीस्वर्ण्ये॥ ऊ 
a. सेवा गतसराजचक्रम qereweitsudisur भत्तायस्चतुर्र्बरा 
छरशनालड्कगास्वत्या भुवः वि्षेपेरिव we ते रूघपतेराशोबिताः 
faa यस्तस्यापि मद्दाकुलाचल हवावळ्भ्य ae भवं॥ edqo हक 
. sh राजधानी र्जनिकरूकराकार-कॉन्तिगुंगेपचे पूणेर्रव्ध्तपिरुन्या 
कान्तकान्तैः उद्यानिनेन्दनामिरतिविशद सरास 








सुरुचिमरकतश्यामलः 


कण ले सुराणा प्रासादैशनंतासेस्मस्पतिपरसीस्पर्डिनी 
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'**तम्य प्रिया परिचिलुकोचरराजवंषसम्भूतिरुव्ज्चल गुणिभरयासिरामा 
गीताज गत्यमिलेति समस्तकान्त खुड्धान्तवत्ताकमलेन्द्कला GOTT ॥ ९३.॥ 
तस्यां श्रोलह्लननामाजनि जनितमहामण्डलीशः शशाङ्कः To Fes 
'दन्तद्य्तितुलितगुणालंकृताशामुखंत्री: ये।सेएसामन्तचक्राचलकन कागिरि 
व्विडुतारालिलच्छी तिर्य्येस्या च mut 1हृतभ्॒जशिखसश्कदिन्दु US ॥ 
tes यदस्य किल जन्मदिने la स्ीमल्हणस्य भवन परम 
प्रमोदात्‌ प्रावेद्यंन्य दयमंबरतः पपात भ्यक्कात्िमडलरवरिव gale: | 
wifazt नलिनी न चार्पितमनः fami सतां सकूृरतिनात्फल्लञस्तव 
का नता वनलता सीमासशस्यानवा नादामाकविभारती नच तथा 
EXIT शरत्कामदीलच्छी यस्य यथा च वंद daH Wn etim I ll 
x केव्वेवेरापरीधराधिपतिभिमान्यधंरा रच्तिता यंघान्तिङलिदुक्चरा 
a वनिता Blown ne नाभदस्ति न नापि कापि भविता 
i Sadi: adabi occu. Dau ASTI erae wq १७ | 
SIDE सड रसङतादितम दामातङूकुम्भ स्थली सिन्ट्रुरुणका न्तिरञ्ङ्च 
स्तय gra sittai mzma: zga तारितमाः पतापविसरेरा sre RETE 
-लक्तिग्मां ü erst at विभक्ति भवने यन्मणडलो स तुना US d. 
| कठे मुक्ता यमाना शिरसि fenes गङ्गा यमाना व्यो क्लिज्येरत्स्ह्र 
"यमाना दिशि feta करिणा कुम्भमालायमाना उचेर्द्वालयानामुपरि 
.जसखितेपताकायमाना यदीया afer समन्तादनुनदिपुख्िने राज 
हंसा यमाना ॥ TE ॥ T 
soo mu काले कलावप्यभिभवति जगत्‌ कूपवापी तडागेरासन्नाराम 
Semi सम्सदनमठडेम्मेण्डिताय[ममुय्याम्‌ भूम्यां मुद्भावचन्त्यामतिसुजन 
. जनानन्दितायां wre यस्सिन्धम्मावतार प्रछत कृतयुगाण्म्भसम्भावना 


Ld 


| imam D. er Sts 
Tir सनानन्‍्यतिसम्टडजनान्वितानि सीमांतसभ्यवज्हलानि «cT 


पाखेस्थशस्ततरुघणडमने!'इर[ण्ि पुण्यानि निम्मननदीतट 
ब्रासभांजि ne 733 S. E 35.5 LP * > 1 i a "D inp 
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THM Cas येन मार्गापदर्शिना खपरीसन्निधे! रम्या पण्या कठ 
नदी छता ॥ २२ ॥ 
तस्याभवत्प्रणयिनी मध्सदनस्य लक्योरिवामलकुलांबनिश्चः परूता 
सव्बोवरोधनवधूमखपदाघरडप्रालयव fecuct च याधिलच्द्यीः॥ २३ ॥ 
Hata या विनयनखतया च [uum हार्‌ गगवत्यनरागिणी च 
र्स्य हराङ्रिसुतयोरिवतत्तथादिप्रमापिर्ूङछमनयेोारितरेतरस्थं | २४॥ 
च्यारामाद्यानवापीघचत्वरायतनघुच warte क्रियमाणानि यस्याः 
'कम्माणि सर्व्वदा ॥ २५ | 





दीनानाथ विपन्नेशु करणान्चितचेतसः erg भुञ्जते यस्याविप्रसञ्चा | 


दिन दिन ॥ २६ ॥ | 
ih विविक्तमनसाः परिवर्द्धमानधर्म्मंप्रबन्धविग लत्‌क जिकाजल qui: 
रकश्तयारममकारयदि दुमालः प्रासादमद्रितनयाभवनं तथान्या ॥२७॥ 
सरणग्टक्दयुगमेतत्‌ तुककेलासश्डडदितयतुलितकान्तिल्वतमचेः सुपा 
ड्रिवितरति हदि नांतन्विस्मयं कस्यवा तत्प्रहतघनपताकाक (rat 
दवुन्दम्‌॥ RT ॥ in 
यावत्सकास्त॒नम A DNI WDR कस्य VA: प्राप्राङ्गपराकलाभरग शिरश्च 
यावत्स रिन्दुवनितासह्दिताः समस्तास्ता . देवतास्तदचला भवि ath 
रघा RE ॥ 
स जयतु भावि mabaa वंणपवीरः सममतिगणवत्याकान्तया uw 
wem रिप॒गजमद्घंकञ्चावितायेण येन तिरणमसिनेवालेखि fuer 
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wein ३०६ 3 ] (Colitis d n ans 
ya सदेव भवन जनसन्निधाना नानाविधानि दुरितानि विनाश 
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-पख्यातवस्तुमुनिवंशसमुद्धवाभूड डानुरूपचरितःशित्रेरद नामा तत्सून 
ना विरूचिताशिनवा प्रशस्तिरेघा प्रसन्नकविना किलनेहिलेन ॥ ३४ 
यस्य ग्रसन्नसर लापदमालिकेयं प्रल्हादद्दतुर धिक actatag सील 
स्तनिम्मलग॒णयथनाभिरांमा मक्तावलीर्व द्ये विदुघां चकास्त ॥ ३५ ॥ 
विष्णुद्दरस्तनयन लिखिता गाडन कर्णिकेनेखा कुठिलाच्चराणि faz 
घा तत्‌ च्तोदितवा विधानेन ॥ ३६ 


कान्यकुल्ञागतेनापि रामदेवसुतन च उत्कीणा सोमनाथेन टड्कवित्त 
न एलिना || ३७ || 


O सवत्सरसद्दख १०४८. म मागर्वाद्‌ ७ गुरुदिन ४ 


| Translation, by Sdroddprasdd Chakravarttt 

1.* May he, to whom the astounded inhabitants of the three worlds 
offered solemn hymns and prayers, when the jewelled hood of the chief of 
serpents (Ananta ) bent under the weight of the far-falling EM : 
impinging on the lap of the yielding earth, on his easy effort to cheelc 
the outrages of the wicked (giants) ; and who humbled the ten-headed 
( Rávana) vain of his strength and valour,—save you from a multitude 
of sins! 

9. May Grarsa’ (the mountain-born goddess) beauteously adorned with 
a string of pearls fallen from the heads of the Ddnava-like elephants, 
seeming to spread a moon-like halo round her lotus face, sanctify the uni- 
verse, — i bua: 

_ S. May the royal race of CHHINDU, of erst the scene of Laxsnmis 
pastime and dalliance, the field of war and exercises of well.disciplined 

soldiery, the sea of delight of famous princes, the lake wherein Laxsmur 
disported as a swan, the*moon of repose of those who had completed the 

career of he pot. and a consuming fire to their enemies, be honorable. —— 

4. A Maharishi named Cuyavan, he whose frown restrained the pride 
of the chief of gods (Innra) when he had committed the well-known 
crime + :—who by his fame was celebrated in all quarters of the wor 
was the founder of this race 

Hen thi amily, famed for many good actions was born VIRAVARMA, 
w the ornament of the world, and the crown-jewel of kings ; .in 
ose Laxsuwr' took up her abode, foreseeing in it the birth-place — 
ny future eminent persons who would be her protectors, 2d 
SEN 2UPHRGU 5 AOT ose NE 

» KAMALA'KA'NTA would read जमला छळछोाप्रचापामर, &c. ,essily. taken up l 

bow of SIVA,’ &c. i. e. by the weight of the bow of SIVA, which Ráma easily took 


१०७० RPE DOP immane 


See the notice of this crime in the preliminary observations. © = ~ —— 
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6. He, Vira RMA, in noble qualities well resembled the kings of the 
solar line ; he wis powerful pious, beautiful, famous, pure, serious, rene. 
rable, veracious, moral, surrounded by the educated, attended by virtuous. 
men, his court was the seat of heroism, integrity, patience and other virtues. 

7. From him descended Ma‘nscuanpDAPRaATA’pA, a man of warm spirit 
who annihilated his foes as mud dried up by his rays; who was the orna-- 
ment of all people, nay of the whole world ; before whose armies, the mul 
titude of heroic enemies depressing the earth with their heavy tread, 
retreated gasping into the abode Do dap pem ( Patala ) ande bore it down f 
with their weight - 

8. The juice exuding from the temples of his odorous elephants, in 
moon-like crystals, so spread over the forest-tanks that neither the wild 
elephants nor those of his enemies dare quench their thirst therein, 

9. His footstool was worn by the crowns of the numerous princes 
crowding to do him homage. He was the lord of the earth whom t 
three great oceans encircle as a waistband (rashond). He dried up the = 
ocean by the continual intercourse of foreign princes, as Rama of old. He 
occupied the ocean like the mountain on the sea-shore. 

I0. His kingdom rivalling the habitation of the chief of gods by its 
Wingnificent buildings, shining bright nnd beauteous as the moon-beam 
with its white tenements, and charming with its nandana-like gardens 
abounding in pleasant trees of dark emerald hue,—is become white with’ 
the high temples of the anointed gods ; L 
"11. His younger brother the stout-armed MALHANA, a devoted wor- 
shipper of Siva, willingly received charge of the world, his kingdom, filled 
with a multitude of princes proportionate to his kindness,—from his elder ^ 
brother. ao 

12. Though gaining such a vast prize as Larsas’, he always retained 
his devotion to the gods, his spiritual parents and the bráhmans. He was 
born for the joy of his friends, intimates, and kinsmen, and spread delight 
among his subjects by destroying the wicked * — deis 

13. His wife CuuLukr, adorned with shining qualities was the non- 
pareil of her day, and was like the new moon to the lotus faces of his 
other wives; she was descended from the royal line of Iswara. —  — ~ 
E From her was born a moon-like heróic prince named LALLA, who 
soon mastered the world. *On all sides shone the purity of his virtues 


> * 

















































Or mo ` 
te kumuda flower, the moon, or ivory. He was the Sumeru ng 
div. the mountains of his military officers. On his arm LaxsHxi 
. east a fond glance as she quitted the house of his enemies. Hes pu 

root of the CmmiNpu line. | E 

a ium 0. Strange was it that at his birth flowers were strewed from heaven ec 
| en the p: f MarLnaANA, and bees swarmed to sip their ou seeming 
by thei 46 anndunoe his fiture gredtuawa t. ts “oe? Mear 
[Re words were full of pleasantness, exceeding far the-full blown. 
je company of ise men, or the shrubs bowing with load- 

pa * ~ 


of Plato: * dum in’canis sp 
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" 

of full blown flowers, or the fields of bending corn, the ingpiration of the 

poet, or the moon beam in the autumn, or even the sacred words flowing 
~ from the mouths of the vedantis. 

. 17. By what respected hero, lord of the world, was earth defended in 
his time? the goddess (LAxsmMr') whom none other can restrain or enjoy, 
is to him as a wife. No princely jewel of the crown of kings ever lived 
lives, or will live to equal him in bounty and enjoyment. 

ET 18. Helivesin a halo of glory like the sun in his summer brightness, 
and fills the world with his power. H d. benuty is reddened by the ver- 
milion of the hends of his enemies' war elephants ; his fame like the moon's 
has been the theme of praise ; he destroys his enemies as the rays of the 
sun dispel the darkness, 

19. His spreading fame encircles the world as a necklace of pearls, or 
ngá around the highest peak of the Himálaya, as the moon-beam on 
ge as the wreath on the elephant's head, the white pennant on the 

temple of the gods, and the wild geese on the banks of the rivers. | 

.20. On his advent, although the earth now groans under the Kdli-yuga, 
the golden age (Satya-yuga) again visited this town, a town adorned with 
wellgplakes, tanks, and neighbouring parks stocked with various animals, ^ 
whose inhabitants are alway rejoicing, and which is borne on the crest of 
the earth | 

21. He presented these sacred villages, inhabited by the wealthy and 
the civilized, shaded by pleasant trees and watered by pellucid streams, in 

a chartered gift to the bréhmans 
A 22. He caused to be dug a beautiful and holy canal* near his own palace, 

himself a director of the right course to his subjects, as BHAGIRATHA was 
, tOGANGA’ 

,93. His wife named Laksuot’ was as affectionate as her namesake to. 
MADHUSUDANA : she was regarded as a second goddess, descended from the 
sea of a sinless family, and was like a snow shower to the lily-faces of. 

ther women in the inner apartments. 

By her love and gentleness she stole the heart of her husband, by 
her accomplishments she retained his affections. Their mutual love was 
equal to that of Siva and PA’RBATI’ 
|. - 85. Whose many virtuous deeds already done or to be still performed, 

are visible in groves, gardens, lakes, and many other extensive works. .. 

. $6. .All these luxuries enjoyed daily by multitudes of drdimans, are 
M oed r her whose heart compassionates the poor, the helpless, and. 












— In this way the minds of the husband and wife being sensible of the 
astability of earthly possessions; and the stain of the Auli-yuga having 
been removed by their growing virtues, the one (or rája) has caused this 







ir, to be established in honor of the god who wears a crescent in his 
ý x. brow ; while the other (or queen) did as much in honor of PA'ngamr. | 
> — *K pcc co, indie | . atha 4 ' ४7०७०७ he vulgar term applied to it as an 
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+ 98. Whose heart is not filled with astonishment at these two divine 
temples which may be compared with the beauty of the two lofty peaks of 
Kailása ; which are beautified by their handsome stairs, and whose banners 
agitated by the winds have dispersed the gathering clouds. 

. 99. As long as the Kuustubha jewel shall rest on the breast of the de- 
stroyer of Madhu (Visaxv) ; and the head of SA^wnnu shall be ornamented 
with the crescent : —as long 88 Inpra and all the gods shall tarry with the 
wives of the moon ;—so long shall the fame of this act end 

30. May prosperity always atlend him and his equally endowed lady 
LaAxksmwir'—him, the chief hero of the Cnnixpu line—who with sword be- 
smeared with the mud formed by the exudation of his enemies” elephants 
temples has carved out his praise on all sides 

31. May Dzvr, who dwelleth among mankind to promote their pros- 
perity and avert evil, destroy the sins of LALLA, of his family, children, 
and intimates. 

32. The villages of Mayátd in Bhushana with its adjacent lands were 
consecrated to the above mentioned god and goddess, under the denomi- 
nation of Devapalli, 

i S The famous LALLA granted by charter one-fourth of his reVenues 
the same deities for their worship and other ceremonies 

34. This inscription was composed by the poet NEna'r, son of Siva 
Rupna, of the race of VATSYAMUNI, an attendant at the court of the raja, 
whose character was worthy of his name. 

$5. May Newa’c’s wreath of mellifluous verses shine on the bosom of 
the learned like a string of pearls, the source of general delight, orna- 
mented with flowery metaphor and tied with the string of LArra's virtues. 

36. This composition was copied by the son of VisHNU-HARI an inha- 
bitant of Gaur, a proficient in the Kutild character. 

6 37. It was engraven by Somana’rma the son of KA'wApEvA, who came 
over from XKanyukubja, well skilled in the use of the instruments of 
engraving 

— In the Samvat year 1049, on the 7th of the dark half of the month of 
Márga ( Agrahana ), Thursday. (Corresponding with Thursday, 5th No- 










ember, A. D. 992.—See Useful Tables.) — èf. = | 
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WIII.—Section of the strata passed through in an erprimental boring at 
~ the town of Gogah, on the Gujerat peninsula, Gulph of Cambay. By 
s Lieutenant GEORGE FULLJAMRS win Are tree) 
$  Agrecably to my promise 1 have the pleasure to enclose a section of 
E e strata penetrated in the bore at Gogah, by which you will perceive 
have succeeded in reaching a considerable depth, and although the 
— progressing I have thought it better to sen vat an ह mee 


fee 















dy been done. I have only 
hangi ng the $ 


Reddish sand holding salt water, .. 
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I shall be obliged to stop. Had I but cast-iron pipes tq lower I should 
not at all despair of success until at any rate I had reached 600 feet 
From the sides of the bore falling in while the work is at rest ] have 
been obliged for some time to employ two parties, and to keep going 


I have much pleasure in mentioning that I have discovered fossil 
remains down the coast and in similar formation to that of Perim. The 
specimens that I have obtained how eyer are not good ones having been 
for a long time exposed to the action of the sea, and atmosphere. 
Should I succeed in obtaining any that appear worthy of the acceptance 
of the Asiatic Society, I shall do myself the pleasure to forward them 

A similar formation to that of Perim exists along the whole line of 

ast from Gogah to Gossnat point, where a firm sandstone is quarried 
and of which the splendid Srdwak temples of Pattitona are all built 

This fact ascertained, settles the question of whether Perim was 
originally a part of the continent :—and it only remains to prove how 
the separation has taken place? My opinion is that it has been 

d by the force of the current during the ebb tides and the swell 


of the sea during the south-west monsoon 


‘To the north-west of Ggaoh and about one mile inland J picked ap 
a piece of the rib of some large animal. The rock had been here dug 
out for building. It lies nearly horizontal and not above eight inches 
in thickness. Iam stillin hopes of getting some more fossil specimens 


from this spot. 
dale List of Strata. 


Rubble containing broken stones, tiles and ashes, ...... 0... 0002 «००००० 
Hard earth with stones imbgdded, ...... ...........*.............»* 
Sand and gravel mixed and salt water, .. .... 2... 2. ०«« «०० ०००००००००००००० 
‘Stiff black clay like that on the beach, .........-..... ७४० we ue ew ees 


BSahdsinne In thin अक 1.752274 २५७ ५2०० ccs ०२०२०००४०३ “८० 2255 oe Sep 2 


Sand and clay, yellowish in color, 2... .2 62 ce see ehh 
Sandstone soft,..... 


के के # के 9" के # B के # ४ ळे # # # * » HSS SE» # + # # % ळे & % के % ee ee os 


ss en M €" à ळे के m" ^ P NDS 9* करिं कॅ " * * 9" * * ^ * के के * की = 






को को e" या भा मो के क॑के ळे 9 छे * €" P के ळे ळे के 9 ^ 9 €" * # के ^ # | "" »"".»*" ee esse see 9" # 9४ **" * के ^» ७ 


NN के के को कर क्क कक? तक? का छळ ७ क "9 pà क आ. क % क क ee 


"Gravel and clayey sand, ........ NW €" ee %% à M" "^ ७ % १ % 9*9" 5-4 कॅ के ee ee ee ee ee 
^ Very stiff clay with pieces of sandstone imbedded very hard A 


looking clay, ...... *« # # # #_# # म FW ळक HSS ००००००) 






fun tee 

Sandy clay wi — —— 

— seams of clay containing a few pieces of sandstone, .. 
/ hard - | sandstone, ETT TTT TTT ETT "RT" ee TTS % का कॅ के # % के के ee 
a tish clay with kanker, or ७ # # # % # # % ee ee केके केके # # 6 # © See 









pieces of sandstone, अ%५.%&%&% ११% के के के के के ७ के के के के कॅ क # कऊ के 5557599 . 
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Stiff yellow and whitish clay with nodules of sandstone, ............s. 5 10 
The salt water rose 4 feet in the bore and become brackish, Nodules of 
sandstones imbedded in sand 
Xellow SAUCY clay, - 757 « NTI She ४०४ 
Yellow sandy clay with pieces of mhur, ......>2...2................. ] 
Stiff black clay with pieces of sandstone contairfing a good deal of mica, 
Crime mek DAY but dürküb,- 120: bison 
Stiff clay greenish in color, containing small pieces of rocks similar to 
cornelian, quartz, and agate, also pieces of broken shells... ..8....... 4 
The same clay with less stones, a strong smell of hydrogen gas came up 
the pipe, a quantity of pyrites was also brought up, +, sss sss s.s. 1] 
Blue clay with pyrites, and latterly a little sand between the layers of clay, 19 
Blue clay with siliceous sand mixed, also pieces of rock, such as sand- 
"stone; quality, a greenish sandstone full of holes, these holes are full of 
‘clay and pyrites : indurated clay and small black particles like coal, ot on 
Slate from the appearance of what came up attached to the jumper, .... 1 
Stiff blue clay, . «66.06 — *+००००+५०००७०० sss 
Indurated clay or slate, and latterly with sand intermixed,.............. 7 
Blue sandy clay with siliceous sand separating the seams of clay, ...... 6 
The game with pyrites, s. sc cece cence ०४ ०००७०० npo 5० toro ००००-०० é 
Sandy clay with small white pebbles, a good deal of sand appeared between 
the layers of clay with fragment of what appears a jet, a piece of a 
. broken shell resembling the cockle was brought up, ...... eee d 
Blue clay darker in color, go gs hf + के Eus PE ad M E 
Blue clay with pieces of whitish earth, .. 6. 2.50 esee nehm 4 
2 
7 


क को क» ७ # ७ था | क. ७ % ७ # % 9" % अ» २७ + E ४ % ७ क॑ ७ % 9 ७%%% % ae 11 
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The same sandy clay with here and there a little pyrites, s.s.s -s.s mses 3 
The same clay with a little more sand between the seams, «+++ «eet 
Stif clay containing black, white and yellow colored earths, also some 


Neto 












~ pieces of rock was brought up, «+ «+++ ree entm 3 10 
Stiff blue clay with seams of white sand, .. 4... *«*******"********%*१ १" 4 6 

e same clay with a few pieces Of FOCK, .. Meere eoo. "phones 7४३४-४७ ०७७०३ 
Stiff blue clay, SS SN bb NS), SCS ve dique ha aan 0 

. Bluish lias clay with sbells and some pieces belonging to coral, ........ 2 0 
Stiff black earthy clay containing broken shells, . . .« - « « « ssas ee ennt 19 0 
Very stiff blue clay with a good deal of sand whitish in color, «७ «००००७ 6 4 
—“ -clay containing a large quantity of pyrites, fossilized wood P " 
*, ४०७४५२० PEP aac apt pete nar REE. to Tct ही E eed क EE rv के कें = a 
PE sandy clay peso can ade 20% SUSU 0 
REA sandy clay with seams of the bituminous clay occasionally, i. .. 10 8 
gres Do ws m i |i? 36 beie sad ; 7130 Hn —H 
EU bin 0९७१429559 diu hatto dino vitouos ११४० adi itd eatin 


| 3 ie tat DE chang 3% Fi " fossil wood 
without any change in the soil. The lignite or 
vA ite A ‘of coal; with nitric acid it effervesces and à 


; | ४ * àl mr oS Ais DS het 
ie “arise rises; with sulphuric acid this d 
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— “burning it gives out a very ‘ong sufooting 
ur ore m e 
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Since ‘this was written the Bore has been carried 15 feet. 
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IX.—Note on the black and brown Floriken of Guzerat. By Lieutenant 
GEORGE FULLJAMES. | 


Having been induced from reading Colonel SYKEs’ catalogue of 
birds in the Deccan to make some observations of the Oris fulva and 
Otis aurita, Y have the pleisure to send you the following remarks 
for insertion in your journal 

The Otis va or brown Floriken is a bird common to our side of 
India, and is found at all seasons of the year in the Deccan particu- 
larly; in Guzerat however they are more frequently found on the near 
approach of the monsoon, and in the year 1834 were so plentiful 
that I bagged no less than 79. Almost the whole of these I 
examined; and from the facts ascertained, I am of opinion that the 
Otis aurita or black Floriken is the cock bird of the Otis fulva; that 
he is only to be found in his black plumage during the monsoon. 
That he commences changing his feathers early in April and continues 
molting til June, when he has generally become the black Floriken, 
That at this season he never weighs more than 1 lb. 4 oz. avoirdupois, 
and seldom so much; while the brown or hen bird weighs at 
least 1 lb. 8 oz | i 

That you rarely see the two together at this season, and that T bave 
shot them in all stages of their moulting until I got the perfect black 
Floriken, and on examination have invariably found the testes most 
fully devoloped ; while in the brown or hen birds the ova have been 
equally distinct 
+ They are so plentiful sometimes in Guzerat that they may be 
bought from the Wagrees alive for a few pice * 

m of opinion also that the Floriken migrates, but from what part 
of M I know not. I*once heard of a flight being seen coming from 
the north and going in an easterly direction, but cannot vouch for 
the fact. Dy 
- One observation has often occurred to me, which is, I have never 
shot the bird losing his black feathers and l*ecoming brown; and the 
ónly way 1 can account for it, is that either the bird leaves the coun- ` 
trv, or it being at that season of the year when a sportsman seldom 
out, the whole country being covered with vegetation, and the 
Floriken being remarkably quick in hearing they escape unroused 
| This one fact I will venture to assert, that no person has ever yet 
shot a black Floriken with the ova developed ; it therefore only remains 
ed whether the cock bird undergoes these changes yearly o 
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G3 E | which. will 
no ll be difficult to ascertain, for in confinement I find 
they do not thrive, having frequently attempted in vain to keep them. x 
m 24 
>> == * 
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X.— Further elucidation of the lát or Silasthambha inscriptions from 
vari sources. By JAMES PRINSKP, Sec. As. Soc. 


It was one of mv principal objects in publishing my hasty reading 
of the Feroz lát inscription inthe July journal, without awaiting 
the corrections and illustrations of a mere matured examination, to 
draw to me the aid of others whom ability, opportunity and interest 
in the subject, might enable to throw light upon this highly curious 
monument, Already am I reaping abundantly the Fruits of this 
expectation, and I lose no time in placing them before the Society 

The first correction in point of importance comes as usual from 
Ceylon, the very Lanka, (to apply its own fabulous prerogative meta- 
phorically,)—the very first meridian whence the true longitude of all 
ancient Indian history seems destined to be calculated ! : DSa 

I had ascribed the foundation of these pillar monuments to a king 
of Ceylon, because his was the nearest or the only approach to the 
name recorded in the inscription. I did so before I had read it 
through, or 1 should perhaps have felt the difficulties of such a sup- 
position greater when I found him making roads, digging wells, and 
usurping other secular authority in a country over which he was not 
himself reigning. It was but the utter absence of auy such name in our 
Fndian lists that drove me to a neighbouring state; one so intimately 
connected, however, with the Magadha court in religion, that there 

d be no positive impediment to the exercise of munificence by 
his brother convert on the Cey/on throne towards the priesthood of king 
Asoxa’s Indian Vihdras, nor to their acknowledgment of favors, or 
adoption of precepts. When I found another inscription in the Gaya 
caves alluding, with the identical" pronomen of Devdnampiya, to 

. Dasaratha, the grandson of the above monaach, I certainly felt more 
+ trongt the impression of the Indian origin of the former ; though I 
still sought in vain for any licence to such an assumption from the 
pand ts and their purdnas. — 

e Society will theg I am sure participate in the pl easur 

which I perused the following passage in a letter just received ME 
the Honorable Mr. GEORGE TunNovn, our Páliannalist. — © 
Since I came down to Colombo, I have made a most important 
di overy -connected with the Pali Buddhistical literature, You will 

jn the Introduction to my Epitome, page lx. that a valuable collec- 
j ^Áli works was brought back to Ceylon fr om Si D iam by Grorc 
odliar, (chief of the cinnamor puce artment, 

812. in ection 1 ha My ! 
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1837.) "Further elucidation of tát or Silasthambha inspriptions. 791 
duction p. lxi. In running over the book cursorily Ijfind the follow: 
ing lines ‘in the sixth BAdnawdro or * Section of 250 lines’ in reference 
to DHAMMA Asoko :— 

| Dwé sattáni wassáni attárasawassánicha, sambuddhé parinibbutté, abhisétto 
Piyadassino. | * 

|^ After a few lines descriptive of the ceremonies performed at his 

inauguration, I find 
~ Chadoguttascfáyan nattánatta Bindusárassa, atrajo rajaputto 1606 asi Ujjéni- 

Karamolino* 

_ Here then we find that Asoxa was surnamed PrivADasst ; and if you 

will turn to the Sth chapter of the Mahdwanso, especially pp. 28, 29 
you will see the circumstances under which Buddhistical edifices were 
simultaneously erected all over India. When I have seen your article 
in the July No. I hope to be able to examine this Dípowanso carefully, 
and if I can see any further ground for identifying Pixapassr with 
Asoxo, I will not fail to give you particulars." 

The date, (218th) year of the Buddhist era (leases no doubt what- 
ever of the identity of the party, and the term na/tdnatta, rendered by 
amy pandit napiur-napta, great-great-grandson must therefore be 
wrong. Ratna PAULA also assures me that the verse requires the 
elision of the first two redundant syllables; leaving simply napta, or 
nattá, grandson. The Buddhist and Brahmanical texts both concur 
in the successive relationship of the Magadha princes down to this 

ointt | - 
* The line as corrected by Ratna PAULA will run thus: 
Pe HMM yan natta, Bindusárassa atrajo, rájaputto tadá ási, Ujjenikara- 







| meted with the former passage may be translated 

ok undred and eigh teen years after the beatitude of Buddha, was the 
nos on of PivADASSI...... who, the grandson of CHANDRAGUPTA, and — — 

own son of BINDUSA’RA, was at that time Viceroy at Ujjayani.'' १ E 
Mr. TunwNoun has thus most satisfactorily cleared up a difficulty that — 

might long have proved a stumbling block to the learned against the 

£s " 










e two passages in Sanskrit will run T | 


naad: च्यादश्यवषास sae परिनिष्ट ते अभिषेकः प्रियदर्शिनः 
iundred years and?eighteen years after Buddha had attained perfection, 
is al anointment of Pryapassr. 4 


P» ara ` ‘(more correctly छडप्रपोच:) विन्ट्सारस्य Was राजपु 
— खज्नयनोकरसल्िनः v vn PM 


n of the randson of CHANDRAGUPTA, and the ow 
* jw taker of the revenue of UJjain.—J. P. 
SS from | 4) i usw Tav F ih È- - 
lee extract from e Bhdgavat Purána, io a preceding page, 677 - 
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reception of these lát inscriptions as genuine monuments of a fixed 
and classical period, the most ancient yet achieved in such an unequivo- 
cal form. 


The passage of the MaAdwanso alluded to above as proving the 
erection of numerous Sthupds and Vihdrds by him is by no means free 
from exaggeration; but the general facts are certainly borne out by 
the extensive diffusion of these curious edicts: I give the whole from 
the indicated page in Mr. TunNovx's “ Epitome. : 

The transaction is referred to the fourth year of Asoxo’s reign, nor 
can I find any thing noted of so late a date as the 27th year, which- 
is sufficient to exclude any actual mention of the erection of the 
Suasthambhas :— E ii | 

"Sutwána chaturdsili dhammakhandáni ; sobruwi ''pujemi téhan pachchtkan 

hárenáti'* bAupeti. 

T Datwá tadé channavuti dhanakótin mahipati purésu chaturasiti sahassésu 
mahitald 

Tattha tatthéva rdjuhi viháré árabhápayi: sayan .Asokdrámantu kárdpetun 
samárabhi. = , 

ARalanattaya nigrodhagilánánanti sásané  pachchékan sata sahassan ४० addpesi, 
diné diné. 
-Dhanéna buddhadinnéna thiipapiija anekadhá anékésu vihdresu anéké akarun 
sald. 
Dhanena dhammadinnéna pachchayé chaturo varé dhammadharánan bhikthinan 
wpanésun sadá nara ` प, 
‘Having learned that there were eighty-four thousand discourses on the tenets 
+ of that doctrine (of Buddha), *1 will dedicate’ exclaimed the monarch ‘a 
- pitdre to each." Then bestowing six thousand ‘otis of treasu re. on fih four 
|J thousand towns in Jambudipo, at those places he caused the constru of tem - 
— ples to be commenced by the (local) rájas ; he himself undertook the erection 
of the Asokarama (at Pupphapura*). He bestowed daily, from bis regard for the. 
sion, a lac separately to the *rafíanaítya' to NiGRoDMO, aud to infirm 












es FINS " injin म 
"From the offerings made on account of Buddho in various wa 
cities, various festivals were constantly celebrated in honor of * thup 


e the offerings made en account of the religion the .po m" a e" so men 


tt 
—— in various 
E > 








* bestowed the four prescribed offerings on the priests, the "pos: 





dos re extended farther than that of any. or | 
minute. particulars we now possess,of hi icum 
* áli authc 
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ties, will be of essential use in expounding our new disgovery, and my 
only excuse for not having taken the epitome already published as my 
guide before is, that the identity of PirADASSI was not then established. 

I think we shall be able to discover the actual names of many of 
the Buddhist monasteries ndw visible by their ruins or by columns 
still standing : thus the uncouth name read in the BAilsá inscription 
No. 2 (see p ar 8), as Kokunada sphota, (or boda) vihdra, may probably 
turn out to be Kukkutarama vihdra of the following passage 

Purisdnan dasadhéhi satéhi paríwárito, gantwána Kukkutárdmán sonakatthéra 


maddasun; — 

Samópat ti samáyannan nisinnan sanwutindriyan wandité nalapantan tan natwá 
sanghama puchchhi tan 

u Attended by a retinue of five hundred men, having repaired to Kukkufarama 
vihára, they saw there the thero SoNAKO seated absorbed in the Samepalti 
meditation, with the action of the senses suspended. Perceiving that be was 
silent while he bowed to him, he questioned tlie priests on this point.” 

The Allahubad vihira was called Walukaramo ; that of Rdjagriha 
Weluwana, the. Sarun one probably Anuradhapura, that at the capital 
Pupphopura, Asokaramo, &c. In three years they were all completed 


if we may put faith in the following extract :— 5 
Wiháré ié sáàmáraddhé sabbé sabbapurésu pi sádhukan tthi vassehí nitthapésun 


manéramé 
Thérassa Indaguttassa Kammádhit thdyakassatu iddhiydchásu nitthási Asokara- 


masa whayo. — — 
Jinéna paribhuttesu thánesucha, tahin, fahin, chéfiyáni akárési ra maníyán 


bhupati. t: 


Puréhi chaturásiti sahassehi samantató, lékhé ékáham ánésun wihdrd nittAitá 


iti &c. 4 vs 
T All these individuals in different towns, commencing the construction of डे 


z lendid as completed her in three years, By the merit of the thero ^ 


T ELS nd of that of the undertaker of the work, the wihtara called Asoka- 


ramo was also completed in that time. At the places at which the vanquisher of © 
the five deadly sins had worked the works of his mission, the sovereign caused 
splendid dagobas to be constructed. From eighty-four cities (of w 
Pupphapura) was the centre, despatches were brought en the same day, announc 
ing that the wihdras were completed, &c."' i24 
Ww pages of the Mahdwanso might be quoted bearing upon the - » 













various points of the inscription :—thus, the conversion from a sinfal 
life. cd at * ness, with which the north tablet commences, may be 
D 13 e 


the circumstances of AsoxaA's rise to the throne . 
his 99 murdered brethren; or by his slaughter of 
chief temple, after the seven years surpension of 

the faith was purged;—but for, all 


work | /The cause of the addition of. 
name of Asoxa, by Buddhist writers 
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KEsákókoti Re^ an purè papena kammuná ; Dhammásokoti náyittha pachchhá 
punnena nium 


On account of his former sinful conduct (in having murdered his brothers) 
he was known by the name of Asoxo Subsequently on account of his pious 
character, he was distinguished by the name of DHAMMASOKA.'' 


§ 2. Duplicate inscription from Delhi, Pl. XLI. 
I now turn to an illustration of my text from —— uarter, Major 
P. L. Pew, has fulfilled his promise of forwarding impre%ions of the bro- 
ken pillar lying in the late Mr. W. Fraser's grounds. I should hav 
made them the subject of a separate note but that really they are so 
precisely the duplicates of the Feroz inscription that it is not worth 
while to do so. The shaft seems to be.mutilated and worn in vertical 
"grooves so that many of the letters in each tablet are effaced. Of the 
fragments received one belongs to the north compartment, beginning 
with line 10 (see p. 582):—the next much injured, corresponds with 
the western tablet, beginning with line 10 (p. 587) :—the third and last 
is nearly perfect; beginning with line 8 of the southern inscription it 
- runs on to the conclusion. The words are separated as in the Feroz 
lát. and from this circumstance I have been enabled to certify a few 
doubtful readings—although many others are provokingly cut off. 
I insert a lithographed facsimile of the whole, and annex at foot* all 
“the noted variations of the text, of which proper use can be made 
when I come to review my labours. Major Pew gives the following 
© particulars of the original locality and present state of the column. . 


-T ७ I may throw the only deviations I can find into the form of Emendata thus :— 
* Nonru IxscRIPTION-—in the Roman transcript E | — 

| ^ Line 18 for asinavai, read dsinavé. "335 | 
$ ~ 19 for dupatavekha, read du? pativékhée, © z 

P A 20 read, ásinavágámini 

2 > Wear Srpr—line 10, the letter in chappanti is written |, it se  ) I think, be 
ugh, formed from the |, 


E Line 12 for abAitá we hgve abhitá, fearless. 







em 





17 for yitahant: yanisanti, the preceding letters cut off. 


is A 18 for palitikam, read pálitikam, 


— 19 for nirodhasi, — nirudhasi " 
Sourn Sipe,—line 8, the words are avadhiye patakepicha, and further on 


wadhikokute, &c., quasi qq: FASE नेक त्तेव्यः¬' the killing of fowls is not to 


be done. Sanghi 
pine 16 we have tisu chátummásisu sudivasóye, Sco; in 5 fry चतमासेच 
~ ‘in the festival days in the three 4 monthly periods 












AT 








“ This very ancient Hindu pillar was dug out of sgme ruins n 
boulee (baoli) or well, and was probably destroyed by*the blowing up - 
A ofa powder magazine which I understand once existed near the spot. . 
It consists of five pieces, which when put together measure 322 feet 
long: the diameter of the largest piece is 3 feet 2 inches, and that of 
the smallest 24 feet. The total weight 372 maunds 


६1 The Res ~ antiquity of the pillar is vouched by its weather-worn 
aspect, which must needs be the effect of storms and rains that ran 
: their destructive or beneficial course many centuries ago, since the 


fragments of this column have only been recently disinterred from the 
mass of ruin, evidently Hindu, where they had reposed in silence 
, and darkness for ages. ut. 


I call the ruins ( which are those of a well and its attendant - 


edifices—hewn in the live rock of the hill) Hindu, both from the style 
| which h resembles that of the more ancient parts of the Kutab and 
from the materials, which in this case also, are quartz, of which 
intractable rock the Mussulmans seldom or ever appear to have 


attempted the sculpture. The pillar, indeed, is sandstone, and to ~ 


its perishable nature is to be attributed the imperfect state of the 
inscriptions. I shall await with some impatience your opinion as to 
their age and import, and whether their date bé anterior to those 
“which have been so unexpectedly deciphered on the láts of Feroz 

> SHAR, Allahabad, Bettiah, &c. Hindu tradition dwells fondly on 
— the name and exploits of the rája Prirsu or PiruouRA, whose name 
exists from Petorg-gurh near Almorah, by Delhi, down to Ajmere; 


LIPS 


where every thing great or ancient in architecture is referred with one - 
consent to this Indian * Arthur. api% 






* Note on the Tocality of the láts of Delhi and Allahabad 
"TTOE has favored me with a reply to that part of ut 
pers | verein I called attention to the nature of the buildin 
Frxoz’s menagerie. He also conjectures that the bird mentioned’ as 
ambakapiliká should be read ambakd, (or amrakd) pillaka, the piluk or 
yellow bird of the mangoe, known to Europeans as the mangoe bird 
its i appearance when that fruit comes into season pilak ist 














LER t native name, from pila yellow. Mr. Trecear also suggests 
x x S me interpre! tion, and 1 have no doubt of its correctness. | 


Remarks on the locality of the láts of Allahabad and Delhi. —— 
lahdbad p stood formerly on a stone terrace within the- 
a gate; ‘not far from the spot, isa te 


Apes 1 . se AT ~ " 
ow under ground) called **Pdtá/ Part” 
—“ AM VT 5 $^ 
, D y , ot OM pe 4 ~ Miya ir 
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The temple is, buried in the accumulated rubbish of ages, which is 
found in a greater depth than that of the level of the temple 
foundations 

The present stone fortress, the work of AKBER and of his son 
JamáxNGr'R (whose pedigree is engraved *on the pillar) occupies the 
place of some previous Hindu works of brick, few vestiges of which 
remain. 

I think it probable that the pillar occupied its original position till 
taken down by Colonel Kv» during the alterations that were being 
made. 

Though in all probability the Achay Bat may be a Buddhist relic it 
may nevertheless be otherwise, as the Hindus consider the bur 
(Ficus Indicus) as an emblem of Sıva : the peepul (Ficus religiosa) of 
Visunvu; and the pullas or dawk ( Butea Frondosa) as that of 
BRAHMA, and venerate them accordingly. 

The Feroz Sua‘s lat at Delhi was placed (as historians assert) in 
its present position by the emperor Frroz, and I certainly see no 
reason to doubt the truth of it; the style of architecture of the building, 
on the roof of which it stands, is of the first or Pathání: the same 
style pervades throughout the whole adjacent buildings. There are 
" no traces of Hindu buildings anywhere near. "There is a large bur 
| tree beneath the walls, on the river face, under which is a tomb of 
-some celebrated ** peer" who was put to death by order of Feroz ; this 

spot is held sacred and much resorted to by both Hindus and Musal- 
mans : the tree is very ancient and may have been a holy tree of the 
Buddhists. The Mahommedans of India venerate the Bat almost as 
much as the Hindus do, which would account for its preservation though 
E idols would have been destroyed. With fegard to the quarries 
whence the different pillars were brought, I think it probable 
they were floated on rafts down the Jumna, being cut from the sand- 
rocks at or near*Rdjpér (Buadshihmahal) in the Sewalik, a few 
above the site of the.sunken city of Béhat. I made this observa 

n in the y@ar 1831 when I took an experimental trip by water from 
Rájghát in the Dún to Agra. I believe both láts are of the same 
of stone, the others T have not seen 
A few remarks on the Kotela (called by Captain Hoare '* a mena- 
gerie") may be acceptable. 

Feroz Sadn’s palace, called the ** Kotla” was formerly within the 
north-western angle of the city walls of old Delhi, and was the citadel of 
that place ; one face of it wasin former years washed by the Jumna, 
- which seldom reaches it in A d times except in very heavy floods. 
The works of this citadel very extensive; the architectu 
clumsy in its — rough — and has no pretence 
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aught but strength; the material i$ the rough wrought stone found on 
the spot, which is mostly too hard to admit of being’ better worked. 
> The building, on the roof of which is the pillar, appears to have been 
a ''bárahdarf;" it is square and three stories high, all vaulted: it 
stands at the bottom of a court-yard close to the ramparts of the river 
face. Sr Sa near, which may have been appropriated to 
T3 a menagerie, X that on which the pillar stands I should decidedly- 
pronounce not'to have been so. The Kofela was to old Delhi what the 
Lal Killa is to the present city, and was no doubt considered an 
elegant building in remote times when painted plaister and colored tile 

were the order of the day. M. K. 








XI.— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 
Wednesday Evening, 4th October. 
The Hon'ble Sir Epwarp RYAN, President, in the chair. 


Licut, E. B. Cosorrv, 6th Cavalry, and D. F. McLeop, Esq. C. S. were 
ballotted for and elected members. s 
T. H.. Mapnocx, Esq. C. S. proposed by Mr. W. H. MACNAGHTEN, 
seconded by the President. 
Dr. Tuomas Canror, proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. 
CRAOROFT. 
Mr. C. Tucker, C. S. proposed by Mr. WArrens, seconded by Dr. 
| STEWART. 
[^ Mr. Jon Ewanr, C. S. proposed by Dr. SrEwAnr, seconded by Mr. 
WALTERS. ९ 
| Library. 
अ The following works were presented by the Rev. Dr. Mitt. 
Psalterium Davidis Regis et Prophete aliorumque Vatam Sacrorum Arabice 
à Gul. H. Mirr, S. T. D. = 
न Liturgia Anglicana, Seu Liber Precum Communium et Administrationis Sacra- 
mentorum.—Translated intæ Arabic by Pococke, Tyrer and Mint. 
Amenitatum exoticarum politico-pliysico-medienrum, Fasciculi V. 
Relandi antiquitates sncree Veterum Hebrmorum. 
 Auber's Rise and Progress of the British power in India—presented by the 
Government. | 
The —— s al Register, August, —presented by (he Surveyor General. 
The Bombay. nch óf the Royal Asiatic Society rgturned thanks for the first 
i . As. Researches. | 
notified the vacancy of the librarianship by the death of 
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Cr ० a native of Italy. He received his diploma as a doctor of 
Met the 30th July, 1794. He came to India in the following 
upported himself bv his practice p this city ever since. “0 was 
charge of our library E 26, afte rwards " receiving a 
res monthly for conveys ces His attention has 
ity has lost in him a useful and zealous officer, 
e. He died at the advance bre of 79. 
| a | following candidates bad offered themselves. 
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utility to the Society—the distinguished orientalist M. Csoma Kónüsr, He 
proposed that befdre taking any of the other applications into consideration, the 
— with a salury of 100 rupees should be tendered to Mr. Csoma 
ROSI. des » 
Dr. Mixx seconded the proposition, which was carried unanimously. 
The Secretary brought up the following: | 


Report of the Committee of Papers on the proposition of the Statistical Commit- 
fee, * that they should Le empowered to associate as poying members, persons 
s» Hotonthe Society's list.’ B rd 


- The sole grounds of this proposition, ns explained by the fresident of the = 
Committee, were, to add to the means of the Society for meeting any slight pecu- 
niary expences in procuring statistical information, copying records, and printing 
forms and circulars, The ability of the society to answer these calls being now 
increased, it becomes less necessary to entertain the question of admitting asso- 
ciate members, upon which the opinions of the Committee are somewhat divided ; 
and indeed the proposition may be regarded as withdrawn by the following 
reply from the Secretary to the Statistical Committee. Nevertheless we may "wd 
take this opportunity of recording our opinion that there is no precedent of an 
association of paying members with a branch of the society deputed to a particular 
object. The * corresponding members" of the Physical Committee, were merely 
honorary associates without any voice in their proceedings, or any power over 
their funds. If there be any compliment in the bestowal of such a title, it may 
be equally just to confer it upon those gentlemen who may lend their co-opera- 
tion to the Statistical Committee ; but we think it would be an inconvenient 
course, and one of questionable regulurity to erect a new class of subscribers to 
an exclusive object of the Society's labours. 

For those who would join the Society in its general views, but whose circum- 
stances prevent their contributing to the extent of ordinary members, an opening 
already exists in the grade of '* Associate members’ established in 1835. 

For the Committee of Papers, 


* James PRINSEP, | 
.— 29th September, 1837. ' Secretary. S 
£ _ ‘The letter referred to in the above was then read :— ४29२२: NA 
2 | A ७ eL 3 t. 
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The special Committee appointed to select one of thd designs for the 
pedestal of the Allahabad column submitted the following, — 
Report. 
In compliance with the desire of the Society's Meeting of the 6th instant, as 
2 conveyed in your letter to our address of the Bth, we have carefully perused 
and considered the several papers and designs therewith received, and beg leave 

to report the result, as follows. 

2. All these six designs prefiared by Captain EDWARD SMITH of engineers, 
are so elegant and in such good taste, tbat it is difficult to determine between 
them, which may be the most strikingly bandsome, and at the same time the most 

y appropriate, * 
TS Of the re raised and expensive designs Nos. 1, 2 and 6, we would give 
the preference to the latter, its base being morein character with the pillar, which 
it is intended to support, than the others, but modified by either a reduced pro- 
jection, or total omission, of the large upper band, or substituting inverted trian- 
gular compartments similar to those at the foot of the pedestal. We would also 
prefer a direct instead of a curved slope to the lower step, as being more 
d convenient*, 
| 4. Of the less raised designs Nos. 3, 4 and 5, we give a decided preference to 
No. 3, (see accompanying sketch) as being very light and elegant while it preserves 
the pure Hindu character in its form and details; moreover in order to relieve 
it from some of those disadvantages, which form Captain SwiTH's principal 
objections to these latter designs, should No. 3 be ultimately determined on, we 
wonld suggest the adoption of the sloping platform as sketched in pencil at tbe 
Military Board by Major Irvine or Captain SANDERS, which we consider to be 
+ avery great improvement, the base becoming thereby more on a level with the 
eye of the beholder. 

5. "The additional elevation thus given, would amount to two feet, making 
the upper part of the base from which the pillar will spring, exactly 6 feet from 
the surface. s 

6. We observe in the section submitted by Captain Sara in illustration of 
his intended mode of fixing the root of the pillar in the stone basement, that he 
proposes cutting a square hole in the centre and under part of the shaft, about 
one-third of its diameter, so as to let it down on a square upright stone of the 
same measurement. This we are apprebensive might not be considered suffici- 
ently stable, and we would suggest in preference that au octagon stone of 64 
feet diameter and 2 feet thick be procured from Chunar, and that an opening be 
cut in its centre, to receive the lower part of the pillar in its entire size, to the 
"depth of one foot. This stone well bedded in good brick masonry, with the aid of 
the upper stone work judiciously dove-tuiled together, would in our opinion give 
wee he F most stability that,could be required. Nevertheless we may safely confide 

hi arrangements to Captain Smiru’s well known skill and judgment, should 

circumstances admit of his undertaking the erection of the pillar, but in case it 

should full into other bands the hint muy be useful. * 
~ 7. On the subject of Captain Sarra’s proposed new capital and surmounting 
stone ornament, although we consider the design a very beautiful one, we are 
unanimously of opinion that it is very desirable to fect the restoration of the 
original capital and lion, if practicable; if not, we think that the desiga now 

Td —* pitted may be considered a very appropriate and elegant finish to the pillar. 
SE TY PI . We have the honor to be, &c. 
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Resolved, that the work be printed on joint account with the Nawab, 
an advance of 1000 rupées to be made by both parties to the Secretar 
(account Oriental Publication Fund) to meet the expences: | 

The Reverend Joan Witson, President of the Bombay Literary Society 
solicited the Society's patronage to the George Nameh,a Persian epic 
written by the late Moorra Feroz, and now under publication by his 
nephew. Referred to the Committee of Papers. 

[See advertisement page.] 
The President then, in compliance with the resolution of last meeting, 
rose, the members also standing, and read the following 
ADDRESS TO DR. MILL. 
The Asiatic Sociely, to the Reverend IV. H. Mill, D. D. Principal of Bishop's 
College, their Vice-President. 
REVEREND Sin, à; 

The intelligence of your intention to return immedintely to Europe has been . 
received by us with feelings of deep regret, impressed as we nre with the cons 
viction that India is about to sustain, by your departure, a loss which cannot 
easily be repaired. 

It will rest with higher authority than the Asiatic Society, to bear witness to 
the unwearied zeal and fervent piety by which you have been uniformly distin- 
guished in the discharge of the sacred duties committed to your care; but itis 

——* our privilege to testify, in. the most public manner, our sense of the 
efit we have derived from your abilities. and learning, as well as- to convey 
some parting token of our esteem and respect to a Scholar whose presence among 
us we have always regarded with feelings of pride and satisfaction. 

Itis now sixteen years since you arrived in this country. While yet a young 
man, you had established for yourself a literary reputation of no common order, 
having excelled on an arena where excellence could have been won only by. tbe 
united efforts of genius and industry. We hailed your arrival therefore with no 
ordinary feelings of satisfaction, indulging in the hope that the classical languages 
and literature of the East would receive from you a share of that attention 
which had already been so successfully devoted to the learning and science of 
the West. This hope bas since been amply realized. d 
f The Journals of our Society contain abundant evidence of your patient research, 
of your correct judgment, and of your profound erudition, —— जक. 

Your translation from the Sanskrit of thè first part of Cálidása's i, affords 
indisputable proof of your skill as a poet and a commentator; while your 
| — cations as a historian and & philologist have been clearly established by 
your restoration, with valuable critical antl historical notices, of the Allahabad 
Inscription, and by your full and accurate translation of the Shekhduwatli Inscrip- 
tion found in the temple of Harsha at On cha paháP, and of that discovered at 
Bhittri near Ghazípore. In your comments on the Macan Manuscript. of the 
Alif Leila, we trace at once the minute accuracy of an experienced critic and 

—* refined taste of an accomplished scholar. — t Y bi 
slp your Arabic Treatise on Algebra, and in your Hebrew collation of the 
Psalms in the same lang uage, we havea durable monument. of your learning 
—— But the most vifiuable of your literary undertakings is your Sanskrit. 

, the Christa Sangita. 19 that beautiful work the praises of our Redeemer 
have been for the first time sung in the sacred language of the Vedas. It is your 
peculiar boast "that you have caused the purest. doctrines to flow in the stream 
of this noble language. To the whole body of the learned Hindus you have 
thus rendered accessible the subliinest truths, by conveying them in a channel 
to which, as to their owa venerated river, they ascribe the power of purifying 
all it touches, To a mind like yours this must be an inexhaustible source of 

MRT we Seal ame should be doing you an injustice, ' we to describe 
at greater length, the fruits of your studies already before the public... We feel. 
that no conception can be formed of the stores of your capacious mind. from the. 

ry | small samples of your labours which have world. . 
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improved your great faculties ;—that your scientific attainments are on the most 
extended scale ;—that as a. Hebrew Scholar you were early distinguished ;— that 
your knowledge as a modern Linguist may be said to be universal ; —that you are 
equally familiar with the astronomy of the Siddhantas, the mythology of the 
* Puránas, and the mystical doctrines of the Vedas; while there is no department of 
the literature and science of Arabia, that has escaped your scrutinizing research. 
'* We trust that, in the leisure of dignified retirement, you will be enabled to 
put forth the maturer fruits of your rich and highly cultivated mind. We are 
confident that your well earned reputation will be sustained by whatever you 
perform ; and we are sanguine enough to hope that our country may now boast 
of possessing ag Englishman, the depth and variety of whose oriental studies 
ह” are not surpassed by any (numerous and distinguished as they arc) of the Scholars 
of the continent. - b. ei 
We cannot allow this opportunity to pass without assuring you of the deep 
sense of obligation we feel towards you for your unremitting attention to the 
duties of your station as Vice-President of our Society, and for tlie alacrity with 
which on all occasions yow have afforded us the benefit of your opinion and 
advice, and the aid of your learning and judgment on the difficult and continually 
r recurring references that have been submitted to our consideration. 
^ We are in some degree consoled for your loss to ourselves by reflecting that, 
here you have uo more to learn :—that though your acquirements are beyond the 
standard, which is ordinarily reached in the longest and most laborious life, you 
are yet in the vigor of manhood ; and that you are about to return to a land 
where you will meet with the distinction, which is due to abilities so eminent 
apd to attainments so various. y 
. It is our earnest desire that you will gratify us by sitting for your Portrait as 
soon after arrival 10 England as may be convenient to yourself. For the Mem- 
bers of our Society who have the happiness to know you, no token of remini- 
scence is requisite ; but the wish is reasonable that our Hall should be decorated. 
with the resemblance of one, who, while among us, was so useful and so dis- 
tinguished a Member of our Society. 





(Signed) EDWARD RYAN, President, 
a 
~ 4Tho:Roverend Dr. Mint read the following reply, the President and 
members still standing. pe $ 
द 1 ® 
Ths dress which you, in the name of this Society, have done me the 





high honor of presenting to me, is one which I cannot rise to answer with- 

out some feelings of doubt and embafrassment. For I fear to- incur the fm- 
putation of affected modesty on the one hand,—or on the other, what I 
would equally wish to avoid? the appearance of slighting in any degree the deli- 
berate judgment of an assembly like this,— were 1 to give expression to my actual 
sentiments, on hearing the terms of stroog and noble eulogy with which you 





EJ 





have dignified my scanty contributions to your learned stores, and the com pa- 


ratively humble attainments from which those contributions have proceeded. 
But whatever may be the real value of these labours and attainments,—I feel, and 





: must ever continue to feel, the great obligation which*your praise imposes on me, 
of aiming to resemble as far as 1 may, that standard of excellence which your too 
f Mon ble judgment has inferred from the specimens of me already before you. 










wer consider it among the strongest additional incentives to the assiduous 
tion of tbut knowledge, in promoting which the Asiatic Society has long 





with that. of mental improvement and truc religion. - 












for their amelioration,—so to attempt that amelioration by appealing en- 
hile wo dir he lower. —— inciples 
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place : a cause which I cannot but consider as intimately 


‘been impressed with the conviction that as an accurate knowled — र 
ed ०7०७ € intellectual state of any people must precede and accompany all enlightens) — 


of our nature, the love of comforts and luxuries and . 
e d and despise the forms, however imperfect they 
their own ideas of mental and moral elevation are embodied— 
Teer essential element in the problem of human improvemeént,— — — 
spiritual and high nature of man, and the history of out — 
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own gradun] progtess to the eminence we bave reached, This would be true, 
even if the language and literature in which these ideas were incorporated by the 
nntives of this country were far inferior to what they are known and acknowledged 
to be by the most accomplished spirits of civilized Europe,—the one nearly un- 
rivalled for its powers of combination and expression—the other distinguished 
bya peculiar grace and tenderness of sentiment, and in the higher flights of 
speculation into regions where man requires better guidance than his own reason 
can impart—characterized, even when most tarnished by error, by a singular 
acuteness and profundity, as well as grandeur of thought. Now if it be a miss 
take, in matters of religion particularly, to avail ourselves of what is good and just 
in heathen theology, with a view to its rectification by revealed truth; it is a 
mistake certainly in which the Apostle of the Gentiles has le Fn way, as any 
one may see who observes bis appeal not only to the ethical but the theological 
papiry of heathenism—even when most nearly treading on the verge of that same 

antheistic sentiment which characterizes the theology of heathen Indiar and 
if any precedent could be wented after this inspired authority, we might find it in 
the course taken by all the great lights of tbe Church, the Basrrs, the Cunvsos- 
TOMS, the AUGUSTINNS,— when the expansive power of Christianity, with much of 
its primitive fervour, was seen in close and more equal juxta-position with the faded 
yet still conspicuous splendours of Western Gentilism. These considerations (if 
authority were needed where the reason of the case speaks with sufficient dis- 
tinctness) had weight with me in the conception of that work which the Society 
has honored with such distinguished approbation. — 1 am sensible that to cons 
ceive and to execute are very different things, and I cannot venture to take to 
myself all which your kind judgment has been led, perhaps too readily, to transfer 
from the one to the other : yet I cannot see the manner in which learned natives 
have received many portions of this work,—1 cannot see the unhesitatiug manner 
in which their sentiment has been adopted in this assembly, including some whom 
only the increased complexity of public affairs prevents from marching in equal 
steps with the COLEBROOKES and the Wiarsows of former days,—without satis- 
faction at tbe result of the experiment, and hope for the future. 

I would not however be thought to limit my interest in the Researches of 
the Society to matters of this high bearing: for no Minn Age s either 
the works of nature, or the monuments of man, are without their proper claim 
to attention : aud just and reasonable as it is to inquire into the solid uti- 
lity of any pursuit we undertake,—it never appeared to me either wise or 
worthy to ask at every turn what specialflisefulness, or bearing on p nt con- 
cerns, may appear in cach part or section. of the study before us. "Ik science 
क ¢ know that things, which were once thought to be mere food of learned and 

tract mathematical speculation, have thrned out in the progress of knowledge 
to subserve the most practical purposes ; and with respect to those literary and 
antiquarian researches, which form the more prop®r object of this Society,— 
while nothing that gives us clear knowledge of the history of man and the pro- 


M of mind ought to be deemed unimportant by us,—we must remember also 
* —— cannot exactly determine beforehand how far auy fragment or mor- 
- — . sel of history may conduce to that clear knowledge in the end. 1n investigating the 


former history of India, where from the almost total absence of written do- 
€uments, we must needs Proceed by such fragments and morsels,—it is very 
necessary to bear this in mind. With respect to my own occasions share in 
these researches,—of which you have made such ‘kind and flattering mention,— 
] fear that what I bave succeeded in deciphering has scarcely adequately repaid 
the labour bestowed: my own judgment could never admit the idea, Se 
even of considerable, eminence in these pursuits would bave led me to | 
as probable, that the classical period of Indian history had been attained: I 
ES pted at length firmly, bowever reluctantly, the conviction which both internal 
d external evidence forced upon me, that the monuments in question belonged 
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and illustrate a most classical and important part of the history of this coun * 
| beg my friend the Secretary's pardon for talking thus of disadvantages ; for i 


appears almost ungracious tô notice what, however enchancing, as it does, the emi- 
nent inductive sagacity that he has displayed in his discovery, might seem also 


to derogate from the universality of his varied and extensive knowledge. I would 
not have mentioned them— had I not been convinced that he needs but the seil?, 
ifthe could find the leisure, to rid*himself entirely of them, I know at least that 
if he could bend liis thoughts that way, he needs far less time than most men to 
add a critical knowledge of the learned languages of the country, so auxiliary to 

— his successful r ches in the coins and monuments of India, —to the many other 

* distinguished m oM its which have made his Journal of our Society, even in his sole 
portion of it, the object of attention to literary Europe. Ofhis value ss a Se- 
cretary, I cannot possibly say more than that he has caused even the loss of the 
transcendent merits of Wrirsow to cease to be thought irreparable by us. 

—My business, however, as I must not forget, is not to express my sense of the 
merits of other Officers of this Society, (however incidentally forced on my notice 
in this instance,) —but to acknowledge your kind opinion of myself and to accede 
> thankfully to the proof of it contained in your parting request to me. To be 

associated in this manner in the remembrance of this Society with its illustrious 
founder, and the many others whose contributions have conferred ornament and 
dignity on its proceedings,—is what I cannot suffer even my sense of comparative 
unworthiness to prevent ésteeming a great source of gratification. To you, Mr. 
President, who have so long added to the duties of your high station in this set- 
tlement, a zealous and able administration of the affairs of this Society,—55 well 
as to your colles We in both these respects, of whom, being now absent, (as 1 
regret to perceive,) from illness, I may speak with more freedom,—as one whose 
distinguished scientific and literary attainments add lustre to his other excellent 
qualities, — am well pleased to leave this token of recollection of myself, whose 
friendship with both was begun in the academic associations of a far different clime 
from this, in which sgain I hope we may yet meet. To the other very learned 
and able Vice-Presidents, and to all, whether countrymen or natives of E 
dia, who ay be led to take interest in the works you have mentioned with 
tici and approbation,—I am glad to present, when absent, some memento 








































* of my endeavours, such as they are, to instruct or to aid them. Once more, 
Gentlemen, I thank you for your xo pe rhe towards me, and bid you most 

heartily farewell. — "s 
«ee» C (Signed) W. IT. MIL | 

र t b NIE ५१ आ. MALO.) 
m. on the motion of Mr. W, Cnacnorr, that the address and thi 
e entered in the outcoming volume of the Researches. १ ९५४ 
6 e president moved that all faxthar business be adjourned to the next 
Tue See कि wee u tis: i “Ae 

ie Secretary however cre, hewlosed his boxes begged to be allowed to vn 

tion one subject of their contents, that be could not allow himself to with 

Soin m his friend Dr, Mint, after the warm interest he had just evinced in the pros 
the investigations upon which lie had lately been engaged. A letter just 
-— ceived from the eminent Pali scholar Mr. TuuNova"*lguve confirmation the most 
i| un alioa supposition just expressed by the learned Vice-President that 
the ddfe were monuments of the classical age of Indian history. Mr. TuRNOUR 
. had proved from an ancient 1081 work that PiyADASt was no other than the great 
e" T 05% | ‘himself, * ho reigned paramount over India in the third — before 
‘Christian er T [Iho communication is prioted in a preceding page.] i» sii) 
Eo " * allow himself to sit down on this last opportunity of enjoying 
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ÍT 
No. 70.—October, 1837. 
> : 
l.—Estracis from the Monir (the Ocean), a Turkish work on Naviga- 
(ion in the Indian Seus. Translated and Communicated by Josera 
Von Hammer, Baron PURGsTAkL, Aulic Counsellor, and Prof. Orient 
Lang. at Vienna, Hon. Memb. As. Soc. &c. &c. 
vade | [Continued from Vol. V. p. 468.] 
| == | TENTH CnuarrER* 
I. Of certain truths founded on reason and experience ; and of hurricanes 
(Tufán, २०४०० ) 
Be it known that the science of navigation is founded on reason 
^a and experience; every thing which agrees with both is certain ; if you 


ask bow ich certitude is greater, that of reason or that of experience, 


we answer that this is sometimes the case with reason and — 
times with experience ; the dair' that is to sny the cour 
monsoons are more known by experience; but the knowledge oft 
ce signs, the arithmetic rules, the ighzdr*, and irg:g*, that is to 
say, the knowledge whether you must keep the sea or steer towards the 
e and what belongs to it, is all dependent on reasoning ; again 


asures and dis F are all founded on experience and on reason 
tly; but the calculated courses’, or rather the regulated tracks? 
4 E — jb 

ured as before to meet the illustrious translator's object 
in favoring us | continuation of this curious work, by tracing out the 
* ice € luded to, apd Bfordiog such otber illustrations as our position ia India 
n opy of th edition of HonsnuncH containing the latest laboras | 


surveyors, for w we are indebted to Mr. Ame 
Most of the ve names om the coasts of Arabié, &c. 


sowbay officers. 
FM = ^2. E». 1 nip © f 
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806 s Translation of the Mohit, . : [Ocr. 4 
are taken from the usual voyages of the ports, that is to say, the results 
हि of calculations and distances are the foundations' ; if the foundations be 
certain the results are also certain, and if the foundations are false the 
results be the same. Be it known to you that you must get the 
knowledge of each place from its inhabitants, which is more certain 
than the knowledge acquired from strangers, but if the last be men of 
experience and seafaring people, consult and consider also their infor- 
mation; if the knowledge of the inhabitants be small, (nd thatiof the — 
others is well ascertained, the latter is of course more to be relied on, 
ELLO Of accidents to be taken care of, and of hurricanes'". 
~The masters of the Indian seas count ten things to be guarded 
against’. cso — 
1. Be on your guard against seeing Socotora at the end of. the ™ 
monsoon, because in that is much fear'®. | ge ud _2 
$9. Be on your guard against seeing Ghubbei’ benna'* on: the 
130th day of the Yazdajirdian year, answering to the 360 of the 
Julálian, (6th March)t; be also on your guard against seeing 
-Ghubbei Hélole' which is on the south side of Hufaü'*jl; = moos: 
3. Against seeing Fartak'*$ on the 130th day of the Yazdajird 
year = 360 Jalal. (6th March) if you sail for Yamen ; because in some 
places the Indian flood is very strong, particularly with a northerly 
wind. Beit known to you that on the 110th day of the Yazdj. year 
—340 Jul. (14th Feb.) Fartak remains on the north.) Ny sc, 
^4. From the 10th of the Yazdj. year (7th Nov.) up to the. 80th ~ 
“15th Jan.) that is to say, from the 240, to the 310 Jul. not to fall 


| É a ETENE, 

Dor ५०1 WIP PLATE Sip RS te 

ti fobs} ney aliia | = gila ^ eb ३८ s ial 

। A | Ghabbai-tin of the 21st voyage from Diu to Maskáf : see zg} l. V. p. 462, 

= ee to be near Cape lsolette ; Ghabba may mean a round or hollow place 

FX guiph or cove; Kubha or Gubbhalof the Páli'or Sindhu ?—Ep, . | m i 
oo We have added the English dates adapted to the author's period (155 

‘i e: the Yazdajirdian yeaf commence on the uem 


March. To adapt the Te = date, 10 days. nori 
} pe added.- 2 D. "L^ m 73 nj My = ७ Xu) - »«2 [4 2 vas ad? 


LÀ 
. se? Ras Hafoon or Cape Orfric of H URGH African coast, —— 
. 22”, long. 51? 16’ south of Guarda/ui ; *' between | 


p circular rock-bound bay (doubtless the one here, pointed, a | * Hu s 
which some of the Egyptian expedition were lost.—Jndia Yy. 
yl freshen. 10 4 Sore te 45s» two te rest» psa) LL fi: 
zt Cape Fartash of the maps, N. E. of Kisseen on the south coast, 
One Ar ree whom we consulted doubt — hi | 
"that the hatches, (in Hi 
the sea ran very high at 
‘ 
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towards the south, particularly with great ships and if you are sailing 
for Maskdt and Hormis. | * ag 
~ 5. Tf on the days on which the wind is blowing at kawas'** the 
enpe Fabas’ and cape Sdrek'"" are at hand}, guard against passing 
to the Arabic coast because jt is impossible to make after it any other 
land but the const of Mekrdn. T 

6. If vou, wish to reach Malacca guard ngainst seeing Jámas 
* Feleh™ because the mountains Jebál Lámeri'*; advance into the sea, 
and the flood is there verv strong. 

7. Beon your guard against seeing on the 90th (25thJan.) or 200th 
(15th May) day of the Yazd. 55 or 65 Jul. year from Gujerát, Fur- 
midn®® and its districts exist Somenat and Gulindr*'$ ; in seeing the 
Jast there is no harm. 

8. Be on your guard against being neglectful during the course 
" the sea of Ko/zum||, that is to sav, in the Arabic gulph, which is 
"lat of Hejdz and Jedda; because the two shores are very neari- 
~ 9. Be on your guard against neglect in vicinity of the shore; 
generally you must be on your guard against seeing coasts of any de- 
„scription. — 
=* JO: ‘Take care to muster on each voyage all your instruments and 
stores, be it masts, rudders, yards: 1f the wind be strong shorten, your 
‘sails, particularly at night, if the sky be clouded, windy, rainy ; bewn 
| your guard against incurring damage. 

* fr Besides these ten Mahzárat**, that is, things to be guarded against 
^or to be taken care of, there are also some others which seafaring people 
must pay attention to. First the circle of the constellation - 
ez-zaují which the Indians call, the constellation of the Jogni 
which by the astronomers of India, China, Turkistán and KiptsAak is 


TO OH "ठप Ot 
UN gyal uae od JU eof lps? ce 6 


‘By ka ‘as or Kaus, is generally understood south, perhaps the south-west 
—— 






















« UE Ramil yabas is one "ane sei ting headlaads south of Rada nd had, whence 
‘monsoon would easily take a vessel across to the Mutrdn coast, It is called 
"0% ie L po ). Rasul Sárek is perhaps another of the promonto- 
rest in is Ras ul Sair farther dowa the coast near Djobar 
€ j mu ist be the Pulo :Anzas or Mudancoos of Honsnunon, two 


^". 


ge of a shoal dangerous of approach on the Ma/acea coast, 


Of the 1004 tide heré is particularly noticed by Xe we. 

bop disse" beriyo ttevlecaut on mols .. (1.8 (on 
cia and n Koureenar (or. Girnar. 7) of the maps. ^d os? vad) 

sigaifies th great ocean, büt-it is applied here to the Red Sea, — 
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‘called that of thé eight stars. They fancy it to be like a drunken camel 
‘which is roaming every day in à different direction. “For example, on 
thet, 11; and 21 of the Turkish month it appears in the east ; on the 
2D, 19; and 99 “between east and south in “the point of eompass 
ch the Turkish mariners call Kashishlama?* (S. E.) ; on the 3,13 
Ds) it is seen on the south; on the 4, 14; 24, on the point’ Lados** 
‘SW; on the 5, 15, 25, it is seen on the west; on the 6, 16; 96 
"Between West und ‘north, on the point of compass efied Karayal™ 
"Wi "on the 7, 17, 27, it is seen on the north; on the 8; 18, 28 
between north and east on the point of the compass called Boreas?" 
NiE: onthe 9; 19, 29 itis underneath the earth; on the 10, 20, 30 
‘Above it!” It should be remembered that the beginning of the Turkish 
Month is not from the sight of the crescent, bit from the meeting. óf 
stn and meon (ör true conjunction) which happens sometimes one 
and sometimes two days before the first. of the Arabic कर c 
beginning of which is calculated from the sight of the new moon): if 
you know this take care notto undertake à voyage oh thabwery 
day of the:conjunction of sun and’ moon; the inasters of the लतिका 
seas are particularly careful about it. :* (४ ieiqusso smoilafa ad’ 
VOWS OP the cireleof the men of the mystic worlds. y a 
© ,Suexa MomvuppiN vr-Anasi’ has fixed the:places in which the 

. men of the mystic world are to be found jon) each day of the mont: 


^ PIPU Pele eae 


eels à e uw pin o C m ue — gl, 


t might be supposed that the two separate superstitions described by Srpi À rx 
m4 different versions of the same*atóry ; for the Indian yogint 
| 5 Wend n " which he states to be the same as the najm u'zojí TM 
the constellations, is by all other authors identified with the rijál ul ghaeb or 
invisible beings... The positions of the yoginí however correspond only with the 
latter ; and I am assured by. a Persian friend that the Turkish ' a th circle, 
walled. nlso. sakds gaidas is quite distinct from the other > hesp ou 
constellation: of Cassiopeia, to one of the stars: of which he. =; 1 
or camel... (See Obs. on 9 रय eth à47994)00 (any) 

































co being situnted as near. she 
jo northern latitudes, like the latter performing a complete. circuit round the poles 
whence probably has arisen the fable of both their wanderings, but though the 
circuit willbe repeated in 24 hours nearly, it can have no rae rs 
y j olutions. - ^ © © invi ai 70 dives edi * | v 

n Dr. HenxLor's Qanoon-e-Isiám, page 395, will be found | Lx 
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(viz... on the. 7,.14, 22, 29, they. ane inthe east; on the 4, 12. 19,427, 
in theswest; on the 3, 15, 23,. 30, they dwell in the north; on the 
morth and east (N, E.); on the 4 5,.13,. 20, between north, ancl 
west (IN. W.); on the 2, 10, 17, 25, between south and west (S. 
0WN.); on the 7, 16, 24, between south and east (S. E.) This being 
. known you must not steer in that direction, and if you engage af sea 
ex for battle you must be backed by the men of the mystic world ; take 
are, not to fight in. a direction. against them: and perform, with 

the face turned towards them, the following prayer: ... 
he“ Greeting to you, O men of the mystic world ; O holy spirits; O ye 
selected ones' ; O ye liberal ones*; O ye vigilant ones; Q ye, wanton 
9 nest ;. Oye pale ones’; O ye insurers? ; O you pole’; O ye singular 
nes*; O ye guardians’; O you who are the best of God's, creatures, aid 


ET: ity 01.3 ac ‘is Hl ch Ble A i LOCI ype Cu 
135 :'(r16oqm "wan HiT A 9 JU ! dort h ~ ToS 
aceording to the Hindus I have extracted, from an astronomical work called. the 


| प्र samaya-pradíipa, by HARIHAR. A'CHA'RYXA, the following,accpunt.of 
the stations occupied by the yogini at different times, [roifisq su essa 


qa चन्द्र warf sate रामः waft प चस्या सचि त, था दशतिथि 
rmm द्वादशी चेद स्यापि आप्नाधिषे भुत्रनणट' बायेलथा ghwH weld 
अन) छिप sla azat दर्शाटकाशकःरे 11701! J ! $3 trt af) lo nr 


3 ... यागिनो वामतः wert गच्छतः NRN | . 
co efaa yafanana विङ्बेध्या। 0 


tı Purvee chandra navánkite hulavaAe ráma: amarárir yamé panchamyá sahitattra 


Ic 
gotosat thir — dwádasí vedasyápi jaládAipe bhuwana sha! váyau tathá 


purnimé shashthyákhyá cha dhanádhipé ashi dasamí darsáshtakawsankare, ` 
oso She vio > Kegint vdmaták paschát gachchhatah subhakárini, ` d wine ard 
coss voe “Dakshin! puralosápé nasubheti vidur budha. | baw : f 
s4f*(The yogini) remains in tbe east ou the Ist and 9th /fi(Ai or lunar days (of 
each patsha orsemilubution) + ia the south-east (agni) on the 3rd aud 11th : in the 
south (yama) on'the Sth and Idth y ia the south-west (ala&Ai) on the 4th and 12th : 
© wébt-(jaladAipa) oa the 6th und 14th : in the north-west (vayw) on the 7th 
डफ bin the north (kupera) the 2nd and 10th : and in the north-east (Jena) 
— 8th fithis: usdi dtod ? NP ee? Goats ail vidodo"q gS 
aj y does well to keep the yoginf on his left or behind 

it in the south or in front when going, is accouated unlucky by 
?a — A eli. oet ffiw „ZOE OS a-Wweonnp wrorxaxH «I at ^ 
tionary 4n addition to the above, that his 
especially during the 9 gharis, (or 3 hours a6 
| —— y, Whieh latter is reckoned tot like 
of ४४७२ actail lunation, ४० as'tó. make ita 
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me by your aid ; pity me by your pity; help me with your help; look 
me with your look obtain for me my wishes and purposes; provide for 
my wants: facilitate my petitions with God in truth, and with maii in 
appearance, by the grace of the lord of apostles, and the favour of the 
pious Mohammed on whom be peace in this world and in the next 
Some say that this prayer is to be repeated 366 times. ~ n sanoit 
Besides this you must take care notto navigate on the unfortunate 
days of the year which are the 12 of Moharrem, 10 of Safér, 4 of Rabi- 
ul-awal 28 of Rabi-us-sdni, 26 of Jamdzi-ul-awal, 12 of Jamdai-sani 
12 of Rajjab, 26 of Shaabda, 24 of Ramadhdn, 8 of Shawwal, 18 of 


my 24% # 





Zilkaada, 8 of Zilhija, and the last Wednesday of the year, called the 
r^ ednesday* 
Be ake nlso particular care not to navigate when the moon 1s in the 


rpion, and in the burnt days, that is to say, when the moon is in the 
constellation of Libra from the 19th degree of it till to the fourth of 
Scorpion ; but if the moon be actually in the constellation of Scorpion 
the evils attending it belong but to journeys on land; and this timesis, 
on the contrary, a blessed one for voyages at' sea. ^ This is written 
in thé ephemerides of Arabic astronomers; they have fixed for eachiof 
the seven planets a day and a night of the week ; for the sun; Sunday; 
f the moon, Monday ; for Mars, Tuesday ; for Mercury, Wednesdays 
F Jupiter, Thursday ; for Venus, Friday; for Saturn; Saturday.- AS to 


the nights they are under the influence of planets as follows :^the- might 
"ndi | "15$ f (54 NINO 


: an 
Baims 20177011<. | न — ¢ | à Hy i no 
work of some calculation to discover the precise position at any given period 
I Hindus still put implicit faith in these astrological absurdities, and the 
Musalmáns still imitate- them in commencing no great undertaking without 
previous determination of dn auspicious moment.—Ep, | 
The best account (however imperfect) hitherto gifen by European travellers 
of the men of the mystic world is in Mr..LAwE's most excellent work on the 
manners and customs of the modern Egyptians,—H. ; 
* The greatest possible latitude prevails as to these evil days, Honor says 
on one authority, that there are 7 in each month; ngain on another, that there are 
two, but neither agreeing with these enumerated by Sor. O The Ajdib ui 
MakAluká! contains another list of fortuhate days, giving. all-but unlucky Wed- 
nesday (which Hsnxors however deems lacky) credit for some good quality— 
Friday, for cuttiog nails Saturday, because any thing born on it will outlive 
a week; Sunday, because creation commenced thereon ; Monday for journeys; 
Tuesday, for bathing and न uüdertakings.;—but Wednes- 
| —— but taking medičine ! The last 
is ०५६३७११११५७४०५द्रेत्ती र of 
— fie FoudWing sionis only ito 
| n ate, Rajab and Ramzán 
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of Sunday belongs to Mercury, that of Monday to Jupiter, that of 
Tuesday to Venus, that of Wednesday, to Saturnus, that of Thursday to 
Sol, that of Friday to Luna, that of Saturday to Mars. They have 
divided each day and night into twelve hours, and given to each of them 
a planet. To find the names of these you must take the final letters of 
them, and the initials of. the days and hours beginning with Sunday, 
and with the night of Sunday 
_ ‘Fer example, you add to the letter" surkh-dehal) intended for the days 
those of (dehal-surkh) 'intended for the nights : that is to say, the first 
hour of Sunday belongs to Sol, the second to Venus, the third to Mer- 
cury, the. fourth to Luna, the fifth to Saturn, the sixth to Jupiter, the 
seventh to Mars, the eighth to Sol, the ninth toVenus, the ten to Mer- 
cury; the eleventh to Luna, the twelfth to Saturnus. The first hour of 
the night of Sunday belongs to Mercury, the second to Luna, the third 
to Saturnus, the fourth to Jupiter, the fifth to Mars, the sixth to Sol 
the seventh to Venus, the eighth to Mercury, the ninth to Luna, the 
tenth to Saturnus,the eleventh to Jupiter, the twelfth to Mars; the hours 
of the other days are to be made out in the same way. As soon as you 
knów-the planet of the hour, you know also in what hours you may 
put to sea, and in which not. . By no means in the hour of Saturnus 
whichis unfortunate, but by all means in that of Jupiter, which is 
fortunate; not in those of Mars and Sol but in those of Luna and 
Venus and Mercury. . * 
Some men of talent have comprised the rules of the days of the 
week, on which navigation is to be undertaken in the following Persian 
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wis ७४७१ 0 On -Saturday and. Monday not to sail, 
ig e 77 O brother, to the East is sure the best 
-bs W «fos oo Sunday and Friday, are the day which briog, . 
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p ooo» Resentfal, many evils from the west. H doulw) wabaes 
siio Iu > On Tuesday and on Wednesday, to the north. ROR abiit 
Dsy99s09) s Don't go ; take care, it. is of no avail iw ) deew 4 
055 9 v0 — And on a Thursday. the sun is rising, yd vob ,mabasw T 





see! ef D> eo DT wards the southy I beg you'll never sail.” V dos xb 


"Yt Has béen already rmientioned that the tract of sky whichis 
„between: the, point of sunrise „and north is called East, that between 
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the point of sunset and south is called West, that between the point 

of east and west is called North, and on the opposite side South. 
Consider all this when you undertake a voyage ; when, please God, he 

will make every thing easy to you and your voyage shall be attended ` 
with much profit. 

Be it known to you that the most dangerous Tufins or storms in 
India are five. The first begins in India on the 310th day of the 
Yazdajirdian vear, — 75th Jul. (lst Sept.) which is called fhe rein of the A 
elephant. The second is that of Ohaimer'? on the shore of Ahkdf from | 

— the district of Madaraka'** reaching to SAcher'*, and in some parts to 
_ Aden; w sets in on the 315th day of the Yazd. — 215 Jul. yéar (6th 
Sept.) ; "Ih some years earlier, in some years later. 

The third is called that of the forty (JZrbaain), in the sea of Hormuz, 
it begins on the 50th day of the Yazdajird. year = the 280 Julál. 
(15th Dec.) 

The Fourth that of the girls (Bendt), known by the name of winterly 
wind’? ; it sets in from the very place of the Bindt-ul-naash'' (the three 

. stars of Ursa), and extends nearly to Aden over the whole Arabian 
continent ; in some years it does not reach Aden : it begins on the 50th 
dav of the Yazdj. year, (15th Dec.) and ends on the new year's day, 

that is to say, from the 280th to 330th day of the Julálian year, 
|. (5th Feb.) 
The fifth is that of the ninety (Tisain), in the Indian seas; it sets 
some years earlier and some years later in; this Tufán extends > 
also to the continent of AAkdf where it comes from Barr mo'*, that 
is to say, from the shore, the people of Mahr'? call it Shallit**, and the 
sea is under the wind ; it lasts till to the 190th day of the Yazdajirdian 
year=the 55th of the Julálian, (4th May :) this is the strongest of all, 
‘and extends, if powerful, over the whole world.” 

Finishedy by the providence of God the omniscient, in the town of 
Ahmedábád the capital of Gujurdt, in the last days of Moharram 962 
(end of December 1554) of the Hejra. Written in the last days of 
Rabi-ul-awal 966, (end of December 1558,) in the town of Amid. 
ey 75 af de I! yeh l ७७०८३, UV RU) / ०-५४ 

19 sy 29 Ls 
* Ras Madraka is, 1 find by Honsnun C Isolette, which I before sup- 
| posed to be Ghaibba-i-tin ; the latter may be the 
+ Makrastra and Chole of the west const, et Mte p: 
: * ry, when they succumbed to the Vijyanagar p! 
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II — Observations upon the 
- — Ujjayani. By Lieutenant 







tand present condition of Oujein or 
WARD CONOLLY, Gth Light Cavalry 


>. Having lately: had an opportunity of paying a visit to this ancient 

"4 city, where I endeavoured, as far as a few days would allow,to explore 5, | 

' the various buildings and femples within its precincts, collecting ~ 
‘specimens, papers, antique coins, and inquiring into points of history 
and superstition, it has occurred to me that I may be able to add some- 


thing to the hitherto meagre and faulty descriptions published of this 
celebrated place. * 





European visitors to Oujein generally first hasten to the waters, 
- palace. In my survey of the town and its environs therefore this will 
be a convénient spot from which. to begin my observations* 

Five miles north of the city, the Sipra running due north separates 
into two channels, and surrounds an oval-shaped rocky eminence of 
about five or six hundred yards in circumference. The island thus form- 
ed, which a now dilapidated wall encloses, is crowned with a clumsy, 
rudely fashioned palace, the architect of which preferred solidity to - 
elegance; for the rough blocks of trap composing the walls have no 
carving Or ornament save where some isolated stone shews, by its 
sculptured fi es, that t it once adorned a more ancient edifice} — 
T Two solid ae at either extremity of the island connect it with 

the left Sa cae river. The one to the north where the bed of the 

A stream is more narrow and the rush of the water more violent, has with 
, the exception of one or two tottering arches been swept away. The 
other seems to defy time and the elements. From this last the water 
works “commence. The floor of every arch has been faced with mas 
gonry and a narrow canal, cut into the centre of each, alone affords 

e for the water imthe dry weather. The bed of the left stream 

T (its whole breadth) for more than a hundred yards to the north of the 

bridge, | AT e similarly levelled and chunamed The water, ७ 

. stealing y through narrow and sometimes fancifully shaped con- 
a “duits, feeds in its course numerous square tanles, shivers over carved. 
urdahs a yar d high, and at length united in a larger reservoir, tum» 
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E T4 # Hownrer notices this place, As. Res. vol. VI, Fonnxs devotes a few lines to 


E | ite Sir W. Macer published a paper upon Kaliya deh in the Oriental Repository, — 
M a work 1 have not been able to procure. ' 





> HUNTER ;—a few of the doorways and cornices are how- 


ed a reddish-brown — 
te e. (S| 2,) = spotted 
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Spec A all these Iwas — 
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bles. with a fall of perhaps 20 feet, over a perpendicular wall of 

masonry, into its natural-bed. Pucka walks separate the tanks from 

each other, and in the centre, one broader than the rest cats across 
d from bank to bank dividing as it were the works into two squares 





"The right bank (of the left stream) by agsingular neglect and want of 

- te presents only its natural rude face of black and broken earth 
— whereas it afforded by its gentle slope up to the palace, an excellent 

है base for a terraced ghat.—The left bank has been mére favored, an 
= Arcade lines it which opens to the river, and whose flat and pucka roof 
- son a level with the top of the bank. The domed chamber contained 
between each arch occupies about fourteen square feet. From the 
- Central chambers a second arched way projects, giving this part of 

_ the building a double width*. Two tanks occupy the outer, and spread 

a delightful coolness through the interior, apartment. At a little dis- 
tance from the left bank four high stone walls enclose a space whose 

-- Circuit is about three miles. It was probably once a rumna or garden. 
C — All these buildings are of trap, the material of most of the temples 
and walls of Oujein, and which is quarried in a range of hills three 
y miles W. N. W. of the city. The assertion of Hunter that this range 
fs granite must have been a slip of the pen, for the step-like sides and 

— tabular top betray its composition from a distance, and granite is quite 

) hera nown to Oujein. The range also extends only two and not seven 
— as HuwTER writesf, which seems to indicate some indistinct 
ness in the MSS. at this place. The stone quarried here, and generally 
-for building throughout South Malwa differs in no respect from the 
common trap of the Vindhya, except that being less interseamed with 
quartz it affords a convenient matezial for the chisel. The hills from 
which it is extracted do not furnish that variety of geodes, zeolites 
om calcareous minerals which are spread in such profusion over the 
ranges Hear Mhow, and the only amygdaloid I could. detect on the 
Oujein hill seemed merely decomposed trap, its cells lined with green 
ditor: but containing no crystals}. = =~- * 
"To return to the water-palace. The works «bore deseri ib 
solid, and the chunam so excellent, that the water which annually 


the plan. The two sketches 1 and 2 which accompany this paper have no | 
 — "Aretensions to minute accuracy. They are in some degree diawn from recollection — 
= nd are merely explanatory of the text.—1 am indebted for them to the k pene: 
of Lieutencut Kewne * " * Goria &. tee RAF oil M * D 
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covers them has committed but little injury, and the edges of the 
greater part of the kunds canals are unbroken and even sharp. 
अ. ž Two or tliree of the north chambers of the arcade cannot indeed be en- 
| tered, the deposit of the river having choked them up, and kahi (of 
which 1 know not the classical name) disfigures a few of the tanks, 
but a trifling expenditure of time and money would restore its origi- 
nal beauty tq, the place Indeed the water-palace may perhaps be 
said to have received more injury from friends than enemies, from 
iunovation than neglect, for as Sadi expresses it 
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de Every one who came erected a new fabric. He departed and evacuated the 


tenement for another, and this in like manner formed new schemes. But no one 
ever finished the building." 


"More fully to explain my meaning, it will be necessary to premise 
that a very cursory view of the buildings detects them to have been 
the work of neither one architect nor one age. The palace on the island 
was evidently erected on the site and with the frarments of a Hindu 
temple, dedicated doubtless to some form of Vishnu. The debris of 
ruined fabrics are largely used in every stone wall near Oujein, but 
here the robbery h as been more extensive, and many of the dislocated 
‘stones betray by the similarity of the patterns figured on them, that 
they were once united in a more honorable place 
—  Katiya-deh, the serpent's haunt, seems à name borrowed from that 
of the kund in the Jumna at Mu/tra, whose waters were poisoned by 
a serpent x t was thou ** Oh KrisIma, who slewest the venom-breathing 
å Kaliya. confirmation of this on u large and conspicuous slab 
stuck into the wall of the island I observed an excellently sculptured 
representation of Krishna blowing the flute, while eight petticoated 

gopís are playing on different instruments or dancing about him. ° 
The practice of giving to favourite spots the names of celebrated 
- foreign sacred places, is common at Oujein and elsewhere. By this 
ye process, the Hindu thinks to concentrate a quantity of holiness 
to a small space, and needy, feeble, or business-bound piety indulges 
the plausible consolation of worshipping at home and at case, the 















g a later e to the water-works 
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wall ofthe palace and of the island, those which face the long side of 

the wall are parallel ; but these walls are not parallel to the banks which 1 

confine the water-works, so that the last when viewed from the palace 

— have an unpleasing appearance of crookedness. One architect would - 
hardly have thus distorted his work. It was so easy to have built all 
straight at first f but it was not so easy to make the bank square to the 

palace already erected. The styletoo of the supposed eaylier buildings 
seems to me more rude and in a different taste to that of the rest : but 





- on this point I may be mistaken The following inscription gives us ^ 
the date of the first (according to mv theory), Musalmán buildings, 
A. D. 1457 


Inscription outside the building, No. 1 of the skelch.— Date 1008 H. 1599 A. D. 
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i We owe them therefore to the splendid Manwup Knirn whose 
“name is celebrated throughout Malwa for the multitude of his palaces 
“This will not interfere with the date 1499, ascribed to the water-works 

Sir W. Marzrt, and the last indeed might seem less in the taste * 
“of the martial Manmup than of his pleasure-loving grandson Nasir 


Tr “Un Dı N H bí | + es 
| There is a silly tradition regarding the founder. | 4 अ 
© SapsuauH Gmonij possessed a talisman, the putting which between s 


his teeth rendered him invisible. One hapless day it slipped down his 
^ throat. Im a moment the wretched monarch felt a consuming flame 





® devouring his entrails and— sito. ery 
V ४5०५. ६ i While within the burning anguish flows, | te, RT 
His Óutward body glows, © © © 
-— Like molten ore— LAS 


— * From this line is derived the date of the first builder, the value of the last 
word of the line is of course deducted from the sum total of the letters vA 
contained within brackets, 1563—701—862 of the Hegira, or T D RUE EM d 
j + Mater is said to have taken his date from a history of Malwa. It *5* not 
"s > from Ferisntren’s, for I have searched his huge folios in vain fi | 
The Mirat Iscanderi a history of Guzerat informs 
s built by NA’sin Un DiN. . — 

Ghori would throw the date 
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to quench his. torment, he made the tanks of the water-palace, 
or other.of which he is always occupying, still invisible and ever an 
fire, and when his burning body has heated one pool the miserable 
immortal seeks refuge in another. It would appear from ancient 
‘tradition that instead of thg river flowing in two channels at Kaliya- 
deh, the bed of the present left stream was formerly occupied by a pool 

* only. The Bramha kund, which is mentioned in the Avanti-khand and 
now converted into a square tank, forms in the eyes of the Hindu 
the principal attraction of the place. This was perhaps the weil 
Kaléa-deh spoken of by 48801. Fazr, '' The water of which flows in- 
cessantly into a cistern which is continually running over and yet 
remains full." 

> ^ The innovations complained of are of later date. 

1 have before mentioned that a broad central path bisects the works 
Two tall carved purdahs stood originally on this path leaning like 
buttresses against the front of the outer arcade, one on the left, the 
other on the right. The water of two artificially supplied reservoirs 
sunk jn the terrace above the arcade fell down these purdahs and fed 

o fountains in tanks one on each side of the path. The one to the 
left is the Bramha kund* 

When theemperor Axper was on his way to the Deccan in 1599, he 
‘substituted forthe right purdah a new open archway, which stands out 
at right angles to the old arcadet. This (if it muy be so called) portico 

E is handsome, for the arches are well proportioned, and tbe whole is built 
_ of the red-stone, Spec. 4. Sed non erat hic locus—the new projection 
having nothing to balance it on the left looks unfinished and awk- 
ward. While the one purdah on the opposite side wears a similarly 
_ deserted appearance, and seems to complain of the absence of its 
- fellow. The '* wonderful buildings" two circulur-domed gumbaz (domes) 
with arches opening outside, are agreeable summer-houses, bug 
detract I suspect, from the simplicity of the original design of the 
works, They stand on the central path, and were the gift of JEHANGÍR 
in 1620 as recorded in the subjoined inscrijftion. 


1 





tt the fouatain of the right kund, but that there were 
the plan of the building and the two reservoirs above 
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a nis portico that AEKBER'S two ——— arefound. The second 


)AY been written after the successes in the Deccan, but it is much 
ie letters do not appear to contain a date. 
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, Another building of probably the same kind, and of which only the 
foundation remains, occupied a singularly awkward sit@ation as th 
eketch wiil shew; and a more glaring fault, the left outer line of the 
central path is not parallel to the right one but slanting inwards» 
adds much to the already too distorted, appearance of the square. 
t is difficult to account for the last deformity unless we suppose it the 
clumsy repairing of some modern bungler. N FE 4 Shad i 
— Notwithstanding these minor imperfections the water-palace isa 
| delightful spot. The chief defect, absence of trees, could be easily re- 
medied ; fur we have reason to believe, that formerly the neighbourhood 
was adorned with pleasure-houses, green fields, groves, and the wall 
enclosure doubtless marked the boundary of a garden*, but of the > 
trees hard! y a stump, of the buildings not a trace, remains, and Keliyd® 
deh surrounded by barren ravines and uncultivated plains looks 
ngcly bleak and deserted. Still few who have escaped from the heat 
oth e day to the inner arcade, ‘* so protected from the sün that it scarce 
ever sees it,” while the running rivulets cool the air and the murmur | 
e water falling over the cascades lulls to sleep, will ungratefally * 
call to mind. the deficiencies of the place, or feel tempted to re-echo 
the sentiments of the surly poet, quanto prastantius esset. > == | 
ari pssst ta .. viridi si margine clauderet undas | I indt eoa 
( ——— Herba, nec ipgentum violarant marmora Soph act) bane * 
= w This word was written on the stone , p= र — — 
+ The ME between the brackets contains the date 1030, P AD . 16: 620, 
"The author of the Seyr Muluakhereen describes Kaliya- A, as - 
of à hear ‘a heart-delighting palace, and a well, ever full, and eve E, sur- 
by pleasant buildings. He adds, that it was a cou distinct 
n, and whose woods abounded in elepbants ; while its cro 
and Guzerat, This mélange of field and forest, proves, that the author 
| — wrote currente | calamo, without pausing to think. That there was formerly a large 
~ — t near i, en the traditions of Mahakal ban creafter € m to 
: ndicate u en nai 




































is not now the remotest trace of nor w 
h when the country about the water-palace was well 


d be almost inclined to suspect that those wh — bec 
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That book of lies, the Jehdnogtr. nameh, notices its author's visit 
to Oujein, but does not seem to y the Sil the water-palace. =  . 

The fresh-water lake is probably the — (presently mentioned) 
where many ruined-Musalmán buildin idgáhs, masjids, &c, still 
abound, and where the natiyes of the place believe Jen4noi‘r to have 
encamped—of the pavilion | could find no trace. When Sir T. Ros, ac- 
companied the emperor to Oujein ; they pitched at ** Calleada." ** This 
place was formerly a seat of the heathen kings of Mandoa one of whom 
was there drowned in his drink, who being once before fallen into the 
river and taken up by the hair of the head by a slave that dived, and 
come to himself, it was told him to procure a reward. He called for 
his deliverer and asking how he durst put his hands on his sovereign's 
head, he eaused them to be cut off. Not long after sittinz alone with his 
wife and drunk he had the same fortune to slip into the water, but so 
that she might easily have saved him which she did not, and being 
asked why, replied that she knew not whether he might not cut off 









2 her hands for a reward.” 


I do not find the name of KALIYA-DEH in the Avanti-khand of the 
Skanda Purana. 
» A short kos south of the water-palace, the fort of Bhairo, a 
high wall with gates and towers encloses the left bank of the Sipra 
in the shape "f a horse-shoe. The arch of the wall may be about 
a mile in circumference ; a ditch formed by a mound of earth as an 
embankment, and like most native ditches without artificial scarping 
surrounds the fort, and a similar mound, higher then the wall, lines the 
interior of it for some distance. As you enter Bhairo-garh by the west 
gate, you find on the right a tergple to the deity of the place., There 
is no end to Bhairos at Oujein, but eight only boast of superior antiquity. 
This is the principal, and bears the same name, (Kala Bhairo) as the 
well known form of the deity at Benares. As the Kasi Bhairo is lord 
of the rest, and has dominion over the jins and ghosts of Benares, so 
this image rules over his fellows at Oujein, and holds in subjection all 
the evil spirits of the neighbourhood. Different names distinguish 
the other seven BAairos* but all are imaged by a rude stone, with large 
1 and eyes of red paint. The temple of the three-eyed god now 
hich was built by Manvnaar, or as he is familiarly called — 
i NDIA, is a mere bungala roof supported on à rude wall or 
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g this the road cuts across a neat stone fort about 250. 
square w e which was left unfinished by its founder MAHUDAJI’ 


Vikrant, the terrible. Bélak, the child. Há/uK, the baby, &c. — 
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and has never been completed. Passing on you reach the principal 
attraction of the place, the ghat of Sidhnath. The fish here seemed to 
larger, more numerous, and more tame, than even at Bindraban 
or Mondatta. Many of the inhabitants of the city sending them a daily b 
dinner, two or three of the larger fish may be always seen swimming 
slowly backwards and forwards before the steps, and when the servant 
arrives with his handkerchief full of flour and begins calling out áo, áo, 
stirring the stream with his hand, in a moment the place is in an 
uproar, and the water becomes so white with the fish that you cannot 
distinguish them as they jump and splash about in ecstacy. Heads 
of turtles too, peep out in every direction hastening to the banquet; 
these last are of enormous size, and so bold, that they drag their 
unwieldy shells up the slippery step snapping at everv thing their ~ 
small eyes can detect. J witnessed an amusing struggle between one 
monster, and a boy whose dhot he was tugging at, and with difficulty 
extracted my own walking stick from the jaws of another. On first 
reaching the ghát we were expressing our admiration of the size of, 
the fish. Wait, said a bystander, till you have seen Raghu; the ° 
brahman called out his name in a peculiar tone of voice, but he would 
not hear. I threw in handful after handful of ottah with as little 
success, and was just leaving the gh&t despairing, and doubting, when 
à ° Eg loud plunge startled me. I thought somebody bad" jumped off the 
#5. bastion of the ghat into the river, but was soon undeceived by the 
‘general shout of Raghu, Raghu, and by the fish large and small, darting zt 
away in every direction. Raghu made two or three more plunges, but 
was so quick in his motions that I was unable to seize his outline 
or to guess at his species. The natéves bathe fearlessly here though 
they declare that alligators are often seen basking in numbers on the 
‘opposite bank. Manapeo they believe, has drawn a line in the water, 
giving a command to the alligator, thus far “‘ shalt thou come and 
farther." I am sceptical as to the numbers not having seen one, 
though of course a stray brute may now and tben — “a ac river 
ed between high banks runs before the 
Jue — and alligators do not prefer deep, and shun — | 
= Mermaids also frequent this favored spot and tales 1 
‘which would form an excellent supplement to Puiny’s marvellous * 
E M chapter on the subject. But I have really so many wonders. intrude L 


—  wpon you that I must husband your patience. . 
= 45 gosh enn क ore 


avn Fart seems not to have doubted that mermaids flouris! 
them to the romantic “stream of willows, "a 
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Siddh Nath presents a pleasant.contrast to Kaliya-deh by the luxurie 
ance of its surrounding groves: though itself un-haded it seems to 
have derived its name, for it was originally called Siddh Nath, from 
some sacred tree, “olim venerabile lignum," that once hung over it. 
The Jains.claim a portion of, the sanctity of the spot. One of their 
Jattis was sitting under an old leafless stump of a bur, when n gosaín 
ridiculed him for choosing such a shady situation: judge for yourself 
said the jain. The other was no sooner seated, than he felt an agree- 
able coolness; he looked up, the withered tree was groaning with 
foliage. This ghat is reputed a place of much antiquity, but of the old 
buildings nothing now remains, save a circular-domed open mandir 


whose ling has long ceased to be oiled. On the ancient ruins a 


temple and ghat of the modern white-washy fashion were erected 
about 13 years ago by some Jndore merchant 

I was spelling through a staring, fresh-blackened, elaborate inscrip- 
tion cut in modern Hindí on the wall, when a facetious religieux 
saved me the trouble by informing me that it but recorded the vanity 
of some Indore Banidh who built the place some 13 years azo, and 


- stuck on it the year, month, day, hour, of its erection, with the names 


of his grandfathers, uncles, cousins, &c. The information was accom. 
panied with a whine, a *'* da obolum," and ‘‘ you have fed Mahádeo's 
fish, weare also his servants." A trifle rewarded his wit—in a moment 
the whole ghát was in an uproar, scrambling for a' share of the mite. 

The brahmans of large towns are proverbially avaricious and 
quarrelsome. Those of Oujein being perhaps worse than elsewhere 


are consequently held in little esteem I gave a rupee to one 


of the attendants at Bhairo’s temple; hardly had we crossed the 
threshold before the usual wrangling commenced. Am not I so and 
so? Am not I a brahmdh? shouted one voice. You may be a brah- 
man or any thing else was the retort, but we'll share the money for 
all that. "^ Lamenting to a Canouje pandit at my side the degradation 
of his sect, he explained that nearly all the brahmans of Malwa are of 
the Guzerdti classes, which are looked down fipon by those of Min- 
dustin and are notorious for their rapacity and avarice : he assured ine, 

> larger temples, not one even of his own class could escape 











for that they would not let a visitor quit the shrine, 
wing what they chose to consider a donation propor- 
but perhaps, added he, they are not so much in 


wriving at Owjein hire guides to go with them the 
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founds of the holy places. These cicerones (Oudij brahmans*) sit 
at the gháts expecting their prey. They require from any brahman 
or respectable person whom they have escorted, a certificate to that 
effect in which they are very particular in inserting the name, family, 
habitation, &c. of the visitor. He who can shew the greatest and most 
respectable budget of these documents takes a sort of lead amongst 
his fellows ;—hsec dignitas, he vires. Whena well dressed Hindu 
stranger approaches the gháts the guides press round him, “ take me I 
have read" cries one, ** I have been here for 30 years and know every 
corner" pleads another, while a third holds aloft a dirty piece of paper, 
and shouts in his ear, I escorted Shastri so and 80, here's his certifi- 
cate. "These pious men then pusht, bawl and abuse, while the puzzled 
visitor alarmed at the hubbub, with difficulty extricates himself from — 
their clutches, and must wonder in silence at this first specimen of 
the holiness of Oujein. A little to the south of Siddh Nath, the river 
as will be seen in the sketch, takes a turn to the right: in the bend 
and on the right bank is the ghát of Mangaleswar, a place of olden 
fame úd 
The present buildings, at which on every Tuesday there may be 
witnessed a crowded mela, a handsome solid ghát, a temple, and 
Dharmsála, are due to the piety of the excellent ARALYA Bar, to 
record whose liberality no pompous inscription will be found, though 
"gratitude cherishes, with affection, the memory of her benefits. 
Keeping to the right bank of the Sipra, and following a path ‘which. * 
leads towardsthe city, you passa rudely fashioned image of Diarma Raja, 
all besmeared with black paint, a call and ling at his side Connected 
with and close to it, stands a sma white-washed European-looking 
room, (unworthily dignified with the name qf Dharmsála,) the walls 
"and ceiling of which are polluted with the most indecent pictures that 


The indelicate figures that so often defile the tem- 
* can be conceived e in gu —— 
13 | other Guard th 
et ese are the more numerous, but poor brabmans £ other classes 
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efe | found, as the Nagar, Audeembir, &c. Mabarashtra brahmans. | 
Ses un 353 Lu 
th : guide was of 
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this jét, a very ignorant old man (I se | 

wrinkles) who could do nothing but mutter mantras, and when asked 
"kept his teeth closed ond shook his head Dco s 5 
As long as there is no gold or silver before them (says Luc AN 
ome similar hypocrites) they are very good friends; b 
and the peace is broken immediately ; there is nc 
eement amongst them: e d ust like dogs; thre 

te one another sd bark hit 
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ples of Siva are sometimes concealed jn elegant sculpture or shrouded 

by the veil of time, and we are tempted iu our love for the arts or the 
५ antique to be indulgent to the errors of an interesting superstition, 
But the daubs now before us can only have originated in the wanton- 
ness of a diseased imaginatign, and the disgust with which we view 
them is increased by their freshness, for the place which ought to be 
thrown down, was built only a short time ago by some miserable bábú. 
It is pleasing to turn from such a scene to a beautiful ghát a few 
paces further on, which together with a small but elegant temple of 
Gungá does credit to the taste of Ruxma Bar the widow of MaL- 
COLM's friend TANTIA Jocu. In the back ground groves and gardens 
enrich the scene: under the tall trees of the first, numerous tombs 
= and satti chabutras add & pleasing solemnity to the scene. The pro- 

duce of the latter feeds the goddess or her priest. 

The ghat has been sacred for time untold. Its ancient name, Das 
aswamedh, might seem to imply that the ceremony of supremacy had 
been ten times performed here. Perhaps the Das aswamedhas were 
nothing more than the sacrifice of a horse at the termination or open- 
ing of some campaign ; or we may suppose, and with greater probabi- 
lity, that the title was borrowed from some other quarter as gháts of 
this name are not unfrequent, as at Allahabad, Bittour, and if I 
mistake not Gayd. A little further on but away from the river Ank-pdt 
appears, a place dear to the lovers of KRISHNA; for here the Indian 

wr Apollo and his brother BaArpxo were taught their letters by SANDI' PAN, 
and exhausted in the short space of 64 days, the whole learning of the 

Vedas. The kund in which they washed their taktas*, derives its name of 
_Dédmodara from a story told in the BAdgawat, KRISHNA thirsty one day 

from rambling about in that hottest of places, Vrij, requested a draught 

of milk from a Gopi who was churning. The good-natured girl left 
her work, and ran to fetch some, which she had placed to smoke on a 

fire hard by, but unhappily, it had all boiled over. The impatient and 
disappointed god overturned the curds. Enraged at such return for 

her civility, the Gopi seized hold of her rude “guest, but in vain she 

- tried to ind him ; no string, however long, would encircle the mocking 
| god, | d when at length she thought him secured, KRISHNA ran 

B arms fast to his sides, and was thence called Dadmodara 
)waist-tied. Two temples} huilt on the brink of the kund 
erve notice for the excellence of their sculpturing. Figures of 
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various kinds, próject in bold relief from the sikras, such as tigers 
which face the cardinal points, and vairagís, as large as life, which 
sit performing tapasya, on the top of the body of the mandirs, one at 
each corner of the front (or east) face. The temple to the right 
is to RAMA CHANDRA, under whose porch teposes a marble Seshsat, his 
*ouch, ns the name indicates, the circling wreaths of a snake. The 


left temple is a Jandrddan, the reliever of distress. 
Ps co 





e 
Janándn dukham arddate-iti janarddana. 


A black Garuda, squatted on the Ndg, occupies the porch. In 
front two small katris like sentry boxes shelter the one, a Goverdhana, 
in white, the other, a Keshorat, in black, marble: “‘ the beautiful- 
haired,” is surrounded by dancing figure. Two other forms of 
Vasnmu sanctify dnk-pdt a Viswarupa, and a Sankudhara whose silly 
story may be read in the Bhagawatat. These seven images* are all 
carved with much skill, and boast of great antiquity, though the 
temples which cover them are modern. | 

These modern temples seem not to have been erected by one person 
only, for though Hunter ascribes them to Ruxe Rao ArrAnTthe peo- 
ple of the place named the first MuLHAR Rao as the founder. Perhaps 
MuouuAr Rao made the smaller mandirs, and has got credit for the 
whole, by the judicious appropriation of a small fund, to the support 
of poor brahmans, ten of whom are daily fed at Ank-pdt in- his name. 
Some told me that AHALYA Bar founded the charity, but this belief 
may have obtained from her name being more generally known, .—— 

A mound of earth separates Damodar from the Vishnu Sagar, a. 





Sanpviran, the tutor of KRISHNA, had made a vow to bathe once in 
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paper was picked up in the crowd. On each side of the road as you 
now turn towards the town, the eye mects nothing but gardens, 
baolis, and pleasure houses, the property of two or three gosnins 
and vairagis whom the liberality of the Sindias has enriched. Rent- 
free lands and exemption fsom duties enable them to trade with 
certainty of profit. They are of course far from being what their 
profession might imply, devotees ; and though several of the edifices 
about Onjein, are due to their liberality, they were described to me as 
very Don Juans, the terror of every jealous husband in Oujein*. 

“The only place I will stop to notice between these gardens and 
the citv, is the Sehesra Dhanakeswar, a temple of MAHADEO. The sons 
of a raja Brponvr reposed after the fatigue of the chase, near a deep 
pool, which a rishi performing tapasya informed them was the abode of 
a daitya, who afflicted the whole earth, adding that their names would 
be for ever blessed, if they would rid the world of the tyrant. The 
young men accordingly collected an army and marched against the 
demon, who in a moment annihilated them all: the rája in despair at 
the lors of his son, made supplication to Manango, who pleased with 
his piety lent him the bow (dhanak), one arrow sent from which had the 
efficacy of a thousand. The raja armed with the wonderful weapon 
destroyed the enemy, and in gratitude to his avenger so redoubled his 
prayers and penances that Maná peo desired him to ask a favor, The 
pious king requested the deity to inhabit some lingam which might more 
exclusively be the object of his adoration. Mawuapgo put his coun- 
tenance into a stone, which he authorized him to worship as the 
Sehesra Dhanakeswar. The present temple is modern but handsome. 
Mass upon mass of ornamental carving is heaped upon the sikra, and 
the dome of the porch has painted in the interior some of the wonder- 
ful actions of the deity. Several smaller shrines sanctify the ‘court . 
around it, where is also a fine baoli constructed by Curator Gira 
Gosar'N : a high wall encloses the whole. The building is ascribed to 
SEDASHEO NAIK, but who this was no one seemed to know. SEDA- 
SHEO is a common name in Mahratta history, but the person here 


spoken of was probably the benevolent banker of whom such an 


interesting anecdote is related by HuwsTknf 
ver the ancient city without remark for the present, we reach 
Rana khan garden which looks on the river where it flows past the 


As Top lias remarked, some of the richest inhabitants of Malwa and Ceotral 
India are the mercantile gosa{us. 











E t pet A nfortunate leader at Paniput is never that I remember called Naik. 


after MALCOLM though it is pronounced ag GRANT Durr 
RANNAY Kuan—I have never seen it written, 
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town ; theshade and the view of the ever busy gháts makes this a plea- 
sant encamping place, and here I pitched my tents. A wall whose gates 
and bastions give it the appearance of a fort encloses a square of 150 
yards. The interior is adorned with summer-houses,terraced walks, foun- 
tains and a pucka drain to circulate the water. At the south-east corner 
a domed magbareh covers the remains of SHAMSHER Kuan the son of 
Rana Kuan. It is a handsome but not a costly building, t he black stone 
is relieved by a red porphyry, (Spec. 5,) the same as that of which the 
Joura bridge is built, and which is quarried at Rutlam ; the tomb itself 
is of common brick without inscription or ornament. The garden of 
the lucky bhesti* boasts itself the most favorite spot for pic nics in 
all Oujcin, This year (1 write in March) being the predecessor of the 
Singasta, all the Hindu world was marrying, and there was no end of 
feasting and tom-toming. As my visit was also partly during the Hulit 
not a day passed in which the garden was not filled with groups of 
men and women enjoying themselves under the shade of the trees ; 
the women walked in procession, some old lady, a curious pyramid of 
flowers on her head, in the van leading a shrill chorus, in which 
all the rest jgined, from the ancient grandame with her trembling treble 
to the little child trotting up in the rear. When they reached some 
suitable spot they squatted down in a circle and eat, chattered and sang 
till the day waned, when they marched back to their homes in like 
solemn procession. The gentlemen sat apart and like European 
gentlemen longer at table than the ladies. Instead of wine after 
dinner they indulged in the similar luxury of opium, either chewing it, 
or drinking it out of the palms of their hands. All the walks were 
strewed with the plates and dishes of these parties,—leaves of the bur 
neatly joined together. I asked the havildar, of the garden whether 
his fruit trees and vegetables did not sometimes suffer from this crowd 
‘of visitors of whom a large proportion are mischievously aged boys ; 
he seemed indignant at the very supposition, and indeed he evidently 
enjoyed the fun of the feasting more than any one else, was the 
constant guest (perhaps “tis the perquisite of his place) of one or 
other of the parties, and strutted about the walks with a rubicund 
visage and clothes all reeking with huli water. oh su neal 


"Jw Ses his story in Matcoum’s Cent. India 1, 119, Grant Dorr, 3, 7; seems 
to doubt the romantic tale, but it is generally believed in Malwa. — 
It is but fair to observe that though my visit was during the Saturnalia, the 
es, with hardly an exception, behaved to me with civility and politeness, 

I passed two or three times evéry da nere cond which 
"stretched across the street always 
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Oujein is surrounded on every side, but the south with an almost 
uninterrupted belt of groves and gardens. Their names, had I room 
for them, would be a history of the place and of its manners, —on one 
side lies the garden of Dowrzgr Rao, on the other that of his car- 
penter: here is the garden of a rája Marr, whose name has outlived 
his history*, while near and in contrast to itis another, which, but 
& few days ago, gloried in the name of the Barz Baí, now pub- 
lished by a change of title the fickleness of fortune. The Mahdraj- 
Bagh, (Dower Rao's) was formerly the pride of five proprietors, but 
the modern Anas, coveted his neighbour's vineyard, out of five small 
gardens made a large one, and deprived the owners of the inheritance 
of their fathers. The best of the gardens seem to have been planted 
by Musalmans, who, we learn from BABER, introduced the fashion 
into India : few of them have walls or indeed any apparent boundary. 

The gháts before the town are neither numerous} nor handsome. 
The largest has the name of Pisdch-mochan from a lingam near it, by 
pujá to which a demon (Pisdch) had the term of his punishment 
abridged and became mukht or beatified. At the back of Piydeh- 
mochan, a walled and shady enclosure contains the cAattrís of some 
of the Sindia family. The most remarkable is that of Ranas, the 
founder of their greatness}. i 

Opposite this ghát on the left bank of the river, and half concealed 
in a grove, stands the Akhara or hospitium of DATTA Tre, an extensive 
building containing temples, baolts, and dharmsdlas for the accom- 
modation of holy pilgrims, who have also food served out to them 
from a fund supplied by the liberality of the sirkar or of the founüer of 
‘the place, Gorat Gin$ a gosaín.; DATTA TRE is the 12th incarnation 
of VisHNU. A rishi py his penances so pleased the holy trinity that 

they promised to grant him any favor he should ask of them : he 
‘requested a son like unto themselves. And they each put a portion of 


७ There are two princes in the Malwa History whose names terminate in 
Mall : all the natives could tell me of the founder of the garden was that he was 
a Qadim ka Raja. They scouted the idea of his being a modern. 
^F The gháts at Oujein are 28 in number. But many of them are at a distance 

from the city 

जु As Rawagi’. was buried at Shujahalpore, the chattrí here is merely 
honorary 

. ,$ I much fear I have been misinformed here. Tbe place is doubtless a 
n 'aishna math, and unless the word be taken cum brintià, would hardly have 
b silt by a gosaín. I was unable to have an interview with the mahant by 
* ona n who could have satisfied my doubts. Several Saiva mendicants 
place, butin this Sivepuri they are everywhere. 
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their. divinity, into the.rishi's .childy who was. thence called. the Darra 
TRE Or the three-gifted. 
Between Rana, Kuan's. garden and the river, a small plain but | 
much esteemed temple of KevArsswar attracts the eye; little. worship at 
is however, paid there exceptan Aghan,, during the whole of. which 
month, there is à continual melá around. it, and the rest of Mand. 
DEO's.temples are deserted to do it honor, The story ofthe. mouny | 
tain-god, one of the twelve chief lings is found in the phiráns, but the £ 
brahmans of-Owujein have embellished the tale à Jeur façon., The 
dectas who dwelt in the snowy range complained to Manapxko. that 
they were tortured with never ceasing frost, Manápzo sent for. Hi- 
málaya and took him totask for being so cold. Let your abode be with 
us enid the mountain and not only will we constantly adore you, but 
we'll abate our rigour for eight months of the year.. The god cons 
sented and. settling in the hill near a warm. Kund, a crowd of devotees 
came to worship him under his new name of KepAneswar, lord of 
the mountain stream. | In process of time the world became so wicked 
that Kkp&ngswAR withdrew himself from the sight of man. . One day 
some holy men, who stil lingered about the spot their lord. .had 
consecrated, were lamenting his loss in most piteous strains, When 
shall we find such a god? Who is equal to him? &c, &c. suddenly a 
voice issued from the earth, '* go to Mahdkal ban, there J will appear in 
the-river Sipra.” With joyful hearts they hastened to Oujein and prayed 
by the banks of the holy river, when just as the sun shewed his. first 
rays, a stone rose out of the water, and was immediately hailed as 
KzapKnkswAR. Crime however has deprived Oujein of a part of. the 
god,—shocked at. the desolating wars of the Pandus, Kapsasswar 
again fled the pollution of man, and concealed his countenance in the 
shape of a buffalo. E न 
Bui: SINGH in despair at the retreat of the god consulted. a rishi, 
whoexplained the metamorphosis, and advised him to bestride the 
World ,Jike a colossus, while all the buffaloes in the earth should be 
‘made to pass between His legs. _ All passed but that which concealed 
the divinity, who could not submit to such degradation. . Burm 
thinking, (to use the expression of the celebrated Bishop Fox,) that 
he.had now!’ got god by the toe’. ran to.catch the beast, but it Sank 
into the earth: subsequently Kxepfreswar’'s head rose up in the +» 
Himalaya, while the trunk alone reappeared at Owjein. It would be an 
ES :8 task to 8 recount even the names of the iunumerable shrines 
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extent, which occupied the site of the city subsequently built.” Learns. 
ing however that there were seven crores of thousands, and seven 
crores of hundreds, of lingas, promiscuously scattered about the holy 
spot, they returned, unshrived, to Amarawatipuri, afraid lest while they 
were worshipping one /iagam, their feet should unavoidably dishonor 
some other. Even in this age of sin and unbelief besides the countless 
ruined mandirs, and small enclosures and chabutras to Nandi and the 
ling, there are to MARADEO alone 84 temples supported by the sirkár. 
The smallest has two rupees a month for the maintenance of a priest, 


and a trifling allowance for the expences of puja. J will not trespass 


upon your patience further than to describe the three principal 
temples, the Mahdikil, the Ndgchand and the Agasteswar, which are 
distinguished from the rabble, the “ fouj," by the names of Raja, 
Kutwál, and Dewán. 

Mahákádl is the handsomest, the most holy, the largest, and the 
richest, temple at Oujein. SCcINDIA allows it 11, the Poans of Dewas 
two, the Guicx war four, and HoLKAR two rupees a day* 

The greater part of the funds derived from these and many other 
sources, is, my pandit assured me, devoted to feeding poor brahmans, 
but the thinness of attendance at the saddbirt, tempted me to answer 
him in the words of Eve tro in the play 

Ego novi istas polypas qui sibi quicquid tetigerint, tenent 

Not to mention however the salaries of the servants, and the cost 
of keeping the buildings in repair, the expences of the worship alone 
must be very considerable; besides the ghee for the lamps, which 
burn night and day, the various kinds of food, the precious oils, and 
the ever renewed flowers, rich clothes and handsome ornaments must 
be provided to honor the god. Every Monday afternoon his servants 
bring out the fve-faced mukhat and carry it in solemn procession to 
a sacred kund ; attendants walk by the side of the light vahana, 
fanning it with peacock's feathers and brahmans call aloud the various 
names of their lord: ** the unborn,” “the never dying,” “ the universal 
soul,” while the wild yell of the conch rend$ the air, and the inces- 
sant nagdrds, and the shouts of the multitude make hideous music. 
Ape reverentially washed, and presented food to this brazen 
t cp they convey it to the temple and place it over the lingam, a stone 
MÉ A ४ 

E The dne of the latter formerly gave five rupees a day, the present repre- 
sentative, like his ancestor JEsWwANT, has no partiality for the sacred class 
| + It bas am told, a washiog of gold over it, but it is with that exception en- 
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about a yard high*, which it fits like a cap, and entirely conceals. 
They now clothe the idol in silken robes, and throw wreathes of flowers 
and rich necklaces over it, while layers of costly carpets are now 
spread one over the other on the floor before the shrine Again they 
repeat the pious mockery of offering foog in silver vessels, the usual 
puja is performed, and a shástri chaunts aloud during the greater 
part of the night, selected portions of the holy writings. On the 
other days of the week the mukAat is locked up». No other temples, 
but the three lords, can boast of this head-piece to their lings... The 
Máliks of MaAdkdi, those who have the management of the funds, 
are Telinga brahmans. Bahorees, a Mewarri class, receive a monthly 
stipend. to perform the puja, and menial offices, "Ihe name of the 
divinity of the temple, that by which he is more correetly styled is 
ANANTA KALPESWAR, lord of ages, without beginning or end. "The 
origin of this name and of the temple may be told in verse. ik 

hii J For proud pre-eminence of power, | Tera] 


5220€ Brahma and Vishnu wild with rage contended ; i 
| TIN And Siva in his might 


. 
$‘? 


"o ~; Their dread contention ended : | à 3 t tte 
d | Before their sight, | pur 
In form a fierv column did he tower, à T * 
v» d " “Whose height above the highest height extended, = — शि ^^ 
"ooo 27 “Whose depth below the deepest depth descended : ilo Tea 
Ad ena , Downwards its depth to sound | wi mor 
zw hi Vishnu a thousand years explored, ० "iiber? us oved ewer 
H The fathomless profound EN - Ia bis 
— aids अ And yet no base he found ; od skein 
Upwards to reach its head 
teme T Ten myriads of years the Aspiring Brahma soared; — — ^ cet 
१११ Above him still the immeasurable spgead ४210 अर e 
n2 D exo The rivals owned their lord. ] d 5541 vir है 
ad; 5.25] And trembled and adored, 1 | yeots aad ति 


~The temple which formerly covered this self-same, so marvellously- 
"extended, stone, (now shrunk into more convenient proportions) was 
enclosed by a wall a hundred cubits high 300 years had. been 
-expended in its erection, and if as FEnisTEH writes, it was the counter- 
‘part of Somnath, the wonderful fabric was supported. by ‘numerous 
“pillars overlaid with plates of gold, and encrasted with rubies and 
ralds. . Instead of the greasy chirfghs, which now diffusem 
smoke than light through the sanctum, one resplendent lamp alone 
illumined the glorious face, whose light, reflected back c fro innumerable 


ala not see the covering of the ling but jeritél wy ao diuv लडी y eseription 
eu aa of {hey त्य Yio size of the stone is by no arkab 
y llus of the brother temple at Hierapolis was 180 feet high.- ~ - 
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precious stones spread a refulgent lustre throughout the temple*. ‘The 
building of which this exaggerated description is given, was destroyed 
by ALTAMSH, who thought to carry off in triumph the stone which even 
gods had respected. But the brahmans pretend that he took away 
a mere stone, for that the ligg inhabited by divinity eluded in invisis 
bility the polluting touch of the infidel. "The present temple is said to 


have been built, (it was probably repaired only,) about a “ie sendin ars 
y 





ago, by RAMCHANDRA Barru, dewan of Ram Raot. It s 
the midst of the city, in the centre of an extensive court, enclos 
walls}... Steps lead down from the western face to a small square tank, 
the Kote Tirhut, the bathing in which has the efficacy of a million 
pilgrimages, for Garuda filled it, by a drop of water from every sacred 
kund in the universe, and it thus partakes of the virtues of every one 
of them. 

The court which surrounds the kund, is filled up with verandahs, 
partitioned into small cells and séwalas, each occupied by an emblem 
of divinity. Above the verandahs are wooden dharmsilas, where 
brahmans are daily fed, and lie sheltered fromthe heat of the sun. I 
have before alluded to the difficulty, which deterred the court of 
Indra, from worshipping at Mahakdl, NAGCHAND, having told them 
of a ling, which absolved from the unintentional offence of treading on 
any other, they built a temple to distinguish it, which they called 
from the name of their informant, — r r. The brah- 
mans have a tradition, that No RANG PaApsnHnAH, (so they call AUR. 
UNGZEBE,) sent an army to destroy this, amd all the other sacred 
images of Oujein, but no sooner had the infidels once struck the stone 
than a stream of blood issued from it, which becoming immediately 
converted into bees, stung the greater part of the intruders to death, 
Terrified by the prodigy, the emperor desisted from his impious design. 
This story is an amplification of the miracle related by Top of the 
shrine of Onkar, though perhaps the fable may seem more. applicable 
to Oujein, for here all the ancient images (if indeed as believed they 





—'* Paice, FenIsHTEH, MAURICE "1 

^ Every one we asked gave the same names, but I can fiad none such in 
‘Mahratta history. It may be a corruption of RAMCHANDRA BABA (Shenwee), 
the protege of BALLAJI' Bazı Rao, who was dewan of both KANAGEE 





JBhirtery's cave a JParisnáth. The image which the brahmans pretended to 
-eonceal, was either the ७६७४१४, or more probably, a deviec to extort money, . 
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are the original images), stand unmutilated, while at Mandatta,néarly 
every figure has lost a nose, or a limb, and in one place, where a very 
beautiful. temple was approached by avenues of large elephants, not 
only has the temple been violently. thrown: down, but the trunk of 
almost every elephant has been barbarously cut off and thrown into 
the river*. -The history of AcAsTESWAR, one of the twelve lings; (at 
Dwürika,) contains a pleasing moral. The dewtás defeated by daityas 
applied for assistance to AOASTA. They found the saint performing 
tapasya, his thoughts abstracted from worldly concerns, and his eyes 
closed in deep devotion. At the tale of their wrongs, however, his 
eyes opened and such angry fire flashed from them that in an instant 
the datiyas were annihilated. - But when the holy mau reflected that 
the province of saints is not to destroy but to save, साधके! चा'हो करोष्छ 
स्वभावसे xe, sorrow seized his soul. Vain had been his pravers and 
fasts, his dreadful penances and long probation, one moment of anger 
had cancelled them all, and with an exhausted body and broken spirit, 
he prepared to seek absolution for his sin in a tedious course of unre- 
lenting severitics. But the god he had worshipped took compassion up- 
onhim. Desired to make what request he pleased, the sage only begged 
remission from his crime, and that the deity would inhabit some ling to 
which he might forever express his gratitude. Evx75s Buxcias ovearnxobos 660 ; 
€:Masápnro pardoned the supplicant; oblivion restored serenity to his 
mind. and the ling of Acasreswar still relieves the repentant sinner 
from the guawinge of an evil conscience, Besides these 84 lings there 
are 11 ancient Rudras, each of which has a distinguishing appellative. 
‘The skull-adorned, the three-eyed, the air-clothed (४.6. naked), ke 
owho wears a turban of matted hair, whose ornaments are snakes; who 
wanders where he lists, the lord of light, &c-F, All these forms are re- 
presented by the ling, and the temples which cover them are for the most 
part small and plain. The Ganeshas can hardly be numbered, but six 
mre distinguished by superior antiquity and by sesquipedilian names: 
there is also a Chintamani of much repute, a few miles from Oujein. 
"The chaturthi (4th) of every month, is devoted to its worship and in the 
month of Chaitra; there is à melah on the four Wednesdays. We find 
twenty-four metas and three devís mentioned in the Avanti khand; 
the devis being a Lakshmi, a Saraswati and an Annapurna, they are all 
| | | "२०९१७४४ 
* See Ton’s Rajasthan, 2: 395, note. A slagi 3 * 

Low Rape, "Trilockén," Diyémbur; Jaladhar] Suri virbaig-mudhar, Váma- 
hari, Kulonath, KC, ! पा vit edihasd) छा abate m? e vs wo FUR का ipeo. 
btt day of the month is always keytas.afast.by pious Hindus. . ©» 
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still worshipped, but l learnt nothing regarding them worthy of re: 
membrancer ३2७1३ «o0 ai bra ded s 5 5 4osamm A omnet 


~ “The temple of Harsuddi (included in the Matas) deserves more than 
* passing notice. It is celebrated for its antiquity, its holiness, 
and for containing the identical idol, so devoutly worshipped by the 
"WVikRAMAS. On a shelf behind the image, is a head carved‘ in stone, 
regarding which a singular tradition obtains. a 
J VIKRAMASI'T was in the habit of every day cutting off his head, and 
of presenting it to the blood-thirsty Devt, the goddess generously 
restored the offering and replaced it uninjured on its shoulders. The 
king at length in an excess of devotion vowed that on no day should 
food or drink. pass his lips, till the extraordinary sacrifice had been 
performed. :Oneluckless morning however, he lost his way out hunting, 
and feeling so overpowered with fatigue and thirst, that he could pros 
ceed no further, he cut off his head and desired his attendants to take 
and present it to the accustomed shrine. As they were carrying thé 
head along, some flies feasted on it, and the goddess disgusted with 
the half-eaten offering, in her indignation converted it into stone; thé 
expecting. corpse shared the same fate; the head has ver since 
occupied a place in the temple, and the petrified trunk is still, it is 
believed, to. be seen in the neighbourhood, though in so secluded a 
spot that the seeker must lose his way to find it. A different versioh 
of the tale relates, that the king was fighting with SALIVANAN on the 
banks of the Nerbudda, and that unable to leave the field he sent his 
head in. a golden charger and wrapped in rich clothes to Hansunpor. 
XX kite attracted by the smell of bloud carried off the head, but soon 
dropping so tough a morsel, itewas taken thus mangled and dirty to 
the shrine of the goddgss, who spurning with her foot the unwashed* 
banquet it became stone. We read in WiLronp's puzzling essay 
on the Vikramas, that one of the peculiarities of these princes, was the 
being always ready.to offer up their heads to Devi: none however 
are supposed.to have. performed. the sacrifice more than ten times 
dor so.many.-times only had their attendant demon the power of 
restoring them to life. ViKRAMAJI’r indeed at last lost his head for 
Aye, but it. was not on this occasion cut off by himself, but by his 
conqueror SALIYAHAN. The story here told is evidently 
made up from some of the numerous fables which are extant on the 
subject. । » 

The temple, a huge pile without sikra, contains besides the principal 
o i When a sacrifice is made to Chandika the victim's head having beeu cut 
off must be sprinkled with water." As. Res. 5: 390 n 
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idol, a Ganesha, several lings, &c. and has an allowance of five rupees 
a day from the sirkár. | ane 
| The Máliks of most of the matas are gosaíns or milfs: brahmana 
of course perform the pujá. Of the modern temples the principal 
shelter forms of V:suwv. An Ananta. distinguished only by its 
white sikra from the surrounding buildings, stands immediately 
opposite to Rana Kuan’s garden. It is only opened in the evening. 
1 was not permitted to approach nearer the idol, than the edge of a 
low room, supported upon numerous wooden pillars, and. about thirty 
feet sqnare. This room was dark, which gave a theatrical effect to 
the lighted recess in the back ground, where the god and Laxsnwi* sit 
dressed in rich clothes: GARUDA waits in front, while two or three 
brahmans reading the scriptures in a low tone before them, increase 
the picturesque of the scene. Nearly touching this, is a temple to 
Bhagawda, which differs in no respect from the last, but in the absence 
ofa Sikra. The fortunate god supported by La4kxsnuwi', and 51%», 
all gaily dressed adorns the recess, GARUDA occupies his usual place, 
and at the feet of the deities are ranged numerous small brass images, 
of the various forms of the god. This place was built and is sup- 
ported by the raja of Baglí. Here also as at the last temple, and for 
the same purpose, that of heightening the effect, the spectator admires 
in darkness and ata distance. | 

"The Sedasheo Naik, who has been before alluded to, has left 
another monument of his munificence, in à splendid temple to 
Janarddana in the very heart of the city which from its convenient 
situation, and from the scriptures being daily read aloud there, has 
numerous votaries. Four handsome gewalas occupy the corners of the 
enclosing quadrangle, and ten brahmans (the number was formerly 
50) daily receive food in the dharmsdlas. ] was told also of a Jaggan- 
náth and a Badrindth worth visiting, but want of leisure prevented 
my seeing them. The latter was built by the subscription of the 
baniahs, and is said to be large and handsome. I must not omit among 
the modern temples that of which the Jains were so unceremoniously 
deprived*, This fine building bears the expressive names of Jubares- 
war, the Zaberdast, and Jain Banjaniswar, the Jain-expelling lord. 
The ling, from the circumstances attending its consecration, has numer- 
ous votaries, though considered far inferior in sanctity to the more an=- 


cient shrines. The exiled Pdrisnith, stands in a humble kotri, quite 


close to the splendid mansion which was built for him, but L could not 
obtain a sight of his image... Indeed my. information regarding. the. 
AUT eB. cant -— Marco's Central India, आ क्क 
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Jains is very unsatisfactory, They are, and have some cause to be 

jealous of strangers, and will not admit them into their sanctuaries; 
From an Oujein Jatti with whom I have lately become acquainted, I 
learn. that they have 16 mandirs in the city ; 13 Sitambart, and 3 
Digambarí. The Sitambarf,are. always the most numerous in Malwa 
towns ; the resident Jaftis are not more than 12 in number. Of the 
temples, three or four seem ancient: a subterraneous one to Parisnath 
more particalarly so. It is near or upon the site of the old city, and 
cannot be visited even during the day without a light. A Pudrisadth 
also about ten miles from the town has the reputation of antiquitv, and 
tirath (pilgrimage) is performed to it twice a year. 

—The- Rámsanehi sect does not appear to have spread much to the 
south of Mokendarra, nor could their pure philosophy be expected 
to flourish in the superstitious atmosphere of Owein. ‘Lhey have 
however one plain temple in the city, and about 12 वळा. Ide 
not particularize any of the other sects as they generally join in wors 
ship at their respective Vishnava or Siva temples. The Dadus and Kadir 
Panthis are common amongst the military, while the courts of Vishnu 
are filled with)Ramavuts and Ramanujas, but the varieties of gosaíns 
are pechaps less than might be expected, and of any local peculiari- 
ties no information has reached me. My catalogue of the holy things 
of Oujein is not yet exhausted. 

» At the foot of nearly every tree, commemorating the courage or 
weakness of woman, leans a sati stone, which some pious hand has 
removed from its ruined chabutra, and set up to be worshipped in 
the shade. These tablets have usually sculptured on them a male and 
one or more female figures, with a symbol to mark the rank of the 
deceased; as a horse for the cavalier, a cow for the brahman, and for 
the Rajput (I suppose) a sun and moon}.  Soinetimes the figures are 
more numerous; horses and attendants crowd the field, and a dome 
supported on pillars protects the stone from the sun and rain. Ona 
few, apparently the most ancient, the female figure 1s so gracefully 
expressed that I more than once felt tempted to commit a sacrilege and 
to steal one to adorn my study. Near Saman DAWAL's Dargah where 
a battle was fought}, the groves are studded with such affecting mo- 
puments which are supposed to cover the remains of the slain. Puja is 
commonly paid to these stones ; they are found let into the walls of tem- 


| # They ha: "also three orfour Ramdivaras at Indore 
^F Some of the stones scattered about have merely warriors on them without 
suy female figure,’ They muy have some connection with the commemorative 


tablets mentioned by Col. Svkxs in his Essay—Journ, Roy. As. Soc. 4. 
t HoNTER gives a history of the battle. 
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ples, or resting against the door, or occupying a deserted sewala, and 
the pious villager as he passes one under a tree mistakes the scul pture 
for some form of divinity and besmears it with ochre. Milk once rained 
at Rome but it was polluted with blood. Lycus tells of a fountain in 
India from which the natives fed their Jamps. But the streams of 
Qujein more rich and curious, produce not a polluted liquid, or mere 
food for lamps, but milk, fresh, wholesome milk. Asus Faz: who 
believed that the Sipra displaved this phenomenon*, was not aware 
that other waters of the vicinity have the same property. Of seven 
sacred tanks at Oujein two occasionally manifest the miracle. The 
Rudra Ságart, or rather the dádh-talao which is near it, and the Khair 
(Kshira) Sdgar, which derives its name from the mess so called made 
of rice and milk. A like prodigy is related of a pool near Chitlrakogh 
in Bundelkhand, which may be annually verified on the dark half of the 
month Kartik during the night only. 

The miracle is sometimes reversed ; for the Sola Ságar, which is now 
a large piece of water, was originally a small cup of milk. A rishi 
observing that his cows returned from grazing with undistended udders, 
concealed himself and detected a gowala in the act of milking the cows. 
The discovered thief ran away, and in his haste dropped the vessel 
which contained the stolen milk,—the spilt milk was the origin of 
Sola Sugar. 

The credulous Oujeinis receive, in its literal sense, the name of ano- 
ther of the lakes, the Ratna Sagar, and believe that precious stones at 
times rise out of the water and glitter in the eyes of the fortunate 
worshipper. It was originally no doubt a mere complimentary epi- 
thet, just as the Dee is called the RaQidkara or house of gems. But the 
Sipra is, par excellence, the stream of wonders. Its sanctity commences 
about four miles south of Oujein at the Triveni, where the three waters 
the Riatka, the Rutkia, and the Chippra, ( Sipra) meet. During the 
drought which desolated this part of India three or four years ago, so 
little water remained in the river, that the citizens became alarmed. — 
Numerous were the prayers, the homas, the offerings of ghee and milk 
on its banks. - '' One morning (I use the words of the chief Mulla of 
the Bhoras who prefaced his tale with the ominous caution of ** vou'll 
not believe me") I went down to the gháts, what was my astonishment 
at finding the bed of the river which I had left nearly dry a few 


this —why " 


^ Jt is amusing to find GLADWIN taxing his ingenuity to explain this —wh 
did he not also explain the Parus-pattal and the mermaids. SS क anm 
+ The Rudra Sagur is not unfrequently dry; the natives tell you that bones 
thrown into it in the rains, are decomposed, by the time that the dry weather 
exposes its bed. Cafe on "i | 
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hours before, covered with water a foot deep. No rain had fallen at 
the city or for 20 miles round, it was a visible interposition of 
God.” —] am not surprised at the credulity of the Bohra, at his telling 
that he saw what he never could have seen : ignorance is always more" 
ready to wonder than to investigate ;—* eanctius et reverentius visum" 
de actis deorum credere quam scire.’ The disease of ‘superstition which 
converts ** the freshest sandal-wood into a flame of fire"* has infected 
every class at Onjein, where miracles are daily believed which seem to 
defy belief. ~ During my visit, a gosaín ran an iron stake through 
his. body ;—a brahman passed his hand over the wound and cured itt. 
The Musalmáns in their turn, boast of a faqir, who has been for 
years in the habit of standing in the open air when it rains ; the 
water separates in a cone over his head and does not wet his 
body. ~The frequent recurrence of and ready faith in these 
miracles, ‘‘seen, heard, attested, every thing but true," teach us, how 
cautiously we must receive, when superstition is concerned, the 
testimony of witnesses however numerous, or disinterested ; and 
perhaps in like cases the most rational rule, is almost to adopt the 
paradox of MackENzrx, and ** to doubt of strong evidence from the 
very circumstance of its strength." | 
The Hindus of Owjein do not seem to be much troubled with 
sectarianism ; though MaAn&pko is of course the most popular divinity, 
the worshippers of other gods are not molested, nor are the objects 
of their: worship neglected.—A brahman whom I questioned on the 
subject said in answer, “ we treat our deities as you English gentlemen 
do your friends in a cantonment. We call on them all round but are 
more intimate with some than with others," It would be difficult to 
form an estimate of the number of places at this city which are 
devoted. to the worship of the brahmanical Pantheon, but Asor Pazt 
certainly speaks. within bounds when he enumerates them at 360. 

» Leaving for the present the Hindu and his faith, let us devote a few 
lines to the followers of the prophet. The orthodox sect of Musal- 


mans, during the fighting times of the first SINDIA, attained consider- 


ie. RI oe * 
S imaste have Indian author quoted by Sir W. Jones. 

| to have witnessed this trick, but was prevented by illuess. : 
R us that a shower of gold fell iu bis presence on the head of a 
saint. The emperor perha er ps never saw it, for he is n most unblushing fabulist : of 










; did, even his credulity seems to have suspected a trick, for he speaks doubt- 






of our — ratrick seems out of the question, and the numbers who tell. the tale 
must believe c on hearsay. | t? pe =T Spans E25 JEFES | क 
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ene of it and his courtiers laughed at the saint and his miracle; but in the case 
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able consequence in Milwé, but they are now few in number, without 
power and without money. The principal family, at the court of 
MAHADIL SINDIA was that of A’pi Bxo*, of. which it may be con- 
venient to give a short account, as to its members most of the 
Musalmán buildings of Qujein are duc 


® 
Bya wife By some mistrcss 


8७४४ — ABDUL HAKI'M Bea. CHAMMAN Bxs. 
| he Manowar Bec. 
3. Anwar BEG. 

Of A‘pis Beo's history I know nothingt. To his eldest son a few 
lines only, in Marcorw's Central India, are devoted. But he is much 
celebrated in Md/wa, and was sent on several important embassies. On 
one occasion, when he was vakeel to the Oude court, Asur up Dours, 
pressed him to remain in his service. ABDUL Haxi'M excused himself 
ina compliment to both his patrons which raised him in the estimation 
of the Vizier and much endeared him to Sinpra. It is said that 
whenever he entered the Durbar, his Mahratta master rose slightly 
from the cushion, (an honor he paid to no one else) calling to him in 
a friendly manner as sáhib and seating him by his side. One day being 
sulky or lazy he neglected the ceremony. The mortified Bee returned 
home, dismisaed his establishment, and retired in the garb of a faqir 
to a neighbouring mosque. Three or four days afterwards Manana 
remarking his uon-attendance at court inquired the reason. — ' No one’ 
said his brothers, * knows quelle mouche piquée but he has turned faqir 
and is telling his beads in his father's masjid.” Sinp1a immediately rose 
from the durbar, hastened to the mosque and addressing the pretend- 
ed faqir, said, ** what is the meaning, of this?" “ My lord," replied 
the nobleman, ** I am your slave and live only in your favor ; you have 
always distinguished me above the rest of your court by rising when 
I entered the durbar. It was a trifle no doubt, but a trifle on which 
hung my honor and dignity : the last time I upproached the presence you 
received me without the usual compliment, exposing me to the sneers 
and reflections of my enémies and to the mortification of thinking that 
I have lost your affection. What business have I at a court where I 
am no longer regarded ManaAnpi1í made no answer, but taking 
him by the arm with a gentle violence brought him back to the palace 
= © [ do not mentioh RANA KHAN, as his history is comparatively well known, 
— + I may as well premise that my library is scanty, I have neither Paryser's 
Ameer Khan, nor Buico's Mahomedan History. The gallant A'o1r Bea, in the 
RANA of Oudeypoor's service was a Sindi. The father of Anput Ha 


d believe, a Deccan Musamán. —— hind Wore ४» % ose. Du Sede 
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He continued in great favor for some time, but seems, at last to have 
been supplanted by CHAMMAN Buco. The rise of this younger brother 

‘curious. It appears that while all his family were in power, 
CHAMMAN Bzc alone had remained without appointments. He be- 
came however intimate wish the dewan who introduced him to his 
master. Srnpra surprised that a son of A’pit Bea should till then 
have been uyknown to him, asked 5850८ Hakr'« how many sons his 
father had left, “ three" he answered, repeating their names. '* And 
CHAMMAN Bee?” "O he's not my brother, but the son of some slave 
girl." Boiling with rage the equally low-born Mahratta turned his 
back on the blundering Bec.—Cuamman was immediately taken into 
favor, was sent to take charge of Mandeswar, and subsequently rose 
to great power and distinction 

Manowar Bra had some command near Bhurtpore, but being 
defeated by the Jats he returned in disgrace and was never afterwards 
employed. The district of Mandeswar had been entrusted to A'NwaARn 
Bec but he was removed to make way for his illegitimate brother*. 
~ Of about fifty mosques not more than seven or eight are at present 
frequented. "The principal two very handsome buildings in the midst 
of the city bear the names of the founders A'piL and CHAMMAN BEG. 
One of the deserted mosques is called Bé-neo, or without founda- 
tion, because the under surface of the lower range of stones of its 
walls, is on an exact level with the ground about it, and really as 
the place is small and low, and built on the crest of a hill, it may 
possibly have no foundation. The Oujeinís, however, confirm the 
propriety of the name by a fable which has certainly no foundation. 
"A Kabul fagir took it into hisehead to travel, but unwilling to leave 
‘a favorite mosque he,carried it about with him on his shoulders 
"Arriving at last at Oujein, a brother faqir whom he had formerly 
"known, called out, * Friend, what are you carrying that great thing 
about for, put it down here." ‘The weary traveller deposited his load 
but never took it up again, for charmed with the place, he made it 
"his home, and a small tomb in the court of the mosque is shewn as 
‘the spot where rest his remainst 
— "There is an Arabic inscription over the door, consisting apparently, 
usi <2? ic 


+ 





5 assured me that this place was an apasra or reading room of his sect, 
‘but it is evidently a Musnlmín building. 
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of extracts from the qurán, but I was too pressed for time to stay and 
decipher the nearly obliterated letters which were placed too high»to 
be read from the ground. But few of the other Musalmán buildings” 
merit description. In the heart of the city and close together, the 
tombs of two ladies stand in quadrangles, enclosed by walls. One 
covers REKMAT Briar, a person more celebrated for liberality than 
modesty, for she annually expended in a tazeea 700 gupees of the 
wages of prostitution. The occupier of the next tomb would be 
shocked at its vicinity to so unchaste a character. She was the 
beautiful wife of a Nawáb Bakurarn KHAN, whose affection for her 
induced him, in her last illuess, to summon a learned Hakim from 
Surat. But in spite of the arguments and prayers of her friends the 
prudish lady would not consent to her pulse being felt by a stranger. 
The doctor suggestéd that she should hold one end of a string, passed 
through as many doors and walls as she pleased, while he by feeling 
the other end would judge of the state of her body. The lady seem- 
ingly consented, but tied her corner of the string to à cat's neck. 
Alas! cried the doctor from without, that cat is starving to death, 
pray give it something to eat. The husband enraged with the. fasti- 
diousness of his wife insisted upon her again holding the string, 
but when he left the room she tied it to a post. The doctor who 





was not to be deceived instantly in a rage quitted the house, andthe. 


lady fell a martyr to her too-scrupulous delicacy. Much treasure is 
supposed to have been buried with her, butit is now no longer 
searched for, for it is believed that a partv formerly employed in the 
unholy act of endeavouring to rob the. dead, lighted upon the spot 
where the body was deposited. It was found lying in a sandal wood 
cradle and the face so piously concealed during life, became by a 
cruel fatality exposed after death to the vulgar gaze of these sacrile- 
gious men. ‘The worm had not outraged the fair lineaments, and 
the modesty of the beautiful features struck such remorse into the 
hearts of the plunderers, that filled with pity and shame they immedi- 
ately covered up the gave, and no one has ever since been impious 
enough to violate its sanctity. These two tombs are adorned both 
externally and in the interior with slabs of white marble, having sen- 
tences of the quran sculptured on them. . I looked in vain. for any in- 


- geriptions which would certify to the occupants of the buildings, as I 


dave heard them ascribed to different individuals than those to whom 
X have assigned them. 21 है; १ ४1:४9 ५८०९७ 0922; |». Led ri vss RC) Sry 
the other tombs, one to [324 87 KHAN Rumi! occupies a.conspi- 
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iid situation, the crest of one of the hills of the,old city. . Of. the 
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history of the Kuan I am ignorant. I was equally unsuccessful in 
learning any thing regarding the cemeteries of two saints, Pra 
MACHAM and SHAH Dawxr, both of which are beautifully situated 
in groves outside the city. A singular superstition is connected with 
the burial place of a third egint, Pin Kain, or as he is more properly 
called Pi'u Karra ; the last name originating in the belief that be- 
fore the suppliant at the tomb can take rest, his wishes are granted. 

— Women desirous of progeny bake four flat cakes of flour, and 
crowning them with small pieces of meat and fruits, sct them floating 
ina baoli near the tomb. If the saint is propitious, two are said to 
sink, and the other two having been first carried to the opposite side 
of the well, return back to the happy votaress. 

"As a not inaccurate method of calculating the Musalmán population 
of an Indian city, [ visited on the Bakrid, the idgéáh at which all 
the faithful are sure to be present, whom age and sickness have not 
confined to the house*. 

/ An immense crowd had assembled but n large proportion of it was 
composed of idle spectators, or petty merchants, and | should not 
suppose that the number of Musalmans was greater than 2,000. 
~The Musalmáns agree better with the idol-loving Hindus, than 
with the followers of their own prophet, the Johras. 

» The Mahrattas and Musalmans, indeed have in a strange manner 
amalgamated their religions. _ AMIR KHAN paid d brahman to pray 
for him at Rashkar >: Horan always provides two tazeeas at the mo- 
harram, and gives presents to the water-carriers, while many of the 
Mahrattas appear dressed in green turbans, &c. on the katil ka rát. 
But the 00176 can never conceal his opinions, isfor every blurting out 
his:creed, and seems longing to have a hearty curse at the three ca- 
liphs. Their chief mullá was my constant companion during my visit 
to Oujein. Sitting on one occasion with a munshi and myself, he asked 
interminable questions regarding our manners and customs. But the 
day was hot and the mullá is old: he grew sleepy: lJladmirait ton- 
jours mais is bailloit quel que fois" and every yawn was finished off 
a piously prolonged Y—a A—l—i. These exclamations became 
at last so frequent that I could perceive my munshi wincing under the 
infliction, and he told me afterwards that he should have been much 
offended ** but he's an old man and thank God I've seen the world.” 
might be expected quarrels between the bohras and suunís, are not 
unfrequent, and in a fray which occurred at Mandiswara a few years ago 


Ce This method will not apply to a cuntonment, where each regiment has its 
private praying-place, — — el RS 
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the chief mullá narrowly escaped with his life*. A sunní will not re- 
०16४९ a glass of water from a bohra, unless poured out before his eves 
from the latter's lotá, who would it is declared certainly spit in it if 
the other turned his back for a moment 

The early history of the bohras is igvolved in much obscurity 
Matcoum, who asserts that they are descended from the Hassanis, 
has not informed us, whetherhe derived his knowledge from common 
report, or written authorities, and omits to notice that (0185060056 
and others have on strong grounds} disputed that extraction. 

Of this interesting tribe, I at one time entertained a hope of being 
able to send you a more satisfactory history, than can be gleaned from 
the accompanying meagre notes: for on paying a visit to the chief 
mullá's house, I was delighted with the sight of nearly 200 volumes 
of Arabic lore, from which he promised to permit me to make whatever 
extracts 1 pleased. But the mullá is old, cautious and avaricious, 
and though still profuse of his promises of giving me the use of his 
library, I have not as yet been able to procure even a catalogue of 
it, and the scanty information which in answer to my queries, and to 
whet my curiosity, he sends me piecemeal, in letters, is of that de- 
scription, which the Hindus call, A'tpatáng, in which nec pes, nec 
caput, &c.; Perhaps, however, he tells little, because he has little to 
tell. I am the more inclined to this suspicion, from the nature of a 


few extracts, hastily made, from two or three books which he pointed - 


out to me, as the most respectable authority on the subject of his creed. 
Of the value of these you may judge from the following specimen$. - 
~ A man, named Yaxv's, obliged to quit his country from some 
domestic or party feud, was the firgt of his sect who put his foot in 
India, having left Egypt and landed at Cambat, A. H. 532, A.D. 11 37. 
TORO ui iri . TOT 
, $,8ee Heser’s Journal, vol. II. i c.a 
+t Their not rejecting the last five Imams, their peaceable pursuits, &c. . ... . 
He promises to pay me a visit in the cold weather bringing all bis books 
uld he not fail me, 1 yyill send you notice of any thing I may find curious 
in them: D. HuavfLor mentionsa few histories of Femen for which I in € 


Ut thé wall did not seem to know of them. "T remember the titles | of a fetes 
“teary MSS =) c^ JS) use GST) gr vss 
§ The extracts, mere rough translations, are distinguished by inverted pomum nate 
Jf Vox of the sect before 532, I am ashamed to send but in a nn 

sonfused story of the mulli. The first Persian — of whom their chrs 
p s speak, is one '* SoLEYMAN FARSER " srele 1 re a word set ma- 
da, (I suppose to Arabia,) and was the bosom friend of (there a 
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At this time, the chief mullá of the sect, (which bad been. for some 
years settled in Yemen,) was ZongiB BIN Musa. Egypt obeyed the 
rule of the caliph MosTEMSIR BiLLAH,and Sapeas SINGH governed 
the Hindu kingdom of Pfranpatam 

Now Mostemsir, say mgst authorities, died A. H. 487, and his 
grandson: HAFEDH, the llth caliph, reigned from 524 to 544 

The Guszerát chronicles, though very confused at this period, agree 
better withthe above date ; for Sippua, or Jaya Singen, of which Sapras 
may be a corruption, was king of Anhulwaranpatam in 1094. Yaxu's 
having landed at Cambay, was received into the house of a mali named 
Keta, whose hospitality to a stranger soon met a reward, for the 
garden-well becoming dry, the prayers of his guest caused water 
again to rise in it. The gardener naturally approving of such a con- 
venient faith, immediately adopted it, and YAxv'n learning the Gujeráti 
language with surprising quickness, soon gained as a second proselyte, 
a boy the son of a brahman. 

The king SADRAS, and his two dewans, the brothers 1'&४५७ ७15 and 
B4nMaLL, used to pay frequent visits to Cambat, for the purpose of 
performing pujá at a temple, much celebrated for an iron elephant, 
which hung in mid. air, a chamakpdn having been let into the roof 
above it. The zealous Yaxu’s caused a block of stone to be cut to 
the size and shape of the loadstone, removed the original slab, and sub- 
stituting his own, the elephant of course fell to tlie ground*. The 
daring author of the profanation, who made no secret of it, but when 
they were eagerly searching for bim, boastfully exclaimed, ** adsum qui: 
feci," would have been immediately sacrificed to the rage of the 
idolators, but he represented that it was folly to put him to death, 
merely because he was more powerful than their god, of which he bad 
already given them one proof, and of which he was prepared to offer 
another. Let your god said he, dry up that tank, if he succeed kill me; 
if he fail acknowledge my superiority. "The eloquence of the preacher 
touched the simple Indians, who consented with joy to the trial ; but 


á - 


7 gts ! 
p will immediately occur to your recollection that the Gaznatide 





UD perform ( ed the feat in the same country ; Dow, i. 71. The story 
a very old one, and Bavrx in his article ** Mabomet'' gives some amusiug 
१९००० ign tions seasons: 

rh have nt the secret at Alexandria, where in the temple 
: was a si r argumentum demonis.—Sed cum quidem dei 
sin — lus id intellexisset magnetem lapidem e camera subtstroxit, &c. &e. 
bh lar faith, à d others have argued upon the possibility 
of the suapension. ^ I 2५ | 1 | 
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in. vain the brahmans, like the priests of old, called on the name of 
their BAAL, from morn even unto night, saving, Ba AL, hear us. Their 
lord was peradventure asleep, for he heard them not, and the waters 
remained unmoved and undisturbed. Yaxu's stood by, like ELIJA, 
and mocked them, and when at last in despair they relinquished their 
fruitless task, he by a few prayers and incantations caused the waters to 
retire. I have dwelt the longer upon this fable because it confirms the 
fact of a connexion with Egypt*, by the singular coincidence of the 
drying up of the tank, with a well known superstition peculiar to that 
country. In Ds Sacx s Abd Aliatif the curious may read the whole 
process by which the African magicians absorbed water ; a small image, 
the letters T and H, some string, à little pigeon's blood, &c. being the 
simple ingredients of their talismant. Dadi 
"But Yakcv's's skill was not confined to depriving a pool of its 
water. At the king's request he again replenished the exhausted tank, 
‘and Sapras and his court, won by such a succession of miracles, 
embraced the religion of their author. ** Of a truth” says “SADI, 
i every one is born with a disposition to Islamism.” . The inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood soon followed the example of their lords, and 
in a few days a numerous population was repeating the Imdmiyeh 
kulima. The Indian converts, who being generally merchants, Were 
distinguished by the name of bohras (byohar, traffic) were obliged, 
from their ignorance of Arabic, to refer to their brethren at. Yemen 
whom they looked up to as superiors in all questions. regarding the 
laws and ceremonies of their religion, just as the Parsis of Hindustdn 
obtained their revaiuts from the more learned guebres of Fed... An 
it is the. duty also of every Bohra to. perform once in his —— 

to.his chief mullá, an active intercourse subsisted between Yemen and 
Cambay, the pious pilgrims doubtless mingling some attention. „to 
interest „With their spiritual functions}, and in going and returning 





€ # Yeman was at this period a tributary of Egypt — — "1 GP NOTTS 
+ Sce fourth appendix to the Relation de Egypte. The verses which contain 
the mystery are too long for insertion: here, excepting the opening lines wlüch 
have an amusing solemnity. ** Toi qui desires apprendre le secret: de (aire — 
les eaux ecoute les paroles de verité que t'enseigne un homme bien ios 
&c. The object of drying up water was to uncover hidden treasure, the letter 
Tewas always used in African magic, it was the figure of the cross witli which the 
height of the Nile was measured, what H signified 1 cannot remember, You will 
Jenve remarked that the names. Ae/a-and Chamakpon (Chambaka pathar), are 
Hindi, though the work from which I extracted them was Arabic, = MI 
sf That, such has been the practice from the days of the Crusade till the pire- 
sent time, sce Ropenrson’s disquisition. - watie mae ji ss — scs n 
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providing such an assortment of goods as enriched both themselves 
and the Yemenites 

A mutual interchange of good offices thus established, it is not 
surprising that the latter when driven from Arabia by some revolu- 
tion should have sought refuge with their Indian brethren, by whom 
as was expected, they were honorably and affectionately received. 
The whole tybe with the exception of a few who are said to have fled 
into Persia, perhaps in gratitude to their hosts or from similarity of 
pursuits, adopted on their arrival in India the name of bohras, 
assumed their dress and learnt their language. The old mullá had 
been enumerating to me in guttural tones the chief priests from 532 
to the date of the final settlement in India, insisting that I should write 
them all down though they consisted of such fatiguing long names 
as “ Sayyad ya faqir uddin, Abdullah bin ali bin Muhamed bin Hatem" 
and was about to tell me the date of the emigration, when 1 assur- 
ed him that he need not trouble himself as I had an infallible me- 
thod of discovering it. Making them some shew of figures and cir- 
cles I multiplied the number of mullás 23 by 17, and the product 
came singularly near the truth, for the grand emigration was in 946, 
It was amusing to witness the old man’s astonishment ; every visitor 
who dropped in, mullás and others he eagerly told of the wonderful 
calculation. They all elevated their eyebrows stroked their breasts 
and drawled out a Ya Ali*. 

The troubles which obliged the bohras to leave ** happy Arabia" 
are doubtless connected with the invasion of the Turkish emperor 
SoreIMAN, who in 1538 conquered the kingdom of Yemen}. Of 

is event we have no very detailed account, and perhaps the bohra 
chronicles will throw light upon CANTENMIR's meagre notice}. The 
Guzerdt historians of this period are too busy with the murders and 
depositions of the last weak kings of Ahmedabad to remark the 
entrance into the country of a few poor fugitives, and the bohras, 
1 had shortened Ton's average of reigns as an adhlt only can succeed to the 


gaddi, but my average was too little ; for the succeeding period it would 
eue too long, for as there were 22 priests 14 would be nearer the average 







J 





The Turkish troops followed the steps of the fugitives, for it was in this yeat 
that they made an attack upon Diu when four lamps suspended to the mast of 
ship of the Portuguese fleet frightened the gallant army from the Indiam 


shores. — 
+$ A work mentioned in D. HennaELor's article Jaman would probably describe 


the event at large, as it was written but a few years afterwards 
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sheltered in their insignificance, do not seem to have been hindered* 
and probably profited by the troubled state of the kingdom, and soon 
spread themselves over Guzerat and Hindustan settling at Surat 
Ahmedabad, Sidpore, Burhanpore, Oujein and Rampura. Their nums 
bers at present may be roughly estimated at 100,000 soulsT 4 
The most remarkable person of the sect at Oujein, is decidedly their 
head mullá, Esau, to whom all Europeans apply for information on 
visiting the city, for as he has resided there about 40 years; he is a 
living chronicle of the ** times of trouble" and to boot like CREBILLON’s 
Sháh Bahmun, * il est sans contredit l'homme de sa ville qui possède 
le mieux l'histoire des événemens qui ne sont jamais arrivés,” : 
It is & mistake to suppose that he partakes of any of the divine 
authority with which the bohras invest their chief priest, of whose 
orders he is merely the organ; nor has he any particular respect paid 
him by his flock; for as we walked together at a melá, where num- 
bers of them were assembled, I remarked that they almost all passed 
him without notice or salutation. He seemed to guess my thoughts, 
and said rather tartly, * we are a plain people, not addicted to bowing 
and scraping 
_ "The succession among the chief priests, is solely determined by the 
will of the reigning mullá, who in case of incapacity in his own 
family, from youth, bad conduct, &c. will transfer the honor to another 
ouse; and one of the first acts on ascending the gaddí, is to nomi- 
nate the next heir to it. The last mullá, who was the saggá 
brother of mullá Esau, died in the beginning of March, and was 
Succeeded by MAHOMED BADAR U’DDI'N who is about 27 years of age. 
The bohras have three separate wards in Oujein, or as they theme 
selves count them five, for two are large and double. Their religious 
buildings are hardly worth visiting except perhaps one mosque, to 
which is attached a low, small, dark room where rest the remains of 
7 or 8 of their chief mullás: the tombs are placed side by side, 
on a raised foundation of fine white marble, on which verses of the 
qurán are thickly sculptured. A sort of awning is spread above them 
consisting of a board, into which pieces of looking glass are closely 
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but on common days, its only ornament, the pure marble (to preserve 
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it from injury) is concealed under staffed rezáis, so that the place 
altogether presented but a mean and shabby appearance ; though of 
course 1 expressed with uplifted hands and eyes all the admiration 
I was expected to feel 
A Persian historian quottd by (0८७७७००३६६ tells us that many 
bohras were converted in the orthodox tenets by the first Mu- 
salman king*of Guzerát in 1391: but the “ Arguments" of the tra- 
ditionists, (we may guess their nature) doubtless prevailed only 
fo long as they had the power of enforcing them; for I am 
assured, that there is not at present a single sunni included in the 
sect. They appear with a few ceremonial exceptions to be strictly 
shíahs; and reverence the six last Imams which distinguishes them 
from Ismaelis. Their burial-grounds have a pleasing appearance, the 
tombs being regularly arranged in streets east and west. The tombs 
themselves, which are of course north and south, the corpse resting on 
its right side, differ in no respects from those of sunnis, with the excep- 
tion of a small cAirdgh takía cut out of the north face, just like the 
cavity for the inscription of our own tombs. In a churchyard of 
this description at Kargaon I counted more than 1000 tombs ranged 
in about nine streets, some of them for children smaller than the rest, 
and one, covered with a singularly elegant, though perhaps tawdrily 
painted dome. They formerly, we are told, sent a fifth of their 
gains to the Sayyads of Medina, but a practice which imposed such a 
strain on the conscience could not have been expected long to 
obtain, among a money-loving people. Now and then perhaps a 
twinge of couscience, may induce the driver of a hard bargain to 
devote a pittance of his gains, to*the holy Sayyads, but this is a volun- 
tary, umusual, and supererogatory act of piety. Like other shiahs, 
they pray singly without an Imám. At their devotions they use a par- 
ticular dress which consists of a tahband, a chadar thrown over their 
shoulders, and a small dark-colored cap, some adding to this a sort 
of surtout. After praying they wrap up the glothes in the mosalla oi 
p n ing carpet. They are not so nice with respect to the cleanliness 
is dress as CoLEBROOKE supposed, for all that is required is that it 
ord ashed by their own hands after coming from the not suffici- 
y dox fingers of the dAobf, but it is only again changed, when 
jme even in s, dirty, or when it may have acquired a 
peculiar defilement* So cleanly a precept as that of daily washing it 
would be an exception to their general habits; for they are a very 
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dirty people, wearing usually colored drawers,. which they seldom 
wash, and do not change till they fall off in rags. Their houses 
seemed certainly neat, and a tiffin of which I partook at the mullá's 
was served up in the European fashion, in very clean-looking dishes, 
but the narrow and sometimes covered" streets of their wards teem 
with every sort of filth. In this last respect they but copy their 
fellow-citizens of Oujein, than which I have rarely met @ dirtier city : 
even in the dry weather mud a foot deep covers most of the streets, 
and disgusting sights and smells offend at every corner 

. I must not omit to notice that a fine of 20 cowries (rich and poor 
pay equally) punishes the non-attendance of a bohra at the daily 
prayers. A larger sum is exacted for remissness during the Ramzan, 
and it is said that the dread of this small loss operates powerfully upon 
a class of men who are particularly penny-wise. The money collected 
thus is transmitted by the Oujein mull to his chief at Surat”, 
who devotes it to religious purposes, such as repairing or building 
mosques, assisting the needy of his subjects, and thelike. Several other 
offences have the same characteristic punishment, such as fornication, 
drunkenness, &c. But the cunning bohras elude many of the fines, 
and daily indulge in practices not sanctioned by their creed ; thus in 
their shops pictures and figures may be purchased, though it is against 
the commandments to sell the likeness of any living thing. I cannot 
dearn how the chief mullá is supported, but I am told that the 
heavenly passport he was supposed to furnish, is an idle fable, and 
every bohra to whom you speak on the subject begins to curse and to 
swear and to exclaim that it is a lie. 

An excellent bird's eve view of Oujein is obtained from the Goga- 


shehid an isolated hill in the south-east quartér of the city. The name 
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has its origin in one of the numerous versions of the tale of the throne 
of VIKRAMADITYA being discovered by RAJA Buoy. A case, which 


2 ails, was at once deeided by a shepherd boy who was playing wi 
his s companions at the game of king, seated on a mimic throne on the 


top of the hill. The rája sent for the young lawyer who refused to 
astir from his judgment seat, and an armed party attempting to bring 
-him by force, he defended himself gallantly, and at last overpowered 
witli numbers and wounds fell lifeless on his throne of eartht... The 
" The chief priests have of late years lived at Sura/, but, their placé of 
x qiie ption and has been often ch ged 
+ Hu | e — thic oe oe” "Musalman snint, 
or perhaps he confounded him with Ra» Pi'a, Pitz, who 
was killed near Poshkar. See MALCOLM'S Central India, 2 : 177. 
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rája could not repress his sorrow at the death of the wonderful child 
till consoled by the suggestion of the vizir, that some virtue con- 
cealed in the hill, could alone have converted an ignorant cow-boy 
into a sage and a hero. An excavation being accordingly made, 
the magic throne with its lion supporters and 32 speaking puppets was 
brought to light*. | 
Mounted oy this hill and turning to the west the eye is first attracted 
by a staring white wall standing alone, and like some huge target 
actually riddled with balls. This is all that remains of the palace of 
the restless PATANGAR whose singular history is doubtless not un- 
known to you. He imposed the same restriction upon his son and 
daughter-in-law as that with which Brancus persecuted St. Lovis and 
his queen. In strange contrast, à bulky black building appears to the 
right of the last, wearing that dismal look peculiar to a house which 
has been long unoccupied. And is it quite uninhabited then? I asked 
a bystander. Oh no! was his answer, it is full of jins. A Musal- 
man lad just then came up, riding a small pony (he once rode 
elephants, said one of his attendants in a loud voice but jaisa Ada 
taisd diya), and begged to offer me his salam. From him I learnt that 
the sombre building had been the residence of the Boao Baksnt, 
the old gentleman, he assured me, might still be seen by the curious 
squatted at midnight in the centre of the deserted hall, counting his 
money bags:—but the intruder would rue his temerity; for before 
he could leave the house, jins and demons would drive his senses 
out of him. , 
My new acquaintance with a justifiable pride, begged me to observe 
that the minarets of the mosques of A’pit and CHAMMAN BEG, over- 
topped every building jn the city. Even the golden kalasa of Mahd- 
kál which glitters in the distance can hardly dispute the preeminence 
. The observatory of Jey SiNGH may be distinguished to the S. W 
UNTER's minute description renders a further notice unnecessary 3 
e wall of the great quadrant is still standing though its circles 
are nearly obliterated}. Did they remain they would but be thrown 


Away at Oujein which has long ceased to be the abode of science, 
> l 
— have abridged a long tale, as the same or its fellow may be found in such 
"common books as the Batlisi Singhásan, &c. Most of them make Dhdr the site 
ef the Singhásan, and the inhabitants of that city boast their hill and their 
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In answer to my inquiries for a Jyoshí, 1 was informed that there 
was not one in the city. fit to speak to a s&hib*, nor could | meet 
with a single person who had ever even heard of the Jantra of ViKRA- 
MADITYA. To determine the site of this would-be curious, for it would 
m some measure fix the position of the aucient city, and from Baszn's 
noticet, the observatory would seem to have been standing in his time: 

Still posted on the hill and looking around the eye falls on a con- 
fused mass of buildings among which the palace of the Scindias and 
of the Romasilar can alone be distinguished. To the north trees 
confine the view, shutting out some of the most populous districts, and 
rendering. it impossible from the coup d'œil to guess at the number 
of houses so as to form some estimate of the population of the “city: 
I was furnished for that purpose with a lengthy list of the mahals, 
which proved equally unsatisfactory, for some of them exist only in 
name and others have hardly an inhabitant. The Musalman names 
of. a large proportion shewed the bvgone influence of that sect. 
Oujein seems gradually retrograding to its ancient site, most of the 
southern quarter of the city being deserted, owing apparently to the 
little elevation of the banks of the river on that side which must 
occasion them to be frequently overflowed in the rains. 'To balance this 
the hillsof the “ Juni" are slowly becoming covered with Nyapuris 
without end. . . Pw sad 
When Jacquemont was at Oujein, he requested three of the princi 


parately what they supposed to be the population ofthe city. T forget 
the extravagant figures they guessed, but two of them who had been 
at Benares, calculated the number of.the inhabitants of that citv, the 
one at 50, the other at 20 lacs. Jacquement then produced your 
moderate census which of course they assented to and disbelieved. 
One of the party the chief mullá of the bohras, asked me if it was 
correct. I told him the story of the rája who challenged its accuracy 


TOsUPhut Twas ‘dot mislufórmed, see Jourüal As. Soc. 3: 508. "Ead be 
desirous of making inquiries regardiog the very curious meteor men Gosed 
in your Journal, 6: 79. It may interest you to know that it was seen (and 
as far as I can learn at the same moment) at Nímach and at Mahidpore to 
sonth ; at Rajwass, to the northwest, (I may perhaps err here, for I have 
joni » my note of it ;) and at MAow and Hussingabad to the north and presented 
these e appearance, be beautiful sketches a 
panying were drawn Nr kw irc who T the — oF 
(We regret the impossibility of introducing these d sk 
vt Ensxixn's Baber 51, the emperor seems en 
Where is there any notice of the old observatory? ti- 
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and whom you convinced in spite of his teeth by a reference to his 
own establishment. Do you remember that scene? The indignation 
of your friend at the number of 52 assigned to his family, his boast 
that it contained three times 52, and the difficulty he found at last 
in eking out even your tale, by two old beggar women who slept at 
his gate ? 16 the more enlightened Benares folks were so incredulous 
and ignorant,,you could not expect much assistance in such calcula- 
tions from the Goths of Owuwjein. The number of residents I would 
roughly estimate at 70,000. The theories which account for the change 
of site of Oujein appear to me all equally unsatisfactory—I neither 
believe with HuNTER that a shower of earth, nor with Marcorw that 
a flood, overwhelmed the old city, nor with the natives that it was 
turned topsy turvy. The tales of old bricks and of wood of surprising 
hardness, &c. dug up at depths of fifteen feet seem to smack of the 
Qujein failing of exaggeration. Several people were interrogated who 
had been twenty and thirty years at the place, none of them had ever 
positively seen such things, though all believed most religiously both 
these and much more wonderful curiosities to be found. It is currently 
told, that a chamber was discovered in which was seated the skin of 
a beautiful lady, just, explained my informant, like the shape of a 
grasshopper which you see trembling on a stalk of grass in the dry 
weather. Some incautious visitor approached too near the delicate 
shell, it vanished into air—like the fish found in the pyramids,— 
** comme de la poussiére qui s'envole quand au souffle dessus." Bricks 
found at any depth would prove little, for they might have belonged 

walls which stood on the slope of a hollow, filled up by time; 
many of the houses of the presept town being built in this fashion to 
save the trouble of makjng a back wall, or they might have belonged to 
under ground granaries, tahkhánehs, or wells. A shower not ex- 
actly like the famed one of bricks and tiles*, but one equally composed 
of building materials, such as rained, says Assxmani, in 769, ** Une 
pluie de pierres noires," seems as likely to have fallen, here, as earth or 





„The surface of the hills (of the old city) where it has not been plough- 
ed and picked is strewed with fragments of stone, just as you would 
expect .in a place which had once been covered with houses these 
broken pieces of trap being parts of walls of which the larger compa- 
nions have been taken away as material for other buildings. —  . 
— The theory of an inundation is principally supported by a tradition 
that the river has changed its bed. This belief seems to me. a native 
® PriiNY, where the date is gravely given. — — 


m 
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fabrication to nccount for a square, tall, brick building, which resembles 
the wells so frequently found near the banks of the river. It is situat- 
ed in a hollow through which the river is said formerly to have flowed, 
and which is perhaps merely the dried-up channel of some nullah. 
Of the name of the well Bíbí Mako I cguld get no more satisfactory 
explanation than that the words are convenient for the repetition of the 
echo. Every little idle urchin runs into the square and bawls 
out 33161 Muko with a drawl on the o, and is equallv frightened and 
delighted with the reply of Bibi Mako. One argument is conclusive 
against an inundation: that the hills on which stood the old city are 
higher ground than the Jevel of the present town, and that the latter is 
the more likelv also to be overflowed. Indeed no such extravagant 
theories are required to account for the desertion of the first occupied 
spot. The whim of the reigning prince is sufficient to determine the 
position of any oriental town, of which we cannot look around with- 
out observing instances, as at Delhi, Lucknow, Maheswar, &c. And 

that coins and antiques should be picked up, is not a whit more 
extraordinary than the annual harvest of such curiosities at Beghram 
and Canouj, &c. towns, the last of which at least, was gradually 
deserted. . d 
- Romance lovers would be shocked st my theory of the origin of 
the so-called rája BninrRi^"s caves. The natives are in the habit of 
excavating the foot of the hills of the old city for an excellent clay of 


which there is a thick and extensive bed. Any one who has resided 


at Delhi will remember the excavations there for the same purpose, 
which have not unfrequently been converted into agreeable tahkhánehs. 
One of those at Oujein nearly rivals in extent, Buirrrr’s retreat, is 
supported by arches cut out of the clay and is divided into several 
chambers. Such was probably the origin of the great caves, which 
are very low, and not of any great extent*. They are supported by 
pillars, clumsy, but massive, and the walls and ceilings are linéd with 
enormous blocks of stone calculated, it might be thought, “to fatigue 
time.". But they will shortly be crushed by their own weight; already 
one room has fallen in, and some of the slabs are in such a position that 
at first sight it does not seem safe to walk under them. What may 
have been the primary object of the buildings is matter of question: 
The natives contend that it was rája Bninzni^"s hermitage, but their 
own fables refute them, for we read that the rája immediately after 
swallowing the amar phal set out on bis travels. In no place did he — 
allow his weary limbs long to rest, though he halted at. Sehwan on | chwan on the 
— om, + dim digerere ab ee eri vns Gs) "त्व? ERAT जक 
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Andus, at BAartewar near Khyroda, at Chunar. and. Benares, and-to this 
day. he is believed to be still.wandering about, among the Hyperbo- 
reans beyond the Himdluyas.. A late writer*. imagines it to have been 
the dwelling place of rája Bnuikrmi.. There is, however, no appear- 
ance of its having been built to dive in. Burnrni' would have rún the 
risk of breaking his head or his shins, every time he rose up, or 
walked, in his low-roofed unevenly-floored mansion}. The pillars too 
are sculptured on only three sides, that side which faces the wall, and 
which would not be seen by one passing through the caves, not having 
been even smoothly chiselled. 

>» The antiquity of the caves will be much lessened, if from the first 
they. were furnished in the same fashion as the present, for they are 


‘now evidently ling temples. The figures on the pillars, are small, 


much defaced, and were originally far from being deeply carved, but 
there is no difficulty in recognizing them for those indecent groupes 
which mark the temple of Shiva. Several lings are scattered about, 


though one only seems to be worshipped a Kedareswar, * lord of cedars.” 


Marks of feet engraved on the rock are not unfrequent. At the end 
of the left cave on a slab of black stone about three feet high and one 
broad, two figures (one over the other), are cut, sitting cross-legged, 
performing tapasya.. The upper one is called Gorakhndth, the lower, 
his pulpil BAirtrí. | 
— Near the entrance lies a huge head of a Rdkshasa, and the ghát 
below takes its name from a gigantic stone image of Kapila muni, 
which leans against the bank half buried in sand. . 
The quantity of antiques. collected amongst the ruins of Indian 
cities has always seemed to me,a subject of wonder. The supply 
from the old Owujein is sg. constant and plentiful that the natives call 
the place by the appropriate name of Rozgdr kd saddbirt, and it is 
in truth a never failing charity for the industrious poor. In the idle 
days of the rains the digging begins. The principal things found are 
glass, stone, and wooden, beads, small jewels of little value, seals, (agate 


 &nd cornelian,) and a few women's ornaments ; copper coins are numer- 








ous, next in number are the debased silver Guzerátí ones. Pure silver 
rar es seem scarce, and gold mohurs are either secreted and melted 
en found, or they but rarely reward the searcher, for I was on! y able 
^* The author of the paper before alluded to in the E. I. United Service Journ. 
of The caves seem by their position to be exposed to inundation which alone 





would have unfitted them for houses, and may have been the cause of thete 





lidly built, An outer court, though very strongly constructed 
partly throwo-down papas ATA, by the swell of the river. 
ccording to Co oK5's theory, which bowever seems to have 











now but few followers. 
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to procure one and that a doubtful specimen. As the pilgrims carry away 
with them, as relics, what has been dug out of the Juní-garA, the mer- 
chants mix with the real antiques every old bead or piece of copper which 
has an ancient look, and pass them off as genuine on the unsuspicious 
natives. One man brought me a large heap of copper seals or plates 
of chaprásses which had engraved on them modern Musalman and 
Mahratta names, and was ready to take his oath that they had been 
dug up, which perhaps they were, for he had probably buried them 
that they might have the appearance at least of age. Steatite 
“ Nddilis” are also frequently brought for sale, some of them as old- 
looking as if they had really been buried with the city. I send you 
one as a specimen. हि 
Sometimes the owner of an antique cannot be induced to part with 
it, I was told of a baniah who had a fine elephant coin, but to my 
request that he would sell it me at any price, he urged that ever since it 
had been in his possession, he had been invariably lucky. At length he 
consented to let me look at his treasure,—it was a bright new fanam! 
The difficulty of making a collection of coins in Md/wá is very 
much increased by the infinite variety. of the currency. Every petty 
town has or had its separate mint, and the larger ones occasionally 
alter their type, so that when the impression has worn away, it is 
difficult to tell whether your specimen is an antique, or has been struck 
at a place a few miles from you. The bankers can give no assistance, 
they only look to the value of the piece, and care not for its author. . 
. Even when we have secured a coin of whose antiquity we are ase 
sured, it affords but little of that satisfaction which rewards Mr. 
Masson’s* labours.. The surface of every silver Saurashtra coin I have 
procured has scaled off, leaving little of the impression perceptible ; 
and out of several hundred of the pyce (1 have called them), there is 
not a single specimen in which the letters, which seem to have been 
round the edges, are not worn away and illegible. - In introducing to 
you my poor collection of antiques, I will commence on the approved 
principle of ‘‘ at the beginning setting forth the best wine." . .— 
.An intelligent munshi, who jealous of KERAMAT Ari's fame has 
become an eager antiquary, infórned me one morning that he had 
 * ] had drawn up a few notes upon that —AXE collection, but my paper 
has so swelled ** Eundo'' that I must defer them to another opportunity. Let me 
however assist. him out of one trifling difficulty. In the second memoir he is 
perplexed by the differences of the amount, and modern calculations of distance 
ri 








án. tan. But the measurements seem in fact the same, for the Roman 
Sgraphers in writing of Asia always meke — too great from dividing 
the stages of the Grecian authors they copied, by eight instead of 94, when 


reducing them into Roman miles: either RENNEL or Dusvinuza dinaran r, 
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procured a Soleymani with characters so well engraved on it, as to 
remind him of the writing of Yaqu’s Rexum Kun ; a Delhi worthy, 
such a master of his pen, that a beggar asking alms of him, he wrote 
one letter on a slip of paper and threw it to the fortunate fellow, who 
gained a livelihood by shewmg it. The munshi's treasure, which with 
much pómp and circumstance he unfolded from as many wrappers as 
bind his Koran, was the enclosed agate. I can make nothing of the 
character, though it bears some resemblance to the Guzerdtié Nágari, 
When deciphered it will [ fear give little or no information as the 
letters can hardly form more than one word, which will doubtless 
prove to be of some unknown. 

(This seal was lithographed in Plate XXXVI. see page 680, where itis read 
as Sri Vati &huddasya. Mr. B. Errtor of Patna, has one similar to it in type 
but much smaller, which bears the legend Sri Yokachhdvasya, the seal of Yoxa- 
CHHAVAS, à name equally strange and un-Indinn. Some of the insulated names 
ou the Allahabad pillar are in the same style: but this is not the place to treat 
of them, as it is indispensable tó have facsimiles before the eye while describing 
them. For the same reason we withhold (under permission) the author's notes 
on the several classes of coins collected by himself at Oujein and in its neigh- 
bourhood, of which he has most liberally favored us with many very curious and 
well preserved specimens. We hops soon to be able to engrave this series, which 
is rich in. varieties. The name should embrace those coins having on one side 
four circles, single or double, connected by a cross, of which examples have 
already appeared amongst Colonel SrAcv's Buddhist specimens, Oujein is also 
rich in what we have called the SaurasAfra series, and still more so as might 
be expected, in the gadia paisa attributed to VrknAMA'/DITYA. We conclude 
Lieutenant Coworrv's journal with his description of an image visited on his 
return from» Oujein. —Enpn.] 

— My pandit was so lavish in his praises of an image of CuAMUNDA 
at Dewass that on my way back to the cantonments I made a detour 


to visit it. A fatiguing walk up a hill some 400 feet high brought me 


to the boasted fane. The image a gigantic figure, cut out of the solid 
rock which slants inwards, forming a natural temple, is perfectly 
adapted to the native taste, being as fine as colors and tinsel can 
make it. A large daub of red and yellow paint is intended to repre- 
sent a red canopy, sprinkled with silver spangles and bordered with 


gold and silver flowers. The face is red, the paijámas are red with 


- The boddice nd the huge earrings mimic gold, and 
rass hang from the cheeks and nose, the latter proving 

the image to be modern*, The upper right hand holds a flaming sword 
over her head, in the position called ''forward." The trisul in her 
lower right hand is inverted, to strike the wretched dai/ya from whom 
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she borrows her name, who looks as pale, as silver tinsel can’ make 
him. One of her left hands grasps a club /gadá), the other a yellow 
rapper. Her vahan is à goose, rara avis, red turned up with white. A 
tiger lies crouched at her feet. This idol is much esteemed. The rájas 
of Dewass pay it regular visits, ground fs set apart for its support, 
and for 30 miles round; every poor woman who hopes to be called 
" mother" pays her devotion at the shrine, and fixes a cow-dung 
swastica, on the rock. As you descend the hill, the capital of the great 
state of Dewass, a city of huts, delights the eve; no tree obscures 
the view; could Sapi have seen it, with its two rájas, two courts, 
two palaces and two saddars, he would have retracted his stanza of 
the '* Do Dervaish."  ** Quid si vidisset Democritus ?"' 





Jil.— Account of the Tooth relic of Ceylon, supposed to be alluded to in 
the opening passage of the Feroz lat inscription. By the Hon'ble 
Gronce TunNoun, Esq. Ceylon Civil Service. | 
Mr, PmrNsEP has, doubtless, alreadv explained to the Asiatic 

Society, the circumstances under which he has been enabled to render 

another important service to the cause of oriental research, by the 

discovery of the alphabet in which the inscriptions engraven on the 
columns at Delhi, Allahabad, Patna and Bettiah (all precisely of the 
same tenor and m the same character) ; as well as the inscriptions 
found on various other monuments of antiquity scattered over different 
parts of India, are recorded. When, on the one hand, the multipli- 
city of these ancient monuments, still extant in Asia, is considered 

and on the other, it is found that the age in which, and the object for 
which, these inscriptions were engraven, haye been shrouded under 
an impenetrable veil, for centuries past, some idea may be formed 

even by those who have not devoted themselves to investigations of 7 

this nature, of the possible extent of the application of this discovery ; 

and the consequent value of the service rendered. In the department 
more especially of numismatics, in which Mr. Parnser's researches 
have been so eminently successful, he has already shown in the May 

Journal of the Asiatic Society, the only number published since his 

discovery, the important results to which that discovery is destined to 

lead, in that branch also of Asiatic investigation | et 
ae Finding that the alphabet thus deciphered bore a close affinity to 
ee in which some of the ancient inscriptions in Ceylon are inscribed ; 
id at once perceiving that the language in which the hitherto unde- 
ered inscriptions on the columns above mentioned were composed 
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dgadhi or Pálí, Mr. Prinser lost no time in imp Si crum i 
very to me; coupled with the request that I would furni 
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with. a translation of the inscriptions on the Delht lát ; facsimiles of 
which are published in vol. VII. of the Asiatic Researches 

These facsimiles are, for the most part, executed with so much 
fidelitv ; and in the few instances in which one letter has been mis- 
taken for another, and symbols have been misapplied or omitted, the 
inaccuracies are so readily corrected, by conformity either to the 
grammatical gonstruction of the language, or to the obvious significa- 
tion of each passage ; that the task assigned to me has been as facile, 
ns the interest kept up to the last moment, in the expectation that 
some’ specific date, or historical data, would ultimately be developed, 
was intensely engrossing. | 

The only faulty fraction of these four inscriptions (each facing one 
of the cardinal points of the compass) in regard to the revision, of 
which I entertain any serious doubt, is the first moiety of the third 
line in the inscription fronting the north; and it so happens that it 15 
precisely those three words which embody the explanation of the 
main object had in view in recording these inscriptions 
' To these all-important words in the identical letters in which they 
are represented in the facsimile, I am not able to attach any signifi- 
cation, commensurate, or in keeping with designs of sufficient 
magnitude to have led to the erection of columns, such as these, at 
places so celebrated, and so remote from each other, as Delhi 
Allahabad, Patna and Bettiah. Those three words as exhibited in the 


facsimile are TSA CJA 36r LC Gs], If, however, on re-ex- 


2 fe 
amination. of the columns it should be found that the correct reading is 
CON 2^ LP A LSA PLC Lad ज्र 


‘and the correction, 1५0, will be seen, only involves the variation of 
a few minute symbols, easily misread in an ancient inscription, and 
‘the substitution of the letter | for |, which also might be allowably 
confounded in the transcript, it will scarcely be possible to exaggerate 
the importance of the results produced, in reference to the interesting 
Historical information which these inscriptions would, in that case, 
develope. Besides enabling us to fix the date of the record, and to 
‘identify the recording emperor, it will satisfactorily confirm the 
‘authenticity of certain Buddhistical historical annals of the close of 
the third century of our era, professing to be confemporaneous with 
‘the signal events they record, the most prominent of whith is the 
conversion of the Rdjadhirdja, or emperor of all India of that age 
to Buddhism. — iat or ads “7 l 

-It would be an idle waste of time to adduce the various hypo- 
"thetical considerations which crowd around this investigation, te nd- 
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ing to establish the identity of the events contained in these inscrip- 
tions, with those illustrated in the Buddhistical annals.to which I 
allude. Had these monuments become defaced and illegible since 
the facsimiles were copied, with all my aversion to hypothesis and 
conjecture, I should have felt little hesitation in advocating that 
identity. But “litera scripta manet" and the question admits, there- 
fore, of final and unimpeachable decision by the simple process of 
a re-examination of these ancient monuments* 

In the sanguine expectation, however, of my reading still proying 
correct; and as the notes taken by me in the course of my investi- 
gation of this interesting passage of Indian history, would form an 
article in itself, not devoid of interest, independent of its connection 
with the inscriptions, I shall proceed to its explanation, reserving 
my remarks on the inscriptions to the last Lr 

In Pálí annals, among the various terms by which the Toora 
RELIC of Buppuo is designated, “ Dasanan" and ** Ddthddhdtu” are 
those the most frequently used. The particular roorm RELIC, now in 
question, was brought to Ceylon in the 9th year of the reign of the 
monarch SiRIME'GHAWANNO, whose reign extended from A. D. 302 
to 330, in the charge of Hxk'uXMÁLÁ, the daughter of Gu'nasi^wo: 
raja of Kdlinga; whose capital was Dantapura, and of her husband 
DawrA-KkvMARO, a prince of the Ujjéri royal family. From these . 
personages, the previous history of the RELIC is stated to have been 
obtained, at the time of their arrival; and the JDaladáwünsm was 
composed in the Adwi form in Eiu, which is the ancient classical 
version of Singhalese tirar AS ०४ 

While there is no circumstance digcernible, as far at least as my 
investigation has extended, of external or internal evidence, which- 
creates the slightest doubt as to this Elu work, called the Daladd- 
wansa, having been compiled in the manner above mentioned, about’ 
the year A. D. 310, there is positive proof of its being extant, at least 
between A. D. 459 and 477. For MAH&NAMo the author of the 
first part of the Muahdwanso, who flourished in that interval, in. 
giving the history of SIRIME'GHAWANNO'S reign, in the portion. of. his 
work denominated the C/iilawanso, thus expresses himself in regard 


to the arrival of this RELIC in Ceylon. p^ i 


edi fio Ag tox i UM TI 


* औक रू oe 


«iso. [oe J) Sih 
sti as dio Yo bps kush 


* We leave this assumption for argument's sake, but the original reading cau- 
nd pats be so changed; we have now before us an impression of the passage - 


Eid} ates 








| from the Allahabad pillar, which entirely confirms it as Hidafapála(é Dusampati- 
pádayé : see note at the end,—ED. } — 
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११ Nawamé tassa wassamhi dathadhdtummahésino , 
payee bráhmanikáchi ádáya Kálingamhá idhdnayi, 
| c — * Dáthádhátussawansamhi wutténa widhind: satan 
क 0 o gahelwá Lahumánéna katwa samménamuttiiman, 
PakkhAipitwá karandamhi wisuddhaphalikumbhawé, 
Déwánanpiyatisaéga rdéjawulthumhi kárité, 

Dhammachakkawhayé géhé waddhayittha mahipati ; 

fato patthdya tan géhan Dáthádhátugharan añu." 

“In the ninth year of his (SIRIME GHAWANNO’'S) reign, a certain bréhman 
princess brought the Dáfhádhátu or rooru RELIC of Buppno, hither, from 
Kalinga, under the circumstances set forth in the Dáthádhákawanso. The 
monarch receiving charge of it himself, and rendering thereto, in the most 
reverential manner, the highest honors, deposited it in a casket of great purity 
made of ** phalika" stone, and lodged it in the edifice called the Diammachatko, 
built by DE&wANANPIYATISSO,'' 


This Daladdwansa compiled in the ancient Elu was translated 
into Pali verse, during the first of the three short-lived reigns of the 
queen of Ceylon, named LírXwari, who is as celebrated in the 
history of the island, for the vicissitudes of her career, as for being 
the widow of PARXKKAMO the first, the most martial and enterprizing 
of all the monarches of C ylon, subsequent at least to the Wijayan 
dynasty. 

The translator of this work was DHAMMARAKKHITO théro, and the 
period embraced in Lírt&wari's first reign is from A. D. 1196 to 
A.D. 1200; at the termination of which, she was deposed, for the 
first time by SAÁHASAMALLA. 

The translator thus prefaces his translation of the Palí work; 
to the analysis of which I shall presently apply myself. ^ 

“As the compilers of the Chu/awanfot, in noticing the arrival of the Toora 


RELIC (in Ceylon) have im a single gáfAá only referred to the Daladdwansa 
which had been composed in iu verse, and stated that for the rest of the 


| particulars connected with the TOOTH RELIC, the Daladáwansa must be con-- 


sulted: as that Elu Daladdwansa is of inconvenient magnitude, comprising | 
the details contained in the Parinibbána suttán (of the Pitakatfayan) and the 
account of the transmission of the TOOTH RELIC to Adlinga: as in those texts. 
it is found that at the demise of Buppno the théro Kako conveyed the 
IOTH metic to Kdlinga: as that Daladáwansa is both inconvenient in 
size, and from its being composed in the obsolete Elu dialect, its meaning is 
most difficult of comprehension to the Singhalese people: as the benefit resulting | 
both in this world and in the next, from listening to it, appears to be thereby 
prejudiced; as both to the inhabitants of this island and of other lands on ita 





* + Daladáwansa'" the Elu denomination of the work would necessarily in the. 
Páli be converted into ** Dáthádhátuwanso.'* | Qu m3 3l 
+ The passage above quoted. | | i qu 
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being transposed into the Mdgadhi, and on its being comprehended in that 
delightful language, all the benefits derivable in this world and in the next 
would be most fully realized, —therefore transposing the substance of the Data- 
dáwansa composed in Ela Kawi into Mágadhi verse, according to the prosody 
of that language, this Dá/Ahádhátuwanso is composed in a form comprehen- " 
sible to degenerated intellects,” 

A few leaves further on, DHAMMARAKKHITO explains that it is under the * 
auspices of the minister, also called PARA'kKAMO, by whom Li'tLA^wÜrr? was 
raised to the throne, that the translation was undertaken by hien ; and towards 
the close of the book, he gives his own name, to which the title of © Rájaguru" 
or *' preceptor of royalty '' is added. * 





In the following analysis of the Duthddhdtuwanso, I will endeavour 
to make my abridgements as concise, and my extracts as few, as a > 
narrative exposition of its contents will admit of. 


After the funeral obsequies of BuppmHo had been performed at Kusindrd 
(in the year 543 B. C.) one of his disciples Kne'wo théro is commissioned to 
take his "LkrT CANINE TOOTH lo Danfopura, the capital of Kálinga. The 
reigning sovereign there, who received the netic, was BaanMapatro, He was 
succeeded by his son, Ka'sr, who was succeeded by his son SUNANDO, These 
réjas nre stated to have been devout Buddhists. Frome the undiscriminating 
tone in which the ensuing monarchs are stated to have ** continued to make offer- 
ings to the TOOTH RELIC of the divine sage" it is reasonable to infer that, sub- 
sequently to SuNANDO's reign, Buddhism ceased to be the faith of the rulers of 
Kálinga. At ull events Gu'naAsi^wo, who as a contemporary of the Ceylonese 
monarch MAnase’No, must have reigned, towards the close of the third 
century of our era, fs admitted to have been of the brábminical faith. Up to 
that period, therefore, the RELIC had been kept at Dantapura for a term of, 
at least, 800 years. eg 

The circumstance of a splendid festival having been held in his capital, in 
honor of the RELIC, by the inhabitants of Kálinga, leads Gu’nast’wo into a 
controversial discussion g the Buddhist priests in that city, which terminates 
in that rhja becoming a ert. With all the zea) and intolerance of recent 
conversion, he expels from his dominions, the ministers of the bráhminical 
faith, who are thenceforth called Nighanté. These discarded bráhmans repair to 
Pátilipura, to appeal to the Ra'zA'DHIRA'3A' of all Jambudipo, who Maece 

. Pa/wpv, whether that be his individual name, or the designation of the dynasty 
from which he is descended, remains to be decided. The burden of their repre- i 
sentation is that + while Pa’xpu, emperor of all India, worships the deity 
——— by all the déwas, Gv'nAsi'wo, a raja subordinate to his autho- 
| y, reviling those gods, worships a piece of human bune,'* UA 

" Pa/wpu commissions CurrrAvA'so, another subordinate rója, it is not stated 

of what country, to chastise Gu’nasi’wo, The commands issued are sufficiently 
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precise and concise: ‘‘ repairing to the Kélinga country, bring hither Gu'n asi- 
wo and the piece of human bone, which he worships day and night." 
CuirTAY A'NO proceeds, with a great army, to Dantapura, und besieges the town. 
Gu'HAsiI"wo at once makes his submission, presents CHniTTAYA’No with 
elephants and other tribute, and receives him with his army, into the capital. 
Within the palace of Gu’nasi’w@, CHITTAYA’NO, delivers the commands of the 
empcrorg which the rája of Kálinga receives with ** feigned satisfaction." Here 
Gv'arAs1^wo enters into the history of the RELIC, as explanatory of the grounds 


- ef his conversion, as well as of his adherence to Buddhism. His relation makes 


a favorable impression on CHITTAYA’No and bis officers, and they proceed, from 
the palace to visit the mente temple, the splendor of which is described in glow- 
ing terms. There Go’wasi’wo opens the RELIC casket resting on his right 
knee, and then, with clftped hands, makes an invocation to the RELIC, rehears- 
ing the miracles formerly performed by it, and imploring that they may be 
then repeated, Those miracles take place accordingly. CHITTAYA'NO and 
his army become converts, and make offerings. 


Here the second. chapter closes, and as the third is the portion of 
the work which furnishes, as I conceive, the evidence of the identity 
of PíNpu with the monarch by whom these inscriptions were 
engraved, I shall furnish a literal translation of those parts of the 
chapter which are applicable to the subject of the present inquiry. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 

'CHITTAYA'NO nevertheless signified to the king of Kálinga, that the 
command of the emperor PA^xpu was inviolable. Thereupon the rája Gu’na- 
siwo, decorating Dantapura, with banners and flowers, (perfuming the streets) 
with incense, and intercepting the rays of the sun with a canopy of cloth, 
surrounded by his subjects both of the capital and from the country, with their. 
eyes streaming with tears, raising on his own head the precious RELIC CASKET, 
and ascending a chariot, resplendent as the rising sun, and lined with costly 
variegated cloth, over which was spread the splendid te canopy (of dominion), 
and to which were harnessed horses, white as the cavi shanks (shells) ; and fol- 
lowed both by an innumerabfe concourse of people, rolling on, like the waves of 
the ocean, and by the aspirations of the multitudes who remained behind at the 
capital, ranged himself on the high road to Pátilipura, which was every where, 
in its full length and breadth, carefully strewed with white sand, lined with 
filled vases (of bouquets), and festooned with (garlands of) flowers. On the 
journey, this protector of Adlinga, together with the tutelar deities of the wilder- 
(through which he was travelling) made daily offerings to the TOOTH RELIC 
wers, amidst dances and vocal and instrumental music. "The protector of 
(Gu'nasr^wo) escorting thus the TOOTH RELIC, and in due course 


scien i | arduous journey, across rivers and mountains, reached the city 
Ap Dr 









$$ When the king of kings (PA^NDv), in the midst of his court, pe that 
this rája of Kálinga was unawed by fear, aud perfectly composed, ^ with. 
ssed the Nighania who had maliciously informed (against 
This instant, committing to flames rising out of burning char- 
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. coal, consume at once this piece of human bone, which this fellow worships, 


forsaking the gods worthy of adoration. The delighted Nighantá then formed 
in the palace yard itself a deep and broad charcoal furnace, calculated to retain 
heat, by suppressing the rising flame. These Titthiyé, blinded by ignorance, then 
cast into this charcoal furnace, blazing and flaming all round like the appalling 
Rárawo hell, the roor RELIC. By its (tife relic's) miraculous power, an 
enchanting flower, emerging from the flames, in the form of a lotus, but of the 
size of a chariot wheel, adorned with erect petals and capillary 15015, rose aloft. 
Instantly, the TOOTH RELIC of the vanquisher (Bvppuo) alighting on the top of 
that flower, manifested itself by shedding its light all around, like unto the daz- 
zhng white jessamine. The multitude, witnessing this miracle, delighted, and 
making offerings of gold and other treasures, to the TOOTH RELIC of the van- 
quisher, each nbjured his former creed. “च 

'" PA"xNDU rája, unwilling to renounce the faith he had long professed, causing 
the TOOTH RELIC to be placell on an anvil (commanded) that it be crushed with 
a hammer. . It (the RELIC however) sank into (became imbedded in) the anvil, 
and manifesting only the half of itself, shed its light all around, like unto the 
rays of the sun while rising behind the mountain of the morn. 

‘(The supreme monarch, on witnessing this miraculous power of the roors 
RELIC of the vanquisher, became bewildered with astonishment. Thereupon, a 
certain Nighenid, impelled solely by envy, made this remark to the rája: * Déwot 
the Awaldréd of Wisuno in the character of Ra’ma’ and other forms has already 
taken place: if this human bone be not a part of his body, whence these miracu- - 
lous powers? Most assuredly this is a portion of the body of that deity who 
was incarnated in the human form and who, after death, passed to hesven and it 
was bequeathed (by him) for the spiritual welfare (of the world). This fact is 
undeniable!’ The rája thus replied to this pratiog Nighento. “Rendering 
then, all adoration to the merits of that JVáráyano (Wisnmwo) gifted with 
supernatural powers and extracting, while I am looking on this (७ ७.३0) which 
is imbedded in this anvil; and making the countenances of the multitudes who 
are spectators joyous as gay flowers, derive from it all the advantages ye can 
desire.’ The Zifthiyd imposters, chaunting forth the praises, in every possible 
form, of W1snNo, sprinkled it (the nkric) with their (holy) water. The meutc 
however did not move from the position in which it was fixed. | 

st Thereupon the protector of the land (PA'wpv) reviling the Nighantd, 
seeking to discover a means of extracting the RELIC from the anvil, proclaimed 
by beat of drums through his capital: * Whoever can extract this instant, the 
voorn netic, which is imbedded here in this anvil, obtaining from the rája a 
ward, he will ensure his own happiness.’ —— a — —€Ó 

ed SUBADDHO, ७ benevolent character, a believer in power ० DDHO, 
manga man, — का in that city, hearing this great beating of drums, 
to the court of the rája. This individual, though agitated with fear, 
bowiog * wn tothe supreme monarch, explained in the presence of the officers 
jm persuasive language, the merits and miracles of the oMwNISCI 
n (2251९. asia ibt 


in his former incarna- 
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wild hunter So^wuTrARO. He committed himself, when incarnated in the form 

of a hare, to the fire, to supply roasted meat to Inpna, disguised in the 
i character of a famished ७७७७७७, His sacrificing his eyes in the character of 
the rája Sr’wo, as an offering to INDRA, who came disguised as a blind bráhman, 
His forbearance in the character of Krantawádi, a devotee, towards KALA’Bo the 
rája of Ka’sr, who lopt off his afms and legs ; and other pious deeds of BuppHo 
in his former existences. 


e ( Translation. resumed.) 

‘+ 4 By the truth of these declarations may the TOOTH RELIC of the vanquisher 
instantly rising aloft ioto the air, effulgent as the halo of the sun, dispel the 
doubt that exists ia the mind of the people.” Jostantly, the TOOTH RELIC of the 
vanquisher, rising aloft into the air, like the silvery planet (the moon) shed its 
effulgence all around. * Then descending from its sérial altar, and alighting on 
the head of the said Setthi rejoiced him, as the sincere votary bent in prayer 
(rejoices) who is sprinkled with sacred water. The Nighantá, seeing this mira- 
cle, thus addressed PA'wpu the ruler of men. ‘ Déwo 7 this is the supernatural 
wijjá power of this SetiAi ; it is not the miraculous power of the TOOTA RELIC.’ 
The monarch, on hearing this remark of theirs, thus spoke to the Sefthi, SUBAD- 
pHo: ‘ If there be any act which would convince these, have recourse, accord- 
ingly, to that miracle.’ Thereupon, SUBADDHO the SetfíAi, calling to his recollec- 
tion the miracles performed by the supreme Most (Buppwo) deposited the 
TOOTH RELIC in a golden vessel, filled with scented and delightfully cool water. 
It rapidly ran round the golden vase, in the scented water, revolving to the right 
band, and like unto the king of Swans, rising to the surface and diving to the 
bottom, and making the spectators’ eyes stream with tears of joy. 

. ** He (the king) then had a bole dug ia the middle of the street, and casting 
the Toora RELIC therein, and having it thoroughly filled up with earth, trampled 
it down by means of many tusked elephants. A flower of the marsh (the lotus) 
in size a chariot wheel, the leaves of the flower glittering like a jewel, and daz- 
zling with its silvery pistils, and with petals as if of gold, arose. On this cluster 
of pistils, agitated by a gentle breeze, the RELIC of the vanquisher, casting its 
effulgence all round, alighted : and continued manifest for a short while. 
Thereupon the people surrendered "their garments and jewels as offerings: a 
shower of flowers descended : with shouts of exultatiom, aud chaunts of grati- 
tude (the people) made the capital ring. 

“These Tiithiyd, then persunding the Ra‘sa’purea’sa’, that this miracle 
E was an imposture, threw the RELIC into a sewer, into which the filth of the town 
was collected. It (the sewer) was instantly invested with the five descriptions of 
caquatic) flowers, which are the food of the swan tribe, and buzzing with the 
hum of the honey bees, became like the delightful pond in the Nandd heavens. 
The state elephants roared : horses neighed : men set up shouts of joy: drums 
and other musical instruments raug, each with its peculiar note : the diffident and 
modest even, who abstain from the dance and song, exulted and reeled, and 
iutoxieated with joy, waved cloths over their heads: the sky was ovércast with 
the smoke rising from incense as if it were a cloud: and from the number of flags 
४ t that floated 4 (in the air) the city appeared formed of flags themselves ! 

/— ७. #६ Ou witnessing this miracle, the maguitude of which is inconceivable, the 
3 converted portion of the ministers or nobles, forming the resolution to recognize 
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the true faith, approaching PA'spv, the ruler of men, thus addressed him : * Rája t 
if » person having witnessed such a manifestation of the divine power of the 
supreme MUNT as this is, experience not the slightest joy, can he be endowed with 
wisdom?  Rája! rejoicing under circumstances worthily productive of joy, is as 
inherent in the nature of a good man, as is the vpluntary expansion of the whole 
tribe of the night-blowing flowers when the moon rises. Rája! forsake not the 
path that lends to heaven, by (following) the doctrines of these ignorant persons. 
What man, not an idiot, who is on his travels, would seek his way, employing a 
blind man for bis guide! The illustrious sovereigns, KAPPINO, BIMBISA RO, 
Suppno’pa’xo’ and other rája's (the contemporaries of 305990) believing in 
the salvation of that rája of dAha?9mo, with sincerity of faith, drank of dAammo, 
as if it were the nectar of the gods. The thousand-eyed "and long-lived chief of 
the déwos (INDRA), having had recourse to the lord of Muwnis, who had over- 
come mortality (regeneration by transmigration), and heard his pure dhanmo, 
attaining the blessing of dAammo (the sówan sanctification) secured his protract- 
„ed existency (of three kotis and sixty lacs of years). Ruler of men! do thon 
also, in order that thou mayst follow the path that leads to heaven, and etefoal 
emancipation, quickly incline thy heart towards the supreme ruler of dhanmo, 
the vanquisher of the five deaths, and the déwo of déwos /! 

u The monarch having listened to this declaration, and his disbelief in the 
three treasures (Buddhism) being overcome, in sincerity of faith, thus addressed 
himself, in the midst of his court, to the minister who was his spiritual coun- 
sellor : *I who have disbelieved the merits of the three treasures, which are the 
means of salvation from Sansdra (eternal transmigration) have long professed 
an heretical faith; and although in. the full exercise of my imperial authority, 
I have been deceiving myself (with vain glory), | have been shivering with 
cold, while I appeared to be a blazing meteor; and in the blindness of my ig- 
norance, I have been blowing at a firefly (to produce heat): while I have been 
agopized with thirst, forsaking the flowing Yiver, I have been seeking, with pro- 

crastination, the deceptive waters of a mirage. I wifo have longed for a pro- 
ted existence, rejecting the aliment of life, have subsisted on the subtlest 
ao ; aud throwing aside a garland of sapu flowers, have borne on my shoul- 
ders a coil of serpents. Forthwith repairing to the sewer and invoking it (the 
^wELIO) bring forth the RELIC of the micare: : I will perform the acts of 

which ensure universal, spiritual happ á Er 

al us dcos this spiritual counsellor of the king, who was the prime minister 

in the fulness of his joy, repaired to the sewer; and bowing down to the RELIC 

of the supreme Mux, thus invoked it. ‘ The ruler of men, renouncing the 
‘heretical creed he long professed, places implicit faith in SuGATo’ (the deity of 
ie felicitous advent); do thou, therefore, repairing to the palace of this monarch 
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= (the sewer) assumed the form of a pond like the lake 
the Himálayan country) resplendent with full-blown f ००० ° 
‘Thereupon, son, the nELIC of the chief of Munus, like a s sailin 
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whole city appear as if immersed in an ocean of milk. Then transferring itself 

to the palms of both hands of the prime minister, which were as red as a flower 

and rendering itself manifest to the great concourse assembled, made him an 

instrument of conferring signal benefit on the people. The ruler of men, on 

hearing of this (further) miracle performed by the RELIC, in the impatience of 

bis joy, hastening thither on foot, and manifesting his two-fold delight, in 

sincerity of faith, with clasped hinds, thus prayed (addressing himself to the 

RELIC) ' Universal intelligence! practised traffickers assign avalue to gold after 
having tried it on a touchstone: this has been a practice from days of yore. 
Worldly persons, on finding a gem of a rich mine, perfecting it by passing it 
through fire, for the purpose of exhibiting it, set it in the crown of royalty. 
Supreme Mvwi! in the present instance, it was for the purpose of putting thy 
(divine) attributes to the test, that all this has heen done by me. Infinite wisdom, 
pardon this act of great presumption on my part; and instantly adorn the crown 
of my head.’ Thereupon the TooTH RELIC, resplendent in the form of a jewel 
alighting on his head, shed around a white halo, like unto milk spirting from 
mothers under the impulse of affecSon for their offspring. This bearer of the 
metic (Pa'wpu) then walking in procession round the capital, making offeringa 
of flowers, incense, &cy conveyed it within his palace, which had been previously 
decorated for the ‘of:asion. The rája then deposited it on the imperial golden 
throne, over which hung the great white banner (of dominion.) 

This monafch, for the rest of his existence, taking refuge in the three frea- 
sures of which Buppno is the first, (viz. BUDDHO, Daanmo and SANGHO ;) and 
forsaking his former cruelties towards the animal creation, and becoming the 
fount itself of compassion, was thoroughly imbued with benevolence towards all 
mankind.” 

The third chapter then concludes with stating that PA'wnpv built a splendid 
temple for the RELIC, and dedicated his dominions to it, as Asoxo had done 
before him to the Bo-rare at BuddAagaya, an account of which is given in the 
18th chapter of the MaAátbanso, that he conferred great presents and honors on 
Gu’'nAsSI'wo; and discarding the heretics, zealously supported Buddhism 

— The fourth chapter opens with an account of an attack made on Pátifipura, 
by a rájá named Knui'nA'pRA'no, on account of the RELIC. Buddhists in Ceylon 
‘have been taught to understand that Kui^nA'DnHaA'Ro was a Buddhist, and sought 
the acquisition of the RELIC, out of devotional feelings. I can, however, find no 
<a. hor ty for this view of his motives, nor for assigning Sáwaflipura* to be his 

1, which would in that case make him the sovereign of Kósalá (Oude). 
CRAS his capital, with a great army, to meet him in the field. Kar- 
defented, and, as will be seen afterwards, is killed in this campaign. 


The DathádAátuwanso then proceeds with the following account of the terminas 











- tion of PA'xpv's regal career 
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Thereafter the chief of rulers (Pa’npv) having secured the prosperity of 

his realm, resigning the cares of daminion to his illustrious son, and restoring the 4 
_ TOOTH RELIC of SuGATO to, and conferring great favors on, Gun Asi^wo, permit- 

ted bim to return to his own dominions (Kálinga). 'The protector of the 

world, by the distribution of riches in charity in garious ways, having gladdened 

the distressed, and for a considerable period, led the life of piety which apper- 

tains to the sacerdotal state, (i. e. became a Buddhisticat priest,) after corporeal ^w 

dissolution (death) was transferred to the mansions in the realms of the 124708, 

andrealized the many rewards of righteousness which were the objects of his 

aspirations.’’ 

To save space I revert to an abstract of the remainder of this chapter. The ~+ 
RELIC is restored to Danfapura: a young prince of — visits that city on & 
pilgrimage to the RELIC: he thence acquires the name of DANTAKUMA RO, and 
Guo'nasi^wo bestows his daughter (fle’ma’ma‘LA) with a rich dowry, on him in 
marriage, and appoints him the custos of the RELIC® 

The nephews of Kur’na’pHa’ao, who had led a wandering life, from the time ^ 
their uncle had fallen in battle, came, wit a great force, to attack Dantapura 
for the purpose of getting possession of the RELIC They fortified themselves 
in its vicinity, and ealled upon Go'nasi^wo either to "'rrender the RELIC, or 
give them battle. — *' The ruler, on receiving this demans instantly made this 
confidential communication to the prince (DANTAKUMA’RO). ‘As long as there 
is life in my body, I will not surrender the TOOTH RELIC to another. Should d १ 
not be able to vanquish them, assuming the disguise of a bráhman, and taking. 
possession of the roorH ReLIC worthily adored by Déwos und men, fly to the 
Sihala (Ceylon). Having received this important injunction from his father-in- 
law, DANTAKUMA'RO inquires who would receive and befriend him in Ceylon. 

The king explains that it is a Buddhistical country, blessed with pious priests, 
and that the reigning sovereign Maua’se’no had sent offerings to the neLic, and 
even solicited for a little of the holy water in which the RELIC had been bathed." 

Gu'masi^wo then sallies forth with his army, and is killed in battle, by the 

hews of Kui'nA'bpHnA'no. DANTAKUMA'RO Assuming the preconcerted dis- 

se ofa bráhman, escapes out of the town with the RELIC, and ** proceeding 

to the sout Mard crossed a great river, and buried the gELIC in a sandbank of 

river," Returning to the city in his disguise, he brought away his spouse, 3 
in the garb of a female bráhman, and resuming possession of the RELIC re- 
l in a wilderness. After many miraculous adventures, and in particular, meet- 
ing an inspired théro, who gives them advice and spiritual courage, the royal pair 
reached the port of Tálamitá and found there ** a vessel bound for € ylon, firmly 
constructed with planks sewed together with ropes, having a well-rigged, 1 
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of departure. "Thereupon the two illustrious brhhmans (in disguise). in their 
anxiety to reach Sihala, expeditiously made off to the vessel (in a canoe) and ex- 
plained their wishes to the commander. He, influenced by their persuasive en- 
treaty, and conciliating demeanour, readily had them hoisted on board.'" The 
RELIC is, all this while, concealed in the hair of the princess. A great storm is ene 
countered the first night. During the voyage the rájas make offerings, one festi- 
val lasts ten days, * 

The fifth chfpter describes the landing of the RELIC in Ceylon at the port of 
Lakputanan, a place 1 am not able to identify, where it is concealed in the kóta- 
ila of a dewáli. The disguised prince and princess are directed in their journ-* 
to Anuradhapura, the capital at that period, by an itinerant br&hman, and they 
proceeded hither in tBe night. There they learn for the first time, and with 
dismay, the death of MAnaA'ss'so, the rája whose protection they were taught to 
expect on their landing. They are assured, however, that the reigning monarch 
(SIRIME'GHAWANNO) is a rigid and a pious Buddhist; and they divulge their 
having brought the RELIC to a priest resident at the Méighagiri wiharo at Anu- 
radhapura, who was reputed to be in the king's confidence. This priest 
receives the RELIC into his own residence, and liastens to report the event to 
the sa pious'' rajá, whom he finds, in the midst of his recrestions, in the royal 
garden, surrounded by bis ** pleasure-women.'' 

Two other sections have been subsequently added to the Dadthddhd- 
tuwanso bringing the history of the netic down to the middle of the 
last century,—into the particulars of which it would be out of place 
to enter here. Suffice it to say that this atom of idolatary,has ever since 
that period been considered by the Ceylonese Buddhists to be the palla- 
‘dium of the country, and ite possession has been deemed indispensible 
to perfect the title of sovereignty over the land. Between A. D. 1303 
and 1314, in the reign of BHUWANKKABAHU first, ARITACHAKKAWATI 
the commander of an army sent by KurasE'xama king of Pandi to 
invade Ceylon, got possession of the RELIC and transferred it to Pandi 
To treat for its recovery the next monarch of the island Ps RAKKA’MO 
the third, proceeded to Pandi in person, and was successful in bis mission. 
According to R&nxi1no it was captured by CONSTANTINI DE BRAGANZA 
during the wars of the Portuguese in 1560, and destroyed upon that 
ion. The nattve authorities, however represented that the RELIC 
; concealed at Delgamoa in Saffragam, during those wars. 

s surrendered to the British, together with the Kandyan kingdom 
1825; and for the tranquillity of the country it has been found 
nece ary y to keep this object of superstition strictly in its own custody. 

In Dr. Davv's history of Ceylon will be found a drawing of the 
RELIC, and an account of its abstraction from the temple, and its 


x |». sub pture during the general rebellion in 1818 Should 
—* — jectural readin; these inscriptions prove correct, it would 
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be a coincidence of no ordinary singularity, that by mere accident, it 
should have fallen to the lot of the person who has had the official 
custody of this RELIC since 1828 to have suggested that reading 
During that period, the six-fold caskets in which it is enshrined hav 

been twice opened, once in May, 1828, af the request of the natives, 
when a magnificent festival was celebrated, which lasted a fortnight ; 
and again in 1834, to admit of Sir Roserr and Lady Horton seeing ~ 
it, on which occasion the scientific Austrian traveller Baron Von 
HuGet was also present. The keys of the sanctum are never absent 
from my library, excepting during the actual performance of the dai- 
ly religious ceremonies, and at night a military gyprd is posted at the > 
temple. > 








Our much valued correspondent then proceeds to hisreading of the 
inscription, which with his permission we now withhold, with exception 
of the opening paragraph, which has formed the text of the foregoing 
paper. It is as follows: 

1. Déwdnanpiya Pingu so rájá héwan dhá, Satta wisati 

2. wasa abhisiténa mé iyan dhanmalipi likhapitá 

3. Ai. Dantapurato Dasanan upadayin. Ananta agáya dhammakámatáya. 

4. .Agáya parikhdya, agáya sdsandya agena bhayena, &c. 

“The Raji PA'spu who is the delight of the déwos, has thus said. This 

9 inscription on Dhanmo is recorded by me who have attained tbe twenty-seventh 
year of my inauguration. From Dantapura | have obtained the tooth (relic of 
BvppHo), out of innumerable and inestimable motives of devotion to DAanmo, _ 


with the reverential awe, &c.'' 


Mr. Turnour rests the tenability of his corrections upon the possi- 
bility of errors in the printed transcript. There is, however, no 
chance of these in the name of the rija—neither“s there any in the pas- 
 — sage hidatapálaté, &c.— which is confirmed by three texts. With full 
/ anticipation that the author will himself abandon his reading when the 
July No. reaches Ceylon, we refrain from entering into defence of the | 
— | ng, if not of the interpretation, we have ourselves adopted The | 
2 Word ‘agdya we also think is much more intellig ble as aghüya; 

y susdsaya cannot certainly be read as sdsandya. Eor the most 





i 


* corresponds in substance with the one published, and after having invited 
to the labour, it was perhaps ungracious to anticipate it by ~ 
attempted version of our own ;—but we are very sure M r. Ton! * Je ip 
_ will rgive an ambition so natural, and the learned world ill b wel X 
jleased th at rp retation should have in all bu res the 
guished olar,— | 


confirmation of so disting — i-i ae : 
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Cop ptm plates 
Plate XLIV. exhibits ia facsimile an inscription on three coppers 
plates connacetpd by a ring and seal in the usua] manner. It was 
discovered by Manaron Ommannar, Esq. of the Civil Service, under 
circumstances which will be best described by an extract from his letter, 
transmitting the originals whence the lithographs have been made — 
f * "U Beitos!, 9th Oct. 1837. 
" My long promised inscription bas been delayed in the hope of 
elucidating" its contents: but al] my endeavours bave been without 


" 





me to use my influence im procuring the restoration of 
rent-free of Khar Amla near Mulidye, which bad bees 


McPupasox. The plates he said were proof of rightefor no one 
could read them, they were so old and authentic. Whatever other 
| possess it is clear that the present semed 

his pretensions. Observing in your journal for Nowember 
MeL trom 2०० of the copper-plate inscription seat by Mr. 
i Seoni | reeoliccted this and sent for st. 

means ofa key you furnished, and by comparison with am 
inscription communicated by Serjeant Deax in a former number of 
your publication, I made out a part but could get no good pandit to 
translate what I had deciphered. I made over the key and plete to 
 *nd gave me a translate in 13583. 


such names as Darra Risa”, Gowviwma Riss. 
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—(Rashtra kutas), but still they were called Ghorowa or Gond*, which 
induces me still to think they must have reigned somewhere in these 
| parts. The villages mentioned have not the’ slightest resemblance 
| i name to any in this district, nor can I discover any at all like them 
"at Hoshangábád or Jubalpár é 
- “You will observe that the grantee in the sanad is a Chaubi (Chatur- 
vedf,) and the present possessor a gosaín, which shews that it must ` 
have changed hands though the gosaín tells me it has been in his 
‘hands for forty generations,—a piece of gross exaggeration! No one 
could read or decipher it, and it was looked upon with great venera- 


‘tion and respect : indeed I could hardly induce the man to lend it  " 
to me 








My friend Mr. OwwANNzY has been very successful in deciphering 
these plates, there being but few places in which a careful collation 
with the aid of my pandit has suggested an amendment of his reading 
One of the most obvious corrections is that of the name, on the seal 
nd in the second line of the 3rd page where the plate is much worn, 
Rie YUuDHASURA in lieu of Yudhdstara, which the sadar amin apparent- 
‘dysupposed a corruption of Yudhishthira. The first name also read as 
Darra RAJA should be DungGGA Rasa 
~ ‘But the most material correction applies to the date, which Mr. 
OmMANNEY interprets as Samvat 1630, or A. D. 1573. The alphabe- 
tical type-at once proves that this supposition 1s many centuries too 
modern, nor do I clearly see how the pandit could so far have misled 
his master in the translation, seeing that the text is read by 
Ommanney himself and the pandit s'ateshu shatkena trins'ottareshu 
"The obvious meaning of this is six hundred and thirty besides,—just 
about the period we should have assigned to the writing on com 
parison with the Gupta and Gujeráti styles. But it is not at all 
certain that this is the correct reading, or that the era can be assumed 
to be that of VIKRAMADITYA. The precise letters in modern character 
शक Sta संवत्सरे शतेष BS I fimt mure us 
uc — saka kale samvatsar? s'ateshu ? ? trins'otldrishü. 5 Sa 
— Now in the first place, the era is here that of Saka dhana 
next, after the word s’ateshu, hundreds, in the — num- 
ber, two unknown characters follow which may be ba 
— umerals. The second has much resemblance. > the n * 
Weg word supposed to be GAorowa A | e on the 
— abe sürfüüme of the rája, YUDHA'SURA, the >, so tha — e con 
tion with the Gond tribes cannot be thence deduced.—Ep. - c 
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eight, but the first is unknown and of a complex form : its central. 
part reminds us of the equally enigmatical numeral in one of the 
Bhilsa inscriptions. It may perhaps designate in a cipher the word 
ankè @F, ' in py thus purporting *in the year of Saka, hundreds, 
numerically 8, and thirty over.’ A fertile imagination might again 
convert the cipher into the word "gu, eight, afterwards expressed 
in figures ; bọ I must leave this curious point for future elucidation, 
wavering between 630 and 830 for the date of the document, which 
in either case is of considerable antiquity and indeed one of the most 
ancient of such records yet brought to light containing a date. 

Lnow subjoin Mr.SOMMANNEY's transcript and translation with the 
modifications I have before alluded to. 


F On the Seal, "iyu: 
First page 


o स्वस्ति fete स्थितिप(लनाप्तयणसि -्रीराट््कूटान्वये रुम्ये 
च्तीरनिधाविवेंन्दु रभवत्श्री दुर्गेराजान्टपः लेकाजादन Sate: प्रवितते 
à; enaa gan: west विगाह्या विधिवत्पच्तदयं भासितं॥ ee 








— heem At ies te 
a | नुरासीदनेकसमरसादसाच्जितयशः ओऔगोविंदराजः* तस्यात्मवानात्मजः 


ers Second page 

खीमास्वमिकराज इत्यनपमो cnr waa संस्रामादनिवत्तति 
नाविजयिनः संगीयते सव्नंतः जातस्तस्यसुतः सतां बञ्डमतः श्रीनंदराजः 
. कृती कांतः कारुणिकः कलड्ग'र दितः कालः क रा लो दिखां धारया रुणसा'द 











साचितधियामसेसरा मौनिनां वेद्ग्ध्याड तचेतसामघिपतिः ESI 
afdat PIF e 
be आ. Lm ey क Third page 





_ यश्च संश्रयविशेष लाभादिव सकलेराभिगामिकरितरेच्य गुणेरु 
Ud: पस्मन्राह्मण्यः परामभागवतः अोयद्धास॒रपरनामा स सवी नेव 








requires here an addition of 12 letters to the 9 found in the ori- 
complete the Sardila vikririta verse. These KAMALA'KANTA would 


घौरानन्द शध्ाकरस्य जगतां * the moon of the happiness of the 


gem कल < "Ha 









ginal to 








ON " 2" qr e? Sa” 
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fuat च्यस्माभिः मातापितारात्मनच्धय पण्याभिव ये कोत्सगेाचाय मित्र 
चतुवद पाचाय रुणप्रभ 








s 


| Fourth page. 
» ai. चतुर्वेदपुचाय -आऔजभचतुवेदाय किणिद्धिवजरा 
_ "ufa पिप्परिकाया उत्तरेण जलुकाया पूर्वश उजानसाम द्च्तिशेन » 
रभिरुघाटनेः जल कुद्दनामय़ामः कात्तिकपोणेमास्यां उदकपूर्वे प्रति 
पादितः यतोास्मदंश्येरन्येवा स्ामिन्टपतिभिर्स्मदायोनुमन्तव्यः ्रतिपाल 
यितव्यच्च येएञ्ञानतिमिरपटलावृतमतिः उच्छिन्द्यादाच्छिद्यमानवोनु 
मादतस पंचभिर्म ापातकेस्सं युक्ताः स्यादिति 
Fifth page. 
SR चभगवतावे दव्यासेन व्यासेन us 
भिर्व्वेसधाभुक्ता राजके स्शगराद्भिः यस्य यस्य यदा भूमिस्तस्य तस्य 
तदा फलं घर्टिवर्घसद्दखाणि wai तिछति भूमिदः | उच्छत्ताचानुमंताच 
_ तान्येव नस्के वसेत्‌ शककालसंवत्सरूशतेखु घटकन (:) aaay fa | 
खित मिदं शासनं सांसिवियहिकनाडल लिखित ॥ 


Translation of the Multáye Plates eif 4 

(On the Seal) Sri’ YUDHA'SURA, (the adopted name of the z sj 

Swasti ! Sprung of the pleasing lineage of the Rashtrakita ( Rahtore ), 

like the moon from the ocean of milk, was the Prince SRI” Dunga Rasa 
through whose conciliatory conduct t6 the meritorious, and his vigorous - 

energy, extending his rule to the ocean securedehim the good will of both 

; parties, (his friends and enemies ) His son was GoviN DA Ra'za, whose fame 

was earned in many a battle ;— from him was born the se f cop tri r and 
4 cA fortunate Prince MA'SWAMIKA Ra‘sa. the unrivalled, whose valor is very 


























$ where the theme of song, who never turned his back in battle and was - d + 
* vays victorious. His son is SRI’ NANDA RA'274, much res ted by the 
—— : (me, accomplished, humane, faultless, a FERES S l avenger 


o enemies: foremost of the aspirants for military renown, — 
a ief of sf the dignified, and prominent among the active and intelligent, the ; 
very ti f desire (kalpa druma ) to the necessitous. ML ; — X 

All natural and acquired qualities seek refuge in his virtuous bre: | 
| न firm Bhdgavata*—his surname is Sri 
hero of battle.) He hereby proclaims to all his | 
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© That is, « rigid disciple of Vrsuxu f र s e pix | "P ud 
॥ , OMMANNEY reads Ghorowa Sur—(G horowa : D 
is evidently the same as that on the 4 $ | xy Fu — 
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the holders of villages, ** Be it known to all of you that we, for the pro- 


motion of our father and mother's virtues, consecrating with water, 
present to Sri PRABHA CrnaATURVEDA* of the Kuutsa tribe, the grandson of 
Mirra CHATURVEDA, and son of Rana Pmannat Cuarvnvrpa, the 
vil'age named Jalau Kuhat bounded on the west by Kinihi vij ird, on the 
north by Pipparikd, on the east by Jalukd, and by UjánagrdmaS on the 
south,—on the full moon of the month of Kartika. 

Let this giff be held unobjectionable and inviolate by our own posterity, 
and by princes of other lines. Should any whose mind is blinded with 
ignorance take it away, or be accessary to its resumption by others, he will 
be guilty of the five great sins. ~ 

It is declared by the divine Vydsathe compiler of the vedas, ** Many 
kings have in turn ruled over this earth, yet he who reigneth for the time 
is then sole enjoyer of the fruits thereof||. ‘The bestower of lands will live 
sixty thousand years in heaven, but he who resumes it or takes pleasure 
in its resumption is doomed to hell for an equal period.' ” 

In the Shakakél, six (धा) hundred and thirty years over, was written this 
edict (Sdsanam): AULA, the well skilled in peace and war**, wrote it. 


Arabic tombstone in the Society's museum. 

The stone containing the Arabic epitaph which I have lithographed 
in Plate XLV. was presented to the museum by Dr. Mir, Principal 
of Bishop's College, previous to his departure, as noticed in the pro- 
ceedings of the Ist November (printed in the present number). The 
account there given of the place whence it was brought ** a ruined 
burial ground on the African coast of the Red Sea'' corresponds so 
closely with the locality of a similar tombstone depicted by Sir GRAVES 
HAUGHTON in the first volume of the Royal Asiatic Society's transac- 
tions, while the stone itself agrees so precisely with the description 
there given, in appearance and in date, that I cannot help imagining it 
must be the twin brother of the one carried home. I may quote the 
very words from Lord VALENTIA's travels also borrowed by Sir 
G. HAUGHTON : 

“ On the northern side (of the fort of Dhalec-el-Kibeer) are the 
ruins of two small mosques built of stone, with round cupolas at top 


* Commonly pronounced Chaube. प 
+ Mr. OMMANNEY reads Ratka but the original has evidently Rana written 


with 'न instead of w, | 


I Apparently a vernacular name, * the well of water." 

§ The sadar Amin, Mr. OMMANNEY says, would read जद्यानग्राम, but the se- 
cond letter is evidently a ja, and the class of the succeeding nasal confirms it. 

॥ That is, I suppose, his power is absolute to grant endowments, &c. 

9 1 have kept here Shatkena, ss read by Mr. O.—See the preceding remarks. 

** Sandhi vigrahi,—(the minister?) 


— CEIT, ERANT 
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| mseription cut on a stone placed in à recess. Around the mosque a 
| great number of monumental stones are placed upright in the ground 
| at the heads of the persons whom they commemorate; many are 
Li well carved, and beautifully adorned with flowers and other ornaments, 

some in the Cufic, some in the Arabic character. As the stones nre in 


general of a portable size, Mr. SALT was desirous of taking one away, . 


is but as he was assured by the priest that this could not be done without 
e express permission from the Nayib of Massowah, he contented himself 
~ with taking a copy of one inscription which seemed to be held in the 
p^ highest veneration, though externally it had no&hing to recommend 
|» . $t, being indifferently carved and having a corner broken. The priest 
E~. informed him that it belonged to the Shekh or Sultán who built the 
Pe tanks. It is immediately opposite to the principal mosque, and by 
Do ie natives constantly kept moist with oil."— Vol. 11. p. 41. January 
, 1805. Dhalac el Kibeer. ‘‘ At daylight I (Mr. Sarr) went with 
BDALLAH and the two Europeans to the northern mosque for the 
purpose of getting possession of some of the monumental stones 
mentioned in my former account. The best finished inscriptions 
were engraved on stones too heavy to carry away. I therefore made 
choice of wo of the most perfect carved in different characters that 
were 4 le, and wrapping them up very carefully, proceeded back 
our lodgings, not quite satisfied, I own, with the propriety of wbat 
P was about 
Mr. Sacr goes on to describe the contentions and dangers he had to 
—— encounter, and the bribes he had to pay before he succeeded. in 
g off his sacred spoils. When the trouble and expense, adds 
* AN. ow Sir G.) Havenron, that have attended the procuring this 
> “tombstone are considered, it will be matter of regret with ‘every one 
that these had not the good fortune to be bestowed on ya 200 260. of 
ter interes FC rR | 
NE | 4 The foregoing extract will serve, mutato loco, to detail the process of 
m of the gravestone our museum boasts, if its oval be 
an ject to boast of at all:—at any rate it affords us'an thentic 
_ samp le Of the genuine Cufic character of eight centuries ago, and as 
— ‘such it is abstractedly worthy of a placé among our other paleogra 
_ phic monuments. But it is Mr. HavcnTox's description of E stone 
which may stand totidem verbis as the descriptive roll in 
eum catalogue. ‘‘ The stone which is an unknown m sshapen 
| ana that variety s the trap family of rocks to 


 elinkstone seems the i 
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| but ofa rude workmanship. In the one toward the sea is an Arabic - 
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it gives when struck with a hammer. The surface had never been pos 
lished and the engraver or stone-cutter took advantage of the natural 
fracture of the stone, as it was sufficiently smooth for his purpose*.. 
The letters are co slightly raised, that the hand might be passed over 
the surface without the idea being suggested that characters existed 
upon it.” 

In additior to these points of resemblance, the date of our epitaph 
is but two years antecedent to Mr. SALT's—viz; in the year 1045 


A. D., his being 1047 : and it might hardly be too much to assume 


that our MecBaAMMAD was the father of the Fatima whose death that 
monument recordede! 
" For the deciphering and translation which follow I am indebted to 
my brother, Mr. H. T. PriNsz», one of our Vice-Presidents. 1t com- 
prehends in fact precisely the selfsame passage from the Koran quoted 
in the Rov. As. Society's description "t. 
The only doubtful reading is that of the name of MUHAMS 
father, where the letters are slightly mixed. Ashaft wald Haida is the 
best that can be made of it, but the d of wald is more like an rm» ~ 
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i- * There is another advantage in the natural cleavage, viz. : that the surface is 
whereas interior is of a much lighter color, so that the letters become 


visible as in the lithograph upon a very slight abration of the intervals, —E». 
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Translation of the Arabic Epitaph, 

In the name of the most merciful God, * God ! there is no God but he ; 
the living, the self-subsisting ; neither slumber nor sleep overtaketh him ; 
to him belongeth whatsoever is in heaven and on earth. Who is he that 
can intercede with him, but through his good pleasure? He knoweth 
that which is past and that which is to come unto them, and they shall 
not comprehend any thing of his knowledge, but so far as he pleaseth. 
His throne is extended over heaven and earth, and the preservation of 
both is no burthen unto him. He is the high, the mighty" " The tomb 
of Mahomed, the son of Asuarr wap Hatpa (?) deceased on Monday, 
the 18th day, being past of the month of Jumadi ul ákhir in the year (of the 
Hijira) four hundred and thirty-sevenf. May God have compassion 


upon him and unite him with his prophet, MuUnAMMAD, on whom be the ` 


blessing of God. 


Inscriptions from Hund, near Attock. 


In M. Court's * Conjectures on the march of ALEXANDER,’ pub- 
lishedein the July number of last year's Journal}, occurred the follow- 
ing passage : '* On the western bank of the Indus ruins may be observed 
at Pever Toppi, Hound, and Mahamadpur. Those of Hound are all 
striking, and there may be found blocks of marble containing inscrip- 
tions traced in characters quite unknown to its inhabitants.” 

"This intimation was not of a nature to belost sight of, on the 
occasion of a second visit to the country, by soenterprising a traveller 


* SaLE's Koran, vol. I. page 48. This passage, which fs justly admired as coan- 
taining a noble description of the Divine Majesty and Providence, is often recit- 
ed by Muhammadans in their prayers ; and some wear it about them engraved on 
an agate or other precious stone (Reland de gemmis, Arab.) It is called the dyaé 
ui kursi from the mention of the throne of God toward the conclusion. 

t Equivalent to the 30th December, 1045, Monday. (See useful Tables.) 

ournal Asiatic Society, Vol. V. page 395. E 
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as Captain Burnes. Finding therefore that M. Court had not 

» since enjoyed an opportunity of following up his discovery, he has- 

है tened on reaching Attock to fulfil the desire I had expressed to obtain 

~ accurate facsimiles of the writings at Hound or Hind, a ruinous 

place situated on the nortlt bank of the Indus, about 20 miles above 
Attock. 

“I have, However," writes this zealous and active explorer, “' not 
only got facsimiles, but rája Guras SINGH, when he heard of my 
curiosity immediately sent me the stones themselves, and 1 have 

E plaged them in deposit at Péshdwer in charge of mullá Nass, subject 
to your commands, that is, if they be found worth sending, they shall be 
sent to you: they are all on marble, and appear to me to be in the 
Sanskrit tongue. 

“No.l, (lithographed on a reduced scale in Plate XLVI.) is an 
inscription said to be fifteen hundred years old, which had found its 

" way into a moslem building, though originally in a Hindu temple. A 

' follower of the faithful made a mortar of it and thence the round hole, 

in which the barbarian pounded his massdla, (culinary condiment. ) १ 
** No. 2, (see Plate XLVII.) is an inscription at the base of au 
idol: but the image has disappeared with exception of his two feet, 

m ha*ing been destroyed by the idol-breaking ( but-shikan) Mahomedans. 

| TI fear it is too much mutilated to shew more than the nature of the 
writing. 
‘‘ Nos. 3 and 4 are ornaments cut upon other stones, the former 
very neatly in white marble. No. 4 has the addition of a shell, and 
a monogram,"—(the word srí in an old form of Nagart.) है 
As to inscriptions I have got intelligence of three others on the 
road across Hindu Kusi» into Budakshdn. There is one, Babel-like, on a 
brick from a ruin lying between Kuner and Bajour, (see foot of Plate 

, XLVI.) and I have sent a man to copy the whole, as well as for 

others of which I have tidings, one on the small road between Dur 

P and Arab Khan, and the other in Cashgar. I hope they will all ere long 

appear in your journal, and 1 wish any might turn out Greek, but the 
only Greek article 1 have yet heard of, is a helmet on àn idol in the 
same neighbourhood which I hope soon to possess." 
Inscriptio tion No. 1. is, as Captain Burnes supposes, Sanskrit, and 
>“ : had we the stone itself instead of a copy made by hand, 1 think all 
| that remains on the mutilated fragment might be read :—but, how- 
ever well executed, it is clear that in the present facsimile the m and $ 

» frequent’ unded, also ch, r, and n, which nearly resemble 

seems omitted where 
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we see a प surmounting a contrary to the rules of the Sanskrit 
grammar. The correction hazarded on this score in the third line 
is of some, importance, because it brings in the powerful Turushcas 
(or Turks) as foes overcome by the nameless hero of the record. The 
only name on the stone is that of Sri PILLAKA BniHMAN, who was 
most probably but the composer of the versification, or the engraver ! 
so that nothing valuable to history has been gainedebut the fact of 5 
the extension of Indian rule to this point of the Indus, and its early 
struggles with the Tartar tribes beyond. As to date I should guess, 
andt hat mny be done with tolerable accuracy now from the gradual 
transformation of the Devanágarí letters, thag it belonged to the 
seventh or eighth century—somewhat less than local tradition Assigns. 

I have collected together line for line such words and sentences as 
could be safely transcribed :—in some (as the fifth line) by supplying an 
Initial word, KAMALÁKANTA pandit has found a complete half verse. 
The-concluding words सुनको wif sutra kí hogi has the sound of pure 
Hindi ; it is not Sanskrit. 


Transcript of Inscription, Plate XLVI. 
1 स्वस्ति १।। भूपतित्वं यतित्वं वा येरसातिभिरेजते 
3 कीत्तिम॒ुपसियां feza छह्ितायतरिभि*सयं ; 
3 ताःयेनाजिक्ततुरुष्कपुव्कलपल (चाखा) करणात्मना 
4 
Ə 





samah faamaaa aeea (च)ः ति | 
(राजायः संविशेघ doe रुलिर्यन्नप्पजापालने। इन्ननेसरुनदेक 
नन्‍्टपतब्कि किंनलोाके mar (पं) * > 
6 नेपेयंपार्वंतीसखः॥ घसवंकत्तठाबंमःमी . . . . घदवींगतःत- = - - 
चिपनममरेसिन्धराक ........ ag .. तिपितुर्गग॒ण | v 
8 यव्यमितिचिरस्थी ..--.. .... Wo... साजन्य ` 


9 3m » ॐ > 5 मे के मे के SH» के * # # # # ज्ञा ss..e92a bbws tise) « 


e ( m दोवस्थमच्ा विभ » # % # %% # # # # # छे HET: यमनचन्हारयन | 













ra, अमू maf ee AB -......-. आऋानतप्नस- WATS | 
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up के आ 'Translation. 
X Bar od * Blessings ;—whose kingly and priestly rule even amongghis ene. 
|.) mies spreads: 

€. . .nmnbove his glory goes . . . .for pleasure. . .-. 

S. . .the powerful flesh-eating Turusheas causing alarm to, 

4. . . .lavishing bland speech on spiritual superiors and brahmana 
without number. 

5. Such a prPnce as attracts all things to him ; persevering in the pro- 
tection of his people. 


268 00. 5 o What in the world is difficult (for him) to accomplish ? 
_ 0086. . .husband of Párbati ; ; À . swentonaroad, . . . 
७ Bb dons elephant, . . . . . whose mother's (?) and father's virtue 
8, . . „endure for ages, : 1 à . glory and excellence. 
..9. virtue. - - - > . ; Ux 
10, of Deva the great riches, : ‘ . rule . dm ite oR SS 
E ww. .great . वि ` . Sun . . . living among. 
Ag. . + - . the cheerful-minded ; x 


13. . . then Sri Tillaka bráhman, : . (shall be made beautiful ?) 


Of the inscription under the mutilated image I can make nothing 
more than that it is Sanskrit, and of about the same age. .I will 
therefore conclude with an extract from Captain Burnes’ letter, allud- 

* ing to the sketch of the KAaiber tope, made by Mr. GONSALVES, rough- 
. ly copied in Plate XLVII. 

* I have just seen the grand Khaiber tope of which so much has 
been said. It is like all the others I have seen, but the pedestal, or 
basement, or whatever it should be called is different. This looks 
more like a sepulchral monument than any other tope. It is near 

"Lal bég ká garhi in the very pass, and is a very conspicuous object on 

the right hand as you pass. It has not been opened, and of course 

à is considered to contain great treasures, which I hope you will ere 

| long have the opportunity of investigating. Besides tliis tope there 

are several forts in Khaiber of massive structure crowning the summit 

of the hills, and attributed to the time of the kufirs, or of course the 
era preceding Islám.” 

I thus prematurely introduce a mention of this unopened tope, that 

I may draw the attention of those who are about to undertake its 

exami ination to some points of inquiry particularly solicited by a 

—— want, Professor RITTER of Berlin, who has just favored 5 cal 

with an essay on the architecture of these topes, and is. now printir 

a more elaborate memoir, lately read to the academy of sciences at 

2 Be rlin, on the curious proportions, construction, and destination of these 

singular | perpen which he supposes to. develop and — 
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remarkable facts regarding Buddhism and its influence on the history 
of centr@ Asia. 

I must extract the passage from professor Ritter’s letter: ** A few 
words will shew how desirable it would be to communicate the original 
measurements, ground plan, dimensions, &c. of the tope of Manikyala 
whose interior has been laid open by General Ventura: or if this 
should be impossible, it would be extremely interesting tp know the in- 
ner construction of those singular compact colossal stupas by more ac- 
curate investigation and measurement ; particularly the manner of con- 
structing the cupolas and the inner little chambers, and the square mass 
of masonry exactly in the centre of the mound, regularly built of quarri- 
ed stones*. Now by combining the number of feet you mention in the 
excavation from the height to the base of the last small chamber, or 
bason under the immense stone slab, and by the singular equidistant 
proportions of the places where antiques and coins were found as 
origipally deposited, I am induced to conclude that there must have 
been originally nine sfages, or stories, from the base of the monument 
to the platform of the cupola: these nine stages corresponding with 
the mine nirvanas of Buddhist doctrine, and with the monuments of 
nine stages anciently erected in Ceylon. The stages are only intrinsi- 
cally revealed in the Bactrian topes by the floor of the chambers on 
which the medals were deposited; the dilapidation of the cupolas by 
the Musalmáns to plunder the metallic ornaments at the top, having filled 
up with rubbish falling in from above the whole interior of the lower: 
(carré parfait à douze pieds tres bien etabli au centre, qu'on a creusé à 
dix pieds de profondeur, dont la battisse reguliere s'est terminée la 
&c. +). But how did these stages communicate with one another? 
were there staircases ?—NNo mention "is made of any steps from floor 
to floor. 

"The other excavations by Messrs. Masson, GERARD, HoNIGHBER- 
GER, &c. give no nearer insight into the actual architectural construc- 
tion of these monuments, and seem made directly from top to bottom 
merely to get at the hidden in the readiest manner, I therefore 
venture to invite your attention to the contents of my memoir." 

I have given the passage at length to prove to our explorers in the 
north what keen eyes are fixed upon their proceedings, and to shew 
E i necessary it is to leave nothing unnoticed in their operations on 
topes; but for myself I have no anticipations of the Professor's 
~ * 3. 8. 8. III. p. 315. This passage was afterwards explained to have been 
somewhat misunderstood,—see M, Count's account of the same tope.—Ep. ` 
— -*r Ditto page 317. 
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| ity OF similarity to the Ceylon topes. The square 
central building seems to me to be built regularly for the sake of 
forming the chambers. of deposit, the vaults outside of this rubbish is 
filled in for economy’ s sake; and an outer crust of masonry in form of 
a cupola completes the pile. There is no such outward mark of Buddhism 
l believe on any of the Bactrian topes as on those of Sárnáth*, and 
Bhilsa, wherg niches on the four sides were provided with chatur 
buddha shrines. Whether of Buddhist sovereigns or of others, these 
tumuli were evidently the depositories of bones and ashes to which the 
coins and trinkets were merely accessary. Professor Witson has now 
before him in London n wa contents of many more topes than we have 
had the pleasure of seeing, and ere this I dare say he has satisfied the 
eager curiosity of my learned correspondent and of his numerous 
countrymen now interested in the development of this train of 
research. — 
Inscription on a stone slab in the museum, Plate XLVIII. — & 
While endeavouring to keep pace with the influx of inscriptions 
from abroad, I must not forget the task 1 had set myself, of rendering 
an account of those deposited in our museum, a task which my readers 
will doubtless be happy to find is now rapidly drawing to a close. . 
The subject now to be explained is inscribed on an oblong slab of 
sandstone, 4} feet by 24, which I conjecture to be one of those presented 
by General STEWART, and inserted in the catalogue of vol. XV. of the 
Asiatic Researches, as “a stone slab from dAjaya-garh in Bundelkhand 
with a Sanskrit inscription, or “a stone bull from Kalinjar, with a 
Sanskrit inscription." Should the bull be unconnected with the inscrip- 
tion I should incline to locatg the present inscription at Kalinjar 
because of the exact similarity of its alphabet to that of Lieut. SALE's 
inscription from the same place, inserted in my August No, pago 665, 
Plate XXXII. and further the name of MALIKA occurs in both, but 
the inscription itself tells us it was set up in the fort of Jayanagara 
along with an image of Hari, and a temple and image of Keshava in 
the same place. Jayanagara is nearly identical with Ajaya-garh in 


signification : 4 may have been substituted to suit the metre. None 





ly one of the long list of names has a regal title ; on the contrary 
ily 18 expressly said in the l4th verse e "e Ad the A dyas- 
fA their hi ical olai Pave been that 
>» an heir highest genealogical gag seen b. : 
ci drawings mud measurements of 
30 tope, by Capta CUNNINGHAM, is now under publication in the 
| Rese: ches : but the plates vill-tske, a long time for their proper 
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they sprang from a village, Kaushamyapura, in which Kusha and Suná, 
the mythological sons of the rishi KXsyara, had once resided. At 
one time, probably when the temples and images were erected, they 
were ministers of a prince of the Solar line. In this respect therefore 
the record is valueless. Its merit as poetrysthe learned KAMALAKANTA 
VIDYALANKARA does not rank much higher; yet being in our museum 
and being a fine specimen of the favorite character of thet part of the T^ 
country in the middle of the 14th century, I cannot refuse a place to 
the translation made for me by SARODAPRASAD from the elder pandit's 
üccurate transcript, which I have myself compared letter for letter with 
the original. The characters are called chitra-varndg in the 36th verse, 
‘but this may be merely a laudatory epithet, 





* Jayanagar Inscription. ~% 


, आयः घोलेन्दिरायाः प्रचरत रुख खा senserat faateatacty 
हलचकितरतात्कीरुपूरानुरागः उद्यच्छीवत्सदीमदुतिरभसरसोलह्तासि 
agafa ओविच्वमृत्तिदिंतितनवरिपुिश्वमस्बेविभर्त्त R 
'पिण्याकपिण्डमिवच aana aaan कराये 
प्रेमातकवल्लर्जनीजनिताड्ध at zaifa st दिशतु गोगणदश्यमानः 
॥ २ ॥ आखेदनम्मललितं विद्धन हरिव्या गोपीकरोरकुचगुरिठतशायक 
"HU कामातुरान्तरुकुरङ'बधूविपच्तान्‌ रुन्धन्‌ कुतूच्चनलतयाधियमातनोतु ` 
॥ ३ | मच्जत्स्थमुज्ज्वलतनूभंवभास्मेदी ये वेददुग्धम दधाविदमच्ञ हार 
ऋखासुरासुहरणः किलमीनरूपी देवः ञ्रियःफतिरुघं भवतांविन्तृ॥ 

6) सम्वर््तविन्यस्ततठे जलानां स्मे faata: खल Amnon जगळूति 
संस्थितचिन्गचिश्रीः स वो विभूतिं कमठः करोतु॥५॥ *कोाडीछत्य  » 
विशालनिरुरुतरान्दंतान्‌ qae होम्‌ त्तिञ्विंस्तृत धर्म्भ कम्मे निय तिच्वा 
Sara: Sora पण्डितपङ्कपिंशलरु चि व्वित्वेभरामद् ut 
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॥ = ॥ :दिंजकरोच्तितिमाहतशासनादधदनडतकृडिपुयाधिताम्‌ जय 
यञ्राभजनाच्जयतिप्रधीः wusxcw: (कल xrer(az qe ॥ नासत्याय 
fade पराक्रमाणां मद्दावने पुण्यजनापच्दारी प्रमादजार्ल तन॒तेक्छती 
saaug! स धिनोतु रामः ॥ १०॥ व्यासीन्‌मदधिःसकिलादिवेदीजञ 
नाविदां काइयप डत्य॒दारः यंजातवेदा विधिभिः सुराणां azna यज्ञ 
विशिःससर्च्ञ ॥ ९९ ॥ कुशस॒नाभरुति visa cates बभूवतुरुस्य म 
wr अपितमोाइरण तद्नृत्तमं रविशशिदयमुद्धततामसं ॥ ९२ ॥ 
कुशस्य Amay? निवासे wars पुण्वेज्नतचारुमूत्तिः व्यगद्यशक्तिः सम 
नव्यमेएख्यं तत्र स्थिति कोपि पुमान्‌ बभार ॥ ९६ ॥ सकेपि कायस्थतया 
प्रतीते! मनो िभिमो नितसेमुशीकः सद्गोचमा दीनतमाायज स्तं काश्यपी 
भतमलंचकार ॥ t8 | गवांप्रपांगाळतनें खुभायां सुमंत्रमागावर UH 
नित्यं श्वियानिवासादजयत्प्रवंा| वास्तव्यतामप्रतिरूपका मिं ॥ २५. ॥ 





ee मनस्थारूुतया जनोनां मच्दीछ्तितां «useuupacu सुविद्यया धीर 


कुलस्य धीमान दारूकनामाभवदच WS ॥ १,६ ॥ लिपिकरुकुलकाटः 
कोटरस्यागमानां सुक्ततविटपिमूलस्याशयस्थद्युतीनां व्यक्षवद्मिततेजा 





. जल्हणस्तस्य स्नः सुरुगुरुर्वि wat भूपतीनां क्रियाः ॥ ९७ p तता 


रानां स fatufa rst गंगाधराजायतमानवें्रः यस्मिन्नप भूर तिक 
वृ्तेमन्धेतिनाक ञ्रियमऱसखाद ॥ ९5 ॥ मलापरतिपादपकज न्च्र दय 
जिभ्नदनिनन्‍्द्यमानस!ः कमालइति नामकेमल खुकतशोाशणित कायखन्दरुः 
He -तताजन्यजनीकाशामालिकेामलवियदृः॥ मालाभूतमिद यञ्च 
गणबन्दं विदिद्यते ॥००॥ पञ्नखंदोर्ल्लसिदाजगसिंः सुतात्तमाः 
जाताःसमरसिंह्दच चत्वारुस्तुरास्ततः॥ २१ ॥ तेघांसंख्यावतां SST र 
atest weraat च्यजायत जितात्मनः सीपूतानमिताजसः ॥ RR ॥ 
उत्पून्या पून्वे मूर्तिः ्त्तिछतविनयेर भूत्सुमेकः प्रवीणः प्रीतिप्रज्षारूचीनांगर 
पतिस्पणोविसश्वविस्फो तकायः धामच्छानाडतानामतिदृतमदिमानामना 
Raat स्जे राजीवच्च्तः च्तितिपतिसमिति प्राप्तमानानुभावः॥ 
२३॥ दिगजनीकरण्कुददरविश्वांतयश्यसास्तुतः  चन्हाचयनरूडाया 


Cremas Lem 
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संवचिवत्वमुपागतः ॥ २४॥  तयोःसविज्षानविधिस्भनींषीमनारमानान 
रतिप्रतीतः शथीभोजवम्मागमपंत्यनाऱ्पसमंच मिचोदयमाततान ey 
प्रियंबद्त्वात्‌ ग्रमदाजनानां सभ्यात्मकत्वात्‌ जगतीचरारां पुमानयं प्रा 
weal Wat यो नानामिधान सफलीचकारु ॥ Rey यस्मिन गंणाघार 
तयाप्रदिरे विछ व्यमारेनय कुम्भम्‌ चेः नवाभिधेकामिव राजलच्छीपभखि 
RAIA फला[य | २७ ॥ तथा बड घखलकंबजालं पयोनिधिं यस्य तया 
वसारि ea मंडनसारशे।भाधिकेनरूपेण मनेन हारि prvi 
विहारिणी यस्य द्िगङनाभिः समं सम्टाअत वत्तवत्तिः मरुदध भिः किल 
करणेप्रीङतामुनिभ्यो म॒दमाद्धाति qme p नवेन्ट्संका एलन घका शः 
सदासयक्षः JAJA: मनोारमत्वान्मदनी यद्‌ इः एयख्वीघरंतंतनया = 
राज ॥ ३०॥ "We पातंभवनोरराशो समत्तितीषृदयितं अियोमम ॥ 
Sand प॒ण्यतरानभावादाराधनीं व॒त्तिमलंकराति ॥ ३५॥ समीच्य 
संसारसुखं पटीवान atac विघयानसारि ममच्तरात्समादयमिजञ् 
कोत्या विभर्ति सत्तण्डसरोरुक्षेण॥ ३२ ॥ च्ययसुललितबुज्डिनानण्य 
प्रभावो ज्ञयबति जयदरर्ग कीर्त्तिताः फलानां सुरित efees पेच मेतं 
aus: प्रविततनयजालोकारुयत छत्यवेदी ॥ २३ ॥ माननीयमति. 
नानः ्रतिमीछतकेश़वं घासाद स्थापयामास पिव्वित्रामछतबं xe 
maam वसुमती मरूतां कुलानि career: प्राशिदिवाकणरदोपिवन्द | 
लांवत्सपण्यवर्सातर्मन जा विधातुबिइसोधितिर्कात सुरात्करुमान नीयः ॥ 
३५ | व्यमरपलिरनन्यागन्वलंकारसारूं पट्पदलपनीवा GTHÍSUESE 
fae: च्यचयदुरुगुणाकेः संम्टताभिजुसंज्ः कृतिकुतुकमभोपबंकपदों 
faaiti acu च्तणदेग्रेच्तणगत्ुतिभूतसमन्विते संवत्सरेञ्चभेलेखि 
चे आ खेमा afew ॥ 9 ॥ =a ta १२३४५ समयावे ख wA Meo 
मरुस्परप्रीतियु जे प्रियंवदा खता सकस्मात्तरनाथवज्ञमे TTE 
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After transcribing the above aud carefully comparing it letter for letter with 
myself, KAMALA'kA'NT begs to add the following protest against various ortho- 


graphical errors. which 1 bave insisted oo maintaining iu accordauce with the 
original text. 


॥ आकमलाकान्तन यथाडस्ं तयापठितं पाठितं लेखापितंच uu zum 


क — " : * es 

सु मध्यक्षचित्‌ क्कचित्‌ व्याकरुणछन्दोलंकारदाथा श्यन्ते WwEIHTN 

कमजाकांतः ॥* 
uh Translation. 

Muy Deva (४1:२०), the father of all, support this universe, whose form 
he is; luxuriating in the embrace of the youthful 1.4 859911, unwearied, with 
frequent start and flugh of eye, intoxicated with delight ; whose breast- 
jewel, sré vatsa shines like cupid's arrow, shot by the expanded bow of its 
ownegny. (1.) 

Muy Muna'ní ( Visnu) bless you, who supports the mountain Goverdhana 
on the palm of his hand like a lump of penydka* (the cattle looking on), 
whose wondrous beauty has captivated the lovesick milkmaids of Bullava. (2.) 

May Han: the warm companion of Laxsmwi, scarred by the touch of 
his maidens’ breasts, sportively thwarting the enemy of the licentious 
deer, inspire you with supernatural knowledge. (3.) 

May Deva, the fish-transformed husband of Laxsaai, restorer of the 
milk of the vedas which luy buried in the oceun—the refulgent, the de- 
stroyer of dependence on this world—the slayer of Sanhhdsura,—destroy 
your sins. (4.) 

May the Tortoise, who unmindful of the deluge played on the ocean shore 
in abstraction, the refuge of the world, constant in refulgent beauty, pros- 
per you. (5.) 

Muy Ma'puava, in the form of a boar, who delivered the earth by the 
thrust of his cruel crooked tushes, and extended the merit of virtue ; the 
abode of intelligence, of earthy colour from the mud he has thrown up, 
increase our blessing. (6.0 

May 1९७1581007. the man-lion, bright as a thousand suns, who preyed on 
the body of Hiranyaka kasipa father of the virtuous Prah/éda and sup. 
ported him with uplifted hands, destroy your sins. (7.) 

May that Fámana (dwarf) bless me, who changed the rule of his ene- 
mies, on pretext of piercing the eye of Sukruchérya; who increased in 
size for the ruin of Bali. (8.) 

That Parashé is become glorious, who has gained the surname of Rdma 
from his victories; who granted to the bralimans his well-governed earth, 
who warred with the wicked, and is acute in sense. (9.) 

May Ráma too, whose power is infinite, the giver of all joy, the destroyer 
of the Rukhshas, save you from all danger ! (10.) 

The venerable suge Kasnyapa, first expounder of the vedas, most 
learned of men, was created to satisfy the deities with burnt offerings. (11.) 
— A | * Mustard seed after the oil is —— | | 

5 vu 
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886 ^ Fucsimiles of Ancient Inscriptions. [Ovcr. 
This noble spirit bad. two sons Kusha and Sundbha resembling the sun 
and moon, in the dispersion of darkness. (19.) | | ९५: 
ए्‌ एका. lived at Aaushanyapura,—beauteous from deeds of virtue, uns 
bounded in strength, goodness, and stature. At the same place resided a 
certain person, ( 13.) 

Known to have belonged to the Kdyastha caste, the ornament of the 
Aiushyapa line, respected by the learned, and satisfier of the expectations of 
the needy. (14.) é | X 

He erected a drinking trough (prapa) for cattle on the roadside near 
the pastures. He conquered the mountain fastnesses being himself the 
abode of Pdrbatt ; he was without rival, and of good descent. (15.) 

From him descended Janha, afterwards called JJdáruka, because he stole 
the hearts of women by his beauty,—those of kings by his just administra- 
tion of the revenues, and those of the learned by his wit and deep know- 
ledge. (16 ) 4 win 

Superior to all ofthe writer caste, the receptacle of the-A'gamas, the root 
of the tree of virtue, the vessel of light,—he had a son named JALANA of 
infinite vigour, second only to the tutor of the gods ( Frihashputi ) a portly’ 
man of diplomacy. (17.) ns 
— GawaA'nHnAmA was born of him, superior to all mortals ; the receptacle 
of all virtues ; conversant with religious law, he surpassed Inpra, and when 
king gave to the earth the beauty of heaven. (18.) | ~ dac 

His son Kamara on whose heart js planted the lily foot of KXwara^s- 
husband—of no contemptible mind, and of personal beauty correspondent 


with his virtues २५४०७८ 
- Marwa was born of him, resembling Asa réja,of tender person, crowned 
with a halo of good qualities, (20 ) abreu are? 


~ From him was born these four the most active and the best of sons, names 
ly, PADMA SINHA, RATNA SINHA, Yooa SINHA, and Samana SINHA: (910) 
Of Marxa, the enslayer of his passións the chaste as Laxksmwí, the un- 
bounded in spirit, was born Ratna Sinna, who was superior to the other’ 
three and. whose mind was noble. (99.) | > fin aud Las 
_His son NANA was glorious, handsome, the mostexperienoed and superior- 
all in Sama ; next to Ganapatiin mutual love, understanding, andin : 
beauty, and fat, being always at home ; he destroyed the pride of-the vain 
boasters who were vain of their strength, he wastall with eyes like the lily = 
he was respected in the court of rájas and was free from sickness. ~ (2+.) — 
-His fame had reached the ears of the women on all gides : he was minister 
of the Chandra and Atreya lines. (24.) we; tw mre!I5g z bos bio ods 
Us was known by the name of Nána, teacher of the religious laws and 
wisdom. to the above dynasties, he was learned and agreenble; requiritg hot * 
Advice of allies when he sent his horse to the rajá Bross Varma. (95) °° 
He did justice to his name Nána (i. e. various) b Anis | oce — | | 
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He being fixed ns the receptacle of merit, and having attained the 
Kumbha of morals, his father supplicated the new anointed royal Lansumi 
(Vanusa of Ujjein ?) (27.) I — ) 
His spreading fame adorned the ocean (which is fitted with playful shells) 
with the additional splendour which it received from his kingdom, ` (28:) 
» His wife who increased in riches, as the women resembling the dikshaka 
delight the munis ; she behaved according to the injunctions of the Sru. 
tus and was worn by the wives of the gods as an ear-ornament, (i. e, they 
heard of and had regard to her, (29.) - 

» This, son NANA whose person was beautiful like the new moon, who 
never had any mean object of desire, who was the cause of delight of the 
whole world, and whose person was become beautiful by being agreeable 
to all, made the king his father glorious. (30.) 

He being desirous of crossing the ocean of worldly concerns by the shi 
of the husband of Laxsumi, accepted the profession of worship for salvation 
from the best consideration. (31.) 

- And seeing the unreal agreeableness of worldly pleasuresderived from the 
surrounding elements, and desiring salvation, he assumed the lily face pure 
from conversation thus to ascertain self-knowledge; and was wise. (32) 

» This highly spirited Nawa caused this well made image of Hani to be 
placed at the victorious and celebrated fort of Jayanagara in honor of his 
forefathers, he wasa judge of human merits, an illustracor of all morality, 
- wellaequainted with religious duties ; and of a mild uuderstanding. (33.) 

» This man of respectable intellect, established a temple with the image of 
Keshava, at the same place for the final salvation of his ancestors. (34.) 

-So long as the great mountains, the earth, the gods, the mines of jewels 
(or oceans), the moon, the sun, and thestarry spheres shall endure, so 
long shall his name exist in this habitation of the creator; who was the 

` seat of virtue snd respected by the gods. (35.) 

A person named AMARAPATI beitig desirous of gaining the curiosity of 
learned persons composed"this inscription, written with wonderful letters, 
and filled with excellent metaphors expressed in appropriate phrases, He 

as obedient to all and corpulent, and was like the sun by his eminent qua- 

ud lities... He possessed the title of a wise man.  (36.) — 

D This inscription was written on the lucky day of the month of Vaishakha, 

n figures Samvat 1345. (37.) 

d He. AMARAPATS) had two sons named SUKA RMOTTARANA'THA and Bar. 

i ee ee S (his wife) who loved one another, were well known in 
he wor न PEE and a pattern of morality. : ‘ 

n the town.di of the Kuyasthas, having a street on all sides, in 

Jas by Tud‘cur Su/rAU's son PANSUHADUKA, was € 

iie oe RR Oed EE nd et s si 
Rs Sikes West not be confounded 51% the modern town of Jeypoor, which . 

ded by THY Stirn la tie middle of the 1709 Century. The mame, 
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O) 18872) ~ Nipal Meteorological Register, * $889 


Vi.—Abstract of a Meteorological Register kept at the Cathmandu Residen 
for July and August, 1837. By A. CAMPBELL, Esq. Nipal for July and August, 1837. By A. Campsie, Esg. Nipal Hesideney. सी * 
























Let दड Parisis d Mete iis E ei 
x A M ni 10 A M | Obs Au 4r i Wind; wenther ¢ rain. 
A Bar, Thermometer f par iCrimometer —— 7 , च ~ | 
Day. fat 3४० AW | Wet Diff.[at 32v] Air.) Wet Diff. At 10 A, M. | 4 P. M. "iin. 
V s July.1}25,199) 75 | 69 | 6 125.13 9 W. fair, W, cloudy.) 086 
2 185| 75 | 69 |. 6 073 10 [NW. cloudg.| SW. clear. | 
3 171) 76 | 70 6 121 10 W, ditto, |SW. ditto 230 
s 4 203]. 76 | 69 7 159 6 E. ditto E. cloudy 173 
4 207| 7f | 68 | 7 139 5| E. ditto. | NF. ditto. 665 
| 6 1871 75 | €9 6 099 9 INW, ditto. INW. ditto. 064 
e | 7 145] 75 | 69| 6 053 10 [NW. ditto, W. clear 194 
: ff S| 099] 75 | 70 | 5 037 7 INW. ditto. S. cloudy, | 942 
l | a -u3765| 70 | 66 4 $24,989 | ditto. W. ditto, 050 
w ou 10..!. -092| 74 | 68 6 065 5 W, ditto, | SW. rain. 645 
E Ly [24,973| 75 68 |? 917 7 S. ditto. |SW. ditto 056 
~ 4-19 ५57! 76 | 70 6 934 11 |SW., ditto. W. fnir, 
J | ~ 33 [25,109| 76 | G6 | 10 125,086 12 N. clear. W. ditto, 173 
14 234| 74 | 67 7 189 9 W. ditto W. ditto. 
; ag | .314 7*4| 68 | 6 200 71 W. ditto, W. ditto 
> 16 223| 72 | 68 4 102 6 | SE. rain, E. cloud 
SY ————2—734-]—USSi-73 1-69 4 010 5 E. cnlin, 7-७: ditto. 
> i 35 219i- 71 ]| 67 4 166 5 | SE. rain. N. fine. 
€ = ^ NT “४३35. 72 | 69 4 139 61S. fair, W. ditto. 
=s Eei 166, 74 | 69 5 114 4 S, ditto, | rain, 
Ss | Gy 21:| 6s] 72| 68| +f ioi 4| S. ditto. |SW. ditto. 
p < Bache 202.74 | 70 |. 4 131 4 (SW. ditto. ISW. ditto, 
4 23 238| 74 | 69 5 146 6 SW. ditto, W. fine, 
ez Se 74 | 70 | 4 079 7 W. ditto. [SE. rnig.— 
Š * " रू -25 ho 162| 74 69 5 071 M] W. ditto. (SW. fine 
A =. 156; 74 | 69 5 095 to (SW. ditto. |SW., rain. 
* 27 186| 7 659 5 059 à W. cloudy, | SE. ditto. 
p. = a - 28 162) 74 | 69 8 052 6 W. ditto, ISW. ditto 
= - 296 2 369| 75 | 70 | 5| ose 6 |SW. ditto. |SW. fine. 
! 3 192) 74 | 7 4 106 8 |3W. ditto, |SW, ditto. 
——— 381 139] 75 | 69 6 078 4 W. ditto. |SW. rain. 
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70 | 67 SW. rain ISW. rain. 
68 fnir. SW. ditto, 
69 ditto, ISW. fair. 
69 SW, ditto, SW. rain. 
| 69 SW, ditto. SW. ditto. 
69 SE. rnin W. fair. 
68 SE. ditto. S, cloudy. 


SE. ditto.. |SE. rain. 

SW. fair. SE. ditto. 
W. ditto, W. fair. 
W. ditto. W, ditto. 
W. ditto. W. ditto. 
W. ditto, (ISW. rain, 
S. rnin. SW, ditto, 
W. fhir. SW, ditto. 
S, rain. SW. ditto, 
58. fair. SW, fair. 
W. ditto, |3W, ditto. 
wW. ditto. WA ditto. 
Ww. ditto. W. ditto. 
W. ditto. W. ditto, 
W. ditto. | S. ditto, 

" z wW. ditto. 
wW. ditto. NW, ditto, 
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ey T E: (Po oce cn o oo are? 
Moan of Barometer for 29 days, 25,243 + Mean of 27 days, 25,107 
Ditto ditto for 2 days, 24,9 Ditto of 4 days, 24,951 





Evaporation during July 1,464 inch tto yinin 9,908 taches NN rain 13,236 inches 
Brats n during August, 1 inch ; to garain 958 inches | 
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VII.— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


cond att lo an Wednesday Evening, the lst November, 1837. /+ T 


ë m! COH Pei al Vice-President, in the chair, en eni 
nd Ww H. Mappock, F C. S., Dr. THEODORE CANTOR, C. Tuoxen, Esq. 
a V. Kern Ewanr, Es q proposed at the last meeting, were ballotted * 


E] 


fot, and duly elected members of the Society, 


-JoskPH WiLLIs, Esq. was proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Dr. 

Ww ies. ७. ^ | b 
x r. COLIN. Jons MaopowaLDp, proposed by ditto, seconded by Mr.” 

W. Anam. | jp | 
Major Irvine, Engineers, proposed by ditto,seconded by Mr. H. T. 

PRINSEP, 


t 


Capt. H. Dnuwwoxsp, 3rd Cavalry, proposed by Mr. W. CnRAcROFT; Se- 

eni the Secretary. eek शि he. —— 1 
Nawáb Jasar Kuan, proposed by Mr. E. Srmutne, seconded by the 

chairman as an honorary member— referred to the Committee of Papers: = 
Letters from Dr. McPuznsos, Major Ouseuev, Dr. Srirsurv, and: 

p E. Cosorrv, acknowledged their election. T5068 
Read, letters from the Secretaries of the Bordeaux Academie Royale, the” 

Geological Society, the Royal Irish Academy, the Antiquarian Society, 

the Royal Institution, and from Professor FRANK, of Munich, acknowledg- 






v dil ceipt of the Society's publicatioris. Sz VN 
Read the following letter from the Secretary to the Asiatic Society of. 
Paris in reply to the Society's address of | lee ad 


a 
"iJ 
E. 







TAS nseil ine charge de vous faire connaitre. que la Société Asiatique dé Paris ^ 
et M. 





plus $ 

S 4 AP epgale a bien voulu regevoir ses offres, et il éprouve le besoin de’) 

— corps célèbre les assurances les plus vives, du desir qu'il éprouve de - 
n 
fs 


fai irle su pia eet par 
^ en oxy . Veuillez fire assez bon, Monsieur le Sécrétaire, pour tenouveller © 
à * *» | 
r ita même temps l'ass rance des sentiments de véritable estime, ©) TNT 
* mis. h “avec les quels j'ai l'honneur d'étro. = ods aiy Yad? १७ ७ 
MITT ^ Votre trés humble et trés obeissant Serviteür, १0201 pol) 30 
i ban npc 08 bol ७७४०७ see WT moliars Jadi ..Euoxws Boanovr, 8 
Par ⸗ de 12 Juin, 1837. ses 3011158011 veil bea br » slidw aay oem ५४४८ E 


T RES. "nra ncement. ena od 

The Secretary | —— 4 आ? ru the announcement ., 

of the Societys esire to confer upon hin, —* — v2 Jo 
—' SBI mits res tee. SAE) Saas 710909 a 

OMA, expresses his sense of the high b stutes | 


on of immediately proceeding to. Caloutta where he w 
id n*dlive ७७७७ Tren ४7,४79 &«४ meiqe bes asvoosal 
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1837.) Proceedings of the Asiatic Society) * 89r 
Wollaston medals awarded to Dr. Huon FALCONER and, Captain P. T. 
Ca vrLEY, for their fossil discoveries in the Sewalik range. 

Professor Rov. was induced to send these tokens of the approbation of the Geo- 


logical Society (of which he has recently been nominated an office-bearer), 


। i \ he - "n thinking 
his associates in the Asiatic Society would like to see them ; but more particularly 


because’ the excellent paper on the Sivatherium was first made public in their. 
Researches, and it would be the beat proof of the interest taken by the scientific at 
home in the novel and interesting discoveries in which so many members of the 
Society have been successfolly engaged within the last four years. * 

Dr. 1२०४1. & queted the following extract from Mr. LyeLu's address delivered 
at the Anniversary Meeting of the Geological Society on the 17th February, 1837, 

[The opening of the address presenting the medals was published ia our July 

०.) . | | | 

| * 
ORGANIC REMAINS, 

*^ Gentlemen, you haye been already informed that the Council have this year 
awarded two Wollaston medals, one to Captain Prosy CAUTLEY of the Bengal 
Artillery, and the other to Dr. HoGn FALCONER, Superiotendent of the Botanic 
Garden at Sabarunpore, for their researches in the geology of India, and more 
particularly their discovery of many fossil remains of extinct quadrapeds at the 
southern foot of the Himélaya mouutains. At our last Anniversary I took 
occasion to acknowledge a magnificent present, consisting of duplicates of these 
fossils, which the Society had received from Captain CAoTLEY, and since that 
time other donations of great value haye been transmitted by him to our museum. 
These Indian fossil bones belong to extinct species of herbivorous aud Tony egi us 
mammalia, and to reptiles of the: genera crocodile, gavial, emys, and trionyxyand 
to several species of fish, with which shells of fresh-water genera are associhted, | 
the whole being entombed in a formation of sandstone, conglomerate, marl, and 
clay, in inclined stratification, composing a range of hills called the Siwálik, . 
between the rivers Sutledge and Ganges. These hills rise to the height of from 
500 to 1,000 feet above the adjacent plains, some of the loftiest peaks being 3,000 
feet above the level of the sea. | qus 

** When Captain CAUTLEY and Dr. FALCONER firat discovered these remarkable . 
remains their curiosity was awakened, and they felt convinced of their great 
scientific value ; but eri were not versed in fossil osteology, and béing stationed "T 
on the remote confines gf our Indian possessions, they were far distant from any _ 
living authorities or books on comparative anatomy to which they could refer. The . 
mannerin which they overcame these disadvantages, and the enthusiasm with | 
which they continued for years to progecute their researches when thus isolated __ 
from the scientific world is truly admirable. Dr. Royle has permitted me to. 
read apart of their correspondence with him when they were exploring the Siwalik . » 
mountains, and I can bear witness to their extraordinary energy aud persever- | 
ance.» From time to time they earnestly requested that Cuvier's works on osteo- .. 
logy might be sent out to them, and expressed their disappointment when, from , 
various accidents, these volumes failed to arrive. The delay perhaps was fortu- 
nate, for being thrown entirely upon their me d they soon founda . 
museum of comparative anatomy in the surroundiug pluins, hills, and jungles, 
where they slew the wild tigers, buffaloes, antclopes,and other Indian quadrupeds, of 
which they preserved the skeletons, besides obtaining specimens of all the genera 
-of — which inhabited that region. They were compelled to see and think 
for themselves while comparing and discriminating the different recent and fossil 


bones, and reasoni p the laws of comparative oatealogy , till at length they 
wed WD prepared to precinte the lessons which they were taught by the works 1. 
e 





























of Cuvier. In the course of their labours they have — - — of 
९; | bodon,. rhinoceros, च+ tamus, ox, buffalo, e ntelope, . 

006७ and other ber cbivoreds genera, besides several canine and feline carnivora. ^ 
me of these Dr. FALCONER and Captain CAUTLEY have each written sepa- 





On some 
meats a 





25000 of the doin tain CAUTLEY, for example, is the author of an 
| ic Sac ety „in which Be shows that two of the — 


i he 
Curr are, in fact, one, the supposed difer- 
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ence in character having been drawn from the teeth of th 

the same species. I ought to remind you that this EN —— ace 
discoverer, ‘in 1833, of the Indian Herculaneum or buried town near Behat 

north of Seharunpore, whieh he found seventeen feet below the surface of the 
— ^ ape rican the ee of the Doab Canal*. 

* Bu ought more particularly to invite your nttention to the i | 

Dr. FArcowEn and Captain CAvTLEY on the Sivatherium, a new vnd dé — 
species of mammalia, which they have minutely described and figured, offering at 
the same time many profound speculations on its probable anatomical relations. 
The characters of this genus are drawn from a head almost cognplete, found at 
first enveloped in a mass of hard stone, which had lain os a boulder in a water- 
course, but after much labour the covering of stone was successfully removed 

and the huge head now stands out with its two horns in relief, the nasal bones 
being projected in a free arch, and the molars on both sides of the jaw being 
singularly perfect. This individual must have approached the elephant in size. 
The genus Sivatherium, say the authors, is the more igteresting, as helping to 
fill up the important blank which has always intervened between the ruminant 
aud pachydermatous quadrupeds, for it combines the teeth and horns of a rümi- 
nant, with the lip, face, and probably proboscis of a pachyderm. They also 
observe, that the extinct mammiferous genera of Cuvier were all confined to the 
Pachydermata, and no remarkable deviation from existing types bud been noticed 
by him among fossil ruminants, whereas the Sivatherium holds a perfectly isolat- 


ed position, like the giraffe and the camels, being widely remote from any 
other type!” 


Resolved, that due acknowledgments be addressed to the Geological 


Soci Y for their conrtesy in entrusting the Asiatic Society with the hono- 
rary dils awarded to two of their associates, and that they be imme- 


diately forwarded with appro) wiate congratulations to Seháranpur. 
The Right Honorable Lord Aucktann, Patron, addressed to the Socie- 
ty 's attention the following communication just received from the Ro क 
siatic Society, confident that the Society would omit no means of giving 
effect to the objects with which they had been forwarded. 


‘* The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 14, Grafíon Street, 
Bond Street; ५९ 


My 1,017, London, 11th of May, 1837. 


The Committee of Agriculture and Cemmerce of this Society, having had 
before them certain specimens of Lichens used in glyeivg, aud being informed 
that several species are now employed in India for that purpose, and that many 
more would probably be elicited by a close investigation, and an accurate know- 
ledge of the requirements of the trade, which has been much checked $ the 
short supply, and high price of the best sorts used, I am requested by the Com- 
mittee to transmit to your Lordship the accompanying specimens of Lichens, 
with bottles of the ammoniacal liquor used in extracting the color, and of the 
extracted color; aud to enclose fifty copies of the first day's p 





roceedings of the 
Committee, which contain directions for ascertaining the "Tam useful sorts of 
Lichens, and for using the liquor as a test of their quality. I a also requested 
to solicit that such measures may be adopted as may appear to your Lordship 
to be expedient to diffuse amongst those to whom it is likely to be useful sucü 
an acquaintancewith the subject as muy tend to advance the views of the Com- 
Acaba Committee are impressed with the conviction that their views one asy 
ral utility are fully shared by your Lordship, they feel it unnecessary ००४९ 20y, १ 
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apology for the trouble which may be occasioned in furthering a measdre chlcuü- ^ 
laca to lead to the improvement of our commerce, and to be of general avid के” 
rct I have the honor to be, -— 
| &c. ke. oo 
H. HARKNESS, Secretary. — 


To the Right Honorable Lord Avo LAND, G. C. B., Governor-General of Indig.'" " 
M Fs ViscEE's specimens, deposited in the museum, are labelled as follows : 


ले 


| | iy Value per ton. Val er ton. 
* lk. Canary — >>> £250 to 350 | 10. Canary rock moss, ... . 80 to 90 
2. Cape de Verde काळ... 200 to 300 | 11, Sardinian ditto, ........ 70 to 90 


3. West Island ditto,.... 150 to 230 | 12. Pustulatus ditto, ...... 20 to 40. 
4. Madeira ditto, + 100 to 150 | 13. 'Tartarous moss, ........ 20 to 40 
So Africa ditto, ........ 80 to 130|21. Useless lichen, liable to be wi 


— 6. South America do. ..  80to 120 mistaken for Nos......... lor9 ^ 
7. Sardinian ditto, .. ss Oto 45 | 22. Lichen valueless ditto,.. 12 
8. Capeof Good Hope do. 20 23. Bad canary moss ditto, .. 10 


9. English ditto, ss »+ 5% no value, 


"i The Good has a nearly white powder on its surface, towards the centre ; 
the under surface is of a gray color, and is not hairy; if wetted it. does not 
turn M an Orange color; its edges are flat and thin. * 

“LA ng Ded Las no mealy white powder on its surface; its under side is hairy, 2 
and blacker than the good ; its edges are usually more or less knobbed, and on 
being wetted it generally becomes of an orange color. | 

I! No. 24, contains a mixed sample of good and bad, which has been wetted 
with water. — m mU 

"The useless mosses greatly outnumber the useful, and vary from each other, - 
in some instances, by such slight shades of difference, that the above specimens 

of them cau serve little more than to call minute attention to the subject. A 
+ (est, fox a Giscoxery of color is therefore necessary. 

PE La lake liquor ammoniæ, very much diluted with water, butstrong + 
endugh ‘to retain a powerfully-pungent smell—half-fill a phial bottle with the 
same, then add of the lichen (being broken up to a convenient size), so much 
as will lightly fill up the liquor, so that the whole may be readily stirred about, 
Care must be taken to leave at least one-third of the bottle for air, The bottle 
must be kept corked, but be frequently opened, and the contents stirred with a 
sig. sR color will begin to exhibit itself in a few hours, and the ,, 

~ more rapidly in proportion to the warmth of the place in which it is kept; " 
but tlie eet "should not exceed 130? Fahsenli. A-piece of white silk peed near 
AT se of the fluid will shgw the color before it would otherwise be percep- ^^ 
tible This test will only serve to show where color exists, but will not develope ' 
it to its fullest extent. — | riot 
“ Localitier.—The good sorts are generally found in rocky or stony distriete, >= 
or where dry stone walls abound; in the neighbourhood. of the sea,—or if ७ 
distant from the sea, in places exposed to sea breezes. ‘he more valuable are = 
“met with in volcanic islands. My own experience has been principally in the = 
Canaries, where T find the more arid the situation, the better the quality of the => 
lichens, ° When the land is high and humid, tive useless sorts alone are met 
— ६ pe aces near the sea, there are only the good sorts; and there is 
generally a belt between the two, in which both good and bad are found on the ~- 
ne stones, and not unfrequently overrunning each other. d Gs 
There is with the samples a small bottle of ammonincal liquor, of the strength ~” 
suited for test : and also a small bottle of the color to be produced.” , — 
om axes "Ent: ar = ù dts 
— ved, that five cop ies of the ** Proceedings’ be communicated to the. 
Society ; and that others he sent to any members of the Society 
in a position to collect specimens of Indiun mosses for trial and 


nhome. — vegi “eats रैक गज Hm — — ek oc 3» 
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> 
Report of the Committee of Papers on the Museum reference of the 614 Sept. 1837. 

The question submitted to our consideration on the present occasion is, simply, 
how we may best dispose of the Government grant of 200 rupees per mensem, < 
(which it has been resolved to accept,) towards the maintenance and improvement 
of the Society's museum? Whether a successor to Dr. PEARSON shall be ap- 
pointed, or any other moie of superintendence adopted ? 

The following considerations have induced uso recommend that the Curator- i 
ship shall not be filled up for tbe present. 

The objects that had accumulated in the museum prior to Dr. Pearson's 
nomination having been once arranged by him, there will evidently be little to 
employ a successor, unless additions could be made on an enlarged scale through 
purchase or otherwise, for which sufficient funds do not exist. 

On the other hand, by employing the money now granted us in purchasing and 
collecting specimens for the due preservation of which our present establishment 
is sufficient, we shnll in a year or two have amassed materials to give fall occu- 
pation te a professional superintendent, whom we my then appoint on our 

+ former scale, should not the Government at home io the mean time place the 
museum on a more comprehensive footing. We therefore propose that the 200 
rupees be carried to the general account, and that in consideration of this acces- 
sion to our resources, opportunities be sought of adding to our museum by 
purchase; and of promoting physical or antiquarian research by such other means 
as may present themselves from time totime. We would in the mean time place 
the museum under a special Committee of three annual members subject to re- 
election, as in the Committee of Papers, and three ex-officio members, viz. one 
vice-president, the secretary and the librarian, We would further suggest — 

That this Committee should bold meetings at the rooms not less than once in 
the week ; that their orders should be carried into effect, and their proceedings 
recorded by tbe Secretary as in the Committee of Papers; and that all expenditure 
should require audit from the latter Committee with exception of the ordinary 


contingent, which may be fixed at 100 rupees per mensem. 4 
That this Committee shonld give in an snnual report of the progress of the : 
museum, at tbe anniversary meeting in January, and that they should be entrust- E 


ed with a general discretion for the disposal and exchange of duplicate speci - 
mens forthe benefit of the museum. 


For the Committee of Papers, 


Asiatic Society's Rooms, J, Puinser, Secretary. 


Proposed by the Chairman, seconded by Mr. CRACROFT, and resolved, 
That the Report be adopted in all fts provisions ; and that three gentle- 
men be elected to act with the Secretary and lebrarian iss Committee for 
su RNS the museum. 
r. CORBYN E wke at some length in favor of renewing the curator’s 
appointment. He concluded by moving the postponement of the question 





tila better meeting could be assembled, which was negatived. 
STe ie then 20601, by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. € anil re. . re | 
‘solved, that Mr. WILLIAM Cnacnorr, Dr. G. Evans, and Dr. MoCrELrLAND, 
be requested to act as the museum Committee. : S 5 


- Dr. Evans and Mr. CkAcRorT being present signified their acceptance of the 


A 


© office. | 
P E * Library. » 
3 following ing works were presented on the part of the Royal Academy 
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pee a collection of drawings (lithographed for 
n Statues and antiquities, by M. P. Lacour, Member of the 


| member of the Ins 
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Procés-verbal des séances publique de l' Academie Royale des Sciences, Belles- 
lettres et nrts de Bordeaux, 1836. 


हर.  Onthe part of the authors. ५ 
Institutiones lingüm Pracritice, by Dr. CHRISTIANUS Lassen, Professor at 
Bonn ; 2 fasciculi. . 


Die altpersischen keil-inschejften von Persepolis, entzifferund des alphabets 
und erklärung des Inhalts, von Dr. CHRISTIAN LASSEN 
Analysis and Review of the Ricardo, or new school of political economy, by 
न Major W. H. SEEMAN. 
Polymetrical tables prepared for the use of the Post Office—by Captain T. 
Taylor, Madras Cavalry. " 


On the part of the Societies. 


x Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XVII. 
| Journal of the Procegdings of do. Nos, 1, 2, 3 
Journal Asiatique Nos. 7, 8 new series, of the Asiatic Society of Paris z 
Lardner's Steam Communication vid the Red Sea, reprinted in Calcutta—ty the 
Steam Commiltee, 
Meteorological Register, from the Surveyor General. 


From the booksellers. 
Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia—Ireland, vol. II. 


Antiquities, Literature. 


[Brought forward from the adjourned meeting of the 4th October.) 


Major Pew forwarded the promised facsimile of the inscription on the 
broken Delhi Lát, now in Mr. Fraser's grounds : 


+ The secretary stated that though much mutilated there was not a letter in this 
"facsimile of which he could not assign the exact counterpart in the Ferozlit. It 
had enabled him to correct a few but very few readings iu the translated version 
while it confirmed some that had been deemed doubtful 


Read a letter from Captain A. Burnes, dated Camp, Duha on the river of 
Cabul, 5th September, forwarding 


No. 1. The facsimile ofthe Sanskrit inscription at Hind 20 miles above Atlok 
-all to in M. Court's memoir on Taxila (Journ. V. 482). The original is 
‘lodged at Peshawar awaiting the Socigty's orders as to its disposal, 
| No Inscription under a broken idol at Hind 
Nos. 3, 4. Figures on Marble and stone fragments at the same place. 
No. 5. A view of the Khyber tope, not yet opened 
‘No.6. A mineral resinous jet from the Khattak country south of Peshawar, 


[See notice and plates of the inscription.] 


— Esq. C. S. forwarded copy of a Sanskrit inscrip- 
deposited in a temple at M u/taye near the source of 










ब. . MaNaAroN Om 
tian on iis pla 
t fh river. 
SE [See the present number, page 869 ] 
wm XX LAT 


` 

ALEXANDER Burn, transmitted facsimiles of the contents of two 
cop दक platon found in the town of Kaira (Gujerat) in the same character . 
deci ARA ered by Mr. WarnEN in 1835. Jj 














They ate also to the Siládifya dynasty, but ns Dr. Burn has offered to 

b send the plates themselves it will be better to await their arrival before attempt- 
dug to read their contents. ih 

Baboo Conoyrar ‘Tacore sent for tg up in th to the society a copper- 
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Report of the Committee of Papers on the Museum reference of the 6(h Sept. 1837. 

The question submitted to our consideration on the present occasion is, simply, 
how — best dispose of the Government grant of 200 rupees per mensem, 
(which it has been resolved to accept,) towards the maintenance aud improvement 
of the Society's museum? Whether a successor to Dr. PgAnsow shall be ap- 
pointed, or any other mode of superintendence adopted ? 

The following considerations have induced us go recommend that the Curator- 
ship shall not be filled up for the present. 

The objects thut had accumulated in the museum prior to Dr. Pearson's 
nomination having been once arranged by him, there will evigently be little to 





— 
employ a successor, unless additions could be made on an enlarged scale through 
purchase or otherwise, for which sufficient fonds do not exist. 

On the other hand, by employing the money now granted us in purchasing and 
collecting specimens for the due preservation of which our present establishment 
is sufficient, we shall in a year or two have amassed materials to give full occu- ~ 


pation te a professional superintendent, whom we may then appoint on our 
. former seule, should not the Government at home in the mean time place the 
Museum on a more comprehensive footing. We therefore propose that the 200 
rupees be carried to the general account, and that in consideration of this acces- 
sion to our resources, opportunities be sought of adding to our museum by 
purchase; and of promoting physical or antiquarian research by such other means 
as may present themselves from time to time. We would in the mean time place 
the museum under a special Committee of three annual members subject to re- 
election, as in the Committee of Papers, and three ex-officio members, viz. one 
vice-president, the secretary and the librarian. We would further suggest— 

That this Committee should bold meetings at the rooms not less than once in 
the week; that tbeir orders should be carried into effect, and their proceedings 
recorded by the Secretary as in the Committee of Papers; and that all expenditure 
should require audit from the latter Committee with exception of the ordinary 
contingent, which may be fixed at 100 rupees per mensem. 

That this Committee should give in an annual report of the progress of the 
museum, at the anniversary mecting in January, and that they should be entrust- 
ed with a general discretion for the disposal and exchange of duplicate speci- 
mens for the benefit of the museum. 

For the Committee of Papers, 
Asiatic Society's Rooms, J. Painser, Secretary. 
20th Sept. 1537. १ 


Proposed by the Chairman, seconded by Mr. CRACROFT, and resolved, 

That the Report be adopted in all Ns provisions ; and that three gentle- 
men be elected to act with the Secretary and lebrarian asa Committee for 
su Pes nen यक the museum. 

r. CORBYN & ke at some length in favor of renewing the curator's 
appointment. e concluded by moving the postponement of the question 
until a better meeting could be assembled, which was negatived. 

Tt was then moved by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. 
“solved, that Mr. WILLIAM CRACROFT, Dr. G. Evans, and Dr. Mol 
be requested to act as the museum Committee. ~ 


Dr. Evans and Mr. Cnacrorr being present signified their acceptance of the 
^n ~ office. 
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Procès-verbal des séances publique de 1" Academic Royale des Sciences, Belles- 
lettres et arts de Bordeaux, 1836 


A ^ Onthe part of the authors. e 


Institutiones lingus Pracritice, by Dr. CHRISTIANUS Lassen, Professor at 
Bonn ; 2 fasciculi 

Die altpersischen keil-inschràften von Persepolis, entzifferund des alphabets 
und erklärung des Inhalts, von Dr. CHRISTIAN Lassen 

Analysis and Review of the Ricardo, or new school of political economy, by 

Major W. H. S&K&EMAN 

Polymetrical tables prepared for the use of the Post Office—by Captain T 

Taylor, Madras Cavairy 


On the part of the Societies 


“t Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XVII 
Journal of the Procegdings of do. Nos, 1, 2, 3 
Journal Asiatique Nos. 7, B new series, of the Asiatic Society of Paris 
Lardner’s Steam Communication via the Red Ses, reprinted in Calcutta—by the 
Steam Committee 
Meteorological Register, from the Surveyor General. 


From the booksellers. 
Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia—Ireland, vol. TI. 





Antiquities, Literature. 


(Brought forward from the adjourned meeting of the 4th October.) 


Major Pew forwarded the promised facsimile of the inscription on the 
broken Delhi Lat, now in Mr. Fraser's grounds , 


+ The secretary stated that though much mutilated there was not a letter in this 
facsimile of which he could not assign the exact counterpart in the Feroz lát. It 
had enabled him to correct a few but very few readings iu the translated version 
while it confirmed some that had been deemed doubtful 


Read a letter from Captain A. BunRNEs, dated Camp, Duha on the river of 
Cabul, 5th September, forwarding 


No. 1. The facsimile ofthe Sanskrit inscription at /7índ 20 miles above Allok 
to in M. Court's memoir on Taxila (Journ. V, 482). The original is 
at Peshawar awaiting the Socigty's orders as to its disposal 


UNS 


क 






2. Inscription under a broken idol at Hand. 

5,4. Figures on marble and stone fragments at the same place. 

No. 5. A view of the Khyber tope, not yet opened 

No. 6. <A mineral resinous jet from the Khattak country south of Peshawar. 
[See notice and plates of the inscription.) 


3 | MANATON Ommuannex, Esq. C. S. forwarded copy of a Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion on three plates deposited in a temple at J/u/(aye near the source of 


the T'apti river, 
[See the present number, page 869.] 
umm o *- 


Dr EXANDER Burn, transmitted facsimiles of the contents of two 
copper-plates found in the town of Kuira (Gujerat) in the same character 
as hiss Spa ud by Mr. WarnEN in 1835 

“They relate also to the Sildditya dynasty, but as Dr. Burn has offered to 

send the plates themselves it will be better to await their arrival before attempt- 

— $ug to read their contents. i z 

^— Baboo CowovrLar ‘Tacore sent for exhibition to the society a copper- 
pint in excellent preservation lately dug up in the chur land of a Zemin- 


belonging 
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This grant, which is now being transcribed gives an additional name to the 
list of the Belá? Sena dynasty of Gaur. | 


b. 
4 


A letter was read from T. Crurca, Esg, dated Singapur, 15th August, 


1837, presenting to the Society specimens of some ancient tin coins dis- 
covered up at that place. 


These coins hardly nppear to be of grout antiquity. They have a lion on one side 
crest-fashion, typical doubtless of the name of the settlement Sinhapur, the city of 
the lion ; and on the reverse what may be intended for न 3० in Or n sceptre, 
Théy are of tin and in high relief, and rough on'the edges.» A t 800 of them 
were dug up by a party of convicts in making.a road five miles from the town. 
The earthen vessel containing them had apparently Dee lazed and was'of a 


very common shape. it was buried about two fect iu marshy ground in a spot 
until recently covered with dense jungle. 


Dr. Fo€axron presented some Scandinavian antiquities of copper and 
-briiss,—a knife, an arrow head, pincers and a key. : 


v 
u They are from different Danish provinces, and were extracted by myself 
[oe urns containing bones and shes of the dead, which the heathen 
a navit used to deposit in huge tumuli. Antiquarians date them dbout 400 of 
hristian era. The key is similar to that used by the Chinese.'' 





The Rev. Dr. 31.1, presented two stone slabs for the museum, which 


had been last year brought to him from the west of India and the Red Sea 
by Captain Rocue. | 


u No. 1 is an armorial shield, taken from the principal altar in a ruined Portu. 
guese church on the top of Trombay hill, Salsette island, one of the first Portu- 
Fag poris settlements. The date of the slab was broken off on removal down the hill. 
ds were to the purport, ** Glory to God, 1644." 
— © The other stone was brought by an officer of the Indian Navy from the Red 
Sea; it was found in odt of the numerous ruined cities on the Eygptian shore ; it 
Seas supposed to be a grave-stone upwards of 300 years 9ld.''—(See drawing and 
note in the present number.) "(re t >. #< 3 


à 





s के 


"e ७ Lr 3 | 
Mr. W. H. WarnEN forwarded on the part of Lieut. Posrans, an account 
of the Jain temple at Bddrasiv, and the ruins of Badranugari in the pyro- 
vince of Cutch, with drawing of the imgze and plan of the temple. EUG 


elements of Euclid into Sanskrit in the time of r&já SiwarSJava 8135 of 
& — Jaipur in 1699, called the Rekha ganita. 
` J 





Bis [ Will be published in next month's Journal.] , r 


mak "Colonel Sracy drew attention tox coin lately procured th him from the 
Sy “Panjab, uniting the type of the Indo.Scythic series with that of the Indo- 
* Musalmani's of Kaikobdd, — . , | t 






Tors s granted — 
ndage to be there 


Mr. T. WILKINSON brought to the Society's notice à translation of the 
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> These Journals contain. minute and beautifully executed drawings of all the 
Epo sid sta inet * m. his route, with all the information on every 
>. Subject he was enabled to r s visit to HAobanesw dt 
(C50 hills have formed the * of Soe rite memoirs. पट: ०५० 5 5 


Sih trior dit Fasc Rr | "ez! 


Physical 
Mr — Mawerrs sented on the part of the Right Honorabl n 
the he Shon freni Ships Pied > yof Dr. Ricwarvson’s journal of his late visit 


in Moulmein, in two parts, 


m 
T यहीं 













SRDINS presented 7th Report and Resumé of Meteorolo- 
gical observations made by the Natural History Society of the Mauritius. 
Dr. W. Brnasn gave a note on Mr. Hopason’s description of the Nipat 
woodpeckers. — -> 
* Colonel McLeop brought to the meeting several nrore fragments of 


fossil bone from the fort boring now at 423 feet. d 


One a small caudal vertebra of a lacerta animal > the rest testudinous The 
Le pebbles afd quartz and felspar gravel accompanying them are increasing 
size and bear the appearance of having been rolled 





i ^s mbi 
. + Mr. C. B. GnEENLAw presented on the part of Mr. ALFRED Bonn, 


ter Attendant At Balasore, a series of tide registers at Bulrdmghart án 
for the year, 1834 

Read i letter from Dr. T. Cantor, presenting a catalogue of serpents 
‘and fish in the Society’s museum 

Resolved that especial thanks be returned to Dr. Casron for the valu- 
service he has rendered to the Society in arranging und classifying - 


objects. sh 


"S E TM roposed taking advantage of Dr. CAsTon's departure foc B 
1m by the Perfect, to request his kindness in conveying a case of thé वमी. | 
—* the Society's collection of snakes for preseufation to the museum of 
the orable Compiny. gor 73 
- He would also recommend that one of the elephants and rhinoceros’ skulls 
should be entrusted to Dr. CANTOR with a view of presentatión to any museum 
whence he may be able to obtain in-exchange some osteological specimens for our 
"museum, not proeurable in India 5 
aie r. CANTOR had kindly undertaken to convey a^ series of our fluviatile shells 
*.. "i rofessor Vo pum Busom of Bremen and other parcels for the continent, 
ad These recommendations were adopted. - | : 


The ie ea retary obtained sanction for purchase of 31 objects of natural 
pared by M. Monrerro and varnished—at 31 rupees. ^ 
HAW, Sri offi s of the Ernaad presented a tetradon, a remosa, and 
some insects from the Persian Gulf. 
——— oCosn — the skeleton of a Tapir which he had commis- 
ücca. — HOOP > TES 


The skeleton had unfortunately been ruined by aa unskilful hand—the whole 
imal been chapped up butcher-wise to be packed in a cask—in spirits— 
t the hea es were uninjured, © 


ng letter from Lieut. Tnowas Hurrow, 37th N. I 
ms * passer” 4th September. | 


biog = ^ Simla, 27th August, 1837% 
े | " 
6+ ni LY of the Scientific "iim of Europe, is turned to 


fossilists in the Sub.Himálayan ranges, it may not 
me, to suggest that the discovery made some years 
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OS m 
ce by the lats Dr. Gerarn in the Spitf valley, and other p in the interior 
of these mountains might advanttgedusly be followed up, by farther and more 
~ complete research. ® AENA : 
i. Little, save the existence of these fossil®beds has hitherto been noted, and 
the rigorous climate in which they are found, renders it more than probhble that 
few if any subsequent travellers will be inclined to Venture into those inhospita- 
d ble regions, where the Thermometer, in them ome oft October, stood, in the 
orning, (as noted in the Dr.'s memoranda), E | ; 


+ 












iii. | १ 15°, and even 10°, 
कु । Through the liberality of Captain P. GERARD residi WE | niga | have had. an 
m opportunity of perusing the Dr.'s memoranda, and a im of o kn | t research in 
the localities he notes down, would give to science some Ss e additional in- 
formation on the subject of these interesting deposits of Ae buntediluvinn world. 
Subsequent to Dr. GERARD's discovery,—and wholly dependent on that gentie- 
man for his iuformation,— M. Jacavemont I believe visited the valley of the 
Spilij—but whether he succeeded in penetrating to the fossil loc 
poa. the rizours of the climate, is unknown. . 
Shall We, however, allow the riches of our dominions tà be brought to light and 
reaped by Foreign Societies? e 
They dena out travellers to glean in the cause of science, through every clime, 
while weulone, the richest nation of them all, sit idly by and watch their progress. 
I had contemplated an expedition to Spifi, this year, but straitened circum- 
stances and family affairs, have obliged me with reluctance to relinguish the 
| undertaking. A 
Should the Society deem the Dr.'s discovery worthy of being followed up, 
I would humbly offer under their patronage to undertake the trip, the expences 
of which, if necessary, 1 would gladly share. A 
. In those climates the best and I may say only season for successful research 
would be during the summer months, i. e. from May until the eud of September 
or October, and I should calculate the monthly cost at about one hundred and 
ही ees (150 Rs.) | 
pi^ . GERARD notes the bed of marine fossils, or solid shell rock to be no less 
om an one mile in depth, while loose fossils of various species were lying about on 
e sammis of the ridges at an altitude of 16,000 ft. above the sea, 
He had, at the time of this discovery, no leisure to prosecute research E p the 
.. ७ season Was far advanced, and his health too much impaired to admit of his 
7 exposing himself longer to the bittér eold which was fast sett pr do,—nor did 
the Drs pursuits or knowledge of the subject permit his makiog the most of 


wi iron very. . , 
- Other branches of the Natural History of these Hills, might at the same time 
— be pursued with advantage, and according tothe e memoranda, there are 
money Abject valae and interest in this depanetment*to be met with. - 
E Sho "the Sacitty be inclined to lend' a favorable ear to my suggestion, 
- mothing would pageants but the permission of the Governor General for my 
Re thom appointed tò the undertaking, aod from the anxiety His Lordship has ever 
iown, to forward Scientific Resa 1, little doubt need be entertained as to the 
if adlicited to that effect by the Asiatic Society. .. ° 
Re ached subject thus early im order that every. 





ality, or was 
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"the suecess(ul accomplishment of the undertaking. | 
— — ] hate the estis Arcs E हे 

| SS HOMES — 37th, Regt. N. I. 

To James PriNser, Esq. Sec. As. Soc. : ELIAS AE n 

Resolved, that the Society feels much indebted to Lieut. Hurrow for his 
disinterested proposal, and will have great pleasure in furth m ing his. plan 
for the thorough. exploration of the Spiti valley, nd ad. bou 
regions of the Himdlaya, by decis d one thousand at 
for this object, Pro —* enable Ege urne 
conditions suggeste himself, that | j^ nat 
: and fossil collected in the trip shall be deposited 
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Monsieur For TANIER, French. Consul at Bussora, forwarded under 


. e "s wun M b Adam, various objects of natural history 


1. Mineral 




















from the island of Ormus. Shell conerete, or grès 






coquillier, fe usand selenitous sandstone and madreporite =e 
. 2. Zoophy id snakes of several species from Bussora ; also a curious 
stellion or ga (hemidactilam tifetilcia ) with n note description of them 
Mr. D. Moa )resented s of rock specimens from the Sutpora ° | 
range comme ang ith Seoni hopara—the specimens are numbered with — 
reference to ७७. the district accompanying टे... 


Dr. McCrELDEAND submitted. à descriptive catalogue of the zoological 
specimens coll i himself in the late tour in Assam, together with 
copies of his ornithological drawings, of which the originals, about 130 in 

^ number, have been transmitted through Government to the Hon'ble Court 
of Directors,  . 

‘The fossils presentfa by Mr. W. Dawe ofthe Delhi Canal Establishment 
had arrived and were much admired. The following is the list of them 
furnished by Mr. Dawe, 


> No. of | 
Specimen Name? of Specimens ar supposed to be 
l A tortoise, (a very perfect specimen of trionyx.) 
2 A fragment of humerus of Mastodon 
3 A -ditto of tusk of ditto * 
4 toB Fragments of jaws of the Mastodon | 
9, 10 Vertebra of the Sivatherium., 
dd et meo». ' 
2. 712 ht lower jaw of the elephant 
M 10 7 ळी * óf the —— the lower maimed. 
L 14 Fragment of the femur of the elephant 
15 Ditto horn of a deer ` 
- 16 Ditto horm of a buffalo 
17 Ditto horn of a bullock 
18 Ditto rib of the Mastodon. 
^19 Ditto upper jaw of the crocodile 1 
ln... 20 Ditto jaw of a small deer, » i ct 
21, 22, 23 Ditto of bones not recognized | 
724 Ditto lower half head of tlie Dipgopot n (very perfec 
^en Ditto upper half head of Wie rhinoceros. , ~ 

























Ditto lower jaw of the hog. | | mes ¢ 
—97 des Ditto ditto of the Sivatherium "ऊँ : on 
* 2095 6 ditto of the bear* see ARN i 
IPS . ५ o tusk of tn hippopotamus. ; * De Va 
. »80 Ditto ditto of the ditto, em “४ — 
p 31. A tootlr of the crocodile, "e = : "i 
-32 —— jaw of a shark (supposed to be.) PEE. a 
ec NOS Wor containing riehe T l ' | iu 
534 A small containing right half of lower jaw hippopotamus 
| A dissimilis (vide Journal, No. 55 and note page 
i — -A packet containing an assortment of 
16 Asn edto be a species of with a portion of bitumen. 
z art of the head of ruminant, i 


w of small elephant. — 
d ulna, carpul bones attached, of Mastodon. 
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toa new auimal at least, it bas not yet been identifi- 
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I— Journal of a Trip to the Burenda Pass in 1836. By Lieut. Tuomas 
HurroN, 37th Regiment, Native Infantry 
. On the 22nd of September, 1836, I started from Sim/a, which 
० 


averages an elevation of 7,200 feet above sea level, in company with 
a small party of friends, on a trip to the Burenda Pass, with the in- 


1 tention of crossing’ into /Candwar.. The road from Simla to the top of 
Mahdssi, is a pretty steep ascent for nearly the whole way, but the 
scenery, particularly in the forest, is very beautiful and reminds one 


~ much of the grounds around a gentleman's country seat at home. 


Several species of pines and thorny-leafed oaks, intermixed with 
large. plane trees and various others, compose the forest. Black cur- 
rant bushes and raspberries, both yellow and red, are plentiful, as 
also the blackberry or bramble. The fruit ‘of the former is much 
sought after by the residents at Sim/a, to make preserves with; wild 


strawberries are also abundant and richly flavoured 


es*.” ‘The black-veined white 





and man “cabbage butte rflies 





belonging to the Genus Polyommatus 
हे * See notes at the end 





Flowers*' of various kinds are scattered over the more open parts 
of the forest, and flitting over them may be seen numerous butter- 
flies, many of which are common to Britain and continental Europe. 
Among others I recognised and captured the beautiful ‘ swallow- 
tail'd'* sand.‘ tortoise-shell' butterflies* ;—the caterpillar of the lat- 

' fer, being the same as that of Europe, and like it feeding on the nettle 

The inted lady’ is also abundant, as well as the large 


among the most numerous, and many of the beautiful little species 







— _ Large tracts of the forest of the Muhdssu have of late years been 
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‘Here also beneath the decaying trank of fallen trees T discovered 
m abundance some new species of land snails* belonging to the 
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genera, namna, and bulimus. : & Sma 
Pheasants are plentiful down the Khads, but it is hard work hu 
ing for them. JN ak 2 


The plass or pucras pheasant and another bird called, the वा) 
phensant, are the commonest, but the mondi? is tg be met with ~ 
towards the latter end of autumn and during thé Winter season, as 
also the woodcock* ; indeed one of the latter birds, I saw flüshed in 
the month of August, and a brace were seen at Simla this year in 
November. * Mini 
aW ld hogs are abundant in the deep glens, where they shelter 
themselves all day, and at night sally forth to regale on the grain | 
fields, much to the annoyance of the farmers ;—they also visit the WE. 
higher and more open parts of the forest where they turn up the | 
ground in scarch of aromatic roots, &c. $ti hen 

Bears*, too, are numerous in the rocky glens, arriving from the 
colder parts of the hills in the autumn and staying during the winter 
—retiring again to the interior about April, as the weather becomes 
hotter. -~ 7 Bru 

Besides these, many other animals are inhabitants of this forest 
such as the leopard®, leopard cat®, the hill fox*, and troops of lun- 
 goors?, as also the musk deer" and flying squirrel. == ~ 

The former animal is seldom seen except at night when it prowls 
about the sheep-folds, and is often as much the terror and pest of the 
poor highland villagers, as the more formidable tiger is to the inhabi- 
tants of the plains. 209 “HOGS aids 
—— At Simla where the leopard is by no means scarce, it is necessary 
at nightfall to shut up the dogs, or they would, invariably sooner or 
later, as indeed numbers do, fall victims to the voracity of this prowl- 
ing savage. Even in open day, dogs are frequently snatched up by 
this animal when hunting along the wooded banks, only “few yards 
from their masters. Instances are even on record of their entering 
houses at night when the doors have been incautiously left open. ~ 





213 7 r, 
























cleared for the purpose of planting potatoes, which thrive well on 
 sloping grounds and nre cultivnted to a great extent "E ies 
being annually sent to the plains forsale, — —— mui शो | ome 
_ The magnificent timber which once abounded here is fast falling 
beneath the woodman $ axe, and itis ti — 
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so much vaunted beauty of this. forest, will have passed away. ~ The 
demand for good timber, for the purposes of building, since Simla 
became a resort for invalids, has been so great, that the needy and 
money-loving Ranas, have turned the gigantic beauties of the forest, 
to account, and many places are beginning to look quite bare and 
naked from the constant drain upon them. . 

-It is more. than probable, if this destruction continues, that in a few 
years the forest will be ruined; for it is a curious and melancholy 
fact, that but very few young trees are springing up to supply the 
हैं places of the parent stock. | 
n Many fine trees are also destroyed by the practice of setting fire to 

the jangal grass, for the turpentine which exudes so plentifally from - 

. the pine.trees, immediately takes fire and the bark of the tree is de: 
-  stroyed at the base. The consequence is that rain finds a lodgmentand 
rots the outer wcod, which having become soft is immediately disco- 
vered and attacked by insects, and the tree in a short time withers and 
falls. Hundreds of these trees as also many fine oaks are to be seen in 
every stage of disease, both standing and fallen, and almost all arising 
in the first instance from the fire having injured or destroved the bark 
around the base.. r N20 

In this stage, stage-beetles’, capricorn beetles* and also the click 
beetles* whose — nourished in decaying trees, are all busy in 
completing what the fire has commenced, and even a species of snail* 
contributes. much to the ultimate ruin of the sturdy oak by boring 
into every hole and crevice and reducing the fibre of the wood to the 
consistency of moist sawdust. > Ag 
— upon such trees that.the woodpeckers, in search of insects 
within, bore innumerable holes, and although they are labouring with 
the laudable intent of destroying the hidden foe, yet they also in no 
small degree hasten the decay of the wood, by boring so many fresh 
 julets for the rain and snow, arte 
~ It must be remembered however, that these much abused birds 
never attack a sound and healthy tree, and their share in the dé. 
struction of a decaying one, may be forgiven, on the certainty 
of its | being destroyed even without their aid, by the insects already 





— 





within it. . — “aw ooi 
- The highest peak. of. Mahíssi is 9140 feet above the level of the 
sea; but the Devt temple, past which the road runs, is only 9078 
feet, after which the road gradually descends for about two miles 
through the forest to Fágú,; where there is a small bungalow of one 
fu^ 5*2 P E —— 
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room, belonging to government, and which 18 the usual halting-place 

for travellers, being about twelve miles from Simta..... mi- beret ei | 
The elevation:of the bungalow is 8040 feet. — foot dpi Ht K 





From this place a road branches off through the Jubal country 
towards the Chor mountain, which is one of the lions usually. visited 
by travellers, and attains an elevation of 12,149 feet. The road 
across the hills to Masirí also lies in the same direction | A 
At Figud we halted one day and on the 24th September pursued 
our march towards Mattiána, which is the second stage from Simla 
to the cantonment of Ko/garh, and where there is another small 
bungalow of one room. Elevation 8070 feet 

"The grassy hills between Fdgi and Mattidna produce during. the 
rains, immense quantities of a species of orchis, called by. the natives 
“salep misrá" the roots of which are sometimes collected and 
dried, and afterwards brought to Simlu or sent to the plains-for sale 
If care and culture were bestowed upon these plants:and the drying 
of the roots properly attended to, why might not thé hill plant equal 
the famous Persian and Turkish salep misrt, which is now sold at 
such high prices as almost to preclude the possibility of using it?) 
The hill. plant grows at Simla and is pretty generally diffuséd over! 
the interior, and as it may be had in almost any quantities, an im-- 
portant and nourishing addition to the dict of infants) and invalids» 
might be furnished at a reasonable and even cheap rates sooo) wio | 

“The road from Fugu is seen for miles running along the side ठ a. 
bare hill, which on one side shuts out the view, while on the other- 
are deep glens with here and there a few houses. It is a long’ and. 
dreary march of about 14 miles, and as the party I was with were 
keen sportsmen, we agreed to breakfast at a wood about half-way, and 
threewmiles beyond the old fort of Theog, which stands on an eminence 
near the rond aud is 8013 feet above the sea. | d$ क) .Q9bsudds 

-After breakfast we beat the forest for game and found a musk deer" 
aud.some plass pheasants, as also the lill partridge and the shikari 
ofthe party brought hu some ckicórs*. ban ims? nb ho die eS doa 

f "Phe whole of this day we walked-onJeisurely down the Ahads for the: 
two-fold: purpose of finding. game and avoiding the dreary road to 
Mattidna. | In the evening we came to our encamping ground in the o 
bed of the glen below Mattidna bungalow, on the-banks of à stream,» 
which wound. along among. the bluff rocks and thickly wooded hills; 
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here highly picturesque, de and e 
of feet high on either side, and» loth 
brushwood. ae 
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> Here we found that beautiful little flower, parochetus communis, 
figured in Rovrx's Illustrations. It was growing in profusion among 
the damp rocks and caves on the banks of the stream. 1 have siiice 
found that it is common also at Simla 
In the morning just beforg daybreak on the 25th we heard the hill 
blackbirds singing very sweetly from the woods above us. The song 
is not unlike that of the European blackbird. -These beautiful birds 
commence singing about the middle of autumn and continue their 
songs throughout the winter and spring, after which they betake 
themselves to the interior, being autumnal and winter visitants rather 
than constant residents of the lower hills, although a few may be 
occasionally met with throughout the year. In- the winter season 
they are found as low down as the vale of Pinjore. 
~ At daybreak on the 26th September we ascended a very steep 
hill towards Ndgkunda, breakfasting about half-way, by the side of a 
hill:stream and then continuing our journey. On this road are plenty 
of chicores aud a few were shot by the party ) 
Ab Ndgkunda we found two gentlemen from Simla who had. come 
thus far to see the beauties of the interior before leaving India for 
home. [n consequence of this rencontre we halted a day and beat the 
wood for game. Some plass and khalij pheasants were killed, 
d a male musk deer was brought in by one of the shikari 
The bungalow at this place is larger than those of Fágá and 





Mattiána, possessing one large and two-small rooms, which afford 


very: comfortable accommodation to travellers. The elevation is 
9016 feet. . | - ach ITA 
The scenery from this place is very beautiful aysi 
‘Phe cantonment of Kotgarh is scen in a slope in the distance; and is 
much lower than ANégkunda, and. surrounded by mountains of every 
shade, from the deepest forest green, to the bare and barren - rock; 
while, the long line of eternal snows towers fav above them all in the 
back: ground... In the khads below the bungalow we found several: 
nut trees with fruit on them, and very similar to filberts in  appear- 
ance, but all were rotten, and judging from the number of nuts strewed 
upon the ground, all. of which were likewise rotten and were the fruit 
of the preceding ‘year, P should be inclined to think that few ever) 
ripened! Dr. GsRARD mentions having found them rotten in 1318. 
The nut tree here grows to a good size, and unlike the hazel bushes - 
of Europe, isreully a large tree, springing up some height before the. 
branches spread out, and the trunks of many exceeding a man's body - 
in he tallest trees must have been from 30 to 40 feet high 


at least. 
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Flowers of different kinds are here. abundant, every open space or 
grassy hill being studded with various colors; the anemone discol- 
parnassia nubicola, and potentilla pteropoda of 1१०५1६ are innus 
merable, while in the deep glens or khads, growing in damp vege 
table moulds, a beautiful white species of cypripedium is found, as also 
& very large white lilv, which grows to a height of 6 or 7 feet 
ere also we found a fruit resembling a wild quince, but growing 
on large trees, with leaves very similar to those of the nut trees. 
Another fruit was brought us, which in taste was something like 
the sloe, the stone somewhat resembling that of the little wild 
cherry of Britain. The tree is tall and at first sight resembles the 
cherry tree, but the fruit grows on the stalks ifi a different manner, 
being placed at unequal distances up a long straight stem. |. The hill. 
people call the tree jummoo, (Jam. नरक कर पेज. 
;.Xhese forests are also well stocked with splendid yew, trees and 
pines of enormous growth. The birch is said by travellers to grow, 
here also, but we were not fortunate enough to see any. |... ols i 
d On the afternoon of this day a shower of rain fell and the wind 
was very cold; the snow evidently falling fast over the snowy range 
which was very white. The sky black and threatening. 
On the 27th after breakfast we started from Ndgkunda and crossed 
the top of Hattá or W hart, a steep hill in the heighbourhood, about 
10,656 feet high. From the top of this mountain a splendid view 
opens upon the traveller, and some of the houses at. Simía are seen, 
while the snowy range, in its vast extent is laid open. | Here I took 
some fine specimens of gnails* of the genera nanina and dulimus, 
among the loose stones and ruins of the old Gurkha forts which crest. 
this 21 4 
is mountain. The shells of the former genus, far exceed in size, 
thos of the warmer hills of Mahássá. . Here, also, on the very.top of 
at pins,, found a solitary plant of mu/gedium manorhizum in flower; 
its roots firmly wedged in between the massiye. stones. jo.) no yu 
There are a few stone huts, on the top of this hill erected by/an 
as a temporary shooting box. . After resting awhile andienjoy- 


officer ,NMA 
Me the fine view, we went down the opposite side. of the mountain 





and w miles farther on brought us to our encamping. ground at a. 


lace « alled Bagie beneath & hill crowned with ithe ruins of an old 


p fort of that name, and a short distance above a village called Shail...) 


“Fr jm this age excellent coolies are procurable and we got all 
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nec supplies yery easily, the villagers coming into camp with 
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by fallen timber. In the open parts among 





lay, through a wood and was - 
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Beautiful flowers of different kinds and colors, gave å very pleasing . 
effect to the scene. At one part of the road, an otherwise bare rock 
was’ bedecked with numerous plants of mulgedium manorhizum of 
RovwvE. while in the first I gathered the golden flowers of “ corvi- 
sartia indicu." 

Here again European forms of butterflies presented themselves 
sporting among the flowers of the forest. The large tortoise-shell'* 
and “brimstone butterflies," were recognized, as also the ‘marbled 
white and two others which appear to be but varieties of the 
European insects argynnis aglaia and vanessa atalanta 

“Many others peculiar to these hills were also noticed 
‘Not finding ground to ride over during the latter part of this 
march some of the party sent back their ponies 

The distance travelled this day was about 192 miles, of which the 
first five or six were verv steep. The elevation of Bagie is 9084 
feet’; the village from which our supplies came is 7400 feet. 

Early on the morning of the 28th September we resumed our march 
and found the whole way beautifully varied with flowers, chieflv of a 
species resembling a blue China aster. The road or rather track lay 
sometimes through deep and shady woods, every now and then 
opening ‘out upon grassy hills, at other times leading up over rugged 
recks resembling steps, with scarcely room sufficient for our feet 
the scenery was indeed beautiful and grand by turns, one while pre- 
senting verdant meadows, thickly begemmed with flowers, and bounded 
by dark woods of various shades, at another time changing to dark 
and frowning rocks, towering high in wild confusion, like the ruins 
of some ancient and mighty castle of the fabled giants In shady 
places hoar frost was lyipg thick upon the grass. The path became 
at length so rugged and unfit for riding over, that we sent back the 
rest of our ponies and determined to perform the remainder of our 
trip on foot, which soon proved a case of necessity 
Ms breakfasted about half-way, on the side of a grassy hill, near a 
large: flock of sheep which were folded beneath a huge overhanging 
rock, und: gaarded by several fierce and powerful hill dogs. 
© Large flocks of sheep are pastured on these open patches, and as the 
pasture is consumed they are driven on to others, always tended by 
their -sagacious and watchful guardians the dogs, to whom indeed 
the ecare-of the flock is almost entirely trusted, the men lying idly 
by or knitting shoes and socks of worsted. When in want of a 
sheep or lamb we found great difficulty in inducing these people to 
part with one out of a flock of several hundreds; if we succeeded in 
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attaining one, it was always lame, sick or past breeding and only fit 
for our dogs 


a, 


The reason is, because the sheep are a great aud indeed their 
only source of profit, and are kept for the sake of the wool which is 
manufactured into blankets and coarse looges (1८७) and sold or bartered 
for other necessaries : 

After breakfast we again pursued our journey over similar ground, 
and at length halted on the side of another open grassy hill called by 
the guides Tútá, the village of Thar being far below us in the E 
khad. Supplies of grain, ghee and milk were easily procured 

On the side of this hill and along the latter part of the march since 
breakfast, plants of the wild iris were abundant and apparently of two a 
kinds: I say apparently, because I could only judge so, from the 
seeds, which differed not only in size and color, but grew somewhat 
differently, the largest seeds being close to the ground on a short stalk, 
and the smaller kind raised on a stalk of six or seven inches long 
The plants had long ceased to flower, as the seeds were ripe and 
falling. 

Some of these plants and seeds I collected and on my return to 
Simia, the former were planted and have this year (1837) put forth 

sautiful dark flowers of about half the size of the garden iris, and 
having the outer or hanging petals spotted with deep lilac, instead of 
being somewhat striated as in the cultivated plants at Simla: the 
whole flower is much darker. Whether known or not I leave 
botanists to decide. 

This place was the first good monaul ground we came to, and the 
sportsmen of our party shot severa] fine birds in the afternoon. It 
is a beautiful sight to see a cock monaul rise from the cover; he takes 
wing rapidly down the khad, uttering a loud and musical whistle 
which he quickly repeats during his descent, until he again alights 
They are very fond of perching themselves on the top of some bare 
rock or stone and thence surveying the ground around them. In the ^ 

morning and evening while feeding, it is difficult to get near them, 
they are wary birds, but the best time to get them is during the heat 
of the day when they are lazily reposing among the brushwood covers 
and are unwilling to rise, thus allowing you to come near enough to 
make pretty certain of bringing them down. Being strong birds 
they sometimes manage to carry away a good deal of shot. 

- A sportsman can generally tell wbether birds are in the neighbour- 
Roads, , by observing the holes which they make in the ground An. | search | 

ots and insects. It is a curious thing, that when the monaul is 
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kept in confinement the bill, from wanting the friction caused by 
digging in the ground, becomes very long and hooked 

One of the partv here shot a solitary snipe in a small patch of 
boggy ground near the camp. It is identical with that described by 
Mr. Hopoasow as the galinago solitaria of Nepál 

After breakfast on the 29th we started over very hilly ground and 
narrow brokem paths, guided by the shikárís of the party, and made 
a short march to a nameless place in the forest, on the side of a hill 
No village being near us, we were obliged to bring on supplies from 
the last halting ground. Wild iris again abundant 

To-day some mongauls and a young musk deer were shot. It has 
often been said that the musk deer is not eatable on account of the 
strong flavour of musk imparted to the flesh. We had the young deer 
dressed and all pronounced it to be excellent, and in my opinion, far 
surpassing any venison I have tasted in India. 

The young deer has no musk bag and therefore cannot be offensive, 
and the same must apply to the female, who is also destitute of the 
musk. An old male may very possibly be bad eating, but so I sus- 
pect would be an old he-goat ! ! 

On the 30th we marched up very steep and rocky ground, breakfast- 
ing at the edge of aewood and afterwards pushing on again over 
narrow paths, sometimes affording barely sufficient room for our feet. 
One of our party unfortunately fell and cut his knee, in consequence 
of which he came on very slowly, and complained much of pain. 

This day we encamped at a village called Shurmallee. 

Chicores and college pheasants were abundant here. Supplies of 
grain, ghee and milk procurablee We saw here among the trees, 
large flocks of the beautiful scarlet flycatcher and its yellow female, 
(muscipeta flammea,) as also the nutcracker crow. 

Both of these birds are common at certain seasons at Simla, Mahds- 
si and other places in the interior. I saw also at this place a fine 
hill fox. 

"There is a quarry of very good clay slate at this place, with which 
the houses in the village are roofed. Supplies of grain are by no 
means scarce among the villages on this route, and so far from being 
inconvenienced by the demands of our servants and coolies, as we had 
been led to expect, they have sufficient to trade upon and send grain 
of different kinds to Rampur and other places. The country is well 
cultivated and judging from the appearance of the crops, and the healthy 
and well clad natives in the villages, the produce must be plenti 
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Having halted a day for our wounded companion we again resumed 
our journey on the 2nd October up a very precipitous and rocky 
ascent of several miles, and had rather a fatiguing march, the latter E 
part of the way lying through dense forests with occasional enormous 
masses of rocks intercepting our path; caves and traces of bears were > 
numerous. We at length encamped in the middle of the forest with 
beautiful bold rocky scenery around us. Here, close to us in an 
opening of the forest was another large flock of sheep. 
Whilst engaged in collecting mosses and lichens, which were here 
very beautiful and growing in abundance on the trees, I was startled 
at hearing a bear roar at no great distance from,me. On returning to 
camp however, to give notice to the sportsmen of the circumstance, 
T learned that a shikárí had come suddenly upon the animal which 
caused him to roar, while he scuttled away in one direction and the 
‘shikari another as fast as their legs could carry them, both wonder- 
ing no doubt, why his enemy did not seize him! We failed in finding 
him again. | 
- The night was very cold and the water froze in the jogs. This day 
our supplies came from a village called Thargong, in the perguna of 
Suppael, at some distance down the Ahads below us, and the zemin- 
dar who was a fine ruddy-faced fellow, was very fond of. snuff, which 
he carried wrapped up in a piece of paper, and stuck in the rim of 
this bonnet. Having a box in my pocket, which was labelled, and had 
"once contained, '* antibilious pills," I presented it to him, with which 
Hie appeared highly delighted, twisting and turning it about much 
fter the-manner of a monkey, and laughing and talking with his 
companions on his good fortune. We instantly put his snuff into it, 
took x piach-with an air of some consequence and threw the paper 
rom him; this was secured by one of his followers, as being very 
'strongly impregnated with tobacco, it answered the double purpose 
vofSnuff and snuff-box ! > ७ ९ 5३८2 31} ३१०७ 
^r The dress of the people hitherto consisted of the common. cloth hill- 
"eap. rolled up all round, and the body. clothed with blanket fitted close 
over the breast, plaited round. the waist and- falling to the knee, like - 
ea’ highlander's kilt; on their feet. they wear a sort of half shoe, half. 
- ysandsl, sometimes made of string plaited like chain work, with soles of 
the same or of leather ; others are made of coarse hill cloth or blanket 
— C Warr teen उनके Sato uni 
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In the tout ensemble of a well dressed hill-man of the interior, 
there is a rough and independent bearing which added to the distant 
resemblance in dress, not unpleasingly reminds one of the sturdy 
mountaineer of old Scotia. In make they are robust and well limbed, 
with legs that would be far from disgracing even the much loved 
tartan of the Gael. 

"The ottah Sr flour is carried in the skins of goats roughly formed 
into bags, with the hair left on. 
~ Our march on the 3rd October was long, owing to the scarcity of 
water, and the path lay one while over dark and frowning rocks with 
the traces of bearseon every side; and at another, through deep 
forest tracts. 

"The changes of temperature were here very great, for over the bare 
rocky pathway the sun glowed with such vigour, that we were com- 
pelled to toil up the steep ascents with our coats thrown off, while on 
entering the forest tracts, the air struck so damp and chill-that we 
were glad to put them on again. At length we halted beneath a lofty 
hill, called Callag or Carrag, far removed from any village. On the 
hill above us we found a bed of juniper bushes, the birch tree and 
mountain ash, while at the lower ground where we were encamped, 

‘currant bushes bot hb lack and red were in abundance, and all bearing 
quantities of Fruit, Wut possessing little flavour. 

Here again we found the monaul and also the Cornish chough® or 
red-legged crow (phyrrocorar graculus). Bears were very numerous 
and their traces quite fresh, and covering the ground in the vicinity 
of the currant bushes, which were broken down and destroyed in 
many places, in the attempt to obtain the fruit. z 
— After breakfast the text morning we proceeded down a steep and 
wooded glen, the path often interrupted by a hill stream, over which 
sometimes we had difficulty in passing ; fallen timber also impeded 
our progress not a little. This glen was thickly wooded the whole way 
and at last debouched upon a very pretty spot enclosed between high 
hills. Here we encamped at a small village called Demrara, in the 

"perguna of Bansárr. Supplies procurable. 

"^ Waluuts, peaches and crab apples were here growing wild in the 

"jangals. The chough was very numerous at this place, roosting 

among the rugged cliffs above our encampment. l 
In the lower and moister parts of the glen during this day's march 

we found many plants of the beautiful mulgedium sagittatum, a figure 

of which occurs in Roxux's illustrations; the plants were in flower 

and also bearing seed. . "o “st opes 
522 
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At this place I purchased as a curiosity, a small hookah. Itis 
made of the horn of a wild goat* and is one of the simplest and 
roughest pieces of workmanship I have seen. The bowl is formed of 
the horn, the largest end of which is stopped with wax and resin, 
while in the smaller end a reed is inserted &o draw the smoke through. 
On the upper edge of the horn near the broad end, another small reed 
is fixed which supports an unbaked clay chillum te receive the 
tobacco 

On the morning of the 5th we walked up a steep ascent to a large 
village called Rowul or Role where we rested awhile under the shade 
of a magnificent horse-chestuut tree. — 

The temple at this place was ornamented with the horns of the 
Jehr and also of goats It seems a common practice in these hills 
when a person wishes for the birth of an heir or the successful accom- 
plishment of any undertaking, to sacrifice a goat or a sheep to the 
deity. - 

The sacrifice is performed by beheading the animal with a sacrificing 
axe of a particular shape, generally called a dangrah,—by Europeans 
termed a Jubal axe, from the circumstance of the best being manu- 
factured in the Jubal country, near the Chor mountain. The animal 
when killed is taken home and eaten and the harns hung up at the 
door of the temple as a propitiatory offering to the Deví. ‘There is 

"temple in almost every village and all have these offerings hanging 
about them. There is generally also a temple of this kind erected on 
the summits of the highest hills. On the tops of very high mountains 
and far from anyshabitation are often seen piles of stones, such as in 
the highlands of Scotland would be called ** cairns ;” these piles are de- 
dicated to Devi who seems to be the favourite deity of the hill people*: 
Every person who has^óccasion to pass these cairns, or whose piety 
may lead him to them, places a stone upon the heap as an act of 
homage to the deity, and when these have become too high to be 
easily reached others are commenced. On these piles very fine speci- 
mens of horns of different animals are placed, ‘and sometimes real 
curiosities may be purloined from them, bnt of course by stealth, for 


the natives would not fail to resent the affront offered to their gods, 


if they discovered it. We saw these piles, but found no horns "The 
elevation of Rowul is 9400 feet above the level of the sea. — ^ ^ - 
— Having rested here awhile, we again ascended a very steep and rocky 
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sun, halted at a village called Yachli or Einchlí, in the pergu 
Rdjghar.. b 
From this place we had a splendid view of the Rowal ghát or 
pass, covered with snow and distant as a crow flies, about 12 miles: 
It lay to the left of our soute. This pass attains an elevation of 
15,555 feet. Some fine horse-chestnut trees and elms overhang this 
village. Theslatter trees were sadly disfigured, being little better 
than tall trunks with knots of young shoots springing out here and 
there ; this is occasioned by the practice of cutting the tender branches 
and young shoots for sheep and cattle during the winter and other 
seasons when pasturg is scarce. 

— "x few chicores and college pheasants were all the game we could 
nd. | 

On the 6th we descended into a khad, at the bottom of which ran a 
deep and rapid mountain torrent called the Undraití river, which 
runs down and joins the Pabbar at Shergaon. This foaming torrent 
we were obliged to cross on what seemed to us inexperienced travel- 
lers a very rude and frightful bridge. It was merely the trunk of a 
tree with one side shaved flat, thrown across the river at a height of 
between 40 and 50 feet above the water, which ran roaring and boiling 
along between two gnormous masses of rock. A fall from this rude 
bridge would in all probability have been fatal, for should a person 
escape falling on the rock, he would inevitably be carried down by the 
torrent, and probably receive some stanning blow in his rapid descent, 
and be drowned before he could make an effort to save himself. d 
. We hesitated for a short time, but finding no place to cross the 
river except at this bridge, we,of necessity took courage and passed 
over one after the other, by holding the hand of a shikári who pre- 
ceded us. Even our hill people hesitated and one man did actually 
trust himself to the stream in preference. Two sheep attempted to cross 
but one of them slipping fell over, and was carried down a long way 
before he. could get out again; the other one seeing his companion 
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fall, turned back, jumped into the stream and swam across with some 


difficulty. | The one that fell would not make a second attempt and 
s p5 ` & हे íd 


was carried over on a man's back. Some of our dogs even were car- 


ried over! | con Bhd Dim 9t i 
After crossing this stream we climbed a hill for a few miles, till. we 
came to a spring of water, where we stopped to breakfast and after- 
wards continued our route to a village called Cabal or Khdbar where 
we encam ne ped. . wit to whi yes p wd e \ 4e 3 
The natives of this place differed much in appearance from those of 
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the other villages we had passed. Many of them possessed a good 
deal of the Chinese cast of countenance, and had the beard and mous- 
tache growing in thin straggling tufts. Their eyes too were small and 
faces flattish. On their heads also they wore a different kind of cap, 
it being somewhat conical with a kind of #assel or button at the top. 
Others looked very like Jews and reminded me of the Bohras of 
Neemuch. | 
^ Many splendid elms and horse-chestnut trees, as also mulberries 
were growing here. During the autumnal months, the grass and 
other plants are cut and made into hay for the cattle during the 
winter; instead of being stacked, however it is loosely twisted into. 
ropes of some length and then thrown across the branches of the trees 
near the villages, from whence a rope is taken as required. In other 
places it is made into small bundles and stuck or filed upon a long 
sharp pointed stake driven into the ground. 

The horse-chestnut trees grow to a very large size, throwing out 
immense branches which vield a shade wide enough to encamp un- 
der; in October these trees were all bearing fruit nearly ripe, so that 
they must flower in spring or early summer. How beautiful must such 
enormous trees appear when covered with flowers ! 

We heurd from these people that a party which preceded us to the 
Bifrenda pass, had lost three men in a snow storm, 
~ After leaving Cabal we proceded along the side of a barren hill, 
for some miles, and then gradually descended to a mill stream, where 
we breakfasted. These mills or panchakkís are very numerous on 
the hill streams near a village, five or six being often turned by the 
fame water, within a few yards of each other. 

“After breakfast we continued our journey upea very long, steep and 
rocky height, having a beautiful valley below on the right hand, with 
the Pabbar river rolling and tumbling along through it, many water- 
falls from the precipitous rocks on our right, contributed much to the 
picturesque beauty of the scene. We found the sun so powerful during 
this day's march, that we walked without our coats, and at length 
encamped beneath an immense walnut tree at a village called Pekha 
MP orum | a 
— Here we were presented with a small basket of Kandwar grapes an 
a quantity of very fine honey in the comb. | = 
kbs ir domesticated in almost every village throughout Bassáhir, 
but are not kept in hives in the open air as in Europe ; the walls of 
i —— houses are made with several small square boxes je thém which 
‘externally are even with the wall, and give egress and ingress to the 
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bees through a small round hole ; the door of "d bor be 4 6 open 
into the room, by which means the honey is easily taken o nd that 
too without, as in Europe, sacrificing a great number of the bees, for 
by blowing the smoke of burning grass or straw into the box through 
the doorway, the bees are driven out by the external hole, and thus 
the swarm is uninjured, and a portion of honey being left in the box, 
soon entices them back again. 
. In this village was a temple of Devi only half finished, and. the 
villagers begged us to give them some quicksilver as they intended 
to consecrate the building in two days’ time, and the mineral was 
required to complete the ceremony 
= On the Sth we “started at daybreak and breakfasted at Janglig, 
which is the last, and according to Dr. GERARD, the highest village in 
the valley of the Pabbar, being 9257 feet above the sea, and is the 
usual halting-place for travellers, being about six miles and a half 
from Piki; but wishing to get on we proceeded another march 
through very pretty woods and interesting scenery to Liti. The 
latter part of the march, however, was wild and barren enough, no 
trees growing except a few straggling birches, and these ceased also 
before we got to Ziti, the hills being merely clothed with rank 
grass and weeds, 

Several kinds of rose trees were in abundance in these forests, and 
on the open hills many beautiful flowers were still in blossom not- 
withstanding their proximity to the snow and the lateness of the 
season. The greater part were, however, bearing seed or had shed 
At. Many flowers which on our leaving Sim/a were only just opening 
were here bearing ripe seed or had shed it, and the reason is obvious 
enough, for in these cold and elevated regions winter treads so fast 
upon the heels of summer that were the frost to set in before the seeds 
w ere. perfected plants would be destroyed and thus all animals, and 

in a few years perennials also, would become extinct : by flowering 
early and shedding their seeds before the wintery blast has power to 

fig them, this is beautifully guarded against! What care and fore- 

i bt. is here displayed by the allwise ruler of the seasons, what 
circumstance or event, however minute, however trifling it may 

पड s, if the well being of this world be at all dependent on 1t, 
is overloo or disregarded by his most gracious providence : VY 
. J collected great quantities of the seeds of a beautiful yellow flower 
y Rorux Corvisartia Indica; -this author gives JPírpanjdi 
—— as the habitats of tht plant; I found it in flower on 
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Sp er the open tracts between Janglig and Liti, bearing seeds, 
and ards at an elevation little short of 14,000 feet, among the 
snows above Lítí, where it was also abundant and in seed. | 
On this march the traces of bears were frequent. Near Litf, we 
passed one of the “ cairns " above alluded to, and our servants placed 
a stone on it, passing on the right side of it, which we were informed 
was always the custom, it being considered unlucky £o go the left 





side. 

At Liti is a bungalow, or rather an apology for one, there being 
windows without glass or shutters, and the two rooms wanting floors 
and ceilings. It is evident however that the planks of the ceiling have 
been torn down to furnish fuel for travellers. We arrived late in the 
afternoon at this drear and desolate abode, which stands in a wild 
and totally uninhabited valley at the foot of the Burenda Pass*. The 
neighbouring and surrounding hills were covered with snow, and rose 
frowning above us to a great height. E | 

All cultivation and houses cease long before the entrance to the 
forest, and for seven or eight miles from Litt no traces of inhabitants 
are seen. The place is well calculated to strike a chill into the breast of 
a traveller, and tired as we were, with all our coolies in the rear, and. 
with some fear lest they should not come up that night, we looked 
around us on the still cold scene, with no pleasant feelings. 

‘The sun too, beginning to get low and the sharp cold of evening 
coming on, with still no signs of our coolies and baggage, we began to 
think of retracing our steps till we should meet them, and had actually 
commenced a retrograde movement, when some of the servants came* 
up and told us that the coolies were pot far behind, so we went back 
to the horrid looking bungalow. > a 

"Our people at last coming up, we got the tents pitched and gave up 
the bungalow to our servants, as the night promised to be bitter cold. 

The’ water froze before 9 o'clock at night in our goglets and at 
daybreak the next morning the thermometer stood at 25°. jo. wh 

The day broke on the morning of the Sth October, with thin fleecy 
ads anas रर ‘and the villagers who had come on with us from. 
Janglig with supplies of ottah, and who were in the habit of crossing 


the Pass, advised us not to attempt it that day, as it is always dan- .- | 


gerous when clouds are about. We therefore deferred our journey, - 
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_. We therefore deferred our journey, and ascended another inii ovela 
है hanging Lit: on the right bank of the Pabbar from the top of which 
: is a waterfall, forming a stream which running down past the bunga- 

low gives it its name of Lítí or Lítung, and empties itself into the 
, Pabbar. e 
Near the top of this hill we crossed an immense bed of junipers, 
^ “bearing flowers and berries with the same strong flavour as those of 
Europe. These were growing atan elevation little short of 14,000 
feet and above the lowest line of snow, yet here among the moss scat- 
tered beneath them, I found shells of the genera Nanina* and Bulimus. 
t. The difference between these and others apparently of the same species 
which I discovered at Mahdssu and Hattu consists in size only. 

In the former localities they are larger and less ventricose in the 
whorls, but the colors and markings are the same, as it would also ap- 
pear are their habits, for at this spot, where snow lies for a great part 
of the year and which borders on the regions of eternal snows, the ani- 
mal closes the aperture of the shell with the same thin gumlike sub- 
stance as those of the warmer hills of Massi. 

From Liti to the waterfall, is a steep and somewhat difficult ascent, 
of about 2000 or 2500 feet, after wbich a flat piece of land walled rouud 
with lofty snow-clad peaks, presents itself, through which the stream 

l that supplies the waterfall, and which owes its origin to the snows 
® above, slowly winds along. 

Here I found some beautiful flowers growing among the moss and 
lichens above which they scarcely peeped, as if afraid to lift their 
bends into the chill and desolate region around them. Some of them 

. occur in Rorrk's work on the Himalayan Flora such as ‘‘ Dolomiea 
macrocephala,” which wis abundant and in flower! and ** Corvisartia 
Indica," widely spread and in seed. 

Numbers of shrew mice (Arvicola) are found at Liti and high up the 
hills around it, as also a species of marmot’. This latter is about the 
size of a large rat, but the countenance and general formation exter- 
nally have more the appearance of a young rabbit than a rat, especially 
as the tail, so conspicuous in the rats, is wanting in this little animal. 
One of these we were fortunate enough to capture; the length was 
scarcely six inches. Upper incisors with a deep groove; fur above 

z deep gray like a rabbit, with a reddish tinge over the head, shoulders 
and sides. Whiskers very long. Ears rounded. It seems most 
nearly to approach the Arctomys Bobac of Desmarest, or Mus arctomys 
of PALLAS, which is said to be found in Poland and northern Russia, 

> but the length is given as 15 inches, whereas this is barely six. 
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They burrow like rats on the side of the grassy hills. Some of our 
party said they saw much larger ones than that above described, in 
which case there were two kinds, as our specimen, judging from the 
teeth, was decidedly adult. 
Roy wx figures an animal very simila to this, which he obtained 
from the Chor mountain, under the name of *: Lagomys Alpinus,” 
Drs. or ** L. Pika," Gxorr. ° 
I hesitate to decide whether our animal is distinct from that of Dr. 
RoYLs because the specimen was so stiffened and dried when T had 
leisure to examine it, that I could not ascertain whether the incisors 
were those of Lagomys or Arctomys, and it is posgible that what I con- 
sidered a groove in the upper incisors, may be the separating line 
of the teeth, and in this case I should consider the animal identical 
with Royie’s. I shall soon be able | hope to decide, as men are gone 
in search of specimens, both to the Chor and Burenda Pass. i 
After staying a short time in this dreary spot and collecting as 
"any seeds as I could conveniently carry, I followed the rest of the 
party who had already got far on their way down again, for the clouds 
had now gathered all round very heavy and promised a storm; the 
wind too became high and bitterly cold and very shortly after we had 
Fegained our tents, we experienced a fall of hails while up the dreaded 
Pass, the snow was falling fast and made us sensible of the risk we 
‘should have run in attempting to cross it on such an uncertain day. ` 
— After the storm, which did not last long with us although the pass 
‘continued obscured and hazy, I went a short way up one of the hills 
‘to gather the seeds of some plants I had observed in the morning, 
‘and was in a shower of snow all theetime ; some of the party went up 
another hill a little way and experienced the fame thing, while around 
our tents it was all clear again. | 
~The seeds alluded to, were of a pretty little plant very abundant 
near Litf bungalow, called by Rorrs *' Gualtheria nummularidides प्रा 
'the seed-pods were of a bright blue color, and as numbers were grow- 
ing on the same plant, they had a very pretty effect, peeping half hidden 
from behind the small dark green leaves. Here, also, I found alarge 
‘bed of wild shalots. ; Po sn à ai ५. 
At night it became very cold and a sharp frost set in; the thermo- 
*Xiéter at daybreak again standing at 25°, and at sunrise or when the 
‘sun topped the easternside of the khad, it stood at 29°% - 


DS. 


_...10th October. Thin clouds were seen as yesterday, but owing to a 


-good deal of discussion having taken place the previous evening, we 
र to try the Pass, intending merely to look over it and ‘return. 
^. 





P 
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For this purpose we took a guide and started. The path from Li 
wound along the side of a bare hill through a glen, which gradually 
became more confined and rugged, as we neared the Pass. On either 
hand, steep precipitous rocks towered above us to the height of about 
3000 feet; near their base om the left of the Pabbar a few straggling 
birches were seen, and not far above them commenced the snow which 
became gradually deeper towards the summit of the cliffs. Along the 
bottom of this narrow glen, ran the Pabbar river, roaring and foaming 
as it dashed along over the rocks and stones, in its rapid and head- 
long descent from an immensely thick field of snow, to the left of 
the Pass, from whigh it takes its source. The end of this frightful 
glen is closed. by the Burenda er Bruang Pass, whose highest peaks 
tower up to the height of 16,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
Our guide watched the sky very narrowly during our approach to 
the gorge, and did notseem to think we had chosen a very favorable 
day for our ascent. Every thing was calm and still as death, and 
not a living creature was seen save the little marmot darting into its 
hole and the vulture-eagle roaring aloft over the snow-clad rocks. 
As we advanced however we heard the heavy sound which in moun- 
tainous countries often foretells a storm, and which I had heard on 
the preceding day. Similar sounds are emitted by some of the Scotch 
hills as Bein-dowran in Glenorchy, and even the,great falls on the 
river Tummel north of Shichallain are said to give warning of the 
approaching tempest*. The highlanders call this the ‘‘ spirit of the 
mountain shrieking," and our guide scemed to entertain some idea of 
the kind, for he stopped and, turning to us, said. something in his 
mnintelligible hill patois, whicheto us sounded like, mallah banch 
bolta hait” — orn? 
Far above us, among the snows that crested the rocks to our left, 
we saw some of the BAarai* or wild sheep which are only found in the 


ost 1 


affected 


— Before us lay the Pass now plainly laid open, and beneath it, to our 
very feet, was spread a bed of broken and disjointed rocks of every 


A Stewart's History of the Highlanders. 


Although we made him repeat the words several times, we could make 








* nothing of it and therefore construed them after our own fashion, viz. that 
" Mother Bunch was speaking ! !'! The guides declared that when these sounds 
were heard thrice during the duy, i. €. nlorning, noon and evening, it was a sure 

m storm or bad weather- [Queré 77imála * bach’ boltá hai, * the mountain 
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gp together in wild confusion from their original position on 
he heights above by the combined effects of frost and heat, each 
succeeding year apparently adding something to the general wreck 
produced by the wintery warring of the elements since the world 
began. Over these disjointed masses Was spread an almost unbroken 
‘sheet of driven snow, which concealing alike the rocks and chasms 
-beneath, proved a difficult and somewhat treacherous path. | 
Whilst pausing here to take breath, we espied something red lying 
beneath a ledge of rock at no great distance from us, and sending a 
man to reconnoitre, found it to be a human body rolled up in a red 
rezai and frozen to death! L 
Our guide now without speaking, resumed the path at a quick pace 
as much as to say “make haste, or you see what might happen." 
We followed and a very few paces again brought us to another frozen 
victim lying on our path. | | 
| His head was bound up in his waistband and part of it drawn 
across his eyes, as if to protect them from the driving snow, and he 
had fallen apparently exhausted on his back, with the left arm ont- 
stretched and the hand clenched; one leg was drawn up and much 
cut by the stones among which he lay, while the other was extended. 
The mouth was open, but the eyes were partly closed, probably from 
the pressure of the bandage over them. These two poor wretches were 
part of Dr. Powxru's attendants of whose loss we had heard at Cabul. 
Soaring round above the body were a pair of vulture-eagles*, who 
seemed waiting for some assurance that life was extinct ere they 
ventured to descend to their repast. The body was still fresh and 
‘emitted no stench whatever, owing &o the coldness and elevation of 
this desolate region, although it must have lain there for at least a 
“fortnight, the party having been overtaken by a snow storm about 
the 26th of the previous month (September) at which time we had rain 
~ at Ndgkunda and remarked the unsettled appearance of the weather 
over the snowy range. The bearded vulture waited but for some 
“token of decomposition to pounce upon his prey, and until such took 
^"place, (so healthy appeared the body) he could not distinguish be- 
“tween sleep and death! — wank sir 1 BM OS p" vr» 
3". Is not this additional evidence that, ''sight and scent’ cómbined," 
| iare the means by which the vulture is directed to his prey? His 
«quick eye had rested on the prostrate form below, but effluvium was 
| a “wanting to assure him that the bapquet was prepared. — —— Dus 
| 575 "The sight of these poor frozen wretches, apparently in rude healt 
J  atthe time of their death, damped ‘our spirits a good deal and we 
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pushed on towards the summit, now fully convinced that the st 
we had heard, of the dangers of the Pass, were but too well found 
~~ Three of our party had reached. the top, but I was still about 200 
yards from it, feeling so sick and my head aching so much 
from the reflection of the eun on the snow, over which we were 
climbing, that I could not walk fast, which the guide perceiving he 
at once said, 4* We cannot wait here, so come down," and away he 
went, followed-by the party who had gained the summit, for the 
clouds had gathered thick and fast during our ascent and promised a 
storm, On passing me, they warned me to turn and I nothing loath 
obeved them instantly. 
~The time occupied in ascending and returning was about 4} hours, 
and we had scarcely arrived at the encampment, when snow began 
to fall, and sick of the spot from the frightful and desolate scenes we 
had witnessed, orders were at once given to strike the tents and we 
marched off towards the forest on the road back. Never was an 
order more cheerfully obeyed or an encampment more speedily struck 
than, was ours, and a smile gladdened the face of each shivering coolie 
he trudged along beneath his burthen, from those regions of 
gloom and death 
» Hail and snow fel] occasionally during our march and at last we 
halted for the night in the forest about six miles from Li, having 
walked at least eighteen miles during the day, and all right glad to 
get away from the horrid place we had left 
^ It afterwards proved that we had not left the Pass a minute too 
soon, for the next morning the ground was white with snow as. low 
down, as our encamping ground at the bungalow! The forest near 
—Ltí abounds with game of the pheasant tribe; we did not stay to 
» shoot however, às we were anxious to get back to Simla, some of the 
~ party being obliged to return to the plains. A monaul was killed and 
~several others heard as also plass. A bear too was followed by a 
shikárí but without success. 
“On our return from Lili we fell in with three or four men from 
—Janmglíg all carrying skins of attah on their backs; they told us 
they were going across the Pass into Kanáwar to barter their flour 
for salt which they sell to the neighbouring villages. That night 
~ they would sleep near the foot of the Pass beneath some bold 
« projecting rock or at the bungalow, and push across the next 
morning while the weather was fine and the day before them. The 
/ storms seem to gather and break about the turn of the day, or one 
seor two o'clock in the afternoon — «ni? dida 
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o» On the morning of the. llth October we proceeded to Janglíg 
where we again stopped to breaka after a downhill march; beneath 
a grove of large elm and horse-c nut trees. Here we found im- 
mense quantities of small garnets imbedded in the mica slate with 
which the walls are built; After breakfast we proceeded down a very . 
steep and rocky road to the banks of the Sapan, a stream. which 
empties itself into the Pabbar, and over which is a tolerable sankho ; 
from this our road lay through a very beautiful glen on the. banks of 
the Pabbar ; it was thickly wooded and by the side of the path many 
beautiful flowers were growing, and among them several species of 
impatiens or wild balsam, one of them of a pure milky white. 
- This day we encamped again at Piki which has an elevation of 
8759 feet. The distance from Janlíg is about 61 miles. | 
— From Piki, instead of retracing our steps to Simle, by the route 
we had come, i. e. keeping the heights and marching across the ridge 
of the hills, we proceeded by the regular road down the valley. of the 
Pabbar, which is a most beautiful and richly cultivated country, with 
the river from which it derives its nume running through it... The 
crops are chiefly rice and are abundant, Pulse of several kinds is also 
grown here. jn ib 
From the accounts we had heard, before lgaving Simla, of the 
poverty of the natives and the scarcity of supplies in the interior, we 
were prepared to see a country almost void of cultivation. §. ©. «« 
— This, however, is far from being thecase, and in the valley of the Pabbar 
especially, the luxuriance of the crops could scarcely be exceeded. In- 
deed, throughout our trip, nothing could be more opposed to, such an 
idea, the natives stout and healthy in appearance, their, clothing good, 
and crops luxuriant: every thing in fact ebespeaking, abundance; 
That. they, have. sometimes. little to spare to travellers, | does; not arise 
from any want of necessaries, but is solely attributable to their sending 
all. the grain out of the country, keeping merely. sufficient. for the 
wants of themselves and oe and exporting the surplus whigh is 
ढळत into, grains Areunotan 
easily cultivated, and where therefore they find a ready and. —— 
market. This surplus is either sold,.or bartered. forsat an othar 
necessaries, ¶ Their rents, too, are often paid in kind; that is, in the 
produce of their lands. Thus it not unfrequently. happens, that, the very, 
people who are. striving to impress upon the mind of a. —— 
they are pinched by want and pover ty, are im fact comparative xy igh. 
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Proofs of this occurred to us more than once when we had occasion 
to demand supplies for two ree days, for, by offering an 
advanced price very little ae y occurred in furnishing the ne- 
cessary quantum.  — .— 

In the valley of the Pabéar the standard grain is rice, which is 
cither sold or bartered in Kanáwar and Nawur for salt and iron. The 
khets are well ¢rrigated by the numerous rills and mountain streams 
which flow down to join the Pabbar, thus causing little, or none of 
tbat hard labour, which falls upon this class of cultivators in the 
plains of India. In lands which are warmly situated and where two 
erops are produced, the principal grains are barley and several species 
of millet; the former is sown in March and April, and gathered in 
July, when the land is again made ready for the reception of the other 
grains, which are reaped in the autumn In higher and less favour- 
ed situations and where only one crop can be perfected, the celestial 
and common barley, wheat and millet are sown in spring and reaped in 
September and October. Many other grains are also extensively 
cultivated, such as bhattu (a species of amaranth), cheena and kodak, 
(panicum miliaceum and paspalum scrobiculatum.) Besides these, vari- 
ous garden vegetables are cultivated in small quantities for home con- 
sumption. . 

“The fruits are walnuts, apricots, wild quinces, peaches, and plums, 
none of which however are of any value owing to neglect and want of 
pruning and seldom ripen in the higher tracts. In a country where 
such endless varieties and gradations of climate and soils are at com- 
mand, these and many other fruits might with little trouble be suc- 
cessfully cultivated and yield both a useful and profitable addition to 
their diet and exports. * 
—The valley of the Pabbar, downwards from Janglig is so level and 
presents so few difficulties, that, were encouragement given to the 
project, a line of road might possibly be traced out, through the valleys 
of the lower hills and made to debouche upon the plains. This if once 
effected would enable hackeries and other wheeled-carriages to pene- 
Wate to within two marches of the Burenda Pass, or as far as the 
village of Piki, and offer a readier and cheaper means of conveying 
the products of the interior to the plains, than the present slow and 
expensive mode of carrying every thing on men's backs. So also 
the produce and luxuries of the plains would contribute in no small 
degree to the refinement and pecuniary advantage of the rude moun- 
taineers, and by giving them a more extended field for speculation, 
encourage them to throw aside their idle habits and turn the mineral 
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and agricultural resources of their yet almost unexplored countries to 
some account. 


The articles of barter and sale among themselves, and their exports, 
consist now of wheat, common and celestial barley, bhattu, rice, 
ogul opium, tabacco in small quantities; tar, turpentine, kelu oil, 
apricot oil, raisins, currants, ginger, neozas, iron, borax, salt, leathers: 
and skins, chowries, blankets, woollen caps, shawl wooly potatoes, tea; 
and honey, The wax, too, if separated from the honey, would be an 
additional and abundant article; at present it is mixed up and eafen 
with the honey by the natives. Iron though abundant in some parts 
is nearly doubled in price by the time it reacheg the plains owing to 
the mode of conveying it by coolies and the taxes levied upon it by the 
chiefs through whose states it has to pass. 

The cattle on this side the Himalayd, consist of a small herd of cows 
and oxen, mules, sheep and goats. The sheep are pastured over the 
open grassy tracts of the upper hills and constitute one of the chief 
soürces of profit, by furnishing good wool for blankets and other 
woollens, both for export and home consumption. Oxen are used in 
ploughing in the valleys, and on the hill sides when not too steep, but 
where the slope is great or the space confined, the ground is dug and 
cleared by the women, on whom indeed almest all the drudgery 
devolves, the men, when not engaged in transporting the produce of 
their farms, preferring to make woollen shoes, caps and blankets, or 
to lounge about idle in the villages bc ture Tiam 

That these mountains contain mineral treasures of no mean value. 
there can be little doubt, and were research encouraged in this branch, 
some importdnt results might ensue.. | गेल? ४४७४४४ 

To some valuable discovery, made near the Gangtung Pass on the’ 
road from: Dabling to Bekhur on the confines of Chinese Tartary, the 
hints dropped on his return, by the enterprising traveller M. Ja4cqus-- 
MONT, no doubt referred ; why else, should he have evinced so "muéh 

ety to prevent, any European from visiting that’ until he 
should be able to make known his discovery to the Frenoh govern 
ment and return under their auspices to avail himself of it? — ^ ^" — 

JReport says, that he earnestly entreated Major Kenner, not to’ 
allow a European to visit that Pass, until his return, and added that“ 
he “hoped whoever attempted it, would fall over and break their. 


bad 
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mütereltst visit it,—give your guide a hint to walk him over the precipice =a दबा te" 5s 
= expression, in badinage of the enthusiastic traveller; certainly br | 
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= What. the discovery was he would not divulge, but from his 
eagerness to shut that route to future travellers, it was doubtless of. 
importance. 

Particles of gold occurring in some of the hill rivers would lead to 
the conclusion that it musteexist in the rocks, through which these 
rivers sweep, and becomes detached by the rush of waters. That 
gold thereforeg was the discovery hinted at, is neither impossible nor 
improbable. It is certain that none but the precious metals would 
have been worth the notice of the French government. 

~The subject is perhaps worth inquiring into and research directed 
to that quarter, might bring the hidden treasures to light. 

* After breakfasting on the road at the same mill stream we had 
stopped at in coming, we pushed on as far as Shérgaon, where we. 
encamped for the night after a walk of about eight miles through a 
lovely valley. The village of Shérgaon stands at the point of con- 
fluence of the rivers Undraitee and Pablar. The former stream 
runs down through a valley of rice fields, the produce of which fs 
held in much estimation and is reserved, we were told, for the use’ 
of the rája of Rampore to whom the country of Busahir belongs. 
Several of the houses in this village had small patches of flower: 
ground, and the ‘‘ Marvel of Peru” with its various colored flowers 
was very abundant. 

“On the 13th of October we left Sh2rgaon and proceeded 114 miles 
to Ruri, intending to breakfast on the road, but so well was every 
inch. cultivated that we could find no convenient place to pitch a tent, 
and were therefore’ obliged to wait till we arrived at the village; w 
afterwards marched four miles farther, leaving the regular road and 
striking up again to the heights on the right of the valley. The whole 
of the march from SAergaon to Rird, is most luxuriant in rice crops, 
aud the appearance of the natives bespenks abundance. ial 

-Between these two places we met several Sikhs who reside in^ 
these parts and carry on a traffic with the plains. , 

Our camp was pitched near à small hill stream from which some» 


fishermen brought us a dish of delicious trouts. They catch them in - 


rather. a novel manner, placing across the stream a long rod on which 
are fastened) at short intervals a number of hair nooses, into which, 


eye he RET rd ed urious discovery (probably of fossils) of which he would secure 
honors; and affordiug an amusing estimate of national curiosity —Süll 


med by the fact that no«Englislimau has since sifted the mature 
ereat in that spot?— 
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the fish are driven bya man: who gets into the. stream‘and turns up 
the stones as he approaches the rodio = | h — vieta 
“From their attitude, we at first thought they were tickling the trout 
as they do sometimes at home: [I have seen the same fish brought 
from à stream below Subathi, and theysappear to be identical with 
‘that described by Dr. McCceruann as the mountain trout of Kemaon. 

The mode of capturing them is, however, somewhate more ingeni- 
ous than that mentioned by him 
= Chicores and black partridges® were abundant at this place. 

On the following day we continued our journey up the hills, break- 
fasting as usual on the road and encamping, after a long and steep 
ascent the whole way in a hot sun, on an open hill about five miles 
from our old encamping ground at Tti CRC 
Monauls, plass and chicores abundant 
On the 15th October we proceeded through a thick wood over very 
slippery paths and encamped once more at Titi on the heights. ____. 
«) Here. we found a man who had come from our last encampment to 
beg for some remuneration for the loss ofa fine hill dog which guarded 
hisifløcks: One of our party had been chased by him, while shooting 
méar the sheep fold, and finding a volley of stones insufficient to keep 
the animal from seizing him, he was at last obliged to fire im self-defence 
‘urthe dog's face, from which the man said he was dying. © 7 mo 

As a dog of this dog kind is invaluable to these poor people, he 
‘received a sum of money to enable him to purchase another and went 
“away quite satisfied र REO TEL herpes um 
"From Titi we went next morning to Bagie where some of the 
party found their ponies awaiting them, and after breakfasting and 
resting awhile we continued our march, skisting Haiti and at last 
arrived once more in safety at Ndgkunda bungalow. | the 
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At this place two of our friends left us on the follow Ls 
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. Numbers, of monauls and plass pheasants were put. up.and also a 
musk deer. poea) neseni wat mort ewRib २127157353 31 .mmvtss 
ter After breakfasting at Mattidna which we reached after aywalk of 
31.hours, I also deserted and made the best of my. way.to „Simla 
| m here I arrived on the evening of the same day. w^ He 
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00 0 Miscellaneous and Zoological notes to the Journal; yin isi sil) 
१ Flowers.—Among the most common are the ^* Anemone discolor, 4* Potén- 
villa pteropoda," . ** P, Cautleyana,"'*' P, Saundersiana, ! * Chaptalia gossipina,'" 
** Parnassia nubicola," ** Campanula cashmeriana!'' and “ Hermineum gramineum, * 
. of Roxxe, These are found at imla and for seseral stages into the interior... Also 
Species of Columbine (aguilegia vulgaris?) aud that;curious flower *' Ceropegia 

Wa 221: D T.. | 

9 Lepidoptera.— Butterflies 

Fig. 1.* : Swallow-tailed butterfly ;"" ** Papilis machaon,!’ This is found at 


Simla and.in the interior. It does not appear to differ from the European 


gaze 7 14 


insect. 
. Fig 2. Isa species which was captured in the Serdree jangals, near Ner- 
much and is now io my cabinet; it is here figured to show the approach to the 
** scarce swallow-tailed butterfly’ of Europe, ** Papilio podalirius -"" itis, however, 
smaller than that insect and wants the eyes or ocellated marks on the wings, 
and it differs also in tlie distribution of the dark bands. Jt is probably not un- 
known to science, but is figured to show the affinity to ** P. podaliríüs,' " aud with 
the hope that some naturalist may favour me with its name, as T have failed to 
recognise it from descriptions: nos tal zd 
Fig’ 3. '' Tortoise-shell butterfly ;'" ** Vanessa urfice.'" The larva feeds on 
the nettle and i$ like that of Europe; it is found in May and again in J wiy. The 
chrysalis or pupa is suspended by the tail. This is one of the commonest and 
most hardy of the Himálayan insects, and is found all the year rouud, winter 


Sol 


motexcepted. o -ci (nob s el 
sa Fig. 4. ''Painted lady;'' '' Vanessa cardui, (eynthia.)" This is also common 


and found throughout the year like tbe last. I have seen both and also Vanessa 
Polychioros, sporting in the sun, even when the ground was co vered with snow. 
At also occurs very plentifully at NeemucA during tbe rains. SI ! 
tent म्ह. 5. 4 Large tortoise-shell butterfly ;'' ** Vanessa polycAhloros." This is 
not so common as the small species, but is also a hardy insect, aud may be seen 
the winter months, sportiog about in the sunshine. 
“? Rego Himálayan admiral ;'’ ** Vanessa Vulcania. This is very closely 
allied to the European admiral, but the Rev. Mr. Bare, who compared the insects 
^m England, seems to think them distinct. See Loudon's Mag. Nat. Hist. froin 
' which T have copied the figure. It is not uncommon during the summer months 
Jt occurs also at Neemuch. — — * 
a Aglaia’! This is only met with during the summer atid early 
uutumnp. It scarcely differs from the European insect. | RE 
- o Figs7: Marbled white butterfly ;'' ** Hipparchia galathea.” This is found 
‘during summer and'early autumn. It is a variety only of the European insect. 
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. | We are reluctantly obliged to omit the plate (or rather two plates) of these illustrations, 
Without color, however, justice could not be done to them.—Ep. 
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Figs. 8 and 9. ** Large cabbage butterfly ;"" ** Pontia brassice." This is a very 
common species, appearing in March, April, May, June, and July. In the latter 
month it is scarcer, as are all the hill species, owing to the constant cloudy and 
rainy weather. The larva feeds on the cabbage, turnip, and other plants. 

Figs. 10 and 11. ** Small cabbage butterfly ;" 4' Pontia rape." This is also a 
common species during the summer months. i 

Fig. 12. '*' Brimstone or sulphur colored butterfly 3?" “ Gonepteryx rhamni," 
This beautiful insect is very common at Simia and the interior. It appears as 
early as March, and is one of the latest on the wing in autumn.’ There is another 
species or variety found here in March and April, which has the superior wings. 
of a bright sulphur like the male, and the posterior wings nearly white as in the- 
female. | क्र 

Fig. 13. *'Black-veined white butterfly ३१" “ Pieris crategi.’’ The most nume- . 
rous ofall and of every size during May and June. The pupa is supported by a. 
silken band round it. 


3 Coleoptera.—Beetles, Lucanide, or stag-beetles. 
of stag-beetle, which is not uncommon at Simla in July, under the name of. 


t Lucanus lunifer." The female is not given, but in colorit is the same, wante- 
ing as usual the large jaws of the male, and being inferior in size ; both sexes arc, 


Rovte figures a fine species 


ens Hn 


highly pubescent when recently and carefully captured, 
The color is a deep olive brown; head, thorax and elytra thickly clothed, with 


soft hairs of a pale mouse color. The jaws of the female are short and stout 
with a square tooth in the middle. The legs are all spiny. Length of the male 
from the tip of the jaws two inches and a half ; female one inch and a half. In - 
addition to these I have collected here and at Mahássá, four or five other species, - 
The food of the Lucanide being yet but imperfectly known, although- itis 
supposed to be the sap of trees, it may not be amiss to remark that L have rapeat- - 
edly found them feeding at the base of oak trees, their bodies half buried in the 
earth, wounding the origin of the roots with their jaws and greedily sucking up... 
the juice as it exuded. © PETT TTE T aa 
Cerambicide, Capricorn Beetles. I have taken more than 20 of the larvse of... 
onë species out of a decayed oak tree. The insect which destroys timber in the  - 
plains, which is often heard gnawing in the legs of tables and chairs, and usually . 
known by the name of the ** Carpenter’! from the noise it makes in boring sis the - 
lari of'a épecies of Capricorn beetles) "oni St 0. „je ३६७ pre ented de 
Elaterida, click beetles. These are the beetles, that, when laid on their backs, . 
can by a sudden jerk of the head and thorax, throw themselves again on their- 
1 In my school boy days, they were known by the name of ** backjumpey.'' | 
"There is a very common beetle at Simla during the rainy season, which I bes, . 
lieve to be the '* Scarabaus Phorbanta’’ of Orivier's insects. It is chiefly found ~ 
jn heaps of cow-dung. Oxvtvren gives Senegal as the habitat, but his characters 
high T subjoin, agree so closely with my insect, that I must consider them +- 
esce we aco 07. Let १९३ ११. ७४१७७१६ 1 ६.38 ma: YT फट ० aw Pond 
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: ** Scarabeus scutellatus, thoracis cornu incurvo. apice bifido, capitis recurvato 
bifido, . | Z m nA 
“t Scarabæo gedeone paulo minor; capitis cornu. recurvo apice bifido, absque 
dente. Thorax niger, levis, nitidus, cornu magno, porrecto, incurvo apice bifido, 
Elytra lwvia, brunnea : differt à Scarabeo gedeone, cornubus minoribus absque 
dente," 

These characters are so good, that a description of my specimen would be but 
a repetition. 

"The female is similar in colors, but has no horns on head or thorax. They 
emit a squeaking noise when touched, which proceeds, as in many other species, | 
from rubbiug the extremities of the body and the elytra together. 

These beetles differ considerably in size and in the development of the promi- 
nent projection of the thorax, some having it large and well defined, while others 
have scarcely any signs of it. And yet though they thus differ, they must still 
be regarded as one and the same species, because all couple with the same females, ^ 
which also differ much in size. This difference arises from the various degrees 
of nourishment which the larve have procured, for those which obtain a plentiful 
supply of food, will grow to a much larger size than those which have been stinted 
in this respect, 

The many varieties of a species arise chiefly from such causes, as a scarcity of. 
food and prematurely becoming pupa, (which change many undergo on fuding 
their supplies exhausted.) T 

The pupa also, may be placed in an unfavorable situation, and therefore will 
not produce so fine a specimen as one which has been more fortunately placed. 
The pupe of beetles, and perhaps, of most kinds of insects, which are buried in 
the earth require a moderate degree of moisture to bring them to perfection, and 
it may be said that even in this state, the animal receives nourishraent. 

In proof of this, I took a number of the grubs or larvae and the pupæ of the 
present species, as well as of some othér kinds, and placed them in a box of earth 
similar to the soil in which they were found. Many of the larve died from not 
finding sufficient nourishment, while others which were in a more forward state, 
became pupae, but these were always much smaller than those which had beea. . 
full fed: 

The beetles produced from these were consequently smalland the development 
of the horns very slight. The full-formed pups which | had taken, were placed, 
some in moist earth and some on the surface of it. Those which were buried and 
—— ed nourishment from the. soil, produced fine healthy beetles, while on the 

"hand those whieh were on the surface or only partially buried, produced 
imperfect specimens, the wings being shrivelled up and never coming to maturity, 
while again numbers of the pupre dried up and never produced anything. _ .. , 

‘This circumstance satisfied me that nourishment was as necessary to the pupa, — 
as to the larva and imago, and although the two latter alone take food, yet mois- _ 
ture and warmth are felt and imbibed by the pupa, and are as necessary to the _ 
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formation or production of perfect and healthy insect, as food is to the" lárva 
If moisture be withheld, the skin of the pupa shrinks and hardens and the insect 
bas not rooin to expand and perfect its parts. | | [sd 1 
From this cause I um led to believe that many varieties, have béen unrieces- 
sarily raised into species and described as distin m "ios 
The mere circumstance of their differing in size and proportions cán nevér 
really separate them; as well might two brotliers be deemed of distinct species 
because the one happens to be six feet io stature and the other a dwarf” Suéh 
4 comparison is by no means absurd, because many of the ova deposited by out 
female, will eventually produce large and well-formed iasects, and the rest produce 
their diminutives, These, therefore, can never be received as more than mere 
varieties of each other, and indeed I can scarcely consider the offspring of the 
Same pareuts as varieties nt all. "The offspriug of two females of the same species 
may possibly be reckoned as varieties of the same, should they happen to differ ; 
but sürely the hildren of one mother, produced at one birth, must' bé to all 
intents and purposes one and the same species | Uul edt wd belle» 
“Thus when two insects of the same species differ merely in size and the greater 
or lesser development of horns, spiny or other processes, they may be termed 
‘ Varieties." But a difference iu structure, habits, food or general econdmy 
would alone authorize their being classed as distinct species. By difference in 
structure, L would be understood to mean, of different forms, because the mere . 
circumstunce of a horn or spine being greater or less, in some, than in others 
dóes not constitüte a different, but only a greater or less development of thé same 
structure. — | l oq ei) oF hobiu ed 
"ftis perhaps a remarkable fact, thut almost every species of Coleoptera, has its 
dimiuutive, and the only way, in which to account for this lies, I think, in the 
abundance or scarcity of proper nourishment they receive in the larva and popa 
states. ane iF q Hants smi sbt 
While speaking of insects, it may be बढे well to observe that it hus hitherto 
been received as a rule, that sexual commerce is unknown to the larva state} 
this rule cannot now wholly apply, as during the past year, I have repeatedly 
the larva of a species of grasshopper in connexion during the summer months, at 
NH २०वें? carm ० f TESE [7 oJ) whbausdghd aol? sodQiutOS ons 
Ts Zing Shailf.—Twe species of Nanina, one (dt two) of Buliius (reversed) and 
०76 of ' Claus being new to science, will, with many thers, "shortly be 
déscribed fú d sephrate paper and submitted to the Asiatic Society: 7" Clavivifia 
elegans," nobis, is sadly destructive to the oak of these mountains, which they 
seem to prefer to all other trees. They bore into every drevice and 106 id the 
futtenaeéas “they hive created, grinding and redücing the fibre of the wood to the 
éosWistehcy of wet sawdust: ^^ - iw aanub ,»900720 jing sug १७ d)aoos 
o Kw tle Srd (No; of the Journal of the Asiatie Society, Dr. Rov. observes, 
that the shells of these mountains do not differ from those described | 


Buwsow as occurring in the Gangetic provinces." ‘Of twenty species 
wor ssoneni bas ७7०0७४ 10 * ni ,buporg eil) ni allid sios diw 
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L have been fortunate enough to discover since my. arrival at Simla in 1836, 
there is perhaps only one species identical with those of the plains, all the others 
I believe, being new to science. It is not very surprising, however that Dr. 
Roxum should have committed this error, because the shella I allude to, being of 
retired habits and only found in ld to which his pursuits would scarcely 
lead him, would of course escapë observation, whereas the species which pro- 
bably led him into error, is found, during the rains creeping up every plant 
and shrub, and is the most numerous of any species. It isthe *''Nanina 
vesicula," of Mr. Benson, found by him at Rajmahal, and by myself at 
JNeemuch. Itis abundant from Monee majrah, at the foot of the hills, to Simla 
and Hattá mountain (10,656) and probably farther into the interior, 

~ 1 found,a reversed species of Bulimus at the Burenda Pass at an elevation 
little short of 14,000 feet, which I imagine is higher than the living species have 






ever yet been found, 


LI 





555 Birds.—Plass or Pacras pheasant; “९ Buplocomus pucrasia," This bird is 
called by the hill people in different parts, plass, pokrass, koklass and kokrass. 
They are usually found in pairs and are rather shy birds. They do not bear 
confinement well, but pine and die in a short time. A very indifferent plate of 
this beautiful species occurs in the Naturalist's Library 

~/ The breeding season is the latter end of April and ull May 


. ^. College.or khallidge pheasant, ** Euplocomus albocristatus. 


ss This, is called the college pheasant, but oftener '* MárgAi '' or fowl, by the 
hill people. They thrive well in confinement and might with a little attention 
be added to the poultry yard. Their flesh is white and delicate. The tail fea- 
thers of tbe, male bird are somewhat arched and approach imn this respect the 
genus *' Gallus The tail is generally elevated when the bird is in motion, 
«These are the most abundant of the pheasant tribe in the hills and are often 
seen in small parties. They seem to frequent moist and wooded AA^ads, whereas 


the. plass, prefers the heights., In the winter numbers are brought to. Simla; for 


sale at three or four anas a piece... IT | ३ weed 
, breed, as, the,last species.. ., 

is Monaul, or Bunaul ;, * LopAophorus Impeyanus.". This and the two foregoing 

are common from Nágkunda to the Burenda Pass. Inthe winter they come 

down close to Simla.. They prefer forests on the hill aide, in which is plenty 

of brushwood. . They are not difficult to tame but do not live long in close con- 


finement owing to the want of proper roots, &c. which in a wild state they are 


yery fond of, ..... m o3 ४७४ wee ७1 

wiZbey breed in May. ernro orni sv woul os 

~ As, specimens, these and the above birds, are not worth shooting from the 
month of June until October, during which time they are in moult. The note 
of the,male,is a loud and. musical whistle which he repeats quickly when 


alarmed: iss Bor! oon? yib ft Gb esate) eu १७६४८ en TETEE 
4 Whey, maybe ascertained to be in the neighbourhood, by the holes they dig 
with their bills ia the ground, in search of roots and insects. 
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in addition to these three pheasants, are found the ** €Aeer" and * Jahges' 
or horoed pheasant. The latter is only procerable during the winter season, and 
that only in the interior, near the snow, The sbiküris who bring them stuffed to, 
Simla, say that, as the winter becomes more rigorous above, these birds descend 


before the snow; they are inhabitaots of th a and colder regions of Kala 






and HAofan. They live in pairs, it is said 
The only species brought to Simla is the ** golden-breasted Tragopan'" 
(Tragopan Hastingii). It is known here as the Argus pheasant. The —— 
males have the plumage of the female, with a rufous throat "t 
The ** CAeer'" is a beautiful bird and has more of the character of the true 
pheasunts, than any of the others; it is found in the neighbourhood of Simla 
during winter and is not scarce. Their food consists of ucorns and other seeds, 
as also insects, The largest bird in my collection (and | believe in Simila) mea- 
sures in length from the tip of the beak to the end of the central tail feathers, 
forty-four and a half inches. — 
~ Another bird called the BAyre or Bhair is found on the verge of the snows 
during wiuter but the shikiris say, they know not where it comes from.. They. 
live in covies like the chicore (Perdix Chukar), but are much larger birds, The 
plumage somewhat resembles that of the Plarmigan io its summer plumage. 
By some it is called the ** Ladak partridge." 
Chicore; ** Perdrix Chukar. These well known birds are numerous on the sides 
of bare bills near cultivation. They are easily detected by the noise they make 
in calling to each other, They are good eating and are sold during the winter 


at two anas a piece. ifa 
Black partridge ; *' Perdis Francolinus." These birds are by no means scarce 
ip the hills, but they confine themselves to kads near cultivation. Sim ndn 


Woodcock ; '* Scolopax rusticola." Is found at Simla, Mahésst d 
khads neat water-courses. It is probably also to be met with Fs nto 
the interior. The time of arriving at or leaving these places is unknown, 
but I have seen them at Mabidss in the beginning of August, and have had 
them brought to me from Fógú in April. Itis therefore not improbable that 
they remain throughout the year and breed in the last mentioned places, that is 
in the forests of Mahássá and Fágá, where, ascending fo the heights or desceu 
into the depths of the £Aads, they can very sensibly change the teinperature, .. 
la they have been found in November. | SS siis 
species of the Scofopacide mentioned by Mr. Hopeson ia the Lg 
NCE as inhabiting Nepal, are found here 2x. A Ty 

ra rdi J woodgonk snipes, #०॥ ७ tick owt 


I have not beep able to 





At 






















learn as yet that the common soi 


^T. » —w* 


pe (Gallinago medie) 






is found here. — 
Chough or red- egged cro »pear t. 


$ J— 
roe 


shail shortly bave occasion to mention them in ७ separate paper gg ^4. 
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* MAMMALIA.—lLeopard. Felis Leopardus, 

One of these animals entered the bedroom of Lieut. Puscuks 39th regiment, 
N. 1. and seized a bull dog that was chained to the bed Duriog the struggle the 
chain was broken in two Vere he Lieut, P. starting out of bis sleep and seeing 









lis pet dog beneath the leop without reflecting on the danger, instantly 
threw himself upon tbe animal clasped him io his arms, Receiving a scratch 
from the brute's bind legs, ar a notice fo quif, he thought prudent to let go, when 
the leopard praffg through the door aud escaped. The dog which was a power- 
fol animal, was scarcely hurt. 

T have a fine specimen which was shot by some villagers near Sím/a, who said 
he had destroyed several cows. He was a large male and rather exceeded the 
size given by Faro. Covien. 

All animals should bè measured previous to skinning them, otherwise an 
accurate statement in this respect can scarcely ever be given, as sometimes they 
are stretched in the process, and at others, have shrunk in the curing. The 
colors also should be noted previous to curing the skins or they are very liable 


. to undergo considerable change. 


Leopard Cat. Felis Nepalensis; vel. Dengalensie. This beautiful onimal is 
about the size of a domestic cat and marked with dark spots and dashes on a 
tawny ground. Some are lighter colored than others. They are not easily got 
at, but cannot be called uncommon, though seldom seen 

They are found at Simla, Mattióna, Pik, &c 

The natives of the hills apply the name of *' LaggarbógAha" to tbe leopard, 
while in the plains the sqme is used to denote the hymns. The leopard cat, (so 
called by collectors,) is by the hill people called “Chota Laggarbágha," and 
sometimes *'ZLaggarbágha ka buchhá'" or young leopard. 

I have a very beautiful specimen alive, but so savage that I dare not touch 
her. 

They breed in May and have three or four young at a birth, which are carefully 

ted in caves or beneath large masses of rock 

The following is a sketch of my livisg specimen. Ears rounded and without 
tufts. Black at the base andesummits, the middle space whitish. General color 
abóve, tawny, with numerous irregular spots of black or deep brown. Whiskers 
white with brown spots at the roots, arising from a white ground ; lips white as 
also a stripe between the nose and the eye. A white patch on the cheeks surə 

ded with black forming two bands, the lower one tursing downwards and 
uniting under the throat. Four dark lines along the head arising from the eyes 
and nose, the two centre ones forming a loop enclosing a dark spot, on the 


gocce Jarge brown spots on the shoulders or withers. "Tail irregularly 
spotted to near the tip, where it becomes annulated. Veet with very small spots 


d; inside of forelegs with one dark band, hind leg» with 
—— Under parta bite, spotted with black on the belly ; somewhat 


irregular line down the back, formed 
bya oe row of oblong shaped bro 
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CT have a mutilated specimen which I bought from a villager at Pikl in the 
interior; it has the ground color above rather paler than my living animal, but 
in other respects does not differ. ~ . TID 8 
The length from the pose to the origin of the tail is about seventeen or 
eighteen inches, and the tail eleven inches, giving à total of about two feet, four 
inches. 
"^ lam doubtful whether this should be considered as the Bengal or Nepál- cat : 
it certainly has markings in some measure common to both, amd as the habitat 
of the former does not appear to be strictly known and the descriptions tare 
supposed to be taken from immature specimens, it is possible that the two may 
prove to be the same animal. The only descriptions of these animals tbat 1 have 
access to, are contained in the Naturalist's Library, and the animal there given as 
the Bengal cut is said tohave been received from Java. «The plate does not agree 
witb my animal although in some respects the description does. In tive. synopsis 
mt the end of the volume it is called the Bengal cat with a mark of doubt affixed. 
t is said that the '* species is hardly confirmed by any author,- With regard 
to the Nepál cat the figure in some mensure agrees, as also the description. 
Tt is taken from the Zoological Journal, No. 15. == . Pi lla Mad a3 
"Hill Fox. Canis vulpes montana— PEARSON. During the- winter, especially 
when the snowis on the ground, these animals are very numerous about Símia 
‘and come close to the houses in search of offal or other prey. Jt has been well 


@escribed by Dr. J. T. Pearson in the Journal Asiatic Society. ~ Y 77-5 
~ They breed in the end of March or early in April and lave three or four oubs 
‘ata birth.” E | u apersicne 7४४05 arg ote 


I have three young ones alive about seven or eight weeks old); they-ure similar 
^to the old ónes in colors, except that they are somewhat paler ; the males are 


larger and much darker than the females. “~ x 2i ai 22: lo qii ba» 
These animals are not confined to the lower hills but range up to the verge of 
the snows. Ve dV aoa ३१7 


~ J have a fine male specimen which was shot near the snow, and a female which 
I caught in a trap at Simla in May. She had evidently cubs not faroff. . ow 
उ Cduis aureus. The jackal is found also iw the valjey of the-Paóbar. We saw 
veral in the rice fields near SAergaon. At Simla I have often heurd the ery, 
or what is suid to be the cry, of the female, but the male, never, although Ihave 
"seen them. They do not appear to hunt in packs as they do in the plsins,- but 
are seen singly. | Wn do Los ad? Dias sxselg 
Langoor. Hanumén. Entellus monkey. Semnopitheeus enfelius, >- n 
** This species is found at Simia all the year through; but when the-snow falls 
“during the winter it sesks a warmer climate, in the depth of the 4Aad», 
"returning again to the heights ie. melts away. l have seen them however, 
in a fine sunshiny day even wi he snow on the ground, leaping from tree to 
tree up and down the hill of Jaká at Simla, which is 8115 feet. SEGTÜOL 
RovLx is mistaken when hé says, that “the Ebtellus alone ascends fin’ the 
^aummer months as high as 9000 feet." T have seen tlem-at ANágkwnda in 
^*August at 9000 feet, and in winter on Hatta mountain which is 10,655 feet ; and 
^3ncwinter at Simla with snow four or five inches deep, an 
AMO dé 8000 oet; © MPO 8 2470९3 diie sheds od) wrod 
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» Rhesus, monkey.  Bundur, “Simia rhesus," This species I saw repeatedly 
during the month of February when the snow was five or six inches deep at Simia, 
roosting? in the trees at night, on the side of Jak& and apparently regardless of 
the cold. lt is.somewhat hazardous to walk below atroop of theselotter animals, 
for in searching for acorns and other seeds, they turn up the stones which are apt 
to come tumbling down on ones head. 
‘The Langoor ascends and. descends, from and into the &Aads by prodigious 
heaps from treeto trees while the less timid Rhesus confines itself to the ground 
aud mounts the trees only when pursued or to roost at night. 
- Flying Squirrel. Pteromys. — > 
-- ‘These are beautiful animals and leap with amazing agility from tree to tree. 
‘Their food consists chiefly of the young leaves and tender shoots of the oak tree. 
"They breed.in the holes which they gnaw in the trunks of trees and generally 
dave one young one at a birth, When at rest they wrap themselves partially up 
in the lateral membranes and curl their long bushy tails around their beads, like 
‘the common squirrel of Britain. They are easily tamed when taken young. TF 
have offered them various kinds of food, such as grain, wheat, leaves of trees, 
&c. but although they will eat attah cakes the favorite food appears to be oak 
leaves. When feeding, they sit up on the hinds legs aud hold the food ia the 
forefeet like a squirrel. -~ 

J have a living specimen which was brought to me from Négkunda, along with 
its mother when quite small in the month of February, so that it muat have been 
born in the latter end of January. Thege is another species much. smaller. »snd 
of a gray color sometimes met with in the interior, but from the few specimens 
brought in, it appears to be scarce. — , 
«The present species is of a deep red brown, interspersed with gray hairs ; feet 
and tip of the tail black. Under parts pale orange de 2१३2 
-> T have no descriptions to refer to aud therefore have not named it. A A3 - 

Wild goat. Jehr. Capra jharal—Honcson. 

— We saw none of these animals during our trip, although our shikáriís told us 
we crossed some of their haunts. 

* The Ghoral, (Antilope Goral,) and Kukur or Barking deer,(Cervus Ratta,) are 
also met with at Simia and the interior, During the winter of 1835-36, a great 

number ofthe latter animals were killed in the snow, which lay in the month of 
“February at Simla six to eight feet deep, and had notall melted away in shady 
places until the end of May ! | n 

Wild sheep. . Bharal. Ovis ammon., 

sf This animal is only found in the most inaccessible places among or verging on 

the snows. Their skins are brought down by the Tartars to the Hampur fair 
in November, and sold at about a rupee a piece. Their horns are presented to 
Devi and are hung up at the temples, or placed upon tbe cairns alluded to in the 
journal eo. tht at Soe ,s i 22 

"Musk deer. Kasíára. - Moschus moschiferus 

—. These animals are found in the depths of the forest from MuAássá far into the 

interior, They appear to be shy and solitary animals, lying singly in the most 

places, usually near some steep overhanging rocks. On being disturbed 

they bound away. down the khads with great swiftness. The animal is of a dark 
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gray above, lighter on the inside of the limbs and beneath The ears are large 
and usually carried erect, “The males have no horns, but are furnished with: 
long recurved canine teeth hanging over the under lip from the upper jaw. The 
use of these, whether for defence or digging roots when the snow is lying on the 
earth in winter, is as yet, I believe, doubtful. The females and young males 
have neither these teeth nor the musk bag. Jt is a plump-looking animal and 
graceful in its movements, and when taken young is easily tamed, The natives 
of these hills call it ** Kasfdra."’ : . se 
A figure and description of this animal, taken from a specimen in the Edin- 
burgh College museum^appears in the ** Naturalist's Library.” The color is there 
given ns ** dark reddish brown,'" while all the skins I have seen of the musk deer 
of these hills were dark grey; in old specimens a faint reddish tinge was spread 
over the upper parts. Neither do the habits of the animal, as stated in that work 
s far as T enn gather from the hill sbikárís and my own observation, agree with 
those of the animal known here as the musk deer. I transcribe a few lines, the 
"better to pornt ‘ont in what the difference consists. | uv] 
“Ths habits, in fact, are similar to the chamois and some of the mountain ronts 
climbing and bounding among the precipices of the Alpine ridges of Central Asia 
with astonishing activity, assembling in herds, and often appearing in’ very dòn- 
siderable numbers.” ** They inhabit the region between China and Tartary, 
extending to the mountains above the sources of the Indus, and northward to Hear 
Lake Baikal. i i! 
At times they appear to migrate from#one district to another, assembling pre- 
‘viously io large herds. Some zoologists however havg considered’ this’ assem- 
binge not connected with migration, but consisting entirely of males in search of 
‘the female.” —— (ego 
= The Kastra or musk deer of these hills is to be found in the deep forest shades 
of Mahdset throughout the year; I have seen them found from that place to 
the Burenda Pass and invariably single, sometimes a male, sometimes a female. 
(The information obtained from the shikáris, is that they lie singly at all times 
except the rutting season, when a male gnd one or more females may be found 
together or near each other, but only for a short fime. That they are never 
seem in herds, They breed in May and June at which season the shepherds in 
the interior catch the young ones. | 
v.d have seen the musk deer single in June, August, September, and October, and 
as they, breed in May and June, they haye only the most inclement season left 
for migrating, which ig contrary to nature, as animals migrate in order to avoid 
inclemency. May there not be another species beyond the Himólaya7 > 
“The color of the specimen in the Edinburgh museum may be owing^ to the 
preservation used in preparing the skin!? — — Woa ot ere 
“Weis geverally मः, अमण the musk of this animal has somé connection with 
athe rutting season, if being strongest at that time, The idea I think — 
sened from the circumstance of the animal living such asolitary life, as t 
becoming strong-at.the season of love, is a means of guiding the females 
swale and thus the reason is plein why sometimes one and sometimes en 
~femalesinre found with one male; for in the almost endless forests 
Herning sometimes happen that only one or two deer may be found, while at otliér 
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times several may be in the neighbourhood. This idea too, is more probable 

than that the male should seek the female, which being destitute of the musk, 
could in these immense tracts leave no guide to the male. 

~The circumstance of the female seeking the male, is by no means an anomaly 

in nature, for the Cicada tribe among insects, and the Gryllides, are led to the 
males by the sharp noise emitted by them. 

The same reasoning may apply to the Civet Cats, which likewise emit the 
strongest smell, eluring the season of love. 

—-Murmot?  Arctomys ? 

» These animals live in very large societies and feed on grasses and roots. They 
burrow in the earth like rabbits, to a great depth, and the holes are so connected 
under ground, tbat it is almost impossible to dig them out, | 
* During the winter months they remain asleep in their subterranean retreats, 

They are the tailless rats mentioned by TURNER, HgnngRT, GERARD, und 
other travellers. 

Thibet Bear. Ursus Tibelants. These animals are numerous in the interior 
but only. visit the neighbourhood of Sim/a during the winter, retiring again as 
the weather becomes hotter. 

-= There is another kind of bear among the snowy regions of a dirty sandy 
color. l once saw a tame one, but foolishly made no note on it. 
. The patives draw a strong line between the two, and say that the black bear 
lives on fruits and roots, while the sandy bear eats flesh. dd 
GERARD mentions having seen the latter and says the two are identical. 
~[A-note received while this is in the press adds to the above list of birds 
‘and animals. found in the Simla hills some others known from Mr. HopGsoN's 
Nepal collection :—the “ Surrow' or Eimoo: the Martis flavigula in pairs, 
Aecidedly plantigrade—the Lynchus erythrotis, Hove. Also a weasel found in 
villages, like Mustela vulgaris, We have not space for particulars, —Ep.] 
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““Norr.—For the altitudes of the different places mentioned T am indebted 
‘to the kindness of Captain P. GERARD, residing at Simla. 

[We take the opporturfity of appending to Lieut. Horrow's paper a table 
of barometric helghts taken in a trip to the Burenda pass by Mr. E. ९ 


Ravenrsuaw, C. S. in 1829, which has been some time in our possession,— En ] 
— — — Baro. Th.att. det. Feet. 





“May, is 6} r.m. Bridge at the Jumnm, ...... 27.71 70 67 = about 47193* 
biora Jg 11 "A. M. Tents at Nagthí, .......... 24.12 76 70 = «४ 7 5795 
og | wh ee Mukti $00... 0... sous 93.986 08$ 7) ee zi 6805 

== es 6851 


ads ©9820 7) A.M. Thanna Tüángra,.... 2... e... 23,040 66 60 
29 JO A. M. Tents on Deobun, ....<..... 21.932 62 63 ve 1947 


45 224.6. P. M. Bandropli,,...-.-..---- 24.65 70 67 «८... 5,5383 


-Ce Ñ. B. In this rough calculation of the heights after deducting .003 of an inch 
"for every degree of heat above 329 in the attd. thermometer, I have allowed 1000 feet 
for every degree of the barometer below 29.759, (which from the No. 34 of GLEAN- 
SINGS OF SCIENCE appears to be the average height of the barometer at the sea, taken 
sthe height of Calcutta nt 25 feet ns estimated in Licut. BARNES’ letter in the same 


<No.) 19 NicuonsoNs' or the Edinburgh Encyclopedia only 900 feet are allowed 
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bat mo feoaoloD wd bis. vwtutoor » Faro, Th.att. deti ~, is Feet. 


— (oon nb Dogg dh sitter ०१०१००4०१0: 269 Bb Yi aae 
४ ५7५ 9१6 7 A.M. At the Jhála over the Tonie, 97.021 FO 60 ^ ^,, [9450 ! 
-5:127,40 A.M. Enri on the Pabbar, ........ 26.17 271 77: $ Sip पर 
15,528 10, A. M. Temple nt Hath,...,........ 25.35, 84 77 eo 4595. 
EU iUo RC RAN ० ३००: m ००:०५ ०० व 5 हट 3 MODE 8 2 .. $^ 4948. 
77 58040 A. M Sérghon, .. : 24:02 80 76 consti 
BBD Gs ToMPéksiuiii veo 225.7 ८5४ 5 ८.७७ BRIS Sides noxii Weel 
June;1.8.A.X.Jangligs. ee err 8 21.568 64. 68. «s ¢ 5291 
s 2,3, P. M. 19.62 52 50 .. . 10299. 
| 3 94 A. M. Crest of the Büran Ghit or | * — 
Pris NE Burenda Pass,...... suisse 211 56 43 "732650 : 
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H+ Discovery of the ‘Rekhi Ganita, a translation of the Elements of 
. Euclid into Sanskrit by SAMRAT JAGANNATHA, under the orders. of 


Raja Sewd1 Java SINHA of Jaipur. By LANCELOT WirkKiNSON, 


20 Esg. C. S. Resident at Bhopál$ n «iif oF fet 

Tlastely had the good fortune to procure a copy of the Relha Ganita 
or Sanskrit version of Euclid's Elements, which was made bv the order 
of SEwit Java SiNon rája of Jaipur. ^ This chief, the flower of the 
Hindu princes of Hindustan, ascended the gaddi of Jaipur in A. D 
1699, and diéd' after a reign of 44 years in A. D. 1743. He was dis- 
tinguished by an ardent passion for the study of mathematics and cs: 
pecially of astronomy, and he did more to promote the cultivation of 


wound science in this benighted land than any other Hindu princé on 


TebcOrd. "^ Some details of his astronomical labours have been publish’ 


ed to the European world by the late ingenious Dr. HowTEn in liis 


avast SONS SIM degree or inch, but as other modes of calculation ndopted by 


GRAHAM give more I have assumed 1000 feet as a fair standard. With this liberal 
JHownnce however the Burenda Pass instead of being upwards of 15,000 feet appears 
be 12,650.. 37 359 "IE als T 3 
or —— “hare the observation was taken being about 20 feet above the water 
Spf t | between the JAála and Earí, about 12 inches, 3754 — 2830 = 914 


memo ; ४057 / a anie 12 MC tas iv 
97 feet per mile. — — & in l | 
eo Hath being 50 feet above water and distance from Eart- 14. miles; 4545 13754 


= 57 Ce in = 271 ७ SYN 17 6 «7 ५॥1 šian 
bra y rig ox Hath 8 miles, 4898 "y ai — § = du bs 
A^ S “Observed at Earl in the evening that the water in Pabbar bad fallen 
df inches since day break sveithe log in shape of n tent peg, but the rapidity of 
stream did not prove more than 3 miles perhour, nt Shérgaon, Pika, Janglig, Litt 
ont 4 o'clock. Snowy mountains clear in the morning, but 
tice with pleasure because it máy excite attention to the work’; 
nita is nòt unknown herg.—A copy exists in the Sanskrit College 
rit commentary was nt Prof. Wi1son's suggestion to have heed 
order pnt. it pp. ghe shelf, Rt ४०0 = eit ft 
le ył 


ee ७५४१९७३ quee bus 4212110200. de «24 send seed 
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papers in the Resenrches of your Society and by Colonel Top m his 
anuals of Rüjputünd. AS a legislator and statesman also he was equal- 
ly distinguished. His name throughout Rdjputdnd and.also in Málwá 
is to this day held in the highest veneration by al! classes of the Hin- 
du population. The. Mdrwdrt Saukdrs hold it as an article of faith 
that.good fortune will attend their dealings if they take the name of 
JAYA SINGH abong with that of their gods in their morning oriaons 

2. Ido myself the honor of forwarding to you a few pages of ‘tlie 
Sanskrit work above mentioned containing a prefatory introduction by 
the translator, the definitions, and a few propositions. I hope that 
you- will. be-able to find room for it in your valuuble-and wide-spread 
Journal Ata time when the friends of education are anxiously busy- 
ing themselves in; collecting vocabularies of scientific terms in Hindi, 
the publication of even this specimen will not fail to be eminently use- 
ful to them; it will afford them the best means of at once enlorging 
and. improving their previous collections of those terms in use amongst 
Hindu, mathematicians of the present day 
JS, The preface from its historical allusions „has an interest of. its 
own.» Of it I have therefore added an English translation. From this, 
it appears; that the translator was SAMRAT JaGANNATHA a brahman, 
probably the authorsof the Samrat Siddhánta a treatise on astronomy 
"generally attributed to Jaya Sinca himself | | 
note- Dr. Hunter mentions that Jara SINHA had treatises on plane 
and spherical: trigonometry also translated into Sanskrit... But I have 
not as yet succeeded in procuring either them, or the Samrdt Sid- 
dhi (a. . My seurch however has been of but recent date, and I have 
still hopes that it will not prove fruitless 
saa The copy ofthe. Rekid- Ganita I procured from a Rajput. of 
Oujein named KuLIAN SiNGH at present in my service, who formerly 
held jágire from Sinpia and 10८54६, whom he served in the capacity 
of astrologer and astronomer, and mathematical instrument maker. kt 
contains 14 books complete, and a part of the 15th book; but the 
diagrams illustrative of the several propositions have unfortunately 
been entirely omitted The work of supplying them and the letters 
Ww rectness so. as to coincide with. e explanatione in the. text, 
Re and in some ‘instances a difficult 
/Cgl"mÁja Jara SiNon; in his Tij Muhammad Shdhi addressing his 
work to the, learned, and well informed ages Er pin, public, did not 
venture even.to attempt.to conceal from it, the o tions under which 
he: svas-vell-known to beto the learned Europeans and Muhawmadans 
in his service. -Our Urahiman trünslátor of this work, however is guil- 
ty of o those base acts of plagiarism and literary injustice 50 
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common. with all Hindu authors. He coolly informs his readers. that 
the work was originally revealed by BRAHMA to VISWAKARMA; and to 
himself he attributes the honor and credit of restoring and rey iving its 
revelations, which he savs had in the course of ages been lost or for- 
gotten. His object in so doing may perhaps have been rather a desire 
to secure its acceptance with his countrymen*, than a hope of advancing 
his own reputation. For at a time when the minds of the whole Hindu 
nation were burning with a sense of indignation at the ruthless perses 
cutions and oppressions of the wily, bigotted and hypocritical ARANG- 
zE'B and his Muhammadan advisers, he may have apprehended the total 
rejection by all men of his faith of any thing however valuable profes- 
sedly borrowed from the Musalmáns and their Yunáni teachers. The 
fact of his hazarding a discovery of the theft, however bears ample 
internal evidence to the gross ignorance of even all his educated coun- 
trymen at this time 

7. The allusion in the 3rd verse to the protection afforded to the 
learned expatriated brahmans of Vrindávan, probably refers to the 
oppressive persecutions inflicted on the city and brahmans of Mathura 
by AURANGZE’B, by Whose orders many temples and the valuable libra- . 
ries they contained, were destroyed 

S:a The allusion in the 4th verse to the courageous labours of rája 
Jaya SINGH, in removing “ the people-grinding impost,” probably re- 
fers. to the obnoxious jaziyá imposed by AunANGzE'n. The honor ‘of 
procuring its abolition he attributes to his master Jaya Sinan. Colo- 
nel Top has given to ráná RAJ SINGH the credit of having written 
that most eloquent, and elegant, and spirited letter of remonstrance 
against this impost, which has been sọ admirably translated by Sir W, 
B. Rovsx, and which is attributed by ORME to Prswant SINGH of Már- 
wir. . J have seen nothing in the Persian language of which I would 
more desire the honor of being the author than of his remonstrance; 
and if we consult. the internal evidence, to what Hinda prince could we 
with .so.much propriety attribute the noble sentiments it breathes, as to” 
the enlightened chief of Jaipur ? To him as well as to JEswANT Sizam 
I-have heard it attributed: Colonel ‘Tos in his partial zeal for the 
Réjpiits in attributing it to Ris Sinan would have us regard it as a 

roof of the —— nment of his favorite Rdndwats of Udipura, But 
if it must be giv en either toring RÁJ SINGn or JsswANT Sion of Mdrs, 
wár, then to their enlightened Musalmán munshis alone can be accord 
e credit of the actual composition; for we have no reason whatever 


would sot surely have 00५०९५ he Persia 


















* Had he wished for concealment, he 
order in the of the 
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to know that either of these princes were themselves in any degree 
advanced beyond that state of semibarbarism which then and still dis- 
tinguishes all tribes of Rajputs. 


T'ranslation of the Preface. " 


Salutation to GANESHA; salutation to Laxsumi’ and NRisiINsa. Upon 
GANESHA, who is worshipped by the gods, and fulfils all the prayers of men 
who is adorned with all power, and who removes all difficulties, I devoutly 
call | 

*?. I humbly prostrate myself at the lotus feet of Laxsnut' and of Nat 
SINHA, which are adored even by the gods, and the fragrant dust of which 
is revered by all mankind. I bow in reverence to SARASWATI the destroy- 
er of the darkness of infatuated ignorance, and to my instructor who is’ 
distinguished in the science of mathematics 

3. May the illustrious king of kings rája Java SINHA, who pure in heart 
by his own prowess aud without dread brought Sai’ Govixrpa and the 
other learned men who had fled from Frinddvan and settled them (in his 
own neighbourhood), and who has by his own force reduced to obedience 
Miechchha chiefs of distinguished rank,—rule long over this portion of 
the earth | 

^4. Heshines conspicuous by his glorious power, by which he has re. 
moved the tax under which the people were grievously oppressed ; he is 
terrible to his enemies and like the sun in the hot season, not to be endur- 
ed by them. | 
5. He performed the W'ujápaya and other sacrifices, and celebrated also 
the 16 Mahdddn, bestowing on the most distinguished brahmans, cows and 
villages, elephants and horses. 

6. For the pleasure of this most illustrious king SRI’ Java SINHA, the 
brahman SAMRAT JacANNA'THA composes this most excellent work called 
the “ Rekha Ganita” or geometry. | 

It is a novel and unequalled science, in as much as it teaches from a 
Knowledge of angles clearly to ascertain the measurements of different 
figures. - - 
8. 'lhis-treatise on geometry (or mechanics Shilpashastra ) was origi- 
nally revealed by Bramma to VisuwAKARMA from whom it descended to 
this earth, and has been handed down from generation to generation 
But being lost in the course of time, I, by the commands of the Ma- 
7 SINHA, have again published it to the world, for the delight 
mathematicians 
‘he Rekha Ganita contains 15 books and 478 propositions. In the first. 
book are 48 propositions. — 

Definitions or EXPLANATION of the terms used 
1. A point is that which is visible to the eye, but is incapable of sub- 


divisio 3 0 dd हे 
A lineis ong—but is without breadth: it may be divided. . 
Gn c j 
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8. ^ kuperficies has both length and breadth | Y 
4. There aretwo kinds of superficies, the one plane as the smooth sur- 
face of levelled water, the other not plane 
x 5. Lines are also of two kinds, straight and curved (or crooked), &c, 
CQ. 


LE 1 


Original Tert. 

` "गणेशाय नमः | शीलच्छीन्रस्चकाय नमः) गर्णाधिपं सुराचितं 
समस्तकामदं zat प्रशस्तभूतिभूवितं स्मरामि विप्नवारणं yyy «eft 
न्टसिद्दचरणांवरुक्छं agènda सम स्तजनसेवितरोशगन्धं  वाम्द्चतां 
निखिलमोाहछुतमो पछन्ची वन्दें गरु गरणितक्ास्त्रविषारदस्ध | ey ञी 
गोविन्द समाङ्कयादिविबुधान्वुन्दाटवी निर्गतान्‌ यस्तचेब ferra 
खुचिमनाभावः खशत्रधानयत्‌ स्लेछानमानसमुन्नतानखतरुसा निर्जित्य 
HASH जीयाच्छीजयसिंहदेवन्श्यतिः अोराजराजेश्चरः॥ ३॥ करूँज्ज 
ated नाम दूरीक्तत्य खतेजसा भ्वाजते दुःसचक्तो2रींणां यघासेशे fear 
करः ॥ ४ ॥ Bae वाजपेयाद्ेेमेद्रादानानि aren दत्तानि दिजवर्यभ्या 
गोौयामगंजवाजिनः | ५ ॥ तस्य खीजयसिंचस्य qu] रचयति ewe 
दिजःसंखाट॑ जगन्नाथो रेंखागणितमत्त मं eg अपुब्ब fated शास्त्र 
यच्च Runata VPN जायते सम्यक व्युत्यक्तिगंणितें तंथा ॥ Si 
शिल्पशास्त्रमिदं tra awar विश्वकर्मणें पारंपर्यवणादतदागतं धरणी 
तले॥ = ॥ ached महाराज जयसिंदा चका पुनः प्रकाशित ware 
ee गशकानन्द्‌ हेतवे |€ ॥ Su रोखागणितं घा रभ्यते ere AS पच्चद शा 
Sra सन्ति अंसखन्तत्यत्तरचतुःशतं शकलानि सन्ति तत्र घ्रयमाध्धायेट 
Saati शच्छकर्लानि aha cater परिभाषा यःपदार्थः द्र नयोगथेः 
frat सं aada: यःपदार्थः दीचिविस्तार रक्षितः विभागाः 
स रेखा शञ्द वाच्यः frente घं वोर्यद्वि द्यते तडरातलं तदेव Se ate aw 
wa जलवत्समं दितीयं विघमं व्यय रेखापि दिविधा एका सरला च्यन्या 
चक्रा अथ सरलरेखालच्तणं यस्या न्यस्तः चिन्द वः च्यवलो कितः ससन्तः 
शक विन्दना छाद्यन्ते सा सरला Sau कुटिला धरातलमपि समं विष 
मञ्च खेयं समं यथा यत्र विन्दुं लिखित्वा छत्रं निःसाय्येत तद्यदि सब्बेच 
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लअं भवति तदा yatai सम क्षयं च्यन्यया feast व्यञ्च area 
धरातले रेखाइययेगात्‌ या खची उत्पद्यते स कोः सच दिविधः सम 
कोणे विघमकाणच्य समानरेखायां लम्बयोगादुत्पन्गी केशि प्रत्येकं सम 
SAI waa: रेखे मिथः लम्बरूपे न भवतः तच समकेयणामगनः च्प्रल्ण 
कोशो भवति" समकोणादक्चिकेटशिकका या्नवति समातिर्िक्ता विष 
मे! णाभवति समकोगास्त सरूलस्स्वाभ्यामेव भवति (1*) विषमकायाः 
सरूलरेखाभ्यां सरलकुटिलस्खाभ्यां कुटिलरेखाभ्याब्य भवति (८) 
(3) wrw Sara धरातलं रेखया रेखाभ्यां रखाभिवाटवत्तं च्ेत्रसं a 
sped 'बंत्तकादंडचखचतुरुख्यादिभेदन बजविर्ध Wd अथ वृत्तलच्छगं 
समधरातलंबिन्द कृत्वा तस्मात्समानि aula सर्व्वतः कृत्वा THES 
विन्दुलः सब्बेणि cerrar या स्पृति कुटिला रेखा तदुत्तंच्ञेयं aaia 
घरातलं quu भवति मध्यविन्दुः केन्द्रखं चः कन्हापरिगतं uod उभर 
qa: घालिसंलझं व्याससंच्ञ vata Baas वत्तच्तेचस्य समानं भागद्धद्यं 
करूति या रेखा Aaa न भवति यालिसंलझा स्यात्तदुभ्रयतः खड दयं 
Ges भ्वति सा ier चापकर्णसंच्ञा मूशञ्यासं जाच भवति (4) व्यथ 
सब्लरेस्वावुत्तानि क्ञेजाण्युच्यन्ते Aa yaya तत्त्रिविधं (5, रकं 
समत्र बाञ्डकं दितीयं समदिबाङ्कं zc pu विसम जिबाऊ कं मु न नस्तत्का 
wate fif nasi भवति यस्मिन्‌ शकः समकेयः wA (6) नक 
am -तस्त्रिभुर्ञं समकेरणञ्रिभुजं p यञ्च रकः व्यधिककेरणः अन्ये न्यून 
Aur लद्सिककेाळ ज्रिभुनंक्ेयं यस्य चया2पि wana तन्नुःन UE 
अचेत ocu चतुभज यस्य बाज्डचतुस्यं समानं Boe कोण (7) wg 
Sunt Salt तचतुरुखं समकेयां समचतुभेजं BA यस्य (8) कायच 
aed) eat व्यच सन्मुखबाज्डदयं मिथःसमानंतदिघमचतुभुजं 
"cue Se ae कोयाच तुर्यं (aus भुजचतुस्ूयं समं तदिघमकयां 
qanpi (9) खस्थ केरणचतुरयं विषमं usequsw (aud 
qt ve Te sires Wave TefeFéue to Wie diagrams to plate. ^7 77 
pie h Dee १ रू SS ec ew Ww So 
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wfewemrfaue pulso ज्ञयं (10) au ammar 
लच्तशं या रेखा प्रथमनिःसारितरेखया कदापि न मिलति सा समानां 
तराखा रेखा भवति (11) यावन्तः समकोणाः ले सर्व समानाः व्य 
सरलरेखादयं धरातलं व्याप्त नषाक्राति (12) कुटिलं Geared (13) 
व्यथया कुटिलसरूलणश्खादयं wares व्यावुशाति यत्‌ ` (14) Barei 
समरनान्तर न(15) भवति fam विघमान्तरं भवति (16) तक्ष यस्मिन 
WEN weat भवति (17) तदिशि वद्धितयारेखयारंतरमत्तरा'ततरं 
«अल्पमेव `, भवति यावद्वेखासंयोगं तदनन्तर मंतेरंचाडिष्णर्भवलि_ यञ्च 
RIUM: AT सरलरेखाछतण्व कोाणाक्षयः यच रेख्ाएएन्द स्तच्च 
सरुलेब सखा Far -यज्चभूमितलशब्दः तच जलसमीकृतमेब ape Gs 
इतिपरिभाषा कथ yuaga यदासमतिभज Ge aa sais 
18) a9 Sater safe तदुपरू faya कियते ager (19) 
` च्यंकों बं Qa व्यवव्यासारंन वत्तं कार्ये रवं बंकेंडंकत्वा ब च्यव्यासार्जन 
वृत्तकार्य बच वत्तदयसंपातः तच जचिम्ह कायं तच व्य रेरा THER 
` कायो! waaay जातं समानचिभुजंकुतःच्यबरेखा च्यजस्ा समा 
नास्ति यतः बजञ्ञं वृत्तस्य व्यासाद्गमस्ति पुनःबज रखा Bacar समानास्ति 
OF व्मजवृत्तस्य व्यासाडंत्वात THUS समानं जातं ष्यब तुल्यत्वा TH 
eaten समानंजातं we दिती यंच्तज्ञं अभीर सखा छतार्ति 
.जतङन्यचळलविन्दःतः तत्तल्या रेखा कत्तव्यारित्ति तचाविन्दुच्यचिऱ्हं कल्पित 
saaa व्यविज्हाह्ूचिव्हपर्यन्तंरुखाकाया व्यबरेखापरिसम चिनु चन 
nimia जेन वुत्तं जर बसं कुं कार्य दबस्टेखा दीघावृत्तपालिमिलिता 
saanu कायबी दम्हेनद्कें डर कहम्कत बत्तंका य॑ cuneus दीर्घावृद्दलपर्ल 
weal काया त (20) ज SEES बजरेखा या-समाना meu कुतः 
o दचसेखा दम्कसेखा समानारस्त दव्धरखा दरखा समाना तस्मात्‌ GE 
„ STAAL ST समा नाजाता SHS बजरेखा समामा तस्मात IDEST 
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Wf WAT Genet च्यबसंच्या लघरखा'जसंच्छा कल्पिता Sheers च्येद 


` रेखाः जसमानानिब्काशनीया' पुज्जाक्तप्रकारंण पुनः wp कंड छात्याव्यदेन 





दमक कृत्तंकायें इद्‌ व्य जरुखालः Bee (21) व्यद्रूखाखमानांएचक 
RUS GAIT Beal जरेखा समानाजाता व्यथ चतुर्थ शकलं - ४ 
यचा च्रिभजदथ मस्ति तत्क ञ्िभ॒जस्य +ज दयं तदन्तरगतक्गच्य दितीय 
तिभेजस्थ भुजदयेन तदन्तरुगतकेगेनच समानं यदि भवति तदाप्रथम 
Fuse ्रोषकणद बं ठ ती यभस दितीयच्िभजस्य क(णाभ्यां ळतीय 
भेजेनच समानंभवति gagaan faa च्यबजदितीयच्िभजं cw 
बव्यबंदक्क्समंच्यजंदमकंसमं च्यकागदकाणे समाने! कत्तिते ET DE 
ज्यमं “भविष्यति बकाणक्ककाणे समानेजकोा (22) mag TH. CUTS 
भविष्य लः च्तेत्ञच्ष्तेत्रं समानं भविष्यति व्यज्ेपपत्तिः ब्यरे र्वं दरे ख्वा 
थांन्यसत्‌ व्यकाणं दकोण न्यसेत व्यजंदभ्कापरिन्यसत्‌ व्य दभ्फे। परिंन्य 
Say awed बजं इम्हाप रिस्थास्यत्ति 'यतःरुखादयंसरुलमस्ति बज केरे 
SHRUG: स्यास्यत* Saas समानं भविष्यति अथ पञ्चमक्तेत्रं cu 
wed जिभुजस्यथ weed समानं (23) तस्य वट तीयभरजेपरिसंजअंका 
wet * समान "भवति भुजदर्यं खमार्गबुद्धंसत्‌ ट ली यभ्मुञाथःखम्ःत्पन्न 
Mwana समानंभवति cur aunts ates समानम्ास्त्ि 
ALU UTI Baa समाने भविष्यतः पनःच्यवंरोखा वच्देनीया 
Raia eats Geter fme तत'सम॑त्पन्ना बजच्ककोग TITRA 
हबजब्पेखाध/स्थितो। समा नेभवतः'च्यक्षापपत्तिःबररेखायांकचिव्ह कुर्यात्‌ 
7त्जक्करेखांयांबवरखाः समानाः जबरेखा पृथक्करयी बवरेखाजकरोखा 
तच कार्या च्यजक्चिभुजे sways sees Sane: च्यकेएगाःबच्य 
SARI च्यवभजेन'च्यकायोन क्रमेणसमानः जकभजबवभजः र तेसमा ने 
= STA अजभ्फकोशा ATR समाने! मककाणवकेाणा संमानो जाता 
OMAR MATRA SATA कर्केणवकोाणे समानेजाता जबम्क 


'छथ्षिभुजेबजकतिभुऊजेच seq: मजभुजः कके[गः जञ वभ जेनबवभ्भञेन 






























aR गसमाजेएस्ति तद्‌ ब्रम्फकोर्‍याः बजकेयाः डमे दि समाने जाती 
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ग्ज बक! नव कोणः समेःसमानोजाते र्ते! ज्यजम्ककाण प्यववकोण 
यो; शो धिताशेवो व्यजन व्यवजकोशे समानेर भवलः इदमेवास्भाक मिर 
श्रकारातरुण JRR ५ स्यबरखायां द चिक्रंकाय acc pe 
TELGI [YET काया दरखा दजरेस्वा हनबरेखाच कार्या a 
4594S: SY व्यकोयाः व्यक्षब्च्रिभजस्थेन i Dena च्यभजेन 
SRO क्रमण समानः बद्दरेख्ा WSDETST परस्पर समाना जाला 
सब कोणः व्यजदकायणज्ख एतासमानो जाते! बदक चिभजेंदबभजःवच 
भुजः TERU: दक्षजजिभुजस्य SEURA जंदभजेन हुज दकाणेन 
समानः बदद्दकाय जछदकोशो ULES समाने! वदक्षकाशः जषद्कोशः 
परस्पर स (24) मानः बद्‌ जकायः बद्दजकागच्यता समाना बदजखचिभजे 
बदभुजः दरुजभुजः बदजकाखः वषञञ्िभृजस्य seas हवभाजन 
SSIS ae समानः व्यजबकाणे (25) खमानेाजाते तदेवमभी स्ट 
RMS व्ययसब्डंच्तचं € यस्य जिभुजस्थकोणूयं समानंतत्कागसंव 
न्धि. भुजददयमपि समानभवति अ्जेपपक्तिः च्यभजत्रिभजे बजकश 
समाना सान आजमसपि समानं यदिभुजदयं समनं न भवति रकश्भज 
च्याधिकःस्थात्‌ तदाव्यधिकभुजः च्यजकल्पितः बच्यसमानंजदंभिन्नं कत्वा 
बदरेछा काया व्यजवचिभुज अबभुजः बज्ञभुजः च्यबजकाणः द नजत्रिभु 
जस्य SYS जवभुजन दजबकेशेने समानः,बचज्षिभुजं लघुचिमुजं 
सम्यनंजातं लदिदमनुपपञ्र ququrs eu Wa कथं समानं भविष्यति 
CHES Gu खमानं तदवमुपपन्ने काणदयसाप्येन तत्सक्तभमजचयसा 


तर्चोकरेखाभय पा स्व याः -— = = ~ - $ 
'ब्तदखाडयमिष्ननभव fa " 


































उबर खा प्रान्तादन्धाव्जरुूखा बघजरखाच = Tawar 
safes तयायागा जात. wu बदि तत्समानं व्यन्यदेखादयं sar 
amla इतिकव्प्यते तदा eater तुल्या च्यदरोखा बज रोखा 
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are wir विध्यति 
qarara बद्जकोशादस्त्पोटस्ति बजद Atm: बदज कागणादत्यंतं 
Bio al Faq समानोस्तः कुतःबदबजभजयाः साम्यात तस्मादि 
: Satara विषमाजातोा तदेवमपपन्नंजचिज्ादन्पचं 
asa भविष्यतीति sarai = यस्य चिभजस्य was 
च्यन्पत्रिभुजस्य' भुजेःसमानं भवति तदा तस्य काणचयमपि aaf 
कोशेसूवश्यंसमानं भविष्यति (27) तचचेंकंचि भुजं sas दितीयं cen 
कल्पितं "IW ्यनद ह भुजः समा नःच्यज भुजः दम्कभुजेन समानः बजभुजः 
इभेन समानः क!त्त्पतः यदाभृजच्रयं समानंजातं तदा BATA: कका 
रनः समानः नकायाः कोशेन समानः AA: wat माना 
भविष्यात gaam: qay छभ्कभ जे स्थाप्यते Ga च्तेच स्थाप्यते Tar 
aras wat दहद्म्गभृज्ञ याः स्थास्यलः यदिनस्थासातः तद्भित्रि ति 
रलः AU VEIT कल्पितो तञ्ञेयमन्‌ पत्तिः दकृदमरखे CHEST उभ 
सञ्यांताभ्यां fred fus मिलिते वक्षवकरेखे पुव्वेरेखा समाने प्रांताभ्याँ 
feed वचिक्रमिजित इदमनुयपञ्नं इदं सप्तमच्षेचेध्तिपादितमस््ति 
amtayi चिभजोपरि स्थास्यत्येव काणाव्यपि कोणसमाना भवत्येव 
तद्वभृपपन्नं यथेक्तं अथ नवमच्तचं € ARTY समानभागदयकरणं 
घरद्श्रसेते लब्यया बच्यजके[णः व्यचर कंल्पनी यः बंच्य(28) भुज द चिऊ छतंतत्‌ 
तुल्यमेव दितो येथि भुजे ह fas काथं दरखा काया दद्दरखापरिदकचं 
समजिभुजंकायें च्यभ्रेस्वाकायं इ यर्स्वाच्यकोणस्य समं भाग दयं करेति 
aagana उच्यम्तचिभुजे दच्यभुजः ways मिचःसमानः 
द्म्भजदमाभुजे! समाने! प्यककंउभयोरेकणवास्ति उभयारित्र भुजयाभु 
ar समानाः कोणाव्यपि संमानाभव'न्त तस्मा तकच्यदकाण मज्यहका खा 
समाजे! जातै! तसूेवमपचन्नं ware ate sos रेखयोरन्त्रगेतं uc 
ओभवलि रेखेपरिवा Saat वच्चिर्नभवेत्‌ तदेवमपथत्तिरुपपन्ना भवि 
व्यति च्य्यम्तंचि हुं रेखवयो संतरुप्रदेशमध्ये चावश्यं भविष्यति कुतःयदिम घ्य 
न भविष्यति तदा रेखायां ated भविष्यति तदे ताद इं च्तेचस्यात्तद 


कोशः" काजदकोशादल्पस्ति  बज॑द्काशः च्यंदजक शाद्‌ 
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Wis सत्र MCCR AT समाने! भविव्यतः जदहकेोयाः बद cw DDR समःभ्क 

चिक यदिबदभज पतति तदा दददजवहृत्कागः दक्कजव हत्कागखंडच्व 

इमो समाने! जाते ३दमनपपन्नं afamar बदभजादडच्िभविष्यति 
तदा MATU: बदद्दकाणान्मद्दान्‌ भविष्यति दक्ष्जकाणादर्पि भावि 
व्यति यतः बद्छकेोणः दक्चजकागच्य इमा समो स्तः मदम हान्कोशः 
द'₹%कागोन Saris दमकागखंडं दद्दजकाणान्म्ज्जातं तदिदमन 
पपन्नं यतः खंडं काणादधिक न भविष्यतीति तस्मात्भचिङु भजयोमंध्य 
रव भविष्य ति पुनः प्रकारान्तरेण काणस्याजोकरणं दबरेखायांक्चिक 
कायें दकरेखा तुल्यं इबंएथककाये क'दृवदरेखं कार्य संपातस्तसं ञः कल्प 
नीयः व्यतरेखा काया इयं च्यकाणस्य समान भागदयं करोति व्यत्ापप 
त्तिः aeg (29*) कोशः वदक्ककागचेता UMA जाते TARG समा 
नं दद्ध (*) तत्रिभुजं 'हच्यतर्चिभुजं समानं तस्मात्‌ घ्यकाणस्य भाग 
Sa समानं जातं च्ययदणमच्तेच ९० तचयद्रेखायाः समानं भाग KUAT 
fad भवति तदा तद्रेखोपरि समचिभुज कायें यैथा च्यबरेखेपरिसम 
feast कृतमस्ति पुनस्तत्र जकोणस्य (30) जद्रेखया खमानं भागदयं 
कृत्वा तदाजरोखावच्यवरखयाच्यपि समानं भागदयं करिस्यति "ru 
पत्तिः च्यजदत्रिभुजे अजभुजः जदभुजः च्यजदकोणस्थ दज्जबचजि भुज स्थेग 
बजभुज्ञेंन जदभुजेन बजदकाणेनच PAAR व्यदंबदद्दयमपि 
समानं लदेवमपपन्नं रेखया समानं भागदयं अचेकादशक्तेज ५५ तचक 
रेखायां व्यभीवद्चिक्राक्लंबा निब्काशनी याटसल्ति यथा ष्घबरेखा यांजचिक् 
दत्त्वा तस्माल्लंमानिव्काशितटस्ति तद्यथा saree (31) यां दरिकुदय 









जदतुल्यं minä दद्दरोखायां सम्भुजं SHEN पुनः कजरेखा 
कायी यमेव लम्बः च्यत्रापपत्तिः दम्कजजिभुजस्य भुजचयं उम्तजस्य 








भुजेः समानमस्ति WART WHER जिस्य समाने! तस्मात 


अस्य द्वके! शि! समकेाणे जाते! कजरोीखा लंबाजातः लदेबमुपपन्नं चिका 
_ह्मम्बकरणं पुनः प्रकारांतरेण तत्र च्यबरेखायां अचिक्ाल्तम्बकरूयं चिकी 





faaafe तचच्यब ॥ 


* These two figures eo ०४ ; also No. 24. 
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III.—Observntions of the Tides at Chittagong made in conformity with 
the Circular of the Asiatic Society. By Lieut H. Stppons, Engineers. 
Tide Registry. 


~ Alishubr Beach, July, 1537. [See sketch in Pl. L.] 
Times of __limes of High wi water. 





















Date. st Tide. | Tide.] Date. |lst Tide. | Tide. (Moon passes meridian. . 
ञ्नि — —— — — — — 
1 0 7 555९0 mern, 5.] 16 11७ 067| 23" 63" or O 03 of the 17th. 
2 0^ 37१0, 13, 15१6 17 11 S58 | 0 57 
~ 3 Is B 13 38 18 iS TBI 1 54 © 19 23% 31.7™ mean time. 
4 1 51 | 14 925] 19 | 14 19 | 2 45 |() 17 11 58.3 
“$s 2 30/14 5720 | 14 57| 3 21 29 22 45.8 
6 2 45/15 12] 21 5 21 3 5i : 
7 3 03 15 35 22 16 *27 4 31 
8 3 38] 16 04 23 17 13 5 21 
9 4 03 | 16 43 24 17 51 6 Sh 
~ 10 « 85 | 17 358] 25 18 42 | 7 40 
| 11 6 03 | 18 48] 26 | 19 3| 8 49 
12 7 07 20 17 27 20 54 10 OIl 
13 6 JO] 3i अणि 28 22 11 10 59 
14 9 09 | 29 06 29 23 IS lor a $ past 11 A. m. of the 30th. 
15 10 03! 23 07 Observations stop ped by mistake a day teo soon. 


; all the above are expressed in mean time. 
The second tide of the 16th should stand as the first of the !7th, and so on for the 





remainder. 
3 October, 1837. 
D Meridional passage 13th Oct. 1 35 66 
s Mean Time. @ 29th Sept. 24" 09™ 00" 28th Oct. 23 31 45 
| 2^ 10™ 14" 12*"|There must have been a heavy gale somewhere from the 
2 41 | 14 46 je Ath to the 5th; the swell here was very gon and the 
` 3 13| 15 19| times noted so far doubtful on account of the waves. 
7" 4 46 | 15 59 On Wednesday the 4th we bad violent squalls of wind and 
5 17 | 16 24 rain; there was no barometer to note the fall, but the 
6 50 | 16 56 atmosphere felt remarkably heavy though chill y. 
7 26 | 17 
B 32 | 19 
9 38 | 24 40 
34 | 22 36 
4* | 23 49 


* 
31 | 13 19 JOndhe 13tb the diff. between day and night flood by Mr. 
14 | 14. 01 C. W. Mullins was 9 inches, this at the Sudder ghat, 
a7 | 14 22 Chittagong 12 miles up the river. 


86 | 15 24 |On per — } According nearly with my own. 
- 
Rise of (DIF. btwn. 
ony D. un 
night पळा These observations were all taken by 
, in. wih Ft. in. 8th} me at Point Petunga, the mouth of 
3 the Chittagong river, where I had 
gone for chauge of (and sea) air. 


» p 





On the 29th there was a diff. between 
the flood tide at Alishubr and Point 
Petunga at the mouth of thé river 
(about 12 miles south) of 15 minutes; 
the other days were not noted, 


"------oOoocccooc 
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IV.— Translation of a Servitude- Bond granted by a Cultivator over his 


Family, and of a Deed of Sale of two slaves, By D. Liston, Esq. 
Gorakhpur. 


Some months ago I was requested by Captain LaAwnxNCE, under 
whose charge the sarvey of the Eastern Division of the district is 
placed, to furnish answers to statistical inquiries regarding Sidowa 
Jobena, a purguna of Gorakhpur, bounding on Sarun. J in turn 
© thought of applying for aid in the compilation of the replies to n friend 
who has been settled as an indigo planter* for several years in Sidowa, 
and who proved to be possessed of a competent acquaintanee with the 
habits and usages of the natives in his neighbourhood 
One of the queries put was, ** How do zemindars pay people who 
water and cultivate lands for them ?" The reply was to this effect : 
“They employ bond servants who are paid at half a cooly's rate, and 
&re at the same time liable to fine in case of absenting themselves from 
their superior's work." Further inquiry procured me the nccompany- 
ing bonds or deeds, and as they appear curious and valuable from 
throwing light on the condition of the agricultural population of this 
portion of India, I have translated them and now forward them to 
your address. If you regard them in the same light as I have done 
= haps you may think it worth while to publish them in the journal 
1 do not think them of sufficient importance for this purpose, pray 
lispose of them as you may think proper. 
The deeds you will observe are blank, but still such as are daily 
executed and in full force ; they were written out by a common village 
Putwarí, and are in the rustic dialect or Patois of the section of the 
province where he resides. The spelling you wll also see is not ordered 
according to any very uniform system 
Servirunr-Bonp. 
Translation. 
Dern.—ABHEEMAN Koornoomer and his children’s plough bond for fifty- 
rupees written, Signed rupees fifty-one, 51. — 
for the Master's namef.] = 
RITING ABHEEMAN 1६००50091६, inhabitant of J utapoor, 
Sidowa Jobena Elaka Sooba Oudes zillah Gorakhpur, having scat rm | 
of fifty-one (51) rupees from $ (the above mentioned individual), Th 
granted a bond agreeing to pay interest for the said rupees at eight 
७ Mr, J. Fiscn of Bubnowli. baraly — 
-+ Mr. Fixcu's name is set down in the original which it is hardly 
१७ repeat is fictitious. | 
4 | $ Blank in original. I$ — औत nit? 
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per month; for these same rupees I of my own will and accord execute (this) 
deed of Hurwuheebundhee (to have force) over my whole family, for the 
driving of a plongh and for remaining always nt hnnd to execute every 
kind of labour that may occur. If I remain absent a day from my plough 
or work then shall I be held responsible to the extent of a rutee weight of 
gold Tor each day's absence, 111 go any where in the manner of flight 
then let my whole family be seized. If any other person give (me) a 
greater sum, he must pay at once principal and interest of this loan. That 
man may then take my family. If he do not give the money then may my 
family be seized without dispute; any other interfering will be in vain in- 
deed. "This is written that the first engagement may remain in force. 
^ Written 29th Falgoon, year 1944 forty-four at Emelia. 





DEED of Sate of two SLAVES. 
Explanation and Translation. 
Duonpno Manto Kumicer of his own will and accord sells Azusa and 
Auria, having executed and delivered a ** deed of sale of slaves” signed, 
a mofurkutee loonkutee 
[I do not find the five or six first lines very intelligible but what follows 
presents no great difficulty | 

The deed commences with the invocation, usual in Sanskrit documents, 
of Sosti Sri; the two first lines are taken up nearly with the enumeration 
of the titles of Vixrama‘sir and of Sarrva'nuN's power. In the fourth 
line the 43rd year of some king is indicated. Acuscix is then mentioned 
and the 32nd year of Nawáb Minza’ Amani Bee spoken of. ‘Then follows 
the year of the rule of the Honorable English Company ; viz. the 33rd Mr, 
Cumnig being nistrator, (local). The locality Gorakhpur, south of 
which runs the Ganges and to the north the Gunduk. The country Bha- 
ruthkum, sirkar Gorakhpur, sooba Aoadh, Akternuggur, perguna Sedooa 
Jobena, talooka Bansgaon, tuppah* T'hadAeebaree, ‘The 25th year (of the 
rule) of Babu Esri Ku^/waAn Sam (talookdar), the 2¢nd year (since the 
establishment) of the English perguna. Sekh Juxarv'niw being fouj- 
dar and tehsildar at the tehsildaree of Peronna, 

In the village of Buderuha a sale of slaves was effected. Purchaser 
Upno Sion; amount 43 Furakabad rupees. Seller by pame Duonpno Manto 
Kumkur*, of his own will and accord he sells BULBHADER'S wife? and son 
ults. The woman's name Asuwsia, the lad's name Ruria, (this) 
ery-bond being executed and delivered. The woman's age 22}, com- 

or “Darn sirish. Rupia’s age 28, complexion dark, eyes dark. Of these 
ea DnopHo Mauro Kumkur has completed the sale, wherever they go, 
hence . may be brought back, as slaves they are sold to perform every 
are kuhars or bearers. c 
ET ler may sell a whole family, or what part of it may suit hia 
convenience. 
t In the original the word is thirty, the ciphers twenty-two as here. 
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kind of work; wherever they may flee thence they may be seized and 
brought back without objection or complaint or murmur, without obstacle 
may they be brought from under the king's or princes throne ; whoever 
receives these servants, Hindu or Musalmán he may (legally) be adjured— 
the Hindu by thesacred cow ;—the Musulmán by Husen, by the Sekh Seyd, 
Mogul, Pytan, Sumbut year 1894, month Jet, dark half 13th day, Sunday, 
year 1244, place Buderuha, two ghurees of the day being spent, this was 
written and signed 

[We have not thought it necessary to insert a lithograph of the Deeds 


themselves which are in the ordinary Kayasthi or Kaiti form of Nágari.— 
Ev.] | 


- 








V.—Note on the Malay Woodpecker. By Dr. Wittram Buann, Sir: 
gs geon of H. M. S. Wolf. ~ न > 


In reference to Mr. Hopcsos's description of three new speci 
Woodpecker, in your Journal of February last, and agreeing — 
opinion most heartily, that America cannot shew specimens of wood. 
peckers superior, nor even equal to those which are produced in India 
allow me to send you for his information and others interested in the 
ornithology of this country, the description agd measurement of a 
woodpecker, shot at the extreme point of the Malay peninsula, in 
h last. A specimen, to which even the royal Nipalese bird must 
ld the palm,—and a beautiful and noble bird it is,—in size, strength 
d beauty, was preserved and sent to Scotland; but the following de- 
scription is from my note book Jm gy Ms 

Body, not including bill nor tail, nine inches long, tail eight inches; 
bill, very strong and hard; ridges, high and sherp, forming at the tip a 

omplete wedge ; breadth at the base 9-lOths of an inch; height 
-10ths, being 1-3rd more in breadth than depth. 3 

Color, back, breast, neck, wings, upper and under cóverts of the 
tail, and tail itself glossy black ; belly and under wing coverts yellow 3 
head crowned with a scarlet erectile crest, and patch of red : pe 
behind the under mandible, with a few whliite speckles on the thr 
tail moderately wedged, consisting of ten strong feathers, worn at the 

* and covered with the juices from trees on which tlie bird 
bare space round the eye ; iris bright yellow ; tongue four inches long 
feet large, strong, and zygodactile, with considerable mobility of the 
‘outer toe; spread of wings two feet three inches ; weight twel 
His load tapping on a tree heard ata considerable distance, led to his 


discovery, and I had named him “ Picus Maximus Malayensis"..— - 
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VI.— Notes on the Musical Instruments and Agricultural and other In- 
struments of the Nepalese*. By A. CAMPBILL, Esg. M. D. Surgeon 
attached to the Residency at Katmandhu 


" 


l.—MvsicaLn INSTRUMENTS 

It is almost unnecessary to allude here to the two chief classes of 
men forming the population of the valley of Nepal; but to save repe- 
tition, it may not be amiss to mention, that the instruments underneath 
enumerated, are common to the Newars and the Parbuttiahs, both 
designations being understood in the widest sense. This difference; 
however, exists, in the classes of each tribe using them; among Par- 
buttiabs none but the lowest castes furnish professional musicians, and 
there are no amateurs of this science among the rude highlanders, 
who now rule Nepal, The Newars, on the contrary are, as a people; 
extremely fond of music, and many of the higher and middle castes 






cte. it professionally, and indulge in it as amateurs Theif labors 


the field are generally accompanied, and their weary return from it 
at certain seasons, enlivened by the plaintive strains of the rural flute 

(bansuli), or the sharper tones of the mohaili (flageolet), and at mar- 
riages, births, feasts, fairs, and religious processions, a preceding band 
of music, is an indispensable portion of the smallest ceremony ; nor isit 
uncommon, on a feftival day (of which the Newars have nearly 100 
annually) to see a joyous jolly fellow, with his flageolet, or cymbals 
as the case may be, trudging along towards the scene of rejoicing, pip- 
ing a national air on the former, for his own amusement and that of 
all passengers, or drumming W ith the latter, in unison to his thought- 
less but cheering whistle 

As a general rule, however; professional musicians, among the 

wars, as with the Parbuttiahs, are from among the lowest castes, 

K itis and Kusulliahs, form the majority from the former, Damais and 
Sarkis from the latter. 

_ The instruments used by the people are as follows: I exclude the 
E a by the Gorkhas, of British ones, witlmwhich their military 
' re furnished, the chief of which are the bagpipe, made and 
Perle on by Sarkis. The flute, either English, or imitation of the 

eolet, and a variet y of horns, trumpets, and bugles. 
>, 1,—Phtinga (Newari), is a trumpet-shaped instrument made of 
copper, about three and a half feet long, two inches in diameter as its 
large extremity, and tapering gradually to the mouth-piece, where its 
hore is diminished to the diameter of ith of an inch, it is formed of 
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three pieces, the one fitting into the other, is of very rude’ workman- 
ship, and costs only about two Nepalese rupees*, The length of this 
instrument, and its slender make, require some support, when being 
used; it is consequently furnished with three pieces of stick, which 
when fitted into one another, form a rod of four feet in length to gvhich 
the Phiinga is attached, by a bit of ribbon, at its expanded end, the 
rod crossing the instrument at right angles. The player holding the 
opposite end of the rod in his right hand elevates the instrument at 
pleasure, bringing it to the perpendicular when used in à crowd, but 
carrying it horizontally under other circumstances. The Phiinga 
belongs exclusively to the Newars, is called by them, ** the musical 
instrument of the gods," and is played on at every religious ceremony 
and at every temple, within the valley, when the setting sun gives the 
signal for the performance of the evening sacrifice. pg ७ te 
- No. p2— The Mohalli (Newari), or Nepalese flageolet. Is rudely 
executed, and from the most ordinary materials. Its mouthpiece is 
nothing more than a bit of palm leaf folded, and cut into a convenient 
shape! the body of the instrument is made of two pieces of sál wood, 
bound together by slips of the bambu, and hollowed out longitudinal- 
ly, apertures or stops, (8 in number) being made for the fingers to 
play on ; its trumpet or dilated extremity, is made of copper, gradu- 
ally increasing in calibre, from the diameter of an inch to that of four 
inches at its open termination. The complete instrument costs about 
two and a half Nepalese rupees. The moAalli belongs exclusively to 
the Newars, and many persons of this tribe use it, who are not pro- 
fessional musicians, Its tones are sharper than those of the bansuli 
or common Indian fiute, and the national tunes adapted to it, 
lively and pleasing, even to a British ear. Tq the Newars it seems to 
sound magically, for it has the power of inducing the poorest and 
most fatigued laborers, to join in the dance, and it is the constant 
accompaniment to their songs of merriment at feasts and weddings 
—— No. 3.—The Singha, or Nar Singha, the Nepalese horn. It is 
made entirely of copper, is when put together in the shape of a cow's 
horn, and about four feet long, is composed of four pieces and tapers 
gradually from its wider extremity, where its c E — is four inches in 
eter, to the mouth-piece, where the bore is more than a quar- 
ter of an inch across. T e singha is used exclusively by the lowest 
castes among the Parbuttiahs, and — considerable demand among 
the lower plains of India. Its blast is loud, deep, but 
580 seem unable to mould its tones into 
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any thing like harmony. It is rudely manufactured, and costs about 

three and a half Nepalese rupees. 1 
No. 4.—The Nag-phéni, or Turi, a Parbuttiah instrument exclusive- 

ly. It is only ‘different from the last in being of smaller size and ^ 

e having three vertical turns in its shaft, like à French-horn. Its noise; 
for music it scarce produces, is any thing but barmonious. It is made 
of sheet copper, tinned over, and costs one rupee eight anas. 

‘ 1 No. 5.—The Bansuli,'* or rural flute" of Sir W. Jones. Itis much 
more like the common English fife in its tones, and is identical with 
itin form; is used by the Newars and Parbuttiahs. 

No. 6.—The Saringi. This is the same as the instrument of that 
> name used in India, and represents our European violin, in so far as 
it is stringed and scraped upon, with a horse-hair bow, but it is at 
best a miserable instrument. In Nepal it is only played on by the 
lowest caste Parbuttiahs, and by beggar boys, from among whom I 
have not seen or heard of any Pagamnis. The dancing girls imported 
from Benares annually for the amusement of the durbar, have their 
accompanying fiddlers ; but these being foreigners, are not alluded to 
here. | 
No. 7.—The Sitar, or three-stringed guitar of India, is used by 
very few persons in Nepal, whose proficiency is most wretched. Profes- 
sors of this instrument from the plains of India find some encourage- 
ment from the Goorkhas,—at least an occasional performer of tolerable 
skill may be heard at their court 
No. 8.—Cymbals of various size, from that of a teacup, to the di- 
mensions of a wash-hand basin, are used by the Newars and Parbut- 
tiahs, to the same extent as in Hindustan ; all religious ceremonies re- 
quiring music, all Jattras, or processions of the gods, as well as of mar- 
rying, and feasting mortals, are accompanied by the discordant noise 
of these untuned instruments. They are made of mixed metals, the 
chief of which is denominated Philia, and is composed of zinc, cop- 
per, and tin, in various proportions, according to the tone intended 
the cymbal 

Se 9.—Mrilli of the Parbuttiahs, Beaugh of the Newars, is a 

small clarionet, —* nine inches long, with eight stops, made of a 

single piece of i, the mouth-piece being formed by blocking 

i up one end of the canal with "The ton bit of wood, except a small slit through 

which the air is breathed — — is sweet, and 
the airs played on it pleasing and p "2 It costs about eight 
: ubl. o $ ६२४५ Sa — * nan | E du 

v LUNO 10,—2DÀo! (drum). The same as the Hindustani one, ex- 

cept in the greater length of barrel, in one of the varieties, 
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No. 11.— DAoluck, differs from the dhol in having one end only 
covered with leather, and played on, is used by the Parbuttiahs 
but not commonly ; a nearly similar drum, is used by the Newars, 

"and called by them dishi. | ` 

No. 12.— Beh (Newari), commonly called. Krishna-beh. lg the 
pastoral flute of that god (KRISHNA) so celebrated. in history, and so 
famous in his loves,—is a common reed, with a spoon-shaped shield at 
the mouth stop: has seven stops along its shaft, i * 

Specimens of these instruments were deposited in the museum of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal in January last. I do not feel at pre- 
sent competent to give any correct account of the state of the science 
of music among the Nepalese. In general if may be stated that the वक 
Newars are capable of forming bands, containing performers on all 
the instruments above enumerated, whose music is far from discor- 
dant although of the simplest construction. The orchestra attendant 
on a Hindu play enacted here last year was upwards of 50 strong, 
and in some of the melodramatic portions of the performance, the tunes 
were not only enlivening and harmonious, but of a highly inspiriting 
caste. The Nepalese have no written music, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain. Among the numerous volumes of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, collected by Mr. Honasox in Nepal, he informs me there is a very 
large one of the scenic, and musical acts, which he infers must have 
flourished very considerably in union with each other, previous to the 
Goorkha conquest of the valley. In these works the musical seience 
is-deemed of sacred origin. "The Nepalese Music is most probably 
identical with that of the plains, the Hindu portion of which is traced 


to the same fountain. i | 





MSN; 2.—AGRICULTURAL AND OTHER IMPLEMENTS. I 
‘No. 1.— The sugarcane mill or press, called tisd by the Newars, 
and kouli by the Parbuttiahs. It is of very a iu 
struction, but efficignt enough for its purpose, among a people whio 
are as yet content to go without the aid of horses and bullocks in 
the labours of husbandry and mercantile transport. The sugarcane 


grown in the valley, is for the most part, a small slender species of this 
plant, which ripens in the months of December and January, when its 
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being scarcely further trea | 
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~ The ¢is@ stands in the open air, either at the house of the cane- 
grower, or more commonly in the field, where a small shed is erected 
for covering the evaporating boiler, and storing the jars of gir. It is 
formed as follows : —Two rough and strong posts 21 feet apart, of any i 
common wood, are sunk in the earth, to such depth as will secure their 
fixedness under the heavy strain of the squeezing lever; these posts, 
which stand about six feet above the surface, are connected by two 
horizontal beams, of considerable strength, the lower one being about 
two feet from the ground. In front of these upright and horizontal 
beams, and at about three feet distance, two other posts of three feet 
above the surface are sunk, the space between them being occupied 
by the shorter limb of The squeezing lever which plays on a wooden 
axle, passing through the shorter limb, and the smallér posts. On 
the top of the smaller posts, and on the lower one of the beams which 
connect the larger posts, is laid a thick plank of heavy wood 24 feet 
broad, and about six feet long, its surface being grooved transversely 
at one end, and having a channel cut along the sides, for carrying off 
the expressed juice, towards the opposite termination of it, which is 
perforated and lies immediately over an earthen vessel sunk in the 
ground for the collection of the fluid. Over the grooved end of the 
lower plank, and under the upper beam which connects the larger 
posts, a thick plank about two feet long is laid, which forms in fact 
the upper millstone. The sugarcane being cut into pieces of a foot 
long is.placed between these thick planks, the upper one being pulled 
down by the depressión of the longer limb of the lever ; the upper 
plank and the shorter limb of the lever connected by a strong rope 
or strap of leather. The lever is precisely the same as that used in 
Behar for emptying wells, without the addition of a weight at the ex- 
tremity of the longer limb, and a rope for depressing it. The Newar 
sugarcane-squeezer is content to climb up to the elevated limb and by 
the weight of his body in the air and strength of his arms when he 
reaches the ground, to depress it 
sugarcane juice is evaporated in common earthen vessels until 
t assumes the proper thickness, when with scarce any purification it 
for use. The dry juiceless cane is used as fuel by the 








2.— Chiko (kou- sd the oil-press of the Newars. This machine is 
even more rude than the former, being actually little more than two _ 
—— f wood so placed as to be c eat le of being separated, for a small’ 

space . १9 and again appr at , without any mechanical aid. 
" dave tha vay jorest. The sirmi o il na builds a house for his 
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press, and, like the Scottish miller, has frequently an allotted district 
from which grist comes to his mill exclusively He sometimes pur- 
chases oil seeds, and becomes a large dealer in the article, but most 
commonly he depends for his sustenance, on the payment by the 
small farmers, of a portion of the oil, from that made at his mil! 

which he converts into money. The machine is made and worked 
as follows :—Two strong wooden posts (of which abtut three feet 
nre above the surface) are driven at three feet asunder into the 
earthen floor of the press-house and connected by a horizontal beam, 
under which, and over a moveable log lying en the ground, one end 
of the logs forming the press proper are pla F The logs, each about 
16 feet long and 18 inches in breadth and depth, are laid parallel to 
one another, secured at one extremity as above mentioned, the oppo- 
site one from the operator being free and admitting of being separated 
to the extent of eight or ten inches for the introduction of the oil-fur- 
nishing seeds. The apparatus for forcibly bringing in contact the 
logs separated for the introduction of the grain consists of first, a stone 
pillar sunk in the ground, against which one of the logs rests; second, 
a strong rope encircling the stone pillar and passed underneath and 
over both logs through which the end of a long wooden lever is pass- 
ed, by the depression of which the logs are approximated ; third, a rude 
stair on which the oil-pressers ascend to grasp the end of the lever 
and from which they depress it, until the ground comes within reach of 
their footing ; and fourth, a wooden peg passed through the lower part of 
the stair, for the purpose of holding down the depressed lever until 
the oil ceases to drop from thc expressed seeds. The seeds (mustard 
is the chief) having previously been pounded in a large wooden mor- 
tar, and toasted on a large stone kept hot by 2 subincumbent fire, both 
being in the same house with the oil- press, are put (to the extent of 
eight or ten pounds) into a bambu wicker basket, which is introduc- 
ed between the large horizontal logs. This being accomplished the 
operators, two or three in number, ascend the rustic staircase, und 
seizing hold of the erected extremity of the lever, hang by and pull it 
by turns, until their united efforts succeed in depressing it, when a 
portion of oil is obtained. An earthen vessel lying on the ground 
receives the oil as furnished. The Newars know not the superiórity 
of cold drawn, over hot drawn oil, or at all events, do not manufacture 
the former. The oil sceds are generally three times pounded, and 
toasted, and as often put in ress; when thoroughly exsiccated 
they are carried home and given (us in Europe) to , us well as 
to poultry, The Newar women use-this jil grains, 
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washing their hair, in the eame way as the females of Hindustan em- 
ploy the aulah. 

No. 3.—The water-mill, Pan-chuki of the northern Doab and wes- 
tern hills, kan of the Newars,—is so well described in the 19th nam- 
ber of the Journal of the Asiatic Society, as used in the Doab, that I 
shall only notice the slight points in which the Nepal one differs from 
the other. Ofthe Doab one it is said, “a horizontal water-wheel with 
floats placed obliquely so as to receive a stream of water from a shoot 
or funnel, the said float boards being fixed in a vertical axle passing 
through the lower millstone, and held to the upper one by a short iron 
bar at right angles, causing it to revolve with the water-wheel ;—the 
axle itself having a pivot working on a ptece of the hardest stone that can 
be procured from the shingle near at hand :—this, with a thatched roof 
over it, and the expense and trouble of digging acut, so as to take 
advantage of a fall of water, are the only articles required inthjs very 
simple mill. This description is correct for the Nepal mill, with the 
exception of the contrivance for a pivot on which the axle turns, and 
that for a cup for the reception of the said pivot. Instead of a rounded 
pebble being sunk into the lower end of the arbor, and a larger stone 
being embedded in the horizontal beam, or transom, on which the pivot 
revolves, we have in the Nepal one, an iron pivot driven into the 
nave of the water-wheel, and a square piece of the same metal sunk 
into the transom, and its upper surface hollowed out for the pivot to 
revolve in. In all essential respects they are the same, and alike rude 
in construction, On this point I am enabled to speak from personal 
observation, as | have had many opportunities of examining the water- 
mills of the Dehra Dhoon, and western hills, as well as those of the 
valley of Nepal i x 

The water-mill does not supersede in Nepal the use of the common 
hand-mill, as the latter is to be found in almost every cultivator's 
house, and exactly similar to the one used in the plains of India; viz. 
nothing more than a couple of circular stones, about 18 inches in dia- 
meter, the superior one resting on a pivot fixed in the lower one and 
having a peg of wood driven into it, by means of which it is made to 
revolve on the other as it lies on the ground. Mr. Eveatnsrone found 
mill with a horizontal water-wheel immediately below the 
„millstone in general use beyond the Indus, and says that it “is used 
sall over Afghanistan, Persia aud Turkistan." "Throughout the hills 
from the Sutlege to the Mifcher or eastern limits of Nepal, its use is 
— and has been, so in all prôbability for a long period of time. 
e recently this kind of water-mill has been introduced iuto our 
6222 
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territories in the northern Doab, which lie along the upper Jumna, and 
so great is its simplicity, adapting it to the appliances of the most 
ignorant natives, '' that it has been adopted generally in all the canals 
in the Delhi district, as well as in those of the Doab*."' 

A similar mill is said to be used in some of the most northern of 
the Scottish islands, as well in Provence and Dauphiny. 

The power of the Nepal mill is not by any means great, nor is there 
much inducement for the improving of it beyond its present state. 
Wheat in Nepal holds a very low place among the farinacea in com- 
parison with rice, in consequence of the better adaptation of the soil 
for the latter grain; and so small is the consumption of atta (meal) 

= 
that the miller cannot depend on his craft, as an only means of subsist- 
ancef. As an average of the power of these mills, the produce of one 
after 24 hours' grinding ranges from 7 to 10 muris of meal, (14 to 20 
maunds about,) the latter quantity being considered the maximum 
produce of the best. ts 

The earnings of the miller are for the most part in kind, and the 
rate of payment varies according to the supply of water at the time 
of grinding, as well as with the quantity of grain brought by an indi- 
vidual. The highest rate for grinding is an jth of the produce, the 
average one is ,,th, and the lowest ,Xth, thig being for grinding 
alone, as the proprietor of the grain transports it to, and from, the 
mill. ‘ 

The payment in kind for grinding corn is, I believe, universal in 
the hills, it is customary iu the Delhi territory of India, and I can 
vouch for its being the invariable mode throughout a large portion 
of the highlands of Scotland. The rate of renumeration in the latter 
country was in 1827 ,« th for grinding oaten meal, Ath for grind- 
ing barley meal, and j,th for grinding malt, which had paid duty; 
a good deal more for the smuggled article, as an indemnification to 
the miller for the risk run in admitting the contraband to his premises 
— No. 4.—Ká, (Newari ;) kodali of the Parbuttiahs. The hoe or spade 
with which the Newars turn up the soil of their fields They do 
mot use the plough, and compared with the Indian one (which is 
used by the Parbattiahs), this spade is a much more efficient instru- 
ment. Its cut is from 4 to 6 inches deep. The Newars use it with 
dexterity and delve a field in surprisingly short space of time, turn- 
ing the earth up im ridges, or narrow beds. The kd resembles our 

* See Journal Asiatic Society, No, 19, वह वह ७ १ 
x Sh Indian eic; dii Cs t ground by these mills besides 
wheat; the ground rice is used for making sweetmeats, OOO 
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adze, more than a spade, but differs from the former in having its 
handle projecting from the off side of the neck of the instrument. 
The delver holds the handle in both hands, and stooping forward 
raises the spade at each cut above his head, bringiug it down strongly 
and gteadily and cutting the sod rather slantingly, can make a furrow 
in well moistened ground of 9 inches deep. "The ground for both 
crops of riceeand for wheat, has two or three delvings. So soon as 
one crop is off the ground the Newar turns up his field for another 
one, thus gaining all the advantage from the decaying stubble, which 
early ploughing can give*. This immediate turning up of the soil 
is a matter on which the Newars lay much stress, and consequently 
it is very common to see the women and children of the family cut- 
ting down wheat and rice, at one end of-a field, while the males are 
delving it from the other. The ku costs about one current rupee. 

No. 5.—Kurmighan, (Newari) The wooden crutch-like, instru- 
ment used by the Newars for breaking down the clods, and prepar- 
ing the soil for receiving seed. With this they reduce the earth to 
the finest powder; it is all they have for serving the purpose of our 
iron rakes and harrows, nor is it inferior to them in the hands of 
the very hard-working and skilful husbandmen who use it. 

No. 6.—Kichi-mighdn, (Newari.) The instrument used for co- 
vering over sown wheat, and gaya or upland rice, is a block with 
an upright shaft, used like a pavier's block. The gayha variety of 
rice is suited to dryish lands, is not transplanted, but laid down in 
seed, most carefully and laboriously, with the fingers. When sown 
thus, the ground is beaten down gently with the kuchi-mughdn. 

No. 7.—Chassá-mughádn, (Newari) A thin-edged wooden shovel 
used for smoothing thg flooded beds in which the seed of the matsi, 
and tóli varieties of rice is sown, for the purpose of furnishing trans- 
plants or seedlings. It is also used in the suburban fields, devoted 
generally by the Newars to the raising of culinary vegetables, pep- 


per (red), ginger, &c. &c. where it is necessary to prepare the soil 
carefully and finely 


No 8.—Kuükítcha, (Newari.) A small broad-pointed hoe, used bv 
the Newars, for weeding the flooded rice 
No. 9.— Chong-küki, (Newari) A sharp-pointed hoe, used in weed- 
ing the gayha or dry land rice, rid (a vetch), and other drill crops 
N. B. Nos, 8 and 9 are iron instruments, with wooden handles. 
* Sir HuMrHnEY Davy, proved chemically the advantages of using vegetable 
fresh, aod the practice is now general in England.— See Ais Lectures on 
Chemistry. 2723 to wq Bete 
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~ No; 10.—Kiie, (Newari) A clumsy wooden shovel, used for 
spreading grain to the sun and collecting it in heaps after its removal 
from the straw. The Newars do not use the fluil in threshing their 
corn ; there are two modes inu ise; in separating the malsi rice from 
its straw, nothing is required beyond the shaking of the sheaf, and a 
few knocks on the ground, in consequence of the preparatory treat- 
ment undergone by this crop (or a great part of it).  Ajter being cut 
down it is stacked on the field and left to become heated, and to 
ferment for 6 or 8 days, after which the stacks are pulled to pieces, 
and the grain separated from the straw, winnowed by being shaken 
to the wind from a shallow platter made of mat and. bambu and dried 
in the sun. ‘The grain thus treated is called "hukwa, and is much 
liked. The other mode, and the one employed at the wheat, vetch, and 
gayha rice harvest, is simply beating out the grain with a long stick, 
as it lies on the ground. All the grain in the valley is separated from 
the straw on the field, and carried home after being winnowed, in bags 
and baskets, carried banghywise or suspended from a stick, borne 
on the shoulders. The crops are reaped with the sickle, which instru- 
ment is similar to the European scythe sickle but smaller. The Par- 
buttiahs, in common with the Newars, use this instrument and rarely 
pull up the crops by the root, as is the practice of the Plains. | 
No, 11. — Lusi-doh, (Newari) The large wooden pestle and mortar, 
universally used in India, for husking grain. A block of hard wood 
three feet long and 15 or 18 inches in diameter, shaped rudely like 
an hour-glass, and hollowed from one end down to the middle, is all 
that is required to form the mortar. The pestle is about four feet 
long, rounded for about a foot in the middle, and squared on three 
sides at both ends; it is used by oné or two persons, the centre por- 
tion held in the hand, and either end employed for beating the con« 
tents of the mortar. This machine is employed principally in Nepal 
for making chura, or the bruised rice, so much eaten in all rice coun- 
tries of India, when the people are travelling, or from other causes 
unable to procure fime or fuel for regular cooking. The chára is 
made thus: the rice in husk (dhan) being steeped in water for a day 
and night is toasted for a short tine on a stone or large tile heated 
for the purpose; when thus parboiled, and while still soft, itis thrown 
into the wooden mortar and bruised into thin flat flakes, in which 
state, having previously been separated from the husks and dried, it 
is sold in the shops, and eaten by the people. A native of. Nrpol,. or 
of Bengal and Behar, will be satiftied to live on this substance alone 
for many days together : a small quantity of sukur (unpurified parti- 
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ally crystallised sugar) added, gives it a most grateful ह =... to the. 
rarely stimulated palates of these poor and primitive people. f 
No. 12.—K úti, (Newari.) The a hine for converting the dhan 
into eatable rice, by husking it, is the same as that for making sdrké 
fromebricks, (hence called the Denki ?) 
- No. 13.—Chan-kummid, (Newari ) Is the bangliy used in all field 
work, and consists merely of two small wicker baskets, suspended 
from either end of a piece of wood or bambu, four feet long, which 
the carrier bears on his shoulders. 
^N. B. Exact models in wood of the above noted implements, 
are deposited in the museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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VII.— Note on the Fucsimiles of the various Inscriptions on the ancient 
E column at Allahabad, retaken by Captain EDWARD SMITH, Engineers. 


- By James Prixser, Sec. As. Soc. &c. &c. x 
ei: 


=» 
यका i [Submitted at the Meeting of the 6th December.] 


T Captain Epnwanp SMmiru, of the engineers, has rendered another 
signal service to the Society and to all those whose study is directed to 


the development of Indian history. On this occasion his task has 


1 = 


— 


been infinitelv more trying to the patience, and has demanded more 
ingenuity and care, than in the comparatively simple affuir of 81764 : 
while on the other hand there was less expected from its accomplish? 
ment; seeing that Lieutenant Burr had already taken down the two 
principal inscriptions by hand, one of which had been published 
and. interpreted with the advantage of all the learning and critical 
acumen of Captain Troyer and of Dr. Mizu himself: while the other 
and older text had been shewn to be identical with the four tablets 
of the Feroz lút, and was therefore included in the explanation of 
that monument recently given. Nevertheless, experience rife and 
frequent had taught me the value of a strict revision, even of the most 
trust-worthy labour of the treacherous eye; and I was equally sur- 
prised and pleased to find that Captain SwirH had devoted himself 
to this unpromising labour. There were many discrepancies of letters 
im Lieutenant Bunr's copy of the No. 1. inscription, which might be 
satisfactorily rectified ; there were also many obscurities in the Samu- 
dragupta inscription, which might be cleared up ; and above all, it was 
an object to determine the nature of the interlineary inscription to which 
tie. attention of the curious had been directed first by Lieut. Kirroz, 
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I which was subsequently confirmed by Mr. WALTER Ewers © 
inspection, as reported to the Society by himself more than.a year ago. 

To perform the operation he mosf complete and engineer-like 
manner Captain Samira Mu, P the written part of the column into ` 
six lengths, and each of these again longitudinally into four quadgantal . 
subdivisions, so that the whole surface of the stone could be printed 
off upon twenty-four large sheets of paper or cloth. Each paper was 
made to extend somewhat beyond the actual limit of the compartment ~ 
80 as remove any uncertainty in regard to the letters near the edge. . 

“On the system followed at BAi/sa," writes the author, ‘I have 
taken off no fewer than three impressions, that the success of one may 
supply parts of less happy execution in another. Oneimpress is on cloth - 
and two are on paper, and together I think they-give the inscription 
as perfectly as any inspection of the stone itself: more distinctly 
indeed I may say, for the relief of the colored ink brings out the cha- 

ters with a precision not perceptible on the pillar." . "9D 
“Of these one paper and one cloth impression have been transmitted 

Calcutta, the third being reserved in case of accident to them on th 
road. When united together the lettered surface measures nearly thirty, 
feet lon by nine in width, and comprehends a written superficies of 
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re feet ! 
ds their arrival in Calcutta I lost no time in unfolding the roll, = 
and.connecting the whole of the paper series (which seemed to have ) 
received the strongest print) into a continuous sheet, an operation 
rendered extremely easy by thé tickets and directions accompanying 
them. ° 

Our former review of the sculptured surface of the Allahabad pillar 
had divided the Hindu writing into three heads, that in the ancient or 
` No, 1 character then unknown ; that in the No. 2 or Gaya alphabet; 
and a third in the modern Deva-nágarí, consisting of a multifarious and 
uninteresting collection of scribblings and names. The same classifi- 
cation may still be retained, although we may now conveniently ex- 
change the numerical designations for specific names, more espe- ^» 

cially as there will be presently shewn to be an intermediate of. 

writing between Nos. 1 and 2; of which similar evidence was furnished 
ng the Bhilsa fragments + 
Commencing then my inspection with the ancient Buddhist charac- ~ 

ter (No. 1), I had the satisfaction to find that most of the slight dis- 
co tale eut. Bümr's Version "und Ate 

iy. The few in- 
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occur, I have collected as emendata in the subjoined note*, To a few” 
of them I must however take the liberty of alluding more particularly. 
In the first place, it is evident, mons! it escaped my noticé 
before, that the final @ of many words is the representative of the 
Sanskrit visarga, and not solely of the seventh case as I had imagined, 
or of the plural as in the Hindustani. Thus in the opening words, 
Devünampiy? "Piyadasí represent the Sanskrit Zaraifya: प्रियदर्शि: 
the yè and s? stand for सः and खः and consequently govern singular 


~ verbs, as, yè cha sampatipajisati s? sukatam kachhati: y? patibhogam 


no éti :—&c. Again in the catalogue of birds and animals prohibited 
from being eaten we,find that all those ending in ? agree with the 
Sanskrit masculine nominatives as suk?, arun?, chakavák?, &c. while 
sdrikd, jatukd, ajakd, edakd, are agreeably to Sanskrit analogy femi- 
nines. Attention to this circumstance may help to determine some of 
the doubtful animals; thus arua? (not arane wild) is most probdbly the 
wav: of Sanskrit poetry, the fabulous elder brother of garuda the bird 
of VISHNU : the pandits say it is the adjutant. Again the Allahabad text 
lias anathika-machh2, valueless fish; and sanmkuja t machh2, shell-born 
fish ; therefore it is plain the paragraph is not restricted to the feathered 
tribes ; and, removing this restriction, we find much more plausible 
* translations for many of the words*— dugí (not dadi) fe: a small or 


* Corrections or variations observed in comparing the Allahabad facsimile with 
the published Delhi text. 
NORTH COMPARTMENT, line 5 for usihéná and chakho, read usáAéna and cAukAo. 
6 for vadhisatichevi, read vadhisati cha, vá. 
7 for anuridhiyanti, read anu vi dhiyanti. 
12 for chgkho, read chakhu, 
e 13 for vividha, read vividA£, 
sie 14 for dákhináy?, read dakhindyé. 


e t 15,16 for Aeva, chiran thiti, aud Aotutiti, read hevam, 


> chirathiti Aotáti. 
18 for pápam pápe, read pápakam pápak?, and for laja 
and ahd, read 18] nndeáhá passim. 
Wxsr COMPARTMENT, line 17 for payihanti, rend payisanti. 
Sourn ComMPARTMENT, line 2 for sáyafha, read se yathd. 


5M Eji 3 for arané, read arunè. 
* 4 for jaluká ambaka pilika dadi, read játáka am- 
merid VERE dS 2.0 MM pika dugi. 


. — 5 for sakujámavé, read sankuja machhd. 
line: 4 for hefavakhéti, read hita sukheti 
| | 6 for Aémépa, read Aévam mé vá. 

xh cnl € l — : | 9 for mokhyamate, read mokAyamuti. 
. ^£ Tt is doubtful whether the J has not a vowel e also, which would make if shell- 
fish, and other fish. 
Ai 6 6 
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female tortoise (Wirsosw'a Dict )—ambüka píliká, the mother.(or queen) 
ant:—the ‘panast, monkev ; kadhata-sayake, the crab, the boa; sesi- 
malé, the snake, the eel. (?)* = 

It would be endless to enumerate the instances wherein this simple 
emendation restores sense to passages that were before only half in- 
telligible. I had indeed before adopted it in many cases (as etam jan 
54/4, ए'ल Ma: Bat, page 599),but without a) prehending the invariable 
rule. The Páli language converts the visarga of the nominatives of 
such nouns into o, and the same change is observed in the Sindhi and 
Zend}; nor nm I aware that the grammatical PrdArit or Mágadhí of the 
Hindu drama sanctions the use of the vowel 2 in place of the visarga. 
Jf se, ye, te are used at all it is either in the dual, or in the plural 
sense as in Sanskrit, and as in the modern Hind! Bhásha sc 

The next remark I would make is on the singular passage momina 
pápam dekhati, iyam m? pápekateti (p. 577). The words on the Allahabad 
pillar are pdpakam and papake; of precisely the same meaning, ‘anid 
therefore establishing the correctness of the translation. The same 
confirmation of authenticity is deducible from the occasional omission 





of the verb Auti, the final iti, the substitution of chukhu for chakho — 





and other minor variations. I have inserted in the annexed € 


few examples of disputed passages, commencing with Aidata palate 
dusampatipádayé, which terminates the first long line of the Allahabad © 
pillar, a sure sign that the sense is there completed, ‘since we havea | 


similar completion of the sentence in almost every line, as may b 
seen by réference to the original lithograph in vol. IH. which 1 have 
not thought it worth while to recopy entire. 15 
“~The five short lines in the old character that follow the Dharma 
lipi at a short distance below (see Capt. Burr's lithograph) were the 
xt object of my inspection, I have represented what remains: of 
them faithfally in fig. 1, of Pl. LVE which will be seen to differ con- 
siderably from Lieut. Burt's copy of the same. The reading is now 
 eómplete and satisfactory in limes 1, 2, and 5. ~The 3rd and 4th lines 
are slightly effaced on the right hand. We can also now construe them 
intelligibly; though in truth the subject seems of a trivial nature "to 
be so gravely set forth 
vc Deviinampiyasd váchan?na savata mahimadtd 
(! ~ —Vataviyá: Eheta dutiydye deviyerdn® = = => o i 
ce — Ambavadika vá alameva dánam: Ehevapati. 2. 9 oii 


«eae visa, पनसः करकटः, dqa, we मक्षः. The latter word 


zm asa — min» 4 
कल्क mors nearly resembl चिनार; die por "AE 


T Is the similarity of these two than accidental ? - 
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= Kid . = 5 T ff का ४ <- 
र ichhiganiya titiy® deviy® sendni sava. . .. pen vC magre} 
cC c 0 Dutiyay® deviy»ti t£ valamátu kdruvdkiye — - —: mg 


* By the mandate of DEVANAMPIYA, at all times the great truth ( Mahé- 
mütd*) is appointed to be spoken. These also, (namely) mango-trees and 
othemthings are the gift of the second princess (his) queent. And these 
for. ...... of KICHHIGANZI’ the third princess, the general ( daughter's...... 2 ) 
Of the secondelady thus let the act redound with triple force}, 

* Unable to complete the sentence regarding the third queen, it is 
impossible to guess why the second was to enjoy so engrossing a share 
of the credit of their joint munificence, unless she did the whole in the 
name and on the behalf of them all!—It will be interesting to inquire 

2 whether by any good chance the name of queen Kichhigant is to be 
found in the preserved records of Asoxa’s reign, which are so circum- 
stantial in many particulars. It is evident the Buddhist monarch 
enjoyed a plurality of wives after his conversion, and that they shared 
in his religious zeal. 

As for the interlineation, it may be dismissed with a very few words, 
Instead of being a paraphrase or translation of the ancient text as 
from its situation had been conjectured, it is merely a series of uncon- 
gpected scribblings of various dates, cut in most likely by the attendants 
on the pillar as a pretext for exacting a few rupees from visitors, —and 
"while it was in a recumbent position. Jn the specimen of a line or 
~ two in plate LVI. the date Samvat 1413 is seen along with the names 
of Gopála putra, Dhanara Singh and others undecipherable. In plate 
LV. also may be seen a Bengali name with Nigar? date 1464 and a 
bottle-looking symbol; and another below संवत १६६१ धमराज Samvat 
1661 Dihamardja. These may bg taken as samples of the rest which 

it would be quite waste of time to examine. a 
It is a singular fact that the periods at which the pillar has been 
overthrown can be thus determined with nearly as much certainty 
from this desultory writing, as can the epochs of its being re-erected 
from the more formal inscriptions recording the latter event. Thus, 
* that it was overthrown, sometime after its first erection as a Silas, 
thambha or religious monument by order of the great Asoxa in the 





* See page 574. In Sanskrit द वानांपरिवस्य वचनेन (or perhaps rather rw aa 
by his desiring, wishing) ra ले WWIWUWI वक्तव्या (fit or proper to be said.) 
meaning perhaps that this object had been provided for by pecuniary endowment. 
o agaa द्वितोयाया Sar राज्या आखवज्लिका वा we एव दालम शरि 

i द्वितौयाया gsm ब्टती यव प्तसस्तु corresponding ss nearly as the 
E १९07९०११९७ of Me SIS NA will allow.  — BRO TU 
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third century before Christ, is proved by the longitudinal or random 
insertion of several names (of visitors?) in a character intermediate 
* between No. 1. and No. 2. in which the m, 4, &c. retain the old form, 
as in the Gujerat grants dated in the third century of the Samvat. Of 
these I have selected all I can find on the pillar :—they are easily read 
as far as they go. Thus No. 7, under the old inscription in Plate LVI. 
is नाडस narasa, It was read as Bahu tat? in the former copy. No. 8 
is nearly effaced: No. 9 may be Malavadi ro lithakandar (?) prathama 
dharah. The first depositor of something ? No. 10, is a name of ‘little 
repute: गणिकाकस्य ganikákasya, ‘ of the patron of harlots.' No. 11 is 
clearly नारायण Narayana. No. 12, चन्द्र We Chandra Bhot. No. 13 
appears to be Aalachha seramal, And No. 14 is not legible though 
decidedly in the same type. 
Now it would have been exceedingly inconvenient if not impossible 
to have*cut the name, No. 10, up and down at right angles to the other 
writing while the pillar was erect, to say nothing of the place being 
out of reach, unless a scaffold were erected on purpose, which would 
hardly be the case since the object of an ambitious visitor would be de- — 
feated by placing his name out of sight and in an unreadable position. 
This epoch seems to have been prolific of such brief records : it had. 
become the fashion apparently to use seals afid mottos; for almost 
all (certainly all the most perfect) yet discovered have legends in this 
very character. One in possession of Mr. B. ErriorT of Patna, has 
the legend lithographed as fig. 15, which may be read ars ara 
Sri Lokandvasya, quasi * the boatman of the world." Generul VENTURA 
has also brought down with him some beautiful specimens of seals of 
fhe same age, which I shall take an early opportunity of engraving and 
describing. क : | 
- But fo return from this digression. "The pillar was re-erected as . 
‘Samudra gupta's arm’ in the fourth or fifth century, and there it pro- 
bably remained until overthrown again by the idol-breaking zeal of the 
 "Musalmáns: for weefind no writings on it of the Pala or Sdrnath type, 

( i. e. the tenth century), but a quantity appear with plain legible dates 
from the Samvat year 1420, (A. D. 1363) down to 1660, odd : and it 
is remarkable that these occupy one side of the shaft, or that which was 
uppermost when the pillar was in à prostrate position. There it lay, 
then, until the death of the Emperor Axper ; immediately after which 
it was once more set up to commemorate the accession (and the 
genealogical descent) of his son JEHANGIR. "MA ब — 
^ liii tashe and ill executed Nágarí names, with Samvat dates of 
| . 1800, odd, shew that even since it was laid on Hcet a by 
ES i-4 > T QW parc rer. —— x 
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general Garstin, the passion for recording visits of piety or curiosity 

has been at work, and will only end with the approaching re-estab- 
b lishment of the pillar in its perpendicular pride under the auspices of* 
the British government. The welcome order has I believe at last been 
given to Captain SMITH, and there can be little presumption in attri- 
buting it to the urgent representations of the Asiatic Society. 

The anomalous flourish (No 16) which I before mistook for a pecu- 
liar writing, is apparently merely a series of ill drawn shanks or shells, 
a common Buddhist emblem. One was depicted last month, found by 
Captain Burnes on a Buddhist sculpture at Hund near Attock. 


Lu 


= 

Let us now turn our attention to the Samudra gupta inscription 
(No. 2.) and see what new light Capt. Swirn's labours have thrown up- 
on it :——and here I most sincerely regret that I can no longer make over 
this portion of my task to my friend Dr. Mırt himself, that we might 
benefit bv the critical acumen with which he would test the numerous 
alterations suggested or necessitated in the former version by the infal- 
lible text now placed in our hands. I must solicit every indulgence 
for having ventured to undertake the examination myself. 

I began by comparing the whole document, letter for letter, with 
Lieut. Burt's origirfal lithograph and with Dr. Miuv’s transcript hav- 
ing the Latin interlineation, in the third volume of the Journal ;—but 
so numerous were the changes required, that I soon found it indispen- 
sable to recopy the original on lithographic paper, and thus to present 
a fresh edition exactly as it stands on the column, shewing where the 
stone is peeled off or cut away by other writing, and where the real 
commencement and termination of some lines can be positively de- — 
pended on. 

First, then, there have been not less than five lines erased at the 
upper part of the inscription. One or two letters in each line can be 
still readily distinguished by their peculiar form in the midst of the 
modern Nügarf cut upon the excided parts. “No conjecture can be 











x ‘made as to the contents of this portion, but Dr. Mret will doubtless 
be happy to find that the fragment in the fifth line (the first of the for- 

mer version) will no longer require the strange interpretation of 

e * ursumque lupus aureus in silvd, which the Buur copy constrained him to 
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शश cem next place, contrary to Dr. MiLz's expectation, the whole of 
er or broken part of the *inscription containing ten lines, be- 
sides perhaps six erased, proves to be metrical 

NN poetical measure is variable ; the greater portion is in the srag- 
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dhara chhandah, ds lines 9, 3; 6, 7; 12and 13 ; lines 8, 9 are in thé 
mandákrántá measure; and lines 10, 11 in the sdrddla vikrtrita ; and 
"again at tbe conclusion of the eulogy, line 28 contains a complete half 
verse in the prithvi chhandah, laudatory of the purifying powers of 
Ganges water. gum 
~ Each line contains half a stanza, or two charanas. The termination 
of the first charana is well defined by a blank space on tht stone. The 
second pdda or versicle of the stanza 1s generally erased or unintelligi- 
ble—but in the 3rd and 4th lines* this also is entire 
From line 14 the composition continues uninterrupted in a florid 
style of prose or gadya 
‘Ass it generally happens that the construction of each pida is finite 
and independent, the mutilation of the poetical part does not necessarily 
prevent the understanding of the general purport, and it is evident that 
the verse was no less a string of high flown panegyrical descriptions 
of the prince lately defunct, namely Samupra Gurra, than the prose 
continuation ; with the sole difference that the latter, governed by the 
initial demonstrative pronoun tasya, ‘ of him,’ is constantly in the geni- 
tive ¢ase—until the sense is completed in the words babhuva báhur ayam 
gechritas stambhas, * this lofty pillar,’ has become the arm; and then 
. follows yasya, * of whom" still referring to the same person as before, 
^  sether than to the pillar-arm itself 
After the apostrophe to Ganges-water above mentioned comes an 
acknowledgment of the authorship of the panegyric, and of the 
erection of the monument to his deceased master, by the dewan of 
the young prince (whom Dr Mirr conjectures with great plausibility 
rd to be CHANDRA Gurra II.) :—and at a respectful distance the name of 
the officer by whom his orders were carried into*execution avasthitam- 
cha, is the word employed, which from the obscurity of e copy be- 
fore him Dr. Mutu read senánvitamcha 
"When I mention further that I fiud no invocation in lin 
behalf of the sculptornd blackener of the letters, - I havé sunim 
all the changes, and I may venture to say amendments, wh ch Ci ap 
Smirn’s facsimile has introduced in the general bearing of the d 
ment embraced in Dr. Mixx’s analysis, (page 261, vol 111.) | 
* “Bat this is by no means the extent of obligation due to it: 
= although lines 13-37 remain as before, herve ie * 
king in the genitive case, the purport of the ar ns 
a i by some unaccountable oversight in Lieüt. Burrs 
e last dozen letters of the 15th line. are.omitted altogether 
numbering of the lines for convas ot tele 
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and in their place are brought up as many from the end of the follow- 
ing line; and this transposition continues until the 24th line, where it 
will be seen that the. same dozen letters tbat close the 23rd line. 
xepeated! It would indeed have been extraordinary, under such 
unfayorable conditions, had our learned vice-president been able to 
give a perfect translation! we may rather wonder that he could make 
any thing at all of such a mass of confusion! 

z When restored to its natural.order we find the epithets. applied to the 
deceased Emperor of Hindustan, not only much less hyperbolical and 
reposing less upon mj thological allusions, but crowding in a short 
space a most unexpected and curious survey of the political. divisions 

A of India at the time, containing even the names and titles of very 
many of the reigning families, and extending beyond the boundaries 
‘of India proper into the regions of the *' great king" of Persia and the 
hord s of the Huns and Scythians! It may be poverty of imagination in 
the poet that has wrought us this good ; for once laying hold of an idea 
he rings, the changes upon it as long as he can find words, and then 
draws up with an inelegant * &c Thus in the 14th and 15th lines.he 
enumerates no less than nine warlike weapons the king's brawny armes 
were scarred in wielding : and thus when he mentions tributary states he 
for unately spares nope that Samupra’s supremacy could in apy degree 
comprehend! The passage is altogether so curious that I. must crave 
^w permission to insert a copy of it in the roman character before | endea 
vour to trace any of the countries alluded to. The continual recur- 
rence of the adjectival termination ka, (the prototype of the modern 
genitive postposition) led me to suspect the nature of the sentence, » |) 
516, _Kausalaka mahendra, máhakdntáraka vyaghra rája, Kauradrika 
manta, rája, argháshtapuraka, mahendra, mirika-uddyaraka swdmi,, dat- 
tairmadapallaka dáyana, kánchiyaka vishnu, sdpavamuktaka (17.) Ni 












01 
In.this sentence we have the regal designations of, nine, princes ; 
ares Ah ich is probable enough) the terms mghendra, raja, swdmé, 
a ince, a, dayana, &c. are employed with the same general. acceptation 
ce, ary. he expression euphoniously. l 
ek gdom of Kausala (or Kosala) is well known from the. Bud- 
dhist authors | EN modern Oude*, (Ayodhya) or Benares,—Kdsi- 
kosa ac x 1९०७, Th —— mukhas, tiger-faced people, are mens 
: — e V po isc ,umong the eastern countries ; and Cdntdra 
a place south of A bad, but the name may a any. woody tract 
Oe corde ^M ae" tias A disi ihe’ deltà or Sundarban tract of Bengal 
७०७७० xol ajail edd Yo gei:tdcoo m temic! sd! CJ »1»dha I * 
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infested by tigers. The next name Kaurddrika is unknown, nor can 
the title Manta rdja be well explained. It may be the district of Curu 
near TaÀnesar. Argghashtapuraka, the next name, may be construed 
as the eight cities where due reverence was paid to brahmans : 

Mirika and uddyaraka seem derivable from miri cream, and uda water, ° 
maritime countries ;—dattairandaka, may be some country famous for 
producing the castor-oil plant ;—Kdnchiyaka may be Peünchipur, the 
golden city in the south mentioned in the BraAmanda purana ; —S'ápd- 
vamukinka, bears also an allegorical interpretation, ‘freed from a curse : 
—as likewise the rája's title n/a ° the blue;'— can th ilagiri be his 
locality ? it is one of the mountain divisions of Jambudwipa in the Brah- 
manda purdna * like the lapis lazuli zem is the NRa mountain*.”’ Thus 
it. may be uncertain whether these are figurative or real names, though 





dt. is hardly to be supposed that countries purely imaginary would be 


introduced as subsidiary to the rule of a man just deceased. The list 
continues in the same strain :— 

217. (Nila rája,) vaing?yaka hastivarma pálakka-ugrasena, devarash- 
iraka kubera, kausthalapuraka dhananjaya, prabhriti sarva dakshina- 
patha rája griha samdjdnugraha janita pratáponmis'ra mühabhágyasya. 

All thefe names, it says, belong to that division of India entitled | 
Dakshinapatha, the lowermost of the four equilateral triangles into 
which the Mahdbharat divides ancient India—the Dachinabades of 
ARRIAN. This division, known to the contemporary of ALEXANDER . 
(EugwERUS) was still extant in the time of Nonnus. Vaingeyaka is a 
regular derivative from Vinga; but neither this country nor Pdlak, are 
to be found in the Pauranic lists of the southern countries, unless the 
Jatter be the country of the Pallist. It must be remarked, that the names 
of their rulers are circumstantially given Hastiyarma, and UGRASENA: 
and following them we have Kuvena and DHANANJAYA of Daivarashtra, _ 
and Kausthalapura, places equally uncertain; though the former has , 
some affinity to Devagiri or Dcogir ; rashtra implying merely * country: 
Mahdrashtra might also be understood. Kusasthallf is said by Witronp 
to have been the name of Oujein in the treta yuga: Top names the Ak 
same place ‘on the Indian ocean,’ but the general interpretatioh is 
Canouj, a place out of the limits of the Dukshinapatha. — P a A 

"The enun eration continues in the 18th line, as follows :— — — 

Rudradeva, Matila, Ndgadatta, Chandravarma, Ganapati, Nága, . 

Nandi, Bulavarma,—adyaneka Aryavarta rája, &c 
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Here we have the actual names of ten rájas of India Proper or 

Aryavarta, without their respective countries, as though they were too 

well known to need insertion. The first, Rudra, probably belongs to 

@ the. Sd. dynasty of.Saurashtra, where the name so often occurs ३७ 

ब Ganapati 18 also a family name: but few or none of the others can be 
identified in the very imperfect lists of this early period. 

in the following line we have a catalogue of provinces, whose kings 

+ Were probably unknown by name to the writer. 

19.. Samata, taduvakra, kámarápa, nepáld, kartripura-adi pratyanta, 
nripatibhir maja avirjundyana, yaudheya, mádraka, abhira, prarjuna, sana 
kanika kákakhara parikddibhis cha ; Sarva kara dánájnákarana prandma- 
gamana (20) paritoshith prachanda sásanasya. 

“The first five are the names of boundary mountain states on the 
north-cast. The first two names cannot be determined, but the text does 
not permit Dr. Micu’s plausible reading Sumata dárachakra, the coun- 
try friendly to pines. Kdmarpa, and Nepdla are well known: Kar- 
tripura may possibly be Tripura or Tipperah. Then follow those more 
to the north and west, most of which are to be found in the lists 
of the north-west countries extracted by Winrorp from the Puranas, 
and published in As. Res. VIII. 340-343. " 

Malava he would make the modern Mdlwa, but this pay be. 
doubted as it is classed with Mddraka, Yaudheya, Arjundyana, and 
ty Rdjanya (? Prárjuna) as * drinking the waters of the Airdvati (Hy- 
: draotes), and. consequently in the Panjab.  Madraea is placed near 
Tazila or Takshasila : Yaudheya or the country of Yuppwa is very fre- 
quently mentioned in the Puránas, as lying between the Betasta (Hy- 
daspes), and Sindhu (Indus). Wirron»p calls it Sinde Proper, the Ayud of 
travellers of the 16th century, and Hud of the book of Esther. It must 
not be confounded with Ayodhya or Oude; and it may be here remark- 
ed that the JeAat group of Buddhist coins and sometimes Bactro- Pehleví 
legends on the reverse, having constantly the word Yaudheya on the 
margin in the old character, certainly belong to this kingdom. 

~The .4bhiras are shepherd kings (or more probably hill tribes) in 
-— idus parts of India; those here enumerated must be the dAbhiras 
of the upper part of the Indus near Attock. Abhisara is often under- 

od as Cashmere, the kingdom of Abisares, if we trust WILFORD 
he tw: final names sana kanika and kdkakhara are unknown : the for- 
sx reminds us forcibly of the kanirka of our coins; and the latter has 

some analogy to the kaka bambas of Gen. Court's map, to the north- - 
-~ west of Cashmír. Kanaka appears in Wirronp's list as an papers ure 
tribe thewestborder. — — ——— अकरम — 
^ $ 
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Passing over the panegyric about his restoring the descendants of 

long deposed kings, which however is a fact-not to be slightly regarded 

in a historical point of view, we come to another very curious passage : 
Daivaputra sháhi ; sháhánashaáhi, saka, murundaih ; sainhádrika adi- * 
bhis cha,—sarva dwípavásibhir, &c. EDS 9 
Here we have a picture of his foreign relations, the nations who 
used to send him presents, or tribute of jewels, coin, harses, fruit, and 
even their daughters! First, Daivaputra shahi (Nf), * the heaven-des- 
cended king ;' this title would apply to the Parthian kings who are 
styled in the well known triple inscriptions, EKTENOYZ PERN, and on 
the common Sassanian coins, '* offspring of the divine race of gods.’ 
But the two first letters are slightly obliterate and might be read 
either Dábha, or Dára-putra : the latter, * son of Darivs’ would still 
&pply to the same parties, and this is confirmed by the next words 
wrwreuíw in which we recognize the very Persian title silat 
*king of kings, which prevailed to the extinction of the Sasssnian 
dynasty inthe seventh century, so that here at any rate we have a 
limit to the modernicity of our inscription. Of the Sakas so much has 
been said that it is not requisite to dwell long om them : they are the 
Parthians of Wivronp's chronological table of Indian dynasties; others 
identify them with the Sace, the Scythians, the Sakya tribe of Bud- 
dhist notoriety, and the Vikramdditya opponents who introduced the 
Saka era, The Murundas, according to Wirronp*, area branch of the e. 
Ando-Scythians who succeeded the Parthians, and in fact the same as 
the Hunas or Huns. Thirteen kings of this dynasty, he says, reigned 
in the northern parts of India. “ They are the Morunde of Protumy, 
who were masters of the country to the north of the Gaages from 
-Delhi to Gaur and Bengal. They are declared in the Puranas to be 
Mlechhas, pure tribes, and of course they were foreigners. - The 
‘same are called Maryanthes by Orrian in his Cynogetics, who says that 

the Ganges runs through their country | in M oe 3 

= — — Sainhddri, the m ntry of the lion Sinha, might safely be identified 
wT hes Sinhala. or Deep : especially as it is followed by Sarva-du b 
.*all the isles,’ which must refer to the anca diva of Witronn (the 
called by Protemy the Aigidiæț ; but I find a more plat 
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" thasya, “whom in his war-chariot none in the world can rival or with- 
stand,’ the very epithet found on one of the coins of SAMUDRAGUPTA, 
(apratirathas ) which 1 at first read apatirurha. However much 

k we may allow for exaggeration it will be granted that the sovereign 

to whom even a fair share of all this power and vast extent of em- 

pire could be attributed, must have exercised a more paramount 
authority in eIndia Proper than most of its recorded kings. The 

“2 seat of his own proper kingdom is unfortunately not mentioned, but 
I think it mav be fairly deduced negatively from this very circum- 
stance. Magadha, Ujjayani, and Surasena are omitted; these there- 
fore in all probability were under his immediate rule, and I may appeal 

» again to the frequency of his coins discovered at Canouj as a reason 
for still fixing his capital at that place ; his family connection with the 
Licchavís of Allahabad, will account for the commemoration of his 
deeds at that many-roaded (aneka márga ) focus 

Of what family were SAMUDRA and the preceding Gupras, is nowhere 
mentioned. Dr. Mirz's claim toa Suryavansa descent for them how- 
ever falls to the ground from the correction of the epithet Ravibhuva, 
sun-descended, which turns out to be only the verb babhuva, * was 

But I rather avoid being led into any disquisition upon this fruitful 
subject, since I agree in all that has been brought forward by the 
learned commentator on this and the Bisttri inscriptions in regard 

X to the CHANDRAGUPTA of neither of them being the SANDRACOTTUS of 
Mecastueners. On the other hand I incline much to identify him with 
the prince whom the Chinese Buddhist travellers found reigning in the 
fifth century having a name signifying ** cherished by the moon*.” 

— Jt now remains to give my revised transcript of the inscription at 
"length, along with a translation effected with the aid of my pandit 
KAMALAKANTA by whom the Devandgari text was scrutinized and cor- 
rected in a few places, under second reference to the original, which 
is for the most part beautifully distinct. 1 have collected all the let- 
ters into an alphabet at the corner of the accompanying plate for the 














A guidance of those who would consult the more ancient character. 
“Every letter has been found in the most satisfactory manner; and the 
—— precaution to be attended to in reading 1s as to the application 
of el 4, which occupies different places in different letters as 

^"^ in the Silasthamb habet. Thus, itis attached to the central stroke 


—— to the second foot of the w n, downwards; to the z 
; tally with a curve; to q b, as a hook on the centre: and to 
other letters at top in the Tibetan fashion. A few examples are intro- 
ood : ; plate below the alphabet. | 

| # 3. A .. S. VI. 65. 
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2 यस्यक्ान्तवियकृषतित सुखमनसः/्शास्त तत्यात्येमेक्तः- : न. . नेच्छ 
3 (मित्त) व्यभ्रीविरोधान्बधगख्ितगगाक्ताद्धतानवक्तत्वा 
tear aamen as कविताकीत्तिराज्यं भनक्ति * 
4 सद्दाइत्यपगुह्यभाव पिखुन रुत्कर्सि नेारो मश्ि | 
सभ्येघुच्छासितेघ (प्र) तलकुलजमानाननोदी 
स्वेद्दव्याभजितनबास्प गरूणा तत्वीक्षिणा weet 00 
_ यश्यचाभिद्िताो निविसश्यडनिखिल . .. ....... 
6 दृट्टाकम्माण्यनकान्य नणजसटशान्यइसलोहडिन्नह्थ o à 
काति एज्य्मबेरााखाजळ येण ६ फ़ EAAS. ७७25585225 — ue 
(7 Terre कं चिच्छरिणमृपगतायस्य व॒त्तेप्रशामे प्याति.... . ... 
8 सज्भगमेघ॒ुखभुजविजितानित्थमुच्चप्रकारा: सख्वख्यामानध्र -... . 
»9"गाकतात्तक्ेस्फुटबज्हरासखेद्फक्लेम्मनेभिः पक्धात्तापाव -:«--- 
10 ,उदेलादितबाञवीर्यरभसादिकेनायेनक्ञक्ञा | 
च्यान्मृत्यान्यांतनाणसेख eee . ५ ५ - ee ० ॐ. ७ 
Il दण्डस्य तेर्व कोत कुलज पष्पन्धा यक्रोडला x93 ES : 
12 धर्मद्राचीरबन्धाः शशिकरश्ुचयः कीत्तेयःसंप्रतानाः ˆ 
वेस्यलुघभद WAL... AY ००००.७० 
13 खब्याजशस्क्तामार्ग्गः कविमतिविभवत्सारणंचमकाश्य = ` 
म्तः त कानस्यायोस्यनस्य. 33 ४52 #+ २३२7२ शदः काः 
14 तस्य विविधसमरशतावतरुणदत्तस्य स्वभजन लपराकमेकचन्धाः 
CCo 5 पराकमाङ्गस्यप रख wae प्राणासिःतामर o7 १: 
15 वत्सपाळ नाराच वेतस्तिकाद्यनेकपहरुण" विसूएछाकुल श्रता ङ्क 
War समदयोपचित कान्ततर ay 77? | 
16 re महेन्द्र मद्दाकान्तारुकव्याघरराज कोराइकमण्टराजारेधी 
-— *»स्थ्पसर्कमडेन्द मोरिकोद्यारुक स्वामि दत्तेरुण्डपक्ष कदयनका 
qaa विष्णु शापाबमुक्तक 000000000007 


cg मालक्ककोग्रसेन>देवसाडझुँके कुमेर ” 


976 Re-examination of the. second. Inscriptions 
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1887.) , — €- en the Allahabad pillars ss- 977 
= कोस्यलप॒र्क शनझय wefs सखब्वेदक्तिणापथ राज zur 
जानुक जनित प्रतापान्मित्र महाभा ग्यस्य = 
18 wx मतिल mnga चन्द्रवरम्म गणपति नाग नागसेना च्यत 
"o नन्दि बलवम्माद्यनकार्य्यवत्तराज परसभोद्रणोादुत्त प्रभाव 
vu परिचारकोकछत सब्बद्वकराजस्य — 
19 समतटाडवक्र*कामस्ल्प नेपाल कत्तेपुरादि were न्यपतिभिम्मा 
लवार्जनायन AYIA माडकाभीर प्राजन सनकानीक काकखर 
> परिकादिभिंद्च सव्वंकरदानाज्ञाकरणाप्रणामागमन 
20 परिताधित प्रचण्डशासनस्य व्यनेकभन्ट राज्यात्पन्नराजवंषराप्रतिष्छा 
घनोदगतातिवेल भजनोपार्जितयणसः देवपुचघाद्धि WCEDTHT 
चि ma मरुगंडेः सेंछाटकादिभिञ्च TES. 
21 सव्वेदोपवासिमिरात्मनिवेदन कन्धोपायन दान NER ert]e 
विघयभक्ति शासन कांचनाद्यपायसेवाछत बाज्डबीय्यंप्रसरुध 
रणिबन्धस्य 'एिव्यामप्रतिर थस्य 
> 22 खुचरितशतालङ्कतानेकगुणगणास क्तिभिश्चरणतलपम्र षान्धनरपलि 
कीतिः साद्धखाभ्य द यप्रल य तुपु रुषस्या चिन्त्यस्य arm वनतिमाञ्च 
DSSS छ द यस्या न्‌कम्मावत्यान HIM सख अ्जयितः 
23 क पणदीनानाथादुरजा नष्णामन्त्ररीच्तप्रियगानसिडङस्य facrum 
 वत।डकानु ग्रहस्य धन द वरु रन्द्र । न्तकसमस्य Baas विजिता 
m नरपति बिभवपत्यप्पंण fener 
24 निशितविदग्धमत्तिक गान्धन्वलपिल ब्रोडिळचिदणपति गरु तुम्बरु 
क ल "नारदादोब्बिदज्ञजनापजीव्यानेक काव्यक्रियाभिः प्रतिरित कवि 
राजणब्दस्य उचिरानुभूतध्यानकाडूताद(र wee 
कानततसमयक्रियान बिधानमाचमानसस्य ले।कधास्न। दवस्य मचा 
छल = जरा आगुप्तपपोत्रस्य महाराज शीघटोत्कचपेरत्रस्य मद्ा राजा 
facta आचन्द्रगुप्तपुत्रस्य त ` , 
POETEN | is रे व्यामुत्पन्नस्य मक्षाराजासि 


= 





















` राज egg civ — inf व 
 खावनित्लात्कीततिमितल्विदशपत्ति ` o | 
27) भवनगमनावाप्तवजितसस्वविचरगणमाचच्तांगः बभूव बारयम * 

E Teenie प्रदानभजविक्मप्रणमशास्त्रवाक्यादययारुप 
स्युबारि स खच ये। च्छि त म ने क मा म्मे य डा: 
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Ed * 
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ge धुनातु ard पखुपलेजेटठान्तगुहानिसेशपुब्मिच्तशीसमिव ` 
` _ पाण्डुगाङ्गपयः | सतच्च क्ञाव्यमेघामेच भट्टारकपादानां दासस्य 
समोपपरिसर्पेणानुयक्षान्मीलित war * . y 
29 स्वाइटपाकिकस्य मद्ादण्डनायक धुवभुतिपुत्रस्थ सान्धिवियद्दिक 
| *कुमारामात्यम ('हापाञ) क इरिसेनस्य न र [यास्त 
- 80 च्यवस्थितंच परमभड्टारकपादानुध्यातन — -fam 
>- भड्कन AN ex ae 
"Translation. ve^ - 


[Beginning with the fifth line, with yasya which has reference to a pre- 
ceding eulogistic epithet in the genitive case. This is numbered verse 2 
in Dr. Mti r8 translation ] 

9 ...... 1n the midst of pleasurable things happy in body and mind ; le- 
vying his revenue in strict conformity with the shástras"....... 

o8....... Destroying unhappiness, and putting an end to those who gnu 

it; greedy for eulogistic praise, glory and extended rule 

=. > de. -. Whose enemies amazed at his cavalcade and warlike armament 
© ask what manner of man is this Mg ort ming his elevated 

5....-.. Whose eyes filled with th rs of affection, when in consequence 

“of his written mandate (his son or wife had been recalled agita 

2 6...«-- Having seen his former good acts, delightful ns 


was much pleased....... 
t $4. Tüflamed with wgorous wrath against the presumptuo 
g @ntisunlly those who exalt 


> 





ate nm 




















isnive.....-. 
— B.. In battles with his own arm 

themselves... i 
9. Cherishing (his subjects) wi 








१०४४४ E and contented 


4887) _, ET 


है ७ इक not his 


i e — him, wio h 












*.^ tions)’ Who is there i 

| h wealth is Jocked ap within him. 
je able to engage in a huntired different hattles, whose 
only ally; he with fie mighty chest... ^ 

lie W person become beautiful from the marke of wounds 

ved asta scratches caused by his Wielding the bnitle-axe, the arrow, 
the poniard, the elephant spike, the cestus, the scymitar, the javelin, the 4 
E club, the iron dart, the dagger* and other wenpons:;— . | 

. 16. The sovereign of Kuusala, the tiger-king of the foresta, the 
- rája of Aaurddri, the sovereign of Arghdaitepura, the lords of Míri and 
J Uddydra, the just prince of Dattairanda, the Nila Raja of Sipivam 
| 17. The king Haertvauma of Finga, UonawgxA of Palak oj 
v of Devarashtra, D Kausthalapura, Ko. and all 
the southern roads (dukshinapatha ) : —from his favors to all he 

becoming more dignified and prosperous. 

18. Whose power increases by the force or clemency respectively ex- 
ercised towards RUDRA Deva, Marina, Nacanarra, CHANDIAVARMA; 
GawarPATI, NAGA, NaGASENA, AOUHYUTA, NANDI, Darntavamwa, and the 
other rájas of Aryavarta :— who has made serving-men of all the Deog- 


e. =m 



























kings of 
| suy) 


४ 19. The magnitude of whose authority takes pleasure in exacting at- » 
tendance, obedience and tribute from the kings of the neighbouring 
hilly countries of Sfmata, Taravakra, Kdmaripa, Népala, Kurtripura, 
and from all the rájas of .Maluca Arjundyana, Yuudheya, Madraka, Abhirna, 

Prárjuna, Sanakánika, (or Sanaka Aníka, ) and Kakakhara. 
.. 20. Who is famous for his great aid in restoring (to their thrones) the 

.. royal progeny of many deposed rájns. 

21. Whose most powerful dominion over the world is manifest in the 
maidens freely offered as presents, the jewels, the money, the horses, the 
produce of the soil, the grnaments of the precious Metals brought as tribute 

“by the heaven-descended monarch, the Sididn Shahi (of Persia), the Scy- 

thians, the Huns, by him of Sainhddri, and of other places; by the kings 
— — of all the isles, &c. :—who mounted on his war chariot has no competitor 
E in the world. 

22. Whose majesty exults in the princes effüowed with hundreds of 
virtues and good qualities prostrate at his feet :—2a man inspiring fear as of 
instant annibilation :—altogether incomprehensible ; —yet tender-minded 

^ to those who are submissive and bow before him ; and extending mercy to 
of thousands whom he has subdued :— 
a willis ear, and a consoling tongue to the case of the 





















them as described to me, rather than on dictionary authority 
SRM y sie Mise Fb, ibit of cito LR 
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950 | — Translation of the Ahom ...... . Nov. 


his army, is 
ne I — आ to DnaANADA (Kovera), VARUNA, INDRA, and 
24. Who has won and again restored the riches of many kings con. 
quered by his own right hand :—a man who strictly keeps his word, whose 
" accomplishments in fashion, in singing and playing, put to shame the lord. 
of the immortals आ यवन Varnaspatr, TUMBURU, Na^RADA, &c. Who is 
called ‘the kingvof poets’ from his skill in making verses—the livelih 
of the learned !—whose excellent conduct proceeds from the observations’ 
| stored in his retentive memory. e = * 
95. Who regularly performs all the established ordinances :—who is a 
० very god among men :—the great-grandson of Muhdrdja Sri Gurra ; the 
grandson of JMahürája Sri GHATOT KAOHA the son of Muhdrdaja Adhi. 
rdja Sri CHANDRA GUPTA. . 
26 Fr A of Mahádevi Kuma’ra Devi, the daughter of Lricumavr 3 D 
Mahárdja Adhirdja Sri SAMUDRA Gupta :—how he filled while alive the 
whole earth with the fame of his conquests, and is now departed to enjoy 
the supreme bliss and emancipation of Innra‘s heaven, this lofty pillar 
which is as it were his arm, speaks forth : —a standing memorial to spread 
his fame in many directions :—erected with the materials accumulated 
through the strength of the arm of his liberality, (now in repose,) and the 
sufficiency of the holy texts. | c 


» (Verse.) The clear water of Ganga that issues from the artificial pool- .. 
formed by the encircled hair of the lord of men (Siva) purifies the three 
worlds. 


May this poetical composition of the slave of the feet of the great 

king, whose mind is enlightened by the great favor of admission to the 

f presence, son of the administrator of punishments (magistrate) DnuvvA < 
Buurr,—the skilled in war and peace, the counsellor of the young prin ot 

the great minister Harr Sena, afford gratification and benefit to all e 

. creatures ! ' 

J. Executed by the slavé of the feet of the supreme sovereign the eriminal 


E magistrate TILABHATTA. TR 
" I हे wo Ale. Eo ren’ ut 


Rats TS sr — er — 

VILb.— Interpretation of the Ahom extract — ed as Plate EV. of the ` 
hse January number ofthe present volume., ej lajor V. Jenkins, > 
x — Commissioner in Assam. (See page 18.) SE OR 
y At the time of publishing the extract alluded to in the heading of 
this article, from a manuscript volume in th E extinct language ‘of 
te volam presented to us by Mr. Brown, we expressed a hope that ere ~ 
ie y Rap we should be favored with an interpretation - 
eaningéh ugh the studies of some of our friends in that thriving —— 
Major JENKINS has steppéd forward at the eleventh h 
t, having at length as he writes i viae om i gh 


© Gods of the earth, water, nir and * res x 
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the studies of our Saddar A’min Jucaonéw KHARGARIA PHOKAN, who 
was however in the first instance obliged to send @ copy of the plate to 
Jorhath. thas led him to the study of the Ahom language, and per- 
# haps hereafter we may get from him some additional translations,” 
-Thg text is given by Major Jenxtins in the Ahomf and in the Roman 
chaxacter word for word with Juacon&w's translation ; but as we have 
he, ai and as we find uponsclose comparison that the lithographed 
| Version has but offe or two discrepancies in the nasals and vowels which 
will easily be discovered on comparison by the professed student, we 
must content ourselves with giving the romanized version with the 
verbal analysis to enable the reader to understand the spirit of this 
,. Dearly monosyllabic lahguage, and to compare it with other eastern 
dialects. Each pdda is marked as in Sanskrit verse by a double line 
easily distinguished from the letters themselves 
l. Pin-nang jimmu-rünak teo-fd pdimi-din, M 
2. FPdimi-lep-din ming-si-teo, M 
3.. Li-tyàn kúp-kúp mai-tim-miing te-jao, | 
4X. Tanke khrang-fà freu-paimi nàag-Áut-tydo. M 
5. Khak-khaài then-jin-kiin, MW 
. ——6. Kang-ta ai-mii dai-ai-nyà lejao, M 
ब्र. Khaünta jéu- kao lak-pin-fà, | 
8. Na-ring ba-tyu-miing ti-pun tejdo, ॥ 
— 9. Tan-lan ju-mu pay-ju ban, M 


— Man uscript, litho graphed in PI. IV. 981 





e 10. Fa-ka tak-ba ru-mi-khai, \\ 

-  . 711. Bau-rufri-deo fan-man heo-paa-dai, || 
12. Khen-klang-rao nang-freng, M » 
I3. Pu-van tüng-kd mung-rdm, II 
14.  Freu-pui nang-Aif-bang, M r 


- 15. Kang-ta jei-kan lak-pin-f4, |} 
16. Kan-frā jak rang-múng, 
m 17.  Lai-lep ti-puin tejao, Il 
| » 18. Khan-ta mán-pay Jin-pin-f4, \\ 
— 19. Ring-láp miin-kham kai-leng pin-mun-khai, M 
20.  Fà-pin fe-an din, ॥ 

Sl. Klemeklem-ak cheng-ngdo, M 
(22. Khen-klang de. Jfreng. \\ " 


| c. l2] METUIT anslation. xe | 
| neither heaven nor earth but a mass of 


v 


J > 










s 


ther island nor land in the globe. A. 
is in wild confusion overspread the land. = ह» 
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4. "There was no lord over the heavens. — | c -£ 
There was no human being but the earth was empty 1 

6. Frosts and frogs formed the food of the forests | 


7. God, having transformed himself created the heavens asa spider % 


spins her web. 4 


—8. The earth was a thousand beons thick. 3 
9. God then rested for a few days. . æ : 
10. God said, let BRAHMA be created - ^ 
11. I know not what deity or genius gave BRAHMA to us but him 
we received 
12. That same BRAHMA been resting on the sky as a honeycomb 
13. On this account all the world was a chaos. ye 4 
14. There was no umbrella-bearing king on the earth, 
15. God in the same manner as a spider, created the heavens. — 
16.. The mount meru (or the white rock) supports the earth 
17. Jt also supports the numerous islands 
18. He after the model (he had taken) created the earth. 
19. From one Bramma resembling a gilded egg, have proceeded 
many BRAHMAS. | 
20. "That God who at first created the earth now pervades it. 
21. The light that proceeded from the Barauma shone with bril- 
liancy, splendour, and glory. 
-99. God rested on the sky as a honeycomb. ! * C 





sy" 
=- F 


Verbal analysis. - Ho 1$ moras" 

९ 1. Pin-néng (written pinang in the plate) to be—like that; Jjimmiu-rának, 
formerly or first beginning,—deserted or confused, chaos, eráká ; Teo-fí, to 
bottom—heaven : páimi«din, nofgntity (if pot)—earth, 


filled—country ; fejao, end, a complete, all. 


4. Tónká, all or whole ; krang -fá frost—sky freu- páimi, anything—non- * 


existence ; náng-Ait-fyáo, of sitting—of dolng—-imaster.- — = * 
^5. Khdk-khéi, division of divisions; then-jin-ktin, jungle—calm or quiet 
fagat. "b wed +25 अ - ४ rre are "E 32325” ERES a: bea eerd anat! 
2 6. Kang-ta, to bring or keep (a thing) into subjection; af-mui, frost—fogs ; 
dái ai-nya, to emi a 1 —forest ; fe-ja0 complete. — — "otia af दे w 











y : jeu-kao, thread or fibre 


of a spider; JéK-pin-fd 


d; — on (a measure of length con- 
WM NEU Loa 
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10. Fa-ka, god—aguin; ták-bá, having considered—said ; ru-mi-KAiái, know- 
ing—to become—Brahma (god) 
11. Bau-ru, | know not; f/rí-deo, god—genius : fán-mán, ordered—to the 
- Brahma: Aheo-pán-dai, gave— we received 
12. Khen-klang-rao, to remain uytætfæ, in the middle गाने), in the air, 
withoat a prop fegz term : ndng Jreng, like what—like a honeycomb 
13. Pu-van, for this reason—and fang-ka, whole—all ; mung-ram, coun. 
try—eraka or desert or void confused, 
14.  Freu-pái, anybody—is not or existed not; náug-Ait-bang, to be scated— 
doer —umbrella-bearing ; 
15. Kang-ta, to govern or keep in subjection—only ; jeú-kán, fibre—spider ; 
lak pin-fá, having transformed—became—heaven or sky. 
16. Han-fra-fak, one—stone or rock—white = rang-mung upholden—country 
Lir or land. 
17. Lai-lep, many—islands ; fi-pán places—of world; fejáo, all—and 
18. . Khan-ta, by word—only ; mán-pay, he—agaiu ; jin-pin-fá, pattern —be- 
came—heaven 
19. Ring-ldp, thousand—gilding ; mün-kAám, Brahma—like gold; ‘kai-leng, 
only—yellow ; pin-mung-khat, become—Brahma—like egg, fisuze. 
20. Fa-pin, god—became ; fe-an-din, having pervaded—first—earth, Sछिख ? 
— 21. Klem-klem-ak, alone with brightuess—came forth; cheng-ngáo, rays— 
glorious. 
22.  Khem-kláng-ráo, remnined—in the middle—in the sky ; nang-freng, how ? 
like honeycomb. " 
Major Jenxtns subjoins from the institutes of Menu, two passages 
which seem to have been the original whence the Ahomese (Assamese) 


version of the creation of the world was drawn. We have added the 

translation of Sir WILLIAM JONES. l 

¬ ¬ Ue aAA भतमप्रज्ञात मस्लव्वगम । 
maaan विज्ञेयम्म्रस्रं सिव wie: । ४ । | 

— '5. This wniverse existed only in the first divine idea yel unexpanded, as if 

involved in darkness, imperceptible, undefinable, undiscoverable by reason, and 

Gndiscovered by revelation, as if it were wholly immersed to sleep : 


तद'ण्डंसभव*मं सदख।शसमत्रभम | 
afaa खबयंत्रकह्मा Sadr पितामहः | ई । 


p" 


> , कुकी कशा ९४55 










* 6. That weed became nn egg bright as gold, blazing like the luminary with a 
thousand beams; and iu that egg lie was born himself, in (Ae form of ,BRAMMA, 
the great forefather of all spirits. " 

~~ The allusion to the earth and sky in the last two lines may probably 


om the 12th and 13th verses; of Menu. 

सभगवानवित्वा परि वत्सरस। ——— 

T नात्तदण्ड्मक रेहिधा | ९१६ I 
AR 


के... A m 
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12. Tn that egg the great power ‘sat inactive a whole year of the creator, at 
he close of which by his thought alone he caused the egg to divide itself: — —— 
13. And from its two divisions he framed the heaven abore and the earth 


beneath, in the midst Ae placed the subtil ether, the eight regions, and the per- — 
manent receptacle of waters. : 


Sir WILLIAM Jones, considered it indubitable that the Hindu 
doctrine of the creation was in part borrowed from the opening of 
Birdsit or Genesis, * the sublimity of which is considerably diminished - 
by the Indian paraphrase of it with which Menu, the son of Braums, ^ 
begins his address to the sages who consulted him on the formation 
of the universe.' The Assamese seem to have zone a step further, in 
expanding and adulterating tlie tradition with tbe introduction of the अ 
fresh metaphors of a spider's web and a honeycomb: the latter, we ~~ 
suppose, representing the fixed firmament or dome spangled: with 
lights. x " we * ceto 
- While thanking Major JENKINS, and the zealous band of American 
missionaries, of whose studies and researches he often speaks in flatter- 
ing terms, we must remind him that we still lack a translation of the 
Khamti passage, published in January. Will not Mr. Brown yet save 

‘our, volume from closing without it ?—Ep. | | i 


Qo00 mu —M P Rm a मे 
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— da: Wednesday Evening, the 6th December, 1837. 
^ Dime. — WILLIAM Cmacmorr, Esq. C. S. inthe chair. | अ = 


; Mr. Josern WILLIs, Dr. Coris James MACDONALD, Major A. Trvine, 
‘and Captain H. DromMoNnD, pro | get at the last meeting, were ballotted 
— ud Pe. "X 


1 for 
^ > 


= fdr, and duly elected members of the Society. = =< — 
| Nawéb Jasar Kuan, proposed at the last meeting, was upon the favor. 
"ble Report of the Committee of Papers elected an honorar * mber. — 
"Jy. .H. Barren, Esq. proposed bysthe Secretary, seconded by Mr. ० 
No NL — : | = | Ke 
—* e CoNov La’t Tacore, proposed by ditto, seconded by Mr. Hang. 
-— Cnan.es ELLIOT BARWELL, Esq. proposed by Mr. CRACROFT, secondad by 
the Secretary. ve A and: 
A = Maulavi panes Mostp requested the loan of the Harishamin andthe 
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— अछ pois 
a: 
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. of the 
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Eo ée dans peu de jours; l'impression de cette ouvrage, (qui a été confié par 15 
eté Asiatique de Paris à mes soins et à ceux de mon savant collégue Monsieur 
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RkiNAvD del’ Institut,) 5" avance rapidement, et nous ésperons pouvoir bientôt 
en offrir un exemplaire a votre Société." 
- nil? ॐ. व Library. 

The following Books were presented by Lieut.-Colonel Svxrs, through 
Capyain Henning of the Ship Windsor, 

.. Remarks on the origin of the popular belief in the Upas, or poison tree of 
Java, by Lieut.-Colonel W. H. ५१४६३, F. R. S. 

Descriptionseof new species of Indian Ants. 

Land Tenures of Dukhun. 

Abstract of the statistics of Dukhun, 1827-28. 

On the increase of wealth and expenditure in the various classes of Society in 
the United Kingdom as indicated by the returns made to the tax Office, exports 
and imports, savings banks, &e. &e. 

On the Geology ofa portion of Dukhun, East Indies, 

The following by te authors and editors respectively : 

_ Le Diwan d'Amro'lkais précédé de la vie de ce poete par l'auteur du Kitab el 
Agbani accompagné d'une traduction et de Notes par le Baron MACGUCKIN DE 
SLANE, 1847—déy the author. s 

Bulletin de la Société De Geographie, Vol. 6th—4y the Society. 

Recueil de voyages et de memoires publié par la Soc. Geog. &c. Parts, Vol. T. 
coutaining Geographie d'Edrisi traduite de l'Arabe en Francais par P. Auz'ps'x 
JAuBERT, Vol. l.—by the same. 

Les Oeuvres de Wali, translated with notes, by M. GARCIN DE Tassy, 

-Manuel del'auditeur du Coursd' Hindoustani ou Themes Gradués—4éy ditto, 

Die Stupa's oder die architektonischen Deukmale an der grofsen Konigs- 
strasse swischen Indien, Persien and Baktrien. Vos C. Rirren—by the — 

Also varioug brochures, being extracts from the great works of the same author ~ 
on the Physichl Geography of Asia :— ES). 

" Der Ju (Yu) Steir® ju-chi der chinesen:—Der elephant indicus:— Weber 
Berbreitung der Pfetferrebe, banune und mango in Indien :—Der indische Feigen- 
baum, asvattha:— Ueber den tope von Manikyala:—Das Lowen and Tiger-land 
in Asiien ; and die Opium cultur. ; 
J Transactions of the Geological Society of London, Vol. 4th, part 2nd, and their 
proceedings from No, 47 to 50 inclusive, with a list of its members—by Ae 
Societe, OMM a 3... फि 
— Ao Comparative View of the external commerce of Bengal during the years 

835-36 und 1836-37—dy the author. id. 
"Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Oct. by Dr. Corr, the Editor. 
Vivdda-chintamani,—edited and presented by JoGpuan Pandit, Sanskrit Col- 





— — for 1837—by the Surveyor General. 

Received from the Booksellers : — 
- "Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia—Statesmen, Vol. III. 

———— —————— — —Swainson's birds, Yol. II. 

- Wellesley’s dispatches, Vol. IV. 
it ha aid on the table a catalogue of the Arabic, Persian, Tur- 
kish and Hin du works in the Society's library, prepared by the Society's 
— = ‘ "e 
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ciety ; one tbat a letter be addressed to Government, on the strength of 
the permission Jately accorded, requesting that the executive engineer of 
the Deihi division may. be authorized to effect the conveyance of the pillar 
to Calcutta at the public expence. 

With reference to the same pillar, Mr. T. MrercAnrE, C. S. forwarded 
a copy, made by hand with every care, of the inscription, 

Major Piw's impression has anticipated this work ; and itis curious to regnark 
the errors committed by the eye in copying even the more perfect passages of 
the inscription. 

Babu Coney La‘n Tagore, begged the Society's acceptanee of the Belá! 
Sena copper-plate he sent for inspection at the last meeting. व 

Lieutenant Kirror forwarded a facsimile of the ancient inscription on 
the Ahandgiri rock, of which an imperfect copy is given in Saintines Re- 
port on Cuttack, 

Lieutenant Kirrok had seized the first moment to run out by dak to the spot, 
a distance of 40 miles, in order to effect this object. Hie was obliged to con- 
struct a scaffolding to get at the writing, and the transcription was continued 
even by torch-light; being much worn, it was found that the morning and even- 
ing shadows allowed the fairest chance of restoring the doubtful letters, 

The result of this spirited undertaking “has been to bring to light a very 
curious document, entirely different from those hitherto read, in the lat charac- 
ter. It is*of a somewhat later date, and there are already several modifications of 
he alphabetical forms. 

Colonel Sykes. Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, transmitted from 
London, copies of « few of the inscriptions on the caves of the Dakhan 
which he had collected long since, and had presented to the Branch 
Society of Bombay. " 

_ He had remarked on them, many of the Buddhist symbols noted on the early 
Indian coins, and he was in hopes the inscriptions if deciphered might throw 
some light upon them. The Secretary was happy to stye that he had read the 
whole of them at once, and they presented another valuable link in the chain 
of the primitive alphabet, which would materially aid the labours of the Rev, Mr, 
Wiursow, Mr. WATHEN, and Dr. STEPHENSON, on the west of India, - 

Dr. A. Burns communicated copy of another copper-plate grant from 

are in Gujerat. l iki” 
x his —— being. deciphered, has also led to a discovery, the ary her of 
he numerals corresponding with the alphabets of the third century, itherto a 
laetus It is applicable to the inscription at Bhilsa,and to several documents 
"published Jately without explanation of theenumerical signs. —— * 

Capta à Epwarp Smiru, Engineers, forwarded émpressions on cloth and 
p: D of the whole of the inscriptions on the Allahabad pillar. SIE 
"The mode of executing this difficult task, and the utility of it towards the 
T 


ion of the highly curious historical details disclosed, were described in 

» bythe Gutpetary 7 (printed in the preseut number.) The cloth impression, 

५: cope from the ceiling of one side of the meeting ct the hit sin | IM ral 

chairs, after touching the *Eround ! Capt. SMITH M eS tthe | ui 
the p turning ot T y in the pillar not being perfectly straight, w p 
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NIA. turni —€— Fo — to the Military Board, severe improves 
— "the pedestal and capital of the pillar, adopting the Buddhist Sin/a 





ptain F. JENKINS communicated a Ls — analysis of the 
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“Among the coins, besides a po r of Apollodotus and Menander, silver, were 
aamall silver Lysios, n copper coin of Heliocles, unique; new varieties" of ‘Mayes 
and Azes, and a Kosula Kadaphes. „Among the infaglios in cornelian and garnet 
LI hend with inscription Kesava dásasya, another of Ajita varma, and others. 
cC. [50.8 Buddhist seal of black pottery, bearing the ye dharma formula. d 
Th The General also sent for exhibition a series of drawings of the costumes of the 
Panjab, and a portrait of RAwazir Sys on, by Mr. Vione, है 
Lieut. C. B. Youne, Engineers, presented some Egyptian antiquities, 
mummied alligators, &c. 
H. Warrens, Esq. gave, in the name of Captain Boere, a set of Arra- 
{w CANese griffin weights. 

His Royal Highness Prince Henry of Orange entrusted to the Secre- 
tary for exhibition, a bronze vessel formed of a cup soldered to n dish, 
containing, thus hermetically closed, a small quantity of water, 

. This vessel was found in an old temple at Java; local tradition stated it to 
contain Ganges water carried thither in times of yore by some pious pilgrim. 
x» m Physical. 

The reply of Lieut. HurrowN was received, accepting the Society's com. 
mission to explore the Spiti «alley should he be able to obtain leave of 
absence, Ss | J— 

H.R. H. Prince Henry of Orange, sent three heads of the svild bull 
of Java ( Tundoe Banding) for comparison with the Gaur of India, . 
«Dr. Evans pointed out remarkable specitic differences in the forehead and 
position of the horns of the two animals. ^ : 
- Mr, H. M. Panxrn, forwarded in the name of Mr. Trevor Prowpen, 
of Meerut, a large slab of the peculiar flexible sandstone, deséribed in a 

























(red och Y; 
- Lieut. You 
lected in his 
ith the Society's request, forwarded 
- Dr. M cCrenranp placed on record a descriptive catalogue of the series * 
— wf Geological specimens collected by himself while employed with the late 
3 | ut: sited in the mustum. T1 
< AE lee name of Dr. LANGSTAFF a collection of 
. specimens of the volcanic rocks of Bourbon and Mauritius, with a de- 
as ¢! | | "; s "Ou ~ 4 j 
TI ith a portion of Dr. Evans’ fine coNection of 
nd. | 3, animals, reptiles, insects, shells, and 
wietor tendered to the Society for purchase on 


1 from Government ; but the meeting was 
ecided to postpone the discussion of Dr, 
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Sor the Meath of November, 1837. 


Assay Office, Calcutta 
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the column of wind. Tis diio ond evenings have been generally calm, and the breezes 
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1.—Abstract Journal of an Expedition to Kiang Hung ० the Chinese 
Frontier, starting from Moulmein on the \3th December, 1536. By 
Lieut. T. E. MacLzaop, Assistant to the Commissioner of the Tenas 
serim Provinces, with a route map ह 
[Extracted from a Report to E. A. Droxpstr, Esq Commissioner, apd 
municated by the Right Honorable the Governor of Bengal.) |. E 
Having left M Mieres ou the [3th of December, 1836, I reached 
the village of Pike y on the 16th, and was detained there by 
non-arrival of than s until the 21st, when I finally quitted it 
and reached Labong on the 9th of January, 1837. I found the Cáog- 
kota who since Cuov Cnr Wifs death, had conjointly with Cuow 
Riva Burr the late Tsaubun's son, exercised the government over the 
province, absent at Bankok and no Tsaubua nominated ; agd it was" 
with reference to the appointment of one, that these officers bad 
to the capital. ० 
Though I had received information of this previous to m baies 
there, yet as the chiefs of Labong were the first to court and establish 
— n with us, and as oar principal supplice of 
— their territories, | determined on? deliver- 
s to the officiating ruler 
place १ friendly, and 1 had an Nyerview 
Wo’ the day after my arrival. He expressed 
me of his anxious desire tocon- 

























| every nssistance and protection in their ji 
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UT was on my arrival permitted to enter the fort and pitch my tent - 
close to the late Tsaubua's palace, for the convenience of mv followers, 
who found cover in some sheds attached to it, which being contrary to 
their customs was no «mall proof of their friendly feeling towards üs 

Our traders stated that no difficulty or delay wax experienced in e 
procuring passes, nor any impediment thrown in the way of the cattlé 
trade . 

I quitted Labong on the 12th and reached Zwmu? the same dav. 4 
Here no person received me nor was any notice taken of me until I 
had sent to express my surprise at it, when apologies were made and 
many false excuses offered. 1 was presented to the Tsaubun on the 
1500, he made many professions of goodwill towards us, which emt 
from his character I have no reason to mistrust The chiefs present 
endeavoured to dissuade me from proceeding towards Chinn, ù- 
Serting 4hat the roads were impassable, infested by robbers, and’ no 
supplies procurable. An indirect attempt was also made to per- 
suade me to go to Muang Nan, through which district the road 
frequented by the Chinese caravan runs, evidently wishing to re- 

Ji < themselves from all trouble and responsibility uding that 

I not to be moved from my purpose, and that I had no intention 
whatever of visiting Muang Nan itself, they said that they did not 

/ wish E to go to China, but that even if they did not give me permis- 

— proceed, if 1 insisted on going they could not prevent me. I ४ 
ed all intention of forcing my way through their country 

‘that if your request was not acceded to T should without delay retrace 

gy steps to Maulamyaing. I at the same time made use of every 
argu 1 could bring forward to gain my point, and was finally told 

























Ore an answer could be given me itevould be necessary to 
soneult the authorities at Labong and Lagon, as it was customary on 
| matters of importance, and I should have a reply in six diys 
‘he: requested me to postpone any other subject I might have for 

e abeve was settled TOE E 


admitted to a second conference on the 18th, 
— Yennwiy चाची 
A the cattle merchants. Hec er? Shens Sis n n> 
| the 22nd that no intelligence had been received of the 
Labong apd Lagon who had been sent fdr t6 consult 
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so They, evidently were embarrassed how to act; the Kiowa, Tuwo 
Taaubua had last season sent down a mission to obtain permission 
for aubjects to pass throgh the Zumu territories and trade with us at 
Maulamyaing ; this officer was well received, and the matter referred 
to Jankok and be himself detained many months on the plea of their 
motives being suspected, and eventually sent back with an ancourteous 
refusal. Aftgr this it was doubtful how the court at Bankok might 
view the present mission, 
j More than two-thirds of the inhabitants of Zumwe Labong and 
Lagon are Talien refugees, or persons from the Burmaa provinces to 
the northward, who had either voluntarily settled under the Siamese 
Shans, having been*inveigled to do so by specious promises, which 
were never kept, or seized and brought away during their former 
constant incursions into those provinces, chiefly Kiang Ting and 
Muang Niong. The whole of these are much oppressed aod would 
joyfully avail themselves of any occasion to throw off the Siamese 
yoke. The authorities are aware of the growing hatred and disgust 
to their rule, particularly amongst the Kiang Ting and Muang Niong 
people, and they also well know, that all these people MS. x us 
xery favourably, and as their only certain means of delive - 
Their fears and suspicions have been lately much increased by a 
deserter (and a person of some rank) from one of the Burman towns on 
the western bank of the Salwen. He has assured them that the king 
of Ava was bent upon adding Zumu? to his kingdom, and that the 
Kiang Tung Tsaubua had undertaken to effect this with the assistance 
vof his relations in captivity. 
According to the arrangement made with the Caov Risa ४४०७ I 
visited the Tsaubua on the 24th and told him I much regretted that I 
could not longer delay my departure, and wished to quit the place 
t day. He said that I had long patiently waited and as the 
„officers from Lagon and Labong had not arrived, he would take the 
responsibility on himself and orders should be issued for my being 
escorted by the road the Chinese caravans came, which was also open 
ato our merchants. [ asked whether they had any objection to throw 
open in like manner the road to China, vid Kiang Ting he said 
until the Chow-Aona returned. It him for 





























* proof PIE friendship towards us, but before taking my leave 


Any order had been issued about the tax levied oa 
rthe Cuow Risa Wu's had on the 22nd told me that 
| had been complied with. To my surprise they now 
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"J experienced the atmost difficulty in obtaining satisfactorv informa- 
tion about the routes to China. Those who could have given me. 
information were either afraid to do so, or have been schooled to 
repeat what the officers of Government had told me ; others weré! 
again evidently interested in the road they recommended; ©) 05005098 
~The Chinese merchants residing in the place had told me that the? 
Kiang Ting road was the best, that the other I should find very diffi-- 
cult, having ranges of high mountains to cross, and that elephants could 
not travel by it. I should only find scattered hill tribes and no’ 
villages for a great distance. I therefore determined if possible to’ 
obtain permission, either directly or indirectly, to my proceeding 
by the road. recommended by them, to enable the merchants who had’ 
come up with me, and had all their goods on elephants, to accompany’ 
me. J also hoped that the road having been once travelled by a British’ 
officer with traders, might eventually facilitate its being thrown open. 
-On- the 27th I was happy to see part of the Chinese caravan’ 
arrive, their report confirmed what I before heard about the road. | 
The chiefs had assured me that there was a roid more to the eastward. 
than the above mentioned one, along the eastern bank of the Méthong 
orsCambodia river, with large towns and villages two or three days” jours 
neyapart.. These the Chinese informed me did not exist, that they had’! 
many years ago been pillaged and destroyed by the Siamese Shans 
and the road entirely overgrown with jangal and blocked up. They 
urged’ me to try and get the Kiang Tung road; which was by far” 
the best, thrown open. | 41 ih ८३७ ३ quA. dM ho 
These merchants informed me that they were most anxious to carry 
on a brisk trade with our provinces, and that the market was most 
eatisfactory, but that the road travelled by those who visited us in 1836 
was such us to render itimpracticable for them to come by it. This’ 
objection 1 am happy to say can be easily overcome by their taking" 
the road travelled by me on mv return here from: Zumu?. I’ remón- ^ 
strated with the Cuou R14 Wu's against sending me by a’ road either” 
mpossible-for elephants, or by one which had been for years closed: in - 
addition to passing me to unother-Sbhan district: ¶ Permission: was 
ultimat ven for me to select my own rond from the’ information > 
1 550 NO It was however agreed that I- should!’ 
not consider the road travelled by me as having been thrown open to^ 
us, bat merely as a favor granted me being seht on'a mission. 9^ 
After many attempts to delay my departure 1 left.Zumwu? oh the 29th - 
wicompany with a Shan officer sent to escort me with six elephants,” —— 
3.1 hous before quitting it I had taken care to have th 
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— . About. the rond. officially communicated. to him, yet the day after we 
left, he received a letter from the court. officers directing him on no 
| e account to permit me to proceed by Kiang Tung, but to escort me by 
Y the. road travelled by. the Chinese caravan, This was privately com- 
municated to me, and.I was convinced they had determined clandes- 
tinely.to use every means in their power to prevent my journey, but 
to appear outyardly to be assisting me from fear of offending us... 
We reached the frontier village of Pik Bong belonging to Zumu? on 
the 6th of February. Here the road to Kiang Ting branches off from 
the one they proposed my going by. Our progress had been slows: 
and the Zumué chiefs had. had ample time to senda reply to the officer 
with me, but none «ame. An attempt was made to delay me here, 
no, rice was to be procured, and all the elephants. belonging. to the 
village were away. in the jangals, and it would take at least four or 
five days.to collect all J required for my journey to Kiang Tung: An» 
ticipating detention on the road before I left town from the manuer 
the.authorities were putting off my departure, I had taken the: precau-- 
tion. to load two elephants with rice and was thus perfectly indepen- 
dent.of.the Shans for supplies. The officer finding 1 had come 
prepared and. would. not stay for my elephants, volunteered to. accom». 
pany me two marches to put me in the right road, though I had armana 
with.me whom J had’ hired for the purpose of showing me the roads 
Finding this officer after the two marches inclined to come on; I ens: 
couraged him to do so, wishing him to witness every thing that occur-- 
red at Kiang Tung, that he might report the same to his chief, and 
thus. convince. his countrymen whatever they might think, that 1 had 
truly stated to them the object of my mission Bird = dro 
sl reached the first village belonging to Kiang Ting on the 13th,- 
d and, the town itself on the 26th, and.was received in the most flatter- 
—— I was introduced to the Tsaubua on the 22nd. He aud 
all hia chiefs really rejoiced at my arrival and were lavish in their terms: 
of the respectthey had for us, and assured me they had long been most- 
anxious. to open a communication with us. He tried to dissuade me 
from proceeding towards China. on the plea of the states to the north- 
east of his territory, and.through which I should have to pass, being 
n. @ state of anarchy nd confusion. consequent on the deata of the 
Tsaubua, 


SF AL me nud file u*c3 Jog 

"The town. is» situated.in 21e 47’ 48% north latitude and about. 
9९८७9८७७५६. longitude | It is. a- poor and thinly populated place, sur- 
sas brick and. mud «wall, but so badly erected that it. is⸗ 

constantly. falling -downs .lt.is- built. om some low undulating hills 
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surrounded» by high mountains, and the dry ditch round ilia town is 
at some. places 70. feet deep, being dug from the base of the wall om 
the top of the: bill, to the level of the swamp found nt their bases: 
The. surrounding, mountains are well peopled by tribes of Lawes; Ka 
Kuas and Ka Kis, and the villages in the valleys must be likewise 
large and contain a. great many inhabitants judging from the crowds 
that assemble in the town on a market day. All- tbe towns-and 
villages passed by me to the north and east of the capital were inha« 
bited, the houses much better than those in town, andin every respect 
more comfortable ' vO 

The Tsaubua is about 50 years of age, but an active-minded man; 
he has been many years blind, he is. much beloved by his subjects: 
lie was the youngest of six brothers, (the eldest of whom was Tsaubua 
of the place) and. who about thirty years ago rebelled against the 
Burmans und placed themselves under the protection of Siam and are 
now detained at Zumu? and Labong. The present Tsaubua on. the 
way, finding the Siamese were inclined to break their promises. to 
then; after vainly endeavouring to pursuade «his brothers to join: him, 
fought his way, with a small party, back to his native place, which 
though. them depopulated he has managed to repeople. The avarice 
and. cruelty of the Burmans drove them to the step they took... Lhe 


' Siamese. would. find the present Tsaubua a troublesome neighbour 


and enemy but for his misfortune | 111 

a: There were formerly many distinct states in this direction ruled. by 
Tsaubuas, who with their subjects also either joined the Siamese or 
were afterwards carried away. | .All these states now are under Kiang 
T. but. immediately governed by a descendant of the -former 
'l'saubuus, and no doubt, will eventüally be egected again into. sepa- 
rate states, when their inhabitants have increased, which they are 
rapidly. doing, and will do if not disturbed by the Siamese or their 
-tributaries pS b Fis. E } wy betraqad 


This state is tributary to Ava: but the chief plainly shewed me that | 






sthey pues affection for their jealous and greedy masters: ^. ^ 

- 1. dt is agreat thoroughfare for the Chinese caravans ‘being the only 
-safe higb-road from China to Moué and other Shan states to the west- 
ward df the Salween: 10 has the Muang Lein territory to its north, to 
othe westward and northward of which, the wild and independent tribés 





eof Lawas, and Ka Kuis are located, rendering the road too dangerous 
eto be travelled, so much $0, though the direct road from Muang: Lein 
‘officers and others are invariably obliged.to 
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"The Chinese bring down copper pots, silks, &e. and return with cote 
ton and ten. Many make two tripsin the year, the second time they bringe 
e down rock salt from the neighbourhood of Lsnuk (or Muang La of the 
l Shans). [met a great many very respectable merchants, (some of them 
residing witliin the palace enclesure, for the Tsaubua and all trade here) 
all most anxious to:visit Maulamyaing. I gave them every encourage- 
ment*o'do soe as well as every information they required. But they, 
. like the others, only wish to travel by the Kiang Tung road. 
'"Fhere is a great demand throughout this province for Euglish goods. 
Our merchants sold their things at a handsome profit, the market being 
at present wholly dependent on Ava: many difficulties appear to exist 
to the trade from Mau/amyaing through the Red Karean country and 
. the Burman territories along the Salween. There was a slight attempt 
madep though in a very friendly way, to. delay my departure until 
instzuctions could be received from Mou? ; however, finding I was bent 
of’ going on without delay, the point was given up and the Tsaubua 
iade sn excuse for not having me escorted in a way he could wish, 
for ifthe sent an officer of rank with me, umbrage might be taken at 
Ava: Lk was surprised that no decided objection was made to my 





- going ‘on, knowing how jealous the Burmese authorities are of any 
cómmunication with their Shan provinces, and more particularly as the 
€ ` qwutke or officer stationed in all these states to look after the Burman 


yi^ interest, was absent at Mou? where an officer of rank is placed by 
र tlie government, to whom all the tributary Shan states are obliged to 
report the most trivial occurrence. | pisa 
sahe “merchants who accompanied me hearing of the unsettled state 
vf tlie country above, and meeting with a good market where they were, 
decided on remaining, They ‘were promised every encouragement 
amd “astistance; and were: at’ perfect liberty to go when they pleased. 
dtowas- agreed that no duty should be levied on any thing exported or 
imported by them, but of course a few trifling presents will be: expect- 
sed ns is customary amongst the Burmans. 4 "di 
E My elephants being unable: to proceed and the road being over 
shountáins-and no forage procuruble on them, I provided myself with 
ponies and quitted Kiang Tung on the lst of March, and after passimg 
through many: large villages and some towns the residence bf petty 
/"Tsaubuns, reached (Kiang Hang (the Kien yim gyé of the Burmans) on 
the 9th.» T found the Kiang Ping Tsaubua had not exaggerated the 
E - setate. of things: The late. 'Teaubua Mana WANG had been dead some 
| months, leaving a young son of 1d4-years of age. Anephew of his, son 
E of an elder brother but who never “had been Tesaubua, seized upon 
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the throne ; the chiefs however were in favor of the son, and to prevent 
his- being: made away with secretly conveyed him to China; and feien 
ed submission to the self-elected Tsaubua. « ‘They managed*to ‘assem 
blera large force-near the town, and when these plans*had ripened, 
put to death many of his principal adherents, and the Teaubua im: 
self had only time to escape with a few of ‘his followers, ^ Parties-hád 
been sent out to apprehend him but had not succeeded $n discovering 
him when [was there. The same night they killed his nged fathet 
and younger brother, and the Burman Tsutke, who was in disgrace 
during’ my «visit, was only saved by the ‘interposition of the" chief 
priest of the place. He was father-in-law to the self-elevated Tsaubua’s 
younger brother who was killed, und had been"intriguing-in favor of 
his connections. jr en $ "का 6 ati 9०००४ 
57 This place is the capital of a large. province comprising no less 
than Tsaubuaships whose territories’ however are not extensive, 
and through some of which I passed on my journey. É4 to erwonoyi 
» Itet tributary to. China but in a greater degree than the term 
generally implies, and might be almost said tobe a Chinese province, 
for it) pays a regular land revenue and other taxes to that kingdom, 
to collect'aud regulate which an establishment of Chinese officers and 
clerks’ are kept. “But at the same time it makes certain offerings of 
submission and dependence once in three years to Ava, and which 
kingdom plácee a Tsutke there to look after its interest. The Tsaubua- 
ship-has always belonged to one family, but the nomination of the 
individüal rests with both the kings of China and Ava; that is, one ap-- 
points ahd the other is expected to confirm it ; but should the selection 
inade by one not be approved of by the other, they appear each to 
appoint a distinct person, and to allow the pargies to decide the matter 
by arms, never interfering themselves ;—this occurred not long ago’ 
~The town stands in 21? 58 north latitude atid about 100° 89” east 
longitude ; itis built on the face of a hill on the western or right bank 
of the Me Khong or Cambodia river. | It has no fortification and the | 
houses though good do-not amount to above 500. T saw the place 
under great disadvantages, many of the inhabitants had अ 
place was in the occupation of troops from various quarters. À LE per 
«Tlie average breadth of the river, which is confined betwee 
rünges of hills, “is at this season’ about 300 feet here; and’ wher fill 
from Bank to bank'ahout 650, and its rise judging from its High bank’ 
‘ust be about 50 feet. Ft is not pt’ AOR "f had nó 
eais of: measuring its depth unobserved; and’ — ल्ल ` 
A Dig their s suspicions: ET byd oing openly lee -Its'^^ "tv 1 
dug their suspicions 80 eit — 
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about three miles an hour. It here has a N. W. and S. E. course; 


and is not navigable to any distance down, its course being interrupted 
by falls two or three days below the town r 
^L was admitted the day after my arrival to an interview with some 
of the petty Tsaubuas, who were almost all here with their contingents, 
One. of them the Talan- Tsaubua, who» was the minister during the 
former Tsaubwa's time still continued in that post, and the deceased 
Tsaubua's chief wife, Mana De'vi (but not the mother of the young 
Teaubua who is by the second wife) acted as regent for the young lad, 
nominally by the advice of the petty Tsaubuas ; but the minister was 
all-powerful, and did as he pleased. He had been the main instrument 


in (the: scenes latelyhcted there, and being a shrewd intelligent man, 


many supposed he had some design on the throne himself. Though my 
reception was civil, yet they shewed a degree of suspicion of the 
objects of my mission, refused to permit me to proceed ovgr to the 
frontiers of their own territories towards China without a reference, and 
even hinted 1 had better return. They at first declined receiving the 
presents, but after explanations accepted them for the young Tsaubua, 
lt was already evident that I should not he permitted to pursue 
my journey, but I considered it desirable to remain at the place 
a. few. days to endeavour to allay any suspicions the «authoris 
ties might entertain respecting the object of my mission, and to bes 
come. better acquainted with them. — Itherefore requested the autho- 
rities at Esmok or Muang La might be informed that | was the bearer 





' of letters and presents to them which I wished to deliver, Though 


they. did not for. some days make the communication yet I had- reason 
fo know the letter sent faithfully detailed the object of my mission and 
sll.L.had said.» I dined the next day at the palace and met all the 
Tsaubuas and chiefs, who like the day before were clad in Chinese 
costumes... All the attendants were in the same dress, and the dinner 
&c.. completely Chinese, A few cups of spirits, which some of them 
freely drank, soon made them throw off the farmality of Chinese eti- 
quette, and strive. to make themselves agreeable, particularly the 
minister, who alone can speak Burmese, though all speak Chinese. | 

"The reply from China arrived on the 23rd and the same evening the 
and. some others came to communicate its contents 
to me, „Jt contained the same remarks about merchants, &c. as made 
by the on my first interview, and went on to say that British 
ships daily visited Cantons and that that was the proper route for an 
puted on a mission to go; they had consulted all their 
records. and could not discover a precedent of any officer 
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coming by the road I had, that Kiang Hang was. a town-of theirs, that 
orders had been sent to treat me with attention and settle all matters 
connected with my mission, that our merchants were-. at liberty to 
trade with them, and that their own traders over whom they exercised 
no control could likewise. visit Maulamyaing if they liked; but if I 
insisted in coming on, it would be necessary to refer the matter to 
Pekin. * "1: 
~ It-would have taken a year at least to receive an answer, and. as it 
was not difficult to surmise what the reply would be from that baugh- 
ty court, I considered it prudent to let the matter rest, hoping that at 
some future period more success might attend. à similar attempt. 
‘The officers had invariably prepared me for the refusal, assuring me 
that even they themselves had never been permitted to go beyond 
Puer, and that only on most particular business, that the Chinese 
were alarmed at the approach of an officer from any foreign state, but 
our merchants would be allowed to enter certain towns for the pur- 
pose of trade. On this point however I. received many contradictory 
accounts, and I am led to think that J£smok, which is a Chinese town 
built close to Muang Le, (a Shan town on the frontier and only 
separated by a nullah ) and five days’ journey from Kiang) fing or 
Puer, called. by the Shans Muang Meng, three days’ journey further 
would be the extent of their journey. I had during my long stay 
visited Mana Duvi—she regretted much I had not gone up during her 
husband's lifetime, that he would have at once sent me on, and 
apologized for not having shown me more attention. Of this I certuinly 
bad no cause to complain; Í was in the babit of exchanging frequent 
visits with the minister and other Tsaubuas, and I am satisfied left them 
impressed with a high opinion of our liberaljty, justice and power. 
‘They said they could only compare us with the Chinese, whom they 
praised highly; that they were punctual and just in all their transac- 
tions, that they iusisted upon the regular payment of their taxes; and 
wrote long letters about a few pice; but on the other hand they never 
‘took or kept any sum however small, that they were not entitled tó. 
They. on the other hand never failed loudly to complain of the avarice, 
&c. of the Burmans; whom they neither respect or regard. I endea- 
voured'to penetrate to Ava by Muang Lein and Thainni, or return to 
Zumue by the road on the eastern bank of the Cambodia river, for-the 
purpose of meeting the Chou-kona of that place, but I regret to say that 
I was most reluctantly obliged to retrace my steps by theron I went 
up, in consequence of a despatch having reached Kiang “Hang from 
Kiang Ting entreating the Talan Tewubua to send — 
= * EL% 
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orders had been received from Mon? not to permit me to próceed 
towards China until the commands of the King of Ava were received. 
In consequence of which, orders had been received from the young 
Tsaubua to escort me back by the road 1 had come when I wished to 
retyrn. The minister confessed that he was under obligations to 
the Kiang Tiing Tsaubua, and if he now allowed me to go by any 
other route, x would certainly get the Tsaubua into trouble; he hoped 
therefore I would not press the point, as it was painful to him to 
disoblige me, and he would be obliged to apply for instructions from 
the young Tsaubua, if I insisted on it. I thought it advisable to 
wave the question with a good grace, for there can be no doubt that the 
reply would have betn in favor of the Kiang Ting Tsaubua's request ; 
because that chief has considerable influence with his state, the youn 
Tsaubua being betrothed to his daughter. — 
"The day before I left I met all the chiefs at dinner at the palace, 
when they all, and particularly the minister, gave me assurances of 
their friendship for us, and of their anxious desire to promote a free 
intercourse between our countries, that no duty whatever should be 
levied on our traders, and urged me strongly to repeat my visit, and 
to send up some merchants, and they would, to ensure them a safe 
passage to China, send people with them. I was likewise told by him 
that their suspicions ‘had been raised respecting the objects of my visit, 
by certain reports propagated by the Burman Tsutke and his party, 
who though in disgrace had sufficient influence over their ignorance 
to excite their fears, but that my frequent intercourse with them soon 
removed their mistrust, and he,hoped the unreserved and friendly 
„manner they had lately communicated with me had removed any 
unfavorable impressions I might at first have formed of them. I met 
there many Chinese merchants settled at the place as well as those 
belonging to caravans. They. were all eager to trade with us, and 
promised to visit Maulamyaing. They also urged me to send some of 
our merchants up to them. This however woyld not answer; for they 
‘would be obliged to transport their goods chiefly on elephants, against 
which there.are many objections... They require from us gold thread, 
carpets; bird's nest, sea slugs, dates, ivory, &c. &c. Some samples of 
‘Pernambuco cotton I showed them pleased them much. Cotton would 
also-be an article of export, for this is what they chiefly carry away 
from Muang Nan, and the difference of price, which is much in favour 
-of the province, will more than renumerate them for the distance, they 
would have to come for it... Their imports into Kiang Hung are the 
aame as to Kiang Ting. . l there met with woollen cloth brought by 
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them much cheaper than it can be purchased here. Their exports 
consist principally of tea, which with a little cotton-is-a staple of this 
territory. It grows on both sides of the Me Khong in large quantities 
but like the-samples J have brought down, with some seed, of à coarse 
description, but whether from their mode of preparing it; or natugally 
$0, I cannot telh, | | Lora wow mon 
Their state extends on both banks of the Me Khong : itis bounded on 
the N. and N. E. by the Furan province; to the E: by Cochin China ; to 
the S. E. by the Lauchang territory, and to the south on the eastern 
bank of the. Mekhong by both Muang Luang Phaban and Muang Nan 
to the southward on the western bank of the river by Kiting Khiaing 
"(a small state ruled by a Tsaubun tributary to Ado) and King Ting ; 
‘to the westward by Kiang Ting; to the north-west bv Mwang lun, 
"which Jast stands in the same relation to China and Ava as it does. ' 
~ I quitted Kiang Hang, on the 26th of March and reached Kiang Ting 
on the 31st. Here I saw the order -from Mon? not to permit me to 
“proceed until further orders, but if I insisted in going on, they were 
‘not to prevent me but merely to tfkea list of the followers, "ec. 
"with me. During my stay I frequently saw the Tsaubua who as before 


*urged me to use every endeavour in my power to obtain a free passage. 


“through Zumu? for all merchants,*which could easily be done by Bri- 
~tish influence: He assured me it was far from his thoughts to attempt 
vto rescue his relations from captivity, though strong enough to do so 
but he knew the attempt would lead to bloodshed and be the means of 
their being removed to Bankok.’ He complained of the Siamese after 
so smany years of quiet, which heyentirely attributed to us, again 
"making aggressions into the territories of the Burmese, alluding to the 
affair at Mak mai; that he had hoped we shquld not have permitted 
s"Any thing of the sort; that he had lately” re-established many of his 
«deserted towns towards Zumu?, but he much feared they would not. be 
'«mllowed to remain, unless we interfered. ‘That they considered them 
~sselves prevented by the, treaty of Yandabu making aggressions into the 
s: fSiamee territories, and we ought to put a stop to their being molested 
-and-robbed by the Siamese, He urged me to repeat my visit and to 
beg of vou to send some person up to cure him of his blindness if 
1o possibie.: dice hen bai i goa ३ duwesvg&e; 2907 lo chiqa nl 
sould -qditted Kiang Ting on the 4th of April, and reached Zumue on 
the 18th, having left the elephants to come on ७७ - short marches, the 
‘oeotntry was —— a up and — to be found, - ^ 
* sf he Shan: officer who had accompanied’ e- had returned from 
Kiang Tang, the Tsaubua told liim he was:glad:to-hear P had arrived 
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there safe, and inquired. particularly about my- proceedings. at. Kiang | 
(Ting, and was satisfied by, the reports made,- The Chou. Raja Wia | 
was not pleased, and when I saw. him said he was very much afraid 
the Chou. Houa might be-displeased at my going to Kiang Ting, ant 
vallthe blame would fall on him, Some merchants who-had come फा 
from Maulamyaing for the purpose of joining me had been there omer 
ime» I endeavoured to obtain permission for them to proceed by Kian 
Ting, but the Chou Rdja Win would not hear of it, but said they 
were at liberty to go by tbe eastern rond, "which had been concedal 
.to.us,.that'every assistance would be afforded them, and passis 
«giwen. -He begged me to remain until the Chou Howa's arrival. : ,, 
cOn the 22nd I held a long conference with the Tsaubua on,» varios 
points. Jt. ended. in positive prohibition to the merchants passing 
through Zimmay to Kiang Tiing.. The Shan officer who accompanied 
me was even put in irons, and was only released through. my  in:er 
. cession with the Chou Houa, who entered the town on the 6th May,» 
^w Tbe king of Siam fad forbidden all.communication- between the two 
states on any account, that they never could eradicate the hatred they 
shad for the Bugmans, and the Kiang Tung people though not Burmans 
. were subjects. of Ava, aud therefore could. not for 8 moment. be 
trusted. But there was no objection whatever to our merchents 
»going by the road on the eastern bank of the Me Khong or Cambodia 
iver, but they would not permit —* of the Shans from Kiang Tung 
or any.place.in any way subject to Ava entering their territories. o- 
eid could, not leave the place until the evening of the 1 ith -in conse- 
s guence. of a little discussion about a woman ; a native of India had 
«taken from ‘this place. and was. attempting. to extort money from her 
5-and- threatening. to sell her, ‘and to obtain satisfaction for a case. of 
s theft.that had occurred. . many days before, and though some of the 
- parties were secured, they were screened by the Chou Houa's officers 
-cand the investigation put off in a most. disgraceful way. The first 
the Chou Houa settled by allowing me to bring the woman away 
»swith me, aud. as 1 could. wait. no longer, he promised to hase the 
matter. inquired into. before some of my people whom J left behind ; 
¥ andthe officers who had not been more attentive, punished. =- |. 
In spite of the disagreeable discussion I had had with tht chief of 
»Zumu?-we.parted all good friends, with mutual assurances of wishing 
७-0 continue on good terms with each other. — ^ 
Having left.the elephants behind I returned here by a different 
^r6and. to the one travelled in.going, and which. though rather longer is 
bəmuchibetterin every respect than the other. 0 ee 
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(oZumus, Labong’ and Eagon have already been described bw Dr; 
Racuarnson, the former is in 15? 47’ north latitude’ and about 99०90" 
east longitude!” They form the patrimony of one family, the ‘chiefs 
are therefore all connected, and the oldest usualiv exercises & sort of 
rontrol over the others, but this appeared to me to. be very ‘small gnd 
having” only reference to their external intercourse or war with the 
Burmans.: Much jealousy exists between them all किक 1 pania 
M The Chow Houas of both Labong and Lagon have been lately 
eevated to the Tsaubuaship of those places, and the Chou Rdja 
Zritof the former and Chou Rdja Wn of the latter to the offices 
ol Chou Houa. Both these states have always proved theinselves 
anxious sandewilling for ‘a free intercourse, formifg a contrast in this 
respect with the conduct of Zimmay "DN SRS: vag 
"Cattle is abundant in Zumu? and Lagon but we have nearly 
exhausted the Labong territory. The inhabitants of the former place 
to escape the oppressive exactions they are subjected to when they sell 
cattle, deliver them.to our traders in the Labong ‘territory, and thus 
avoid having their names registered. ७ sate | was 
० There is little or no trade in these districts; the inhabitants procure 
sai* from Bankok, and export paddy and stick lae. Their home manuü- 
factories ‘supply most of their wants, and the only thing in demand 
from our province is the red cotton stuff called by the Burm:ms sAanf, 
endfor this even the merchants do not obtain prime cost, and are only 

repaid: by the profit they make on the cattle exported in return. 
spite of their enmity towards the Burmans, large quantities’ of betel- 
nut are carried into Kiang Tung, which state has nota single tree of 
that fruit in it. ~ Many of the chiefs, if not the whole, are aware of it 
and allow their followers to'smuggle it out of jhe country for their 
own profit, but especially object to the poorer people doing so; "The 
trade. with Cline is very limited, about 300 mules come down 
annually .( but not one-third laden) with silks, (raw "nd made up) 
copper pots; tinsel, lace,,&c. which) they exchange for cotton, ivory, 
horns, &c. . A traffic is. carried on also with the Red Kureans on the 
right bunk of the Salween; exchanging cattle for stick lac and slaves. 
This last horrible trade has not diminished, and I regret to शाए some o 
the inhabitants of India have embarked in it. I warned thei agree M 


able to. your commands of the penalty attending the introduction ^d 













«One of the Red Karean chiefs accompanied the Chow 
hiss: well as that chief's visit had reference to 
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of some Burman villages on the western bank of the Salween, ho 
they bad been informed were willing to place themselves under them, 
ifa force was only moved towards the frontier to protect them. The 
Burmans however met them with a large force and obliged them to 
return. The Red Kareans had sided with the Siamese and were eager 
that.an attack should be made, with the sole view of getting a few 
slaves for sale. This useless adventure was strongly opposed by 
many of the chiefs, but the Chou Houa and Chou Rdja Wun. of 
Zumue had their own way. They were, I heard, preparing to attack 
some small towns on the eastern bank of the Salween belonging to 
Mont, when 1 left. T 
; The Tsaubua is ०४७, upwards of £0, he is a mild and well disposed 
person, but now entirely given up in making offerings to the pagodas 
and priests, so. that the Chow Houa, who is a clever and able man 
though. naturally of a bad disposition, and much feared and. disliked 
by the people, is.in fact the ruler, and has his own way on all matters. 
~The states of Muang Nan ( which is as large as Zumu?) and | Muang 
Phe, (smaller even than Labong) stand in tlie same relation to each 
other as the other states before mentioned do. Cattle is abundant in 
these.. They produce more cotton than the others and a greater number 
of Chinese visit them, and many even from Zumue go there to procure 


A return load 


_ These territories occupy the space between the Salween and Cambo 

dia rivers, but on the eastern bank of the latter lies the town and 
territory of Muang Luang Phaban, said to be much larger. in extent 
than any of the others, and to be the capital of Laos. This place is also 
visited annually by the Chinese caravans, but only one or two of our 
traders have yet reached it, and fhey report the authorities are anxious; 
as those, of Muang Nan, to open à communication with us jori awe 
_ The tribute paid.by these states to Siam is small : the five first pay 
theirs in teak-wood chiefly, floated down the rivers which pass through 
each province, and fall into. the Me nan. Myang Luang Phaban pays 
ita tribute in ivory, eagle-wood, &c, there being no water. comunione 
tween, it and Bankok. This last state is also said to be 
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tributary to Cochin China and China; to the former it sends presents 











Ka 7, and to the latter once in eight years it sends two eltphants, 
, Wit h reference to the road that is travelled generally between this 

nd Zumu? and by which I went, it runs for six days over a flat 
country, then the country becomes gradually mountainous and continues 
12 marches, to Muang Hunt, the frontier Siamese village situas 
he fogt,of the range... The whole distance is much intersected’ 
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by numerous large and rapid torrents. Access with a regular army 
and its equipments is impossible by this road and the Shans. are well 
aware of it. There are numerous passes however of which we are 
. totally ignorant, and of which they wish to keep us in the dark. From 
Muang Hunt to Zumu?, four marches, is through the valley of the Me 
Piu. From Zumue to .Esmok or Muang La, there may be said to be 
only two roads, the others being only branches of them and occasion- 
ally slightly deviating from them. The one I proceeded by is for three 
T days over low hills, then for eleven marches to the frontier village be- 
longing to Kiang Ting, Hai Tai, through valleys and occasionally over 
a few low hills, then over high mountains to Kiang Ting. From Kiang 
Ting to Kiang Hung the country is both hilly and mountainous with 
small rich valleys through which we daily passed, and in which there 
“gre numerous villages all well peopled. These mountains though not 
passable for carts have good roads and nre in every respect easier to 
pass over than those between this and Zumué, but there is not a spot 
of ground amongst them in which an encampment could be formed 
for a large force. Water is throughout abundant and the country 
thickly wooded. 

From Kiang Hung to Muang La is five marches, and the road runs 
over high and barren hills. 

The other road isthe one by which the Chinese caravans come to* 
Zumue ; it separates from the other one the village of Pak Bong, from 
whence to the Cambodia river, on which the town of Kiang Khong 
stands and belongs to Muang Nan, itis six or seven marches. The 
river is there crossed, the road continues in the Muang Nan district 
for four or five days, and then enters the Muang Luang Phaban territory 
and continues in it for two or three days, after which it passes through 
the Kiang Hung territories to Muang La, The Chinese describe this 
road as very mountainous. It occupies them forty days to reach 
Muang La from Zumue. The road travelled by the Chinese, to Muang 

Nan, separates from the Zumué one at Kiang Khong, on the western 
bank of the Me Khong or Cambodia river. — = -a ck MA tre omm p I 
_ The road i iI returned by from Zumu? is the high road from that 
—— , vid Lahaing ; to within two marches of that place 
I proceetled, and there struck off to the westward to this place. After 
sing the Me Piu only, did we meet any high hills and then only 
one, which did not occupy us long in getting over. "The rest of the 
road is chiefly hilly but of no elevation, and though no cart road exists; 
nig} with very little trouble be made passable for. - my wit 
equipage. From this to Muang Nan and Lagon branch 
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off, and it is by the former I should recommend our" communiéation 
with China being kept up. — i | PICIA 
“The accompanying map has been hastily prepared to forward with 
this letter to enable you to trace my route and the situation of places 
nrentioned by me. I have adopted the Shan names of places, as 
pronounced by them, with the exception of those which from frequent 
usage have betome well known * 


“TWe must solicit fndulgence if the proper names in this paper are incorrectly 
given: it was impossible to distinguish the n from the w in the MS.—Ep.] à 
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` edhe Kareen country, between December 1836 and June 1837. By D? 


SRICHARDSON, Esq. Surgeon to the Commissioner of the Tenasserim 
^ Provinces. l raw 


[Communicated by the Right Honorable the Governor of Bengal.] ^ 


On the 13th of December 1836, in company with Lieut. McLrop, 


E left Maulmaín and proceeding up the Gyne river reached Pike-tsaung 
the last village in our territories, on the 16th, here we waited four 
days for the elephants. On the 21st we continued our march, on the 
25th crossed the bqundary river separating the British possessions 
from those of Siam, and on the 26th we parted company, Lieutenant 
MeLxop continuing his route along the now well-frequented road to 
Zimmay, and myself striking off more to the westward, by a path 
rarely travelled except by the scanty Kareen population of the sur- 
ounding- hills; repeatedly crossing the Moy Grow so rapid and deep 
at this season that almost every time we crossed some of the people 
were carried down the streng. On the Ist of January 1 reached 
Mein loon gyee (the old ^ Yeun saline), having passed only oue village. 
Here [ halted to endeavour to obtain rice to carry us through the 
nearly uninhabited country between this and the TAa/tween Ou the fol- 

ing dav we were joined by eleven Shans, inhabitants of the town of 
W'hopung and its vicinity, who had been on a trading journey to Maul- 
Atain ; they increased our party to ninety, all of whom were traders 
except about twenty-five followers of mine, and carried goods to the 
amount of between eight and ten thousand rupees. Their means of 
transport were four elephants, & few bullocks, and the remainder on 
men's shoulders. “They were in great measure dependent on me for 










‘Thad to assist thei’ iu their carriage also. I had some 
on with. von wowing the Moray traders, 








Wade with him must bind the others; asl did. not- 
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Burman subjects, to pass through the point of territory under his 
jurisdiction ; he at length agreed to it, but proposed to levy a duty 
of 10 per cent. against which I remonstrated as exorbitant, consider- 
ing the nature of the road. A reference on that point to Zimmay will 
however be necessary. On the 6th J anuary left Mein loon gyee with 
only five days’ provisions, about one-fourth of what I wished to pro- 
cure. We travelled along the rond used in the monsoon«the Mein loon 
gyee river being too deep to ford), and reached the Thalween in lat. 18° 
16* 14” N. on the 16th without seeinz a single village. In the afters 
noon, the Thoogyee of Ban-ong the Ka-reen-nee village on the western 
bank, crossed over to my tent and told me that he had the orders of 
Pha Pho (the chief of the Kareens) to detain mé here as it was his 
intention to come this far to meet me. After some remonstrance I was 
obliged to comply. Our rice had been short for some days and we had 
now the,greatest difficulty in procuring one meal à day of a mixture 
of cholam and rice, and even that, though the people were out all the 
morning, was often not brought in till the evening; On the 26th 
even this failed us and we were obliged to push on with the consent 
of the 7T'hoo-gyec who declared himself unable to assist us. Travelling 
by the same road as on my last mission, we reached Pua Pno's village 
on the 28th, having passed three or four small villages. We found 
that Pra Pro had been gone a day or two on his way to meet us on 
the Thalween, but as he had gone by a roud lying to the northward 
of the one we had come bv, we missed him, and, what was of more 
material consequence at the time, our provisions which he had 
taken with him. The people at the village were however very atten- 
tive, and his youngest son went with two of our elephants on. the. fol. 
lowing morning to a Toung-thoo villagg halfa day off, for rice. ~~ 
* On the evening of the first of February Paa Pno returned, and on 
the 3rd I waited on him with vour letter and presents. He received me 
kindlv and after several friendly visits and some discussion, I sueceed- 
ed in obtaining an answer to the letter, promising every facility and 
protection to our traders, bringing a pass from Maulmain, passing 
through his country to the Cambodia Shan states; he also agreed to the 
Shan traders passing through to Maulmain ; he promised to levy no 
duties, but said that the traders must make a small present on asking 
leave to proceed. He assured me my visiting the other chiefs.was quite 
unnecessary, as he was the paramount authority, and any arrangements 
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^"On the 6th February 1 took my leave, having hired a guide to whom 
the chief. gave his orders touching his good conduct; and directing that 
we should be supplied with rice. From hence the route is perfectly 
unknown, no European having ever travelled it. "The first two days 
and, a half our march lay through a hilly or rather mountainous jungly 
country nearly destitute of inhabitants, the road bad and. difficult for 
bullocks, water sufficient. though we ‘had no streams of any note 
to cross. The next two days the hills continue but covered with 
& considerable depth of soil. with few large trees and little underwood, 
the population pretty numerous, and nearly the whole of the hills 
brought under cultivation, which is performed with considerable care 
and neatness. During the next three days which brought us to Ka-doo- 
gyee, the first Burman village, we were obliged to make a detour. to 
the eastward, the proper road being said to be blocked up by fallen 
trees, und consequently impassible for the elephants which. are never 
used here. This threw us out of the line of the inhabited part of the 
country, and we saw only one small village of deserters from Mok-mat 
and no cultivation. The red Kareen country is considerably more 
extensive than I had been led to believe from the information obtained 
on my last mission, and the population more dense, if density may be 
applied to any hill people. The part of the country crossed by me 
was said by no means to be the most populous part of it, which indeed 
might have been inferred, as it lay along the borders of the desert 
waste they have made, separating them from the Burmans, against 
whom they entertain the most rancorous enmity. It will be long 
before there is any considerable demand for European manufactures ; 
they are in the first and rudest stage of an agricultural population ; 
their habitations are miserable and destitute of every thing that.con- 
duces to the comfort of human beings, to which they are scarcely 
allowed by the Burmans to belong : nearly all their present limited 
wants are supplied within themselves. Their only traffic is in stick-lac 
which is produced in great quantities, and slaves, whom they capture 
from the Shan villages subject to the Burmans lying along their 
frontier. From three to four hundred are annually bartered with the 
Siamese Shans for black cattle, buffaloes, salt and betel-nut. This 
horrible traffic has within the last few years been somewhat diminished 
by the asylum afforded to the fugitive slaves of the Shans, in our 
possessions here. ber timetis | " TT 
- The only articles of exchange they are at present known to possess 
‘available as returns to this market, are tin and stick-lac, both in abun. 
dance, but the former is too heavy and the latter too bulky to be avail- 
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able to any great extent with our present means of transport. -Tio is 
to be bought there for 50 rupees per JOO viss, and will fetch in the 
market here about 80 rupees, there is at present however but little 
demand for it. Stick-lac may be bought at 200 rupees the 100 bas- 
kets, weighing on an average 22 viss or 70 odd pounds, and sells here 
from 880 to 1100 rupees. 

On the 13th of February we reached Kudoo a stockaded village of 
about 80 or 100 houses, half of which may be within the stockade. It 
is called a military station though there are no regular troops here, 
indeed the Kareens till within the last two years were constantly in the 
habit of carrying off the people from the very gates of the stockade, 
which now pay them a sort of black mail, as théir own government 
cannot protect them; here we halted one day to rest the elephants. 
The people exposed some of their goods for sale but had few or no 
purchasers. , 

On the 15th we left Audoo and passed the small village of Salaung 
of 150r20 houses of catechu boilers quite as poor as the Kareens, 
and Ban-hat of 120 houses of rather more respectable appearance. = 

On the 18th February we reached Mok-mui. Both the above vili 
lages are under Kayennee influence, and the last from which the head 
men came out to meet me forms the limit of the journeys of the Chi- 
nese caravans in this direction. Mok-mai is a stockaded town of 
perhaps 300 or 350 houses, the residence of one of the Tso-boas of 
Camboza (a general term for the Shan states in this quarter). I halted - 
about a mile from the town, and sent the guide furnished me at- the - 
last village, to notify my arrival, and request to know where I should - 
pitch my tents. He returned and told me I might either come into. 
the town or encamp near a Poon-gyee 'house ouside. As there was 
a feast in the town, I preferred the latter as more out of the way of | 
the noisy curiosity of the people. I could not however have fared. 
much worse any where, for all the inhabitants of the place poured out - 
to look at me. When I yeached the halting-place, such a crowd had» 
collected that it was scarcely possible to unload the elephants; and 
before this was done they had become so riotous and insulting that 1 . 
was obliged to send in to the Tso-boa for protection. He sent one of- 
his “Atwéen-woons and some peons who after some trouble and a good, 
deal of rataning which the Afween-woon applied himself, we were en- 
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"I Than-dau-tscen came out in the evening to ask me fora list of the. 
presents eser Rr , to inquire the object of my visit, and to request me. to res. 
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authoritv of Monay. I satisfied them in the two first points, and 
agreeing to halt proposed calling on the. Tso-boa in the morning. | 
was prevented doing so by the crowds of noisy people round mv tent ; 
| had however a good deal of conversation with some municipal offis 
cerg& who visited me; they wereall Burmans, understood the nature of 
mv mission, and expressed a readiness, as far as they could, to forward 
the objects ofst. 1 learned from them that the authority of the Tso- 
boa is a dead letter, the whole real power being in the hands of officers 
appointed by the court of Ava. The Bo-/imoo«meng-tha. Meng-myat- 
boo (general prince Meno-myat-800) a half brother of the king's, son 
of a Shan princess, was at that time, and had been ever since the war, 
governor of the whofe of the Shan countries comprehended under the 
general name of Camboza tyne; he generally resided in Ava, but his 
deputy the Tseet-kay-dau-gyee had his head quarters at Monay with 
some officers and a small military force. All business is transacted 
by them at the Tat youm or military court-house. Much surprize 
was expressed that I had brought letters to the 'Tso-boa and not to the- 
military chiefs. I begged them to believe our sincere wish to esta-. 
blish friendly relations with the government in whomever vested, 
and assured them that had you been aware of the existence of a higher. 
authority than that of the Tso-boa’s, resident in the country, your 
letter would have been addressed of course to that authority. - I desir- . 
ed them to inform the Tso:bon of the reason of my having failed to 
visit him to-day, and to request he would give orders or send some one 
to prevent the people crowding round the tent in the unreasonable 
way they had done, and to say 1 should put off my departure and 
wait on him on the following day. An Away-yuik came out in the 
morning to say the Tsq-boa woufd be glad to see me, and I accompa- 
nied him into the town. The Tso-boa is a young man of about six 
and twenty, son of the lust Tso-boa who was killed in the dreadful . 
slaughter of the Shans at the stockades above Prome, during the late 
ware im - 

1 explained to him the nature of my mission, regretted that you were 
not aware on my leaving Maulmain, that my route lay through his city, 
expressed my certainty that you would be equally sorry that you had 
not had an opportunity of writing to him. I repeated my assurance 
of our anxiety to be on friendly terms with the Shan chiefs, and pro- - 
mised every protection and facility of trading to his people if they 
visited Maulmain. TI requested him to encourage their doing so and 
begged in return that he would afford the same protection and facili- · 
ties to our people visiting his country, to which he merely assented. 
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saying ''tis well." I had then some conversation with the two Zsee£- 
keys (Burman officers sent from Ava) regarding the British posses- 
sions, power and resources, of every thing regarding which they are 
m utter ignorance. "The Tso-boa himself scarcely opened. his lips ;— 
my visit lasted about an hour. The traders exposed their things for sale 
during the two days we halted here; there was a strong desire to buy 
on the part of the people, and they sold as much as from the size of 
the place they had reason to expect. -Silver is very scarce and that in 
circulation-is half copper. On the 20th we started for Monay and 
reached Ban-/ome a small village of 12 or 14 houses in the evening: This 
is the first village we have seen since leaving their country, the inha- 
bitants of which consider themselves as toleraBly safe from the for- 
rays of the Kareens, which they all compare to the swoop of a hawk. 
At Mok:mai, though the town mav contain 2000 or 2500 people, they 
dare not go half a mile from the stockade for firewood, and were asto- 
nished at the temerity of our mohauts in going singly into. the jungle 
after the elephants. On the following day we reached Monay. 

» The first days’ march from Kudoo is rugged, mountainous and diffi- 
cult with no water (except one small stream) till the end of the march, 
when we cross the May-neum about three feet and a half deep, The two 
following days to Ban-Aat is a good deal along the bed of a amall stream ; 
the road rugged but no hills to cross; water abundant. The next day 
to Mok-mai, which lies quite out of the direct line of march by this 
route to Monay, is over the same range of hills crossed the day of 
leaving Kudoo, but lower. Leaving the May-ting deep nearly four feet 
at Ban-hat, and encampiong again on the May-neum. At Mok-mai there 
is a good deal of cattle, and cultivation round Ban-hat and Mok-mai, 
the rest of the country rocky mountains coveged with jungle. . The 
last two days the road was better, in many places practicable for carts, 
water plentiful and a great deal of cultivation near Monay. 5 - 
s> The Tso-boa of Mok-mai farnished me with a guide who had ‘aus 
thority to order the Thpo-gyee of Ban-lome to relieve him and furnish 
one who should accompany us to the confines of the Mok-mai territory 
where people would probably be sent from Monay to meet us. The 
Ban-lome Thoo-gyee was not to be found in the morning, aud we 
proceeded without him, On reaching Monay we were obliged to in 
quire our way to the place that had been recommended as encamping 





ground. by our guide from Mok-mai; no one was inclined to give any 
it was not till after many inquiries we met ane man 
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shouting, indignity and insult was repeated as at Mok-mai. I got the 
small tent pitehed and endeavoured by shutting the windows to escape, 
but in vain ; they held them up and shouted more furiously. I sent the 
Shan interpreter with some of the most respectable traders to the Tso- 
boa,to report my arrival, the purport of my visit, to compluin of my 
reception, and to request protection from the insults of the mob. They 
were stoppedeby the Tseet-kay whose house they had to pass; he 
questioned them in most overbearing manner as fo who they were, 
where they came from, and what brought them here; they endeavour- 
ed to satisfy him on all these points and explain the reason the letters 
were not addressed to him ; they asked permission tosee the Tso-boa, 
and: requested protection from the mob, He immediately sent out 
one or two Toung-hmoos and some peons, with ratans which they 
seemed practised in using, to keep the rabble off the tent, “He told 
my people I:should not see the Tso-boa till he was perfectly satisfied 
with the objects of my visit, said we had no right to come this road, 
that ** Burnty’’ was in Ava, and if we wished to come we should have 
gone to Ava for permission. After a good deal more in the same 
strain he concluded by saying—'* Well he shall see the Tso-boa to-mor- 
row." In the evening MENG-NAY-MYO-YADZA-NARATA the chief 
secretary came out to my tent toinquire further the object of my visit; 
and was much more friendly than I expected from the Tseet-kay- 
duu's'Yeception of my people. I gave him all the information he wished; 
he had been & sort of adjutant-general to Mana-nay-myo the general 
of the Shan troops employed about Prome during the late war. After 
i Tong conversation we parted very great friends, and he continued to 
be moet friendly and attentive during the whole of my stay. On the 
following morning he gent for thie Shan interpreter and several mes- 
sages pissed regarding my reception by the chiefs. It was proposed I 
should first go to the youm where the lesser officers would be assembled; 
that I should there take off my shoes and wait till a report was made 
to the Tseet-kav, when he would send and call me to his house. I 
objected to tlie whole arrangement and told them that in Ava I never 
took off my shoes but in the palace, the houses of the princes or at 
the Hioot-dau where I sat on an equality with the Woon-gyees and 
Atweén-woohs. I acquainted him that as my letter was to the Tso- 
boa il should wish to deliver it in person to him ; but the Tseet-kay 
being the higher authority 1 wished first to see and be guided by him; 
as you’ had’ commissioned: me to gpen a friendly intercourse with this 
eountry whoever was at the head of the government. MxNG-NAN-MYO 
returned: 4'miessuge^to say! he would propose, if I wished it, that I 
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should see the whole of the military officers and the Tso-boa at once at 
the youm. The fact of mv has ing been in Ava at once prevented their 
saying any thing more about the shoes ; to this proposition 1 immedi- 
ately acceded as it got over the difficulty of having the letter to the in: 
ferior authority, but on sending the Shan interpreter in the eveping 
with my acquiescence, MENG-NAY-MYO was from home. Next day no- 
thing was done. The Tseet-kav said he would consult with the other 
chiefs and let me know. The following day I sent to learn their determi- 
nation and was told I should see the Tso-boa and all the military chiefs 
that day atthe youm. I consequently took the letter and presents with 
me.  l was not requested to remove my shoes but was obliged to sit 
with my own coolies, servants, and the people of fhe town, outside the 
Coon-tseen (a plank about a foot and a half high which separates the 
centre from the outer part of the house) within which the T*eet.kay- 
dau-gyee, second Tseet-kay, two Nakans and two Bodhayeas were 
seated. My friend Menc-nay-myo seated himself by me and the Tseet- 
kay-dau-gyee was seated close to me, separated only by the ** Coon- 
tseen.”” I now begged personally to explain the reason of your having 
written to the Tso-boa direct,and hoped the mistake would not be allow- 
edto have any weight against our good intentions and wish to strength- 
en the friendship which had so long existed between the two countries, 
which was the sole intent of my mission, by opening the nearest route 
between the British possessions on the coast and this place, &c. &c. I 
concluded by expressing my wish to deliver the letter in the presence 
of the assembled officers to its address. The Tseet-kay then took it 
from me, told me the Tso-boa was not present (I had mistaken the 
second Tseet-kay for him), and commenced his conversation in a most 
overbearing strain which he kept wp durimg the whole time it 
lasted ; told me I had no right to come here without an order from the 
king, through Burney at Ava, said he was the Bo-hmoo-meng-tha's 
substitute who represented the king here ; he incredulously asked if you 
did not know the nature ef the government here,said I knew nothing and 
much to the same effect. I told him the treaties of Yen-da-boo and Ava 
stipulated f free passage of traders into all parts of the kingdom : 
it was with a view to facilitate trade, equally advantageous to both 
countries or more in their favour, that I had come so toilsome a march, 
and little expected such a reception. I complained of his having deceiv- 
ed me by the promise of seeing the Tso-boa ; he told me the treaty did 
not : say a word about my coming eto Monay and that h e had never. 
said I should see the Tso-boa. I that as he had receiv- 
ed the T&o-boa's etter, ald give i e permission therein re- 
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quested to proceed to Ava to acquaint Col. Burney, for the informà- 
tion of the court of Ava, with the result of my endeavours to open the 
gold and silver road through the Karian country. He replied ** Oh 
yes, oh yes, go, go." The whole tenor of his conversation had been 
most discourteous, and I said 1 thought the sooner I went the better, 
and wished to startin two or three days. The first Na-kan then ad- 
dressed ine with much civility and asked if I did not wish to see the 
Tso-boa; I said most certainly. that had been the original purport of 
my visit, but that it depended on the“ Tseet-kay-dau gyee” to whom 
the king had confided the supreme authority here. This seemed to 
please him, he said ‘‘ Ah that is a proper answer." The Na-kan again 
said, ‘‘ Why you are only just come amongst us and are already talking 
of leaving us; you must stay with us a little while, it will be necessary 
to get permission from Ava“ for you to proceed." I said such was my 
wish, and that it was with the intent that 1 should express your wish 
also to be on the most friendly terms, but as yet I had no reason to 
believe I was a welcome visitor, and wished to be allowed to proceed 
without waiting a reference to Ava which could only.sanction my pro- 
ceeding, as I dreaded being caught in the rains on account of the 
people with me having no shelter. The Tseet-kay suid sneeringly, '* he 
calls himself 'tsia-woon' (a doctor) and is afraid of dvinz,' of which 
speech I took no notiĉe 

The Na-kan said 1 had taken them by surprise, that they had 
intended me to live in a brick building on the other side of the town. 
The Tseet-kay interposed and said I might live where I pleased. 
I asked his advice regarding the best course for traders to take ; he 
said traders had come here before my visit ahd would continue to do» 
so, that no one prevented then? from trading, they might either sell 
the things where they were, of go to the bazar with them. I repeat- 
ed my request that if they were satisfied with my intentions, I might 
see the Tso-boa, and after some conference amongst themselves, it was 
agreed | should see him at the yowm on Mgnday (the next day but 
one). l requested the Tseet-kay to take charge of the presents which 
he refused to do, saying they were not for him ; told me to take them 
away and bring them on Monday. I objected to this as dragging 

about the town would be disrespectful to you, and told him that 

they had been brought at his request, which he denied, though the 
bearer of hig message to that effect was at my elbow; he however at 
last took a list of them and gave them in charge to a '' Tyke-tsoe, 
and, took my leave. In the evening M&xc.NAY-Mvo who has through- 
out evinced a kind and conciliatory disposition, came to my tent with 
un eee N 
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two of the Tseet-knv's sons, probably to see how I was satisfied with 

my reception. I told him that ] had conversed with Burmans of all 

ranks from the king downwards, and had never been addressed us I had 
to-day ; that it was evidently more to their advantage than ours that 

trade, which was the greatest source of prosperity to all countries, 

should be opened between us, that it was a bad return for your friend- 

ly intentions, and that if the tenor of the conversation en Monday was 

the same as it had been to-day, however sorry I might be, 1 saw no 

alternative but to return by the route I had come and report my recep 

‘tion to you, when the king would be made acquainted with it. He said 
this was true, but that he had spoken to the Tseet-kay (with whom 
he is connected by marriage and had great inflmence) and assured me 

1 should not again have reason to complain, and begged me to sav no 
"more about it: when his visit had lasted about an hour, he took his 
leave. On Monday I sent the Shan interpreter to the Tseet-kay to re- 

monstrate against being seated outside the ** Coon-tseen," and to request 

him to send and to let me know when they were ready to receive me 

‘atthe youm. He was for the first time exceedingly civil, requested 
him to tell me they were here amongst a people of a different nation 
from themselves, that the customs were different from those of Ava, 
that the Tso-boa would also be seated outside, and that he would send 
and let me know when they were ready at the*youm, which he did at 
‘half-past nine, and I proceeded there accompanied by the MENG-NAY- 
myo as before. All the military chiefs were assembled und in half 
an hour, which was employed in friendly conversation, the Tso-boa 
with four gold chuttahs, preceded by a guard, arrived and seated 

himself by me outside the ** Coon-tscen." Heis about 68 years of age 
and of the most mild and gentlemanfy manners of any Burman LI have 
seen, tall, and fair even for a Shan. I again explained the mistake of 

the letter and your wishes for a friendly intercourse, and for his and 
the.*'Tseet.kay's" protection and assistance to our people coming 
here to trade, promising a continuation of the same encouragement to 
his people they had hitherto received at Maulmain, and regretted we 
had seen none of them for the last two years. I said you had heard 
the Toung-ngoo road was unsafe to travel, and. had dispatched me to 
open «he road through the Ka-reen-nee country, which I had succéed- 
ed in doing, and hoped the intercourse would now be uninterrupted. 
I delivered the letter which the ** Tseet-kay" had returned me, anda 
list of the presents was read, and they were laid before him :. he 
replied that it was well, that he was glad to see me, but-as he was 
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wait till permission for me to proceed was obtained from thence, 
which he thought would be the best course for us all as he could not 
take on himself to allow me to go on. I remonstrated with all the 
arguments T could think of against such a delay, but without success. 
The conversation then became general, principallv on geography, the 
relative power of different states, and the difference of European and 
Burman customs, on all of which subjects except the last they are 
profoundly ignorant. The whole interview was conducted in the 
most friendly manner, and it was difficult to believe tlie Tseet-kay 
to be the same person whom I had met here only two days before. 
On the following day a report was made of my arrival here, the num- 
ber of people and amount of merchandize to the ** Hloot-dau” at Ava. 
The letter and presents were forwarded to the king and an answer 
expected in 20 days. I embraced the opportunity to write to the 
resident a short account of my route so far, and complained of my 
reception. On the Ist of March I waited on the Tseet-kay at'his own 
house, and used all my endeavours to remove any remaining suspi- 
cions he might entertain as to the motive of my visit, and 1 have 
every reason to believe [ was perfectly successful. He promised 
every facility to our people trading ; said they had better expose some 
of their things at our encampment where they had a large double 
zeyat ; send some oftheir people about the town with others, und on 
market days, which were held every fifth day at one or other of the 
surrounding villages, they could carry a portion of them out. He 
promised that there should be no duty levied this time, but probably 
in future he should be ordered to stamp the goods and levy 10 per 
cent. as at Rangoon, I reminded him of the difference of land and water 
carriage, the difficulty of the road'and great advantage to the purcha- 
serin point of price, kc. He promised in case it was proposed, to use 
his influence to prevent so heavy a charge. There was a good deal 
of conversation on other subjects and my visit was altogether satis- 
factory, my reception civil, kind and conciliatory. I had once to coins 
plain of one of the Bhodayea’s interfering with the ** Poe-zas ' (shroffs) 





which only required mentioning to be redressed, and from this time 


our intercourse was frequent and most friendly. 

- Qn the following day I had a very civil message from the Tsp-boa, 
expressive ive of-his happiness at my visit, and wished to be hospitable, 
but from my not having brought any letter to the military chiefs he 
could not be so much so as he wished. He sent me five baskets of rice 
and forty-eight tickals of coarse silver for my expences, which I was 
‘obliged toaccept.. He wished me to move into the town, but on look- 
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at the place he intended for me I told him I preferred. remaining 
where I was, and he had huts built for my people near my tent: . The 
traders were in a large zeyat 50 or 60 varda off. Between this dav 
and the 25th I called on all the officers who had met me at the yours 
and my reception by all of them was civil and friendly. jt 
With the exception of the Tseet-kay and Meng-nay-myo, whose 
houses are large und commodious, they are worse lodged than the 
native ofhcers in Maulmain and Tavoy, or indeed than some of the Thoo- 
gyees of our villages. 1 applied once again through MRgNG-NAY-MYO 
to the Tseet-kay to see the Tso-boa, if he saw no objection; he gave 
an evasive answer andas my visit was not returned bv any of the ofti- 
-ceers except MENG-NAY-MYO, my visits were necessarily confined to 
the Tseet-kay (whom I saw frequently) and him, at his house. I met 
amongst others the Tseet-kay of Kiang Tung, and some Shan officers 
of that town who had been sent by the Tso-boa last vear, and endea- 
voured fo open a communication with Maulmain ; but after being de- 
tained nine months at Zimmay and treated with neglect by the Chow 
Hova of that place they were refused permission to pass through the 
Zimmay territory. They expressed themselves much. delighted at the 
mission of Lieut. McLsop. They were on their way to Ava: with the 
gold and silver flowers forming annual tribute, and we. ultimately 
entered Ava together, On the 8th March we htard the first report of 
nthe prince SARAWATTIN'S rebellion. It was brought from Ava in six days 
by special messenger; it was stated that his quarrel was entirely with 
the queen's. brother. The Tseet-kay was desired to keep the country 
quiet, as it was likely every thing would be settled in a few days by the 
prince's capture. The impression of the non-official people I convers- 
ed with was, from the first, that unless the queen's brother was given 
- up to him he would have both the péwer and inclination to take him 
. by. force, and the wishes of the people were allinhis favour. © > 
. -The second Bodhayea sent his brother to request me to make his 
. house my own and come and see him frequently, to which 1 objected 
. as he.had not returned my first visit, which accords with the Burman 
. custom, as well as with ours; und they are the last people in the world 
aon iie hom concessions of this kind can be made» He communicated my 
Eros ames to his brother, who said 4 was right, and that he would speak 
-+ to the Tseet-kay on the subject, which he did, and we afterwards re 
¿ peatedly exchanged visi "n its. .. Some of the town people: came almost 








s daily to my tent; amongst others some Chinamen, residents. here, whom 
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"the Maulmain market, and if a favourable report was made we might 
»expect to see more of them next year. On the 25th I was sent for 
by the Tseet-kay to the youm where I found all the officers assembled. 

. Dispatches had been received from Ava containing amongst other 
things my leave to proceed, orders that I should be treated with atten- 
tion: a suitable guard given for my protection should I wish to go 
on in the pregent unsettled state of the country, and 1 believe orders 
-also, that I should be allowed to visit the Tso-boa. I received letters 
from Col. BunNx«v giving an account of the dreadfully disturbed state 
“of the country, and stating that if the present king should surround 
Ava, which was more than probable, he should be obliged to remove 
the residency to Raagoon; under these circumstances he left it to my 
own discretion whether I would come on or return by the way I came. 

- Next morning I called on the Tseet-kay and intimated my determination 
to proceed, leaving the merchants, whose property would have ensured 
our being plundered, to his care ; he told me the Shan countries through 
which my march lay till within four or five days of Ava, were still quiet, 
but that below the pass I should find every village a nest of robbers, 
and tbe road very unsafe. He promised to furnish me with a guard 
of 20 or 30 men, and some coolies to assist my own to enable us to 
proceed with greater dispatch, but strongly advised me to return by 
the way I had come. As I had however determined to proceed, he 
begged me to put off mv departure for a few duys ; that the party with 
the tribute from MENG-LEN-GYER had crossed the Thalween and were 
daily expected, and on their arrival I could go in company with them 
and the Kiang-tung people, who only waited for them ; our party would 
then amount to three or four hundred men, the guard with which ád- 
~sded to mine would ensure our fufety. In the meantime it was deter- 
mined: I: should call on the Tso-boa on the following morning, which I 
did in company with MxNG-NAY-MYO. His palace which is within a 
- wooden sort of stockade, is of considerable size with a gilt spire of 
| five roofs, surmounted by a ‘' Zee" or umbrglla, as in the palace at 
~ va. The audience hall is large and splendidly gilded about the 
bithrone; on which were placed the ** Meng-hmeauk-ta-ra-nga-baA" (five 
-sensigns of royalty), and on each side a white umbrella. He was seated 
. atthe edge of the raised floor on which it stands ; his son and sonin- 
. Jaw were: seated on each side a little in front, and below; I had a seat 
+ placed between them. The officers and people about were seated 
s behind me on the floor; my reception was most kind and friendly—he 
_ expressed his happiness at my visit and his wish to encourage inter- 
-. courses but was so perfectly dependent on Ava that he could only act 
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on orders from thence. My audience lasted about an hour and a half 
and when I left him he gave in return for the presents I had brought 
him, à pair of grey ponies १९ Á 

On the 30th March I called on the Tseet-kay. As nothing had been 
heard of the MENc-rnEsN-GvEE& party I urged my immediate departure 
as in case of being stopped by the robber chiefs on the way to Ava 
and obliged to return by the way we came, we should bg thrown into 
the rains; some of the hills between the Thalween and MzNo-LEN- 
ever would be nearly impassable, and the jungles there at that season 
are so unhealthy that on my last mission out of between fifty and sixty 
people, myself and two others only escaped fever either on the road or 
after our return. He begged me not to suppose he wished to throw 
any obstacles in my way, but advised me again to return by the. road 
1 had come ; as my mind was made up to go on, he wished me to 
wait till the fifth or sixth of next month, when a part of the Shan 
contingent of troops furnished by the Tso-boa are to march on to Ava, 
(the son of the late Yea-woon of Rangoon having come in six days 
from. the capital with an order to that effect,) and with that force we 
should be too powerful for any of the parties on the road 

On the 2nd of April I received the Tso-boa's letter, but as there was 
a paragraph stating that in future, traders should not come here with- 
out w pass from Ava, I waited on the Tseet-kay with the treaty of Ava, 
and pointed out that by the first article of that treaty, which an order 
of the king could not do away with, British subjects had a right to 
trade to any part of the empire. He immediately promised that it 
should be altered as it had been written in misconstruction of the 
orders from Ava, to which Col. Burney had agreed, that no. officer 
should enter the kingdom iu this direetion without leave first obtain- 
ed:from Ava.» He informed me that orders had come to day for the 
Tso-boa to proceed in person with 1,500 men... ro 

On the 3rd I called on the Tso-boa. There is a decided disinclina- 
tion for the service. He, has however determined to leave this on 
the 6th, expressing himself. pleased with the arrangement of my 
accompanying him, and promising all the assistance in his power on 
the road. Some of the most adventurous of the traders had deter- 
te accompany me; I however dissuaded them and desired them 
to remain together. On the 5th when I called on. the Tseet-kay to 





take leave, I took the chief of the traders with me and recommended 
bim to: his care, which he promised and we parted good friends. He 









made a speech which he intended for ^a sort of au apology for his first 
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On the 6th I started for Ava after a detention at Monay of forty-two 

days. We halted the first day at a small nullah sbout two miles from 
Monay, and in the afternoon the Tso-boa came out with his men 
to $ome zeyats and pagodas about halí a mile nearer the town. 
MENG-NAY-Myo accompanied me to the halting-place, and the Tso-boa's 
son,the Tso-boa, Tseet-kay and the second Bodhayea visited me in 
the eveniug., 

On the 7th we made a march of twelve miles to Hay peck: some of the 
troops marched long before day-light: the Tso-boa passed my tent 
about six o'clock, and at seven I followed and reached the ground at 
half-past eleven. A square of low sheds had been erected for the 
troops, huts for the*Tso-boa and his immediate followers in the centre, 
and a spot was pointed out to me to the westward of the enclosure for 
pitching the tents; boughs were furnished for the elephants and grass 
for the horses; the troops continued dropping in ten or twelve at a 
time till dark, they are said to amount to 1000 men, one-fialf armed 
with muskets the other with spears. In case of an attack, many 
of the muskets must prove nearlv as dangerous to themselves as 
to the enemy. The few who can muster horses are allowed to 
ride, altogether without order and mixed with the infantry. Each 
foot soldier also carries over his shoulder two cowrie baskets, 
and his musket or spear tied to the bearing pole. They march with- 
out order, firing off their muskets occasionally along the whole line of 
the march: all their provisions and ammunition must be carried in 
their cowrie baskets, as except a few coolies of the Tso-boa's, and one 
or two other chiefs, there are no carriers with the force.  l visited 
the Tso-boa in the evening. In this way we marched till the 16th 
April, through a hilly undulating country, the long faces of the undula- 
tions sweeping away almost ‘as smooth as the surface of a snow 
wreath, with small abrupt rugged rocky hills and ranges projecting as 
it were through them to a height of from 20 to 150 feet or more ; 
the soil exceedingly poor, almost bare of tregs or brushwood, much of 
it brought under cultivation for dry grain, though the population is 
scanty. We passed one or two large. towns, and the Pon and Bora- 
that rivers about three and a half feet deep at this season. "The Tso- 
boa and a part of the force frequently started long before daylight, 
and the whole was never up till dark; When our encampment lay at 
a distance from any village the force immediately constructed their. 
sheds of boughs of trees in the same order as on our first encampment, 

ompleting the square aa they coine u. ^ p sbam 
120७ ‘the 1 6th, after daily hearing reports of the most contradictory, 
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and incredible nature, a messenger from his daughter, one of the 
queens, reached the Tso-boa. He stated thatthe prince of Sarawattie 
had taken Ava without resistance, and put to death three or four of 
those most inimical to him ; put all the ministers of the old government 
in irons, and degraded the queen and turned her out of the palace. 
The Tso-boa is ordered to return to Monay and wait for orders to'ap- 
proach the capital, and as all the Tso-boas will probably be called on 
to bring their eongratulations and presents to the new government, 
he expects to be at this halting-place again in a month. The whole 
country between this and Ava is in the possession of bands of robbers 
from 100 to 150 in number, and all communication even between one 
village and another is stopped. The Tsoboa'& messengers though 
wearing the prince's badge, were stripped of every article even to their 
patsos or cloths. I called on the Tso-boa late in the evening, he was. 
very anxious that I should return with him to Monay, where the ac- 
quaintanée we had formed on the march would give him a plea for 
paying me more attention than he had ventured to do whilst at Monay 
before. As I was now so near the end of a long and toilsome march I 
objected to return ; begged him either to send a party strong enough 
for my protection with me, according to the orders of the late govern- 
ment, or leave me with the Tso-boa of Neaung Eue who is one march 
in advance of us with 500 men, and is to retreat*on this place to-day, 
and return to Neaung fue about 15 miles from this to-morrow. As 
the government had been changed he reasonably enough objected to 
sending a party, but agreed | should remain with the Neaung Eue Tso- 
boa, to whom he would introduce me; either 5WÆ ceived an answer 
toaletter I had just delivered him for Col. BuRNEy, or till he should 
repass this way for Ava, when he wogld send to Neaung Eue, and we 
could again proceed together. About midnight an officer came to 
the tent and told me he had been desired by the Neaung Eue Tso. boa 
to wait on me to know at what time I would start, as he was appointed 






to shew me the way to Neaung Eue to-morrow, and that the Tso-boa 


had desired him to say, at the request of his elder brother of Monay 


he should be happy to shew me every attention. At day-light 


on the 17th the Monay troops commenced their retreat by a road ly- 


ing @ligtle north of the one we had come by, and soon afterwards my 
guide having made his appearance, I started for Neaung Eue, where I 
arrived the same night. — +: sent rad Mito 


I called on all the influential people; viz. the Tso-boa, his two 


brothers and his son. The brothers returned my visit and sent, me 
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several civil messages. ‘They and the Tso-boa also were 
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ever I called, but on the whole there was little cordiality in my re- 

. ception; perhaps the uncertainty regarding the views of the new go- 
> vernment were enough to account for this, and we had no communica 
tion with the capital for upwards of three weeks. The principality of 
Neaung-eue or Neaung Sheway, though reduced within very narrow 
limit$, was at no distant period one of the largest of the nine Tso-boa- 
ships ; the extensive territory of Laygea lately elevated to that dignity 
formed a part of it. The present Tso-boa, a dull, heavy, vulgar-looking 
man of about 45 years of age, has been the cause of much distress and 
misery to the people bv a feud of two years with his uncle, during 
which there were repeated battles fought in the sequestered corners 
of this valley, and abqut the banks of a famous and very beautiful lake 
which occupies about 40 square miles of its southern extremity ; he 
at last succeeded in defeating him (his uncle) ; but the population of 
the district was much reduced by emigratioa of many of the inhabi- 
tants to districts a little less harrassed : for they are seldom perfectly 
quiet. He was involved in debt by the bribes he was obliged’ to make» 
at court to procure his investiture; to liquidate which he has ever 
since exercised a system of extortion on the people which has rendered | 
him very unpopular. 

On the 13th of May after an anxious detention of a month I receiv- 
edethe expected order from Ava, authorizing me to proceed, and a 
euitable guard to be furnished me, which the resident had obtained 
with difficulty after several days’ discussion with the new government, 
(during which the king first intimated his determination not to abide 
by the treaty of ra boo or Ava) ; the order had been sent through 
head-quarters at Monay, and as the party from Keintaung with the 
annual tribute was expected to reach Pochla (which is one long day's 
march from this) in ffuror fiv days after the order would reach me, 
the Tscet-kay sent a message by the people who brought it, advising me 
to join them at that place, when we should form a purty of nearly 

x 200 people, and strong enough to bid defiance to any of the marauding 
parties which still infested the road. On the morning of the 18th, 1 
left Neaung-eue, but owing to the unmanageableness of one of the 
elephants and the loss of two of our horses, I did not reach Pochla till 

| [ne next night, where we found the Shans had arrived in the morning. The 
| following day continued our march for Ava. On the 23rd at the village 
of Yea-guan we met the Shoe-Alan-bo who has been appointed governor 
of the Shan countries under the new government, tn the room of Meng- 
myat-boo the king's brother; as his is the supreme authority now 

. throughout the whole country from Nat-tike to Kein-young-gyee, 
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L halted here one day to have an interview with him, and endeavoured 


to procure his interest in favor of a free communication with the 
provinces. My reception was civil, and he professed himself an 
advocate for the freedom of intercourse now commenced. At his 
earnest request I sold him one of the elephants, My visit lasted 
abcut an hour, and at parting he gave me a Patsoe. On the 25th 
we descended the Nat-tike pass, the longest and mos] laborious pass 
in the Burman dominions, or that is known to exist in any of the 
neighbouring countries, "The foot of this pass opens into the valley 
of the Jrrawaddie, called the Lap-dau or royal fields, a dead level 
which reaches, at this end where it is narrowest, to the Tset-kyne hills 
ut Ave. A little more to the southward it rugs still further west to 
the hills on the frontier between Ava and Monepoor. The descent raised 
the themometer 12 or 14°. From this to the capital had been, and 
still was at the time of our passing, one scene of pillage and robbery ; 
and I hàd much difficulty in getting the Shans to start before day-light, 
which s now necessary from the heat, though I believe our party 
was numerically strong enough to frighten any of the bands of robbers ; 
however in point of fact it was almost defenceless from the order 
or disorder of our march, and the difficulty of getting at any ammu- 
nition bevond what the guard might have in their muskets, We how- 
ever crossed the plain in four days and reached* Ava on the 28th. of. 
May without molestation. The nature of the country from Neaung- 
eue to the top of the Nat-tike pass is a good deal of the same character 
as from Monay to Neaung-eue, The road may be in some places a 
little better and the population a little more numerous. From the 
bottom of the pass to Ava though the soi is not rieh it is well 
watered by several large streams, «nd being nearly level it is favor 

able to irrigation, and is as well peopled as any part of the kingdom, 
except the angle between the junction of the Kin-dween and Irrawad- 
die. The road all the way from Monay to Ava, with the exception of 
the pass, is very toleralje and well frequented. On the following day 
1 waited on the king with the resident and his assistant. As there 
was no business transacted this day, he was affable and pleasant. He 
us with a small ruby ring, the first he had become possessed of since 
his seizing the throne. I remained in Ava till the 17th of June when f 













the strength of the monsoon our passage down the ——— 
and we did not reach Rangoon till the 6th of July. — 
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III.— Comparison of Indo-Chinese Languages, by the Rev. N. Brown, 


American Missionary stationed at Sadiyd at the north-castern extremity 
of Assdm. 


Considerable time has elapsed since a proposal was made through the 
Chrigfian Observer for collecting short vocabularies of all the languages be- 
tween India and China. In pursuance of the plan then proposed, have been 
received, through the kindness of several literary gentlemen, vocabularies 
of twenty-seven languages, specimens of which nre prepared for insertion in 
the periodical above nated ; but as the subject is equally interesting to the 
general student and philologist as to the missionary, I have thought a copy 
of the paper would not prove unacceptable to your pages”. For twelve of 
these vocabularies, viz. the Manipuri, Songpá, Kapwi, Koreng, Marim, 
Champhung, Iuhuppa, "Northern, Central and Southern Tédngkhul, Khoibú, 
and Maring, I am indebted to the indefatigable exertions of Capt. Gorn- 
pon, Political Agent at Manipur, author ofthe Manipuri Dictionary ; to the 
Rev. C. GUTZLAFF for vocabularies of the Anamese, Japanese and Corean ; to 
the Rev. J. I. Jones, Bankok, for that of the Siamese ; for the E 5 to Mr. 
J. Srrona, Sub-Assistant to the Governor General's Agent for Am, and 
to Rev, J. Rae, of Gowahiti, for the A'ké. Most of the remaining lan- 
guages given in the table have been written down from the pronunciation 
of natives residing in the neighbourhood of Sadiys. 

Although I have as yet received vocabularies of but à small portion of 
the languages originally contemplated, I have thought it advisable to 

"give specimens of such as have been obtained, hoping that others may be 

induced to extend the comparison by publishing specimens of other lan- 
gungest. The names selected are those of the most common objects, and 
may therefore be regarded as the earliest terms in every language, and 
such as were least liable to be supplanted by foreign words. 

The words given in the table are written according to the Romanizing 
system ; and although there may be some slight variations in the sounds of 
particular letters, in confequence Df the vocabularies having been made oug 
by different persons, yet it is believed they will be found sufliciently uni- 
form for all the purposes of general comparison. 
 ]now proceed to give such remarks upon the several languages con- 
tained in the table, as have been furnished by fhe individuals engaged in 


compiling the vocabularies. 


I" — need not assure the author, to whose studies we have already been more 
than once indebted, how acceptable the comparison he has undertaken is to our own 
ages ; ‘but it may encourage his inquiries and stimulate his zeal to hear that every 
jetter from Paris, where philology seems to have now the most successful culti- 


vation, presses this very object upon our notice, —En. 









t Mr. TurVELYAN has kindly favoured us with copies of the printed vocabulary, 


| ch we shall lose no time in forwartling to those interested in this trnin of re- 
T pes to obtain lists of the hill dialects of all parts of India.—Eb. | 
i 602 





1024 Comparison of Bengali and Asamese Languages. (Dee. 
E T 


1.— Bangali and A'sámese. These languages being derived from the San- 
skrit, possess a close affinity to each other. It appears from the table that 
above six-tenths of the most common words are identical, except with 
slight variations of pronunciation. The most important of these are the 
substitution of s, in A"sámese, for the Sanskrit ch, and a guttural A for the 
Sanskrit s and sh. The vowels have also undergone considerable varia- 
tions. The grammatical peculiarities of the two languages are considera- 

bly unlike. In the inflection of nouns and verbs, they both bear a strong 
resemblance to the Latin nnd Greek languages, with which they have a 
large number of words in common. The numerals are evidently derived 


- from the same source with the Greek. 
4 | The A'simese possesses six cases of nouns corresponding to those of the 
— Latin, to which, may be added a seventh, or Looftive case, expressed in 


English by the prepositions ६६ or in. The terminations of the cases are 
as follows: 


Singular. Plural. 

2 Nom. Nom. hont,—bilák, or bur. 
* Gen. r. Gen. hontor,—bilákor, &e. 

Dat. lui. Dat. hontolui. 

Acc. k. ace. hontok. 

Foc. as the Nom. Voc. as the Nom. 

ADI. re. Ail, hontore. 

Loc. t. Loc, hontot. 


A peculiar feature of the Asamese is the use of two pronouns for the 
second person, according as the person addressed is superior or inferior to 
the speaker. ‘This distinction is also marked by a different termination of 
the verb, thus: 





Singular. 
First person, Moi márun, I strike. 
Sec. person, Toi máro, Thou strikest. i 
| Do. ( honorific, ) Tumiméré, Yeu strike. 
p Third person, Hi mare, He strikes. 
Plural, — * 
~ Firat person, | A’mi márun, ' We strike. । 
k Seo. person, _ , Johont máro, ~ >» poe da dllike s em 
|. Do. Chonorific,) Tumulák márá, - — Ye strike == 
C Thr Hihonte, or hibiléke, They strike. — — 
_ From this specimen, it may be seen that the verb undergoes no alteration 
on aécount of number. T 
£ t; 


Adjectives, in Æsámese, have no declension, nor are they varied to de- 

| note the degrees of comparison. These are expressed by means of the 

— — suffix kui, than, added to the locative case of nouns ; as, iétkui dángor 
“great [er] than this ; ataitkui dángor, great [er | than alls i. e. the greate 
| eq chenga pci eena tc 

horkui 
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they are connected. From the variety of cases, it will readily be inferred — 

` that the use of prepositions, or particles having the force of prepositions, 
| is seldom required. When such particles are used, they must invariably 
Jollow the nouns which they govern. The genitive case always precedes 
the noun by which it is governed. 
2 fl.—Siamese, Khamti, and other branches of the Tui, We lave seen 
that the Bangáli and X«sámese, in their grammatical forms, bear a close 
resemblance to the family of European languuges. We come now to a 
class of monosyllabic languages evidently belonging to the Chinese stock. 
In these languages the nouns and verbs uniformly consist (except whera 
foreign terms have been introduced), of monosyllabie roots, which undergo 
n no change on account of case, mood or tense. These accidents are cxpress~ 
ed by means of partiéles, generally following, but in sone cases preceding, 
the nouns or verbs which they modify. <A striking peculiarity, which, so 
far as we have had opportunity to examine, extends to all monosyllabic lan- 
guages, is the variety of intonations, by which sounds organically the same 
are made to express entirely different meanings. ‘The first division of 
tones is into the rising and fulling, according as the voice slides up or 
down during the enunciation of a syllable. 'l'his variety of tone is employ- 
ed, in English, mostly for the purposes of emphasis and euphony ; but in Tai, 
Chinese, Barmese, &c. such a variation of tone produces different words, 
and expresses totally different ideas. Thus in Tai, má signifies a dog, 
- má (the stroke under the m denoting tlre falling tone) siznifies fo come. 
In Barmese, lé is air fut lé is a bow ; myen is the verb to see, while myen 

denotes a horse. 

Another distinction of tone, which obtains nearly or quite universally, 
in monosyllabic languages, is the abrupt termination, or a sudden cessation 
of voice at the end of a syllable. This is denoted by a dot under the final 
letter. Like the other variations of tone, it entirely changes the meaning 
of the words to which it is applied. ‘Thus, taking for illustration the 
syllables above mentioned, má, ine Pai, siguifies a horse ; in Barmese, le sig- 
nifies to be acquainted with ; myen, high. 

| These two varieties of intonation are the most extensive and important ; 

Ne but mhi. ¬ languages of the Chinese family make still more minute dis- 

| tinctions. Phe Chinese language itself is said te distinguish eight different 
tones ; the Tai possesses five or six; the Karen an equal number; the 
Barmese only three, viz. the rising, falling, and abrupt. 

— The Siamese, Léos, Shydán, Khamti and Ahom, are all merely dialects of 
the same original language, which is called Tar; and prevails through a 












* wide tract of country, extending from Siam to the valley of the Brahmapu- 
~ ra. I have inserted in the table specimens of the Khamti and Siamese, 
spol spoken | at the two extremities, between which the difference will nnturally 

be greate — than between the dialects spoken at any of the intermediate 

ions. Yet we find that upwards of nine-tenths of the fundamental 

— words in these two dialects are the same, with but slight variations in the 


pronunciation. ‘These variations are mostly confined to a few letters, viz. 
T S 7 
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ch, which the northern tribes change to ts; d, for which they use 7 orn; 
, 


r, En becomes A; and wa, which they exchange for long 6. 

he * hen cet * meng have been introduced to express the sounds 
! 5 | | and Shyán alphabets are evidently derived from 
the Barmese; the Láos is nearly related to the Barmese, but more com- 

plete and better adapted to the wants of the language than the Shy ; 

while the Siamese character bears only a remote resemblance to the Bar- 

mese. ^ 

All the dialects of the Tai have nearly the same grammatical construc- 
tion. The arrangement of words in sentences is, for the most part, as in 
English ; unlike other eastern laguages, where the words are generally 
placed in an inverted order. The nominative precedes the verb ; the verb 
usnally precedes the objective, Prepositions always precede the nouns 
which they govern. ‘The possessive case follows the noun by which it is 
governed, as mii man, the hund [of | him, i. e. his hand. Adjectives follow 
the nouns which they qualify. 

A strikieg feature in many eastern languages both monosyllabic and 
polysyllabie, is the use of numeral affixes, or, as they have sometimes been 
called, generic particles. ‘hese particles are nffixed to numeral adjectives, 
and serve to point out the genus to which the preceding substantive be- 
longs. ‘Thus in Tai, the expression for two elephants would be, tsáng song 
tó, elephants two bodies. When the number is one, the generic particle 
precedes the numeral, as tsáng to ning, one elephant. In Barmese, the 
generic particles invariably follow the numerals, af la ta-yauk, man one 
person ; lá nhi-yauk, men two persons, i. e. two men. 

111... and A’bor. "These languages have been but partially examin- 
ed; it is evident, however, from the table, that they are closely allied to 
each other, nearly half the words being found alike in both. One-fifth of 
the words agree with the Mishimí; anda considerable number with the 
Burmese, Singpho and Manipur. 

The A'bors occupy the lofty ranges of mountains on each side the river 
Diháng, or Tsdmpd, and are probably very numerous. The Mirtis a dia- 
lect of. this language, which is spoken by the people of the plains ; but is 
said not to be essentially different from the language of tlie highlands. 

1V.—Mishimi. This language is spoken by the inhabitwnts of the 
mountainous regions on the river Dibáng, east of Ea Xbor country. - Little 
is known of them. ‘There are three principal tribes, the Mdi Mishimís, 
the Tiros or Digárá Mishimis, und the Maiyi or Meme Mishimis, 'Their 










. language is substantially the same. It is distinguished by several very 


peculiar tones, and some of its consonants are extremely difficult of enun- 
ciution. In this respect it differs from the Abor, the sounds of which 
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words, which follow each other in close succession and serve to render ॑ 
many terms definite which would otherwise be ambiguous. Páli words are 
generally followed by their svnonyms in the vulgar tongue. Thus the 
usunl expression for earth is pathawi myégyt ; myegyi (great earth) being 
the vulgar term, and pathawt the Pali or Sanskrit. 

dhe order of arrangement in Barmese is almost directly the reverse of 
the English. As an example of this, take the followingsentence: He said, 
I am the votae of one crying, make straight in the wilderness the way of the 
Lord, as said the prophet Esuias. The verse in Barman stands thus: The 
prophet Esaius said as, "'he- Lord of the-way the-wilderness in straight make, 
crying one of the-voice I am, he said, 

In Barmese, the affixes to nouns, verbs and numerals, are very abun- 
dant, many of them, merely euphonic. Great attention has been paid to 
euphony in the formation and cultivation of this lang ize. This is par- 
ticularly seen in the change of the hard consonants, k, p, ४, f, to the 
corresponding soft letters, g, b, z, and d. Thus E'ráwati (the river) is 
invariably pronounced FE’ rdwadi, though written with a tg Gotama 
(their deity) is pronounced Godama, &c. All the affixes, whether of 
verbs, nouns, or numerals, beginning with a sharp consonant, universally 
exchange it for a soft one, except where the verb or noun itseif ends in a 
sharp consonant, in which case euphony requires that the affix should 
begin with a sharp, as the enunciation of a flat and sharp together is 
peculiarly harsh and difficult. We also trace this principle in the Mani- 
purí language, where the verbal affix is ba, unless the verb ends in one of 
the sharp consonants k, 4 or p, when the affix is invariably pa. Capt, 
(७०७००४ does not inform us whether this principle extends to the other 
affixes in Manipuri, but, from the similarity of the two languages, it seems 
not improbable that such may be tlie case. 

VL—JXKaren. I have been disappointed in the hope of obtaining a perfect 
vocabulary of this language. The few words inserted in the table will, how- 
ever, give sume idea of its affinities It most resembles the Barmese and 
Manipurean dialects, though it is essentially different from either. Its 
tones are five; the same in number with those of the Tui. Several of 
them, however, appear to be different from those of any other tribe. No 
final cons ts are allowed in Karen. 

e VII.—Singpho and Jit. The Singpho possesses many words in common 
with the Abor, the Barmese, and the Manipurean dialects. Itis the lan- 
! guage age of extensive tribes, occupying the northern portions of the Barman 
emp The intonations are similar to the Barmese, and its grargmatical 
—— on is almost precisely the same. It is peculiar for its combina- 
ts, many of which would at first sight appear quite un- 
ble to a European. It doubtless belongs to the monosyllabic 
« of languages. " 
ie Jilig are a small tribe who formerly occupied the highlands in the 

n part of Barmah, but have been driven from their country by the 













|. Singphos.. The tribe is now nearly extinct. Their language appears to 


be 
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have been a dialect of the Singpho, seven.tenths of their vocabfes being * 
found in that language. x 
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VIIT.— Gáro. For a vocabulary of the language of this singular people $ 
we are indebted to Mr. Srngoxc, of Goalpara, who from frequent intercourse 
with this tribe, has had opportunity to become well acquainted with their 
language and customs. In the specimen given in the table, the orthography 
of a few words has been slightly altered, so as to conform to the Romaniz- 
ing system. The language appears to have considerable relation to the 
Singpho and Jili. It is difficult to decide from the specimens before us, 
whether it is to be ranked with the monosyllabic or polysyllabic languages. 
It probably belongs to the latter. The Gáros inhabit an extensive range 
of hills below Gawaháti, and are in a completely savage state. So meagre | 
is their language, that they have not even a term for horse, nor do they d 
possess any knowledge of such an animal. हि z 

IX.—Jfunipuri and neighbouring dialects. The following very interest- 
ing account of the singular variety of languages spoken in the neighbour- 
hood of Manipur, is copied from Capt. Gonpow's letter to Mr. Trevervan. 

«J send you specimens of (including the Manipuri) twelve of the nu- 

merous languages, or perhaps more properly, as respects many of them, 
dialects spoken within this territory. On examining PrwnmERTON'S map, 
you will perceive that, beginning in the west with the Songpá, (here com- 
monly confounded with the Kupwt, a much smaller tribe,) I have, in my 
course round the valley, reached the parallel of latitude from which I first : 
set out, having described rather more than a semicirgle, ‘This is, however, 
but the inner of the two circles 1 propose completing, and until I have 
made some progress in my way round the outer one, I feel that I shall 
not be able to furnish satisfactory replies to the queries respecting parti- 
cular tribes. €: 

« In several directions, but more especially in the north-east, I am given 
to understand the languages are so very numerous, that scarcely two 
villages are to be found in which they are perfectly similar. This, I ap- 
prehend, arises from the propensity to Change inherent in all — 
and which, when left to operate unrestrained by the check which le s 
impose; soon creates gradually increasing differences of dialect amongst छ 





people originally speaking the same language, but who pu) s come — 
nited, and between whom ittle intercourse has afterwards sted. To 


the same cause is, I believe, attributed the great di versity of — 

and dialects spoken by the aborigines of America, particularly in B i x 

where communities composed each of a small number of families are e: | 

to speak languages unintelligible to every tribe around them. phat टी 

this circumstance as respects a country more favorable to ——— 

the mountainous territory surrounding Manipur, I was not Row Ur rings | 

at finding. instances of the same kind in this eger ru X MN t 
NC anin dog cciam — IM BERG. 

dmhabitants. ‘The majority can speak more'or less of Man uri, Fore 
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are individuals who require an interpreter in conversing with persons not 
Y of their own very limited community. Dialects so nearly similar as are 


those of the Northern and Central Tingkhuls, are generally intelligible to 

the adult male population on both sides. But the women (the two tribes 
- in question seldom intermarry) and children, who rarely leave their homes, 
4 find much difficulty in making themselves understood. Neither of the 
tribes just named understand the language spoken by the Southern Ting 
khuls, and that again differs as widely from the languages of the K^oibás and 
Marings. ‘The southern 'Tángkhuls tell me that their language is spoken 
by the inhabitants of a large village named Kambi-maring, situated some- 
where to the westward of the northern extremity of the Aa^ó valley. 1 
~ mention this to show why I as yet do not feel myself competent to give 
satisfactory replies tò the queries concerning particula tribes, I how. 
ever think 1 can discover a connection (I do not include the Tai) between 
all of the languages in this quarter that I have yet examined, sufficient. 
ly intimate to warrant me in assigning a common origin to the tribes by 
whom they are spoken. From these tribes, which I imagine to be the 
aborigines of the country, extending east and south-east from the Brahma- 
putra to China, 1 derive both the Burmese and the Manipurís. ‘To the 
Shyáns, I assign a different origin.” 

X.—Anamese or Cochin-chinese. The vocabulary of this language Has 
been furnished by Rev. Mr. GUTZLAFF, from whose letter are extracted the 
“t following additional garticulars. 

* The Anamese spoken in’ Cochin-china and Tunkin with very little 
difference, might be considered as a coarse dialect of the Chinese, if the 
sounds wherewith the characters are read were also current in the spoken 
language. But the oral dialect totally differs from that used in perusing 
the books in the Chinese character, and the construction likewise deviates 
materially. It is however monosyllabic ; has intonations and all the cha- 
racteristics of tbe Chinese, thoughsthe Anamese have fuller sounds, and use 
vnrious letters and diphthongs which no Chinaman can pronounce correctly. 
The learning of the natives is entirely confined to Chinese literature, in 
the acquiring of which they are by no means celebrated. There exist a 
^w number of que Chinese characters, which are used as syllabaries to 

'express sound without reference to their meanthg ; but they have not yet 

been reduced to n system, and are used in various ways. The language 
itself is spoken with a very shrill voice, and appears to a foreigner very 
uncouth, It bears only a slight resemblance to the Cambodian, but other- 
wise with no other dialect of the Eastern Peninsula*.' ? 


. XIL.—Japanese. Mr. GUTZLAFF says, ** This language is spoken with 
very little variation, by about 90 millions of people, who inhabit the 
Japanese nese islands. It is polysyllabic, aud only resembles the Chinese so 
far as it has adopted some words from that language, which are however 
a fe abel “soon ‘know. more of this from the Bishop's dictionary, now nearly 
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changed, according to the organs of the natives, like the Latin and Greek 
words in our tongue. Having numerous inflections and a regular gram- 
mar, in ^ few points resembling the Mántchá, it is easier to express our x 
ideas in it than in the Indo-Chinese languages. ‘The Chinese character 
is universally read amongst the natives with a different sound and accent, 
more full and euphonical. For the common business of life, the Japaifese 
use three different syllabaries, the Katakana, Hirakana, and Imatskana, 
which consist of certain Chinese contracted characters, and amount to 48, 
From hence it appears that all the radical syllables of the language are no 
more than 48, which by various combinations form all the words of one of 
the most copious languages on earth. Its literature is very rich. The 
Japanese have copied from and improved upon the Chinese, and have also 
availed themselves of the superiority of our Europeas literature," 

AXII.— Corean. In regard to this language, Mr. GUTZLAFF makes the 
following remarks. i 

** Corea is little known, and the language still less. The collection of 
words here inserted was copied from Mepuwunrst’s Vocanpunary. This 
nation has likewise adopted the Chinese character, and is in the possession of 
the same literature ; but in point of civilization it is below its teachers, ‘The 
Coreans have a syllabary of their own, far more intricate than the Japan. 
ese, and formed upon the principle of composition. It consists of few 
and simple strokes, and is not derived from the Chinese character. Fif. 
teen consonants and eleven vowels are the elements, which form 168 com- ° 
bined sounds, the sum total of the syllabary. The influence of the Chinese 
Government in this country has been far greater than in Japan, and hence 
the language is far more tinged with the language of Han. "There are a 
very great number of composita, of which the first syllable is native and 
thelast the Chinese synonym, pronounced in the Corean manner. We 
have not been able to discover any declension, but it is not unlikely that it 
has a few inflections. Many words resemble the Japanese, and the affinity 
between these two nations is not doubtful. The kmngunge being polysylla- 
bic, does not require any intonation, and if such exist, it has entirely escap- 
ed our notice." | ` 

] now proceed to give specimens of all the languages and dialeets of "m 
which vocabularies haveebeen received: to which I shall adda table show- 
ing the number of words per cent. which in any two languages agree, or 
are so similar as to warrant the conclusion that they are derived from the 
same source. It must be noted that the words are spelled according to the 
Romanized orthography. The vowels are sounded as follows :— ai^ 








- a as in America, woman. á as in fur, fathéf. 4 
€ » men, € », they, ET | 
ENS di yp. i s, police: 
o ,, nor, not. Ó » note. 
í 1 5 IM a rule. da 
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dán priesthood, not as in think ; sh as in mishap, not as in ship : ph as in 


uphold, not as in philosophy. Th and sh, when used to express their Eng- 


lish sounds as in think, ship, are printed in italics, The French nasal n 





{is in enfant) is expressed by n, with a dash underneath. 


English; Banodli. A'sámese. Khamti. Siamese. 
fic báyu botéh lum lom 
Ant pipiliké porus mut mót 
Arrow : ir ánr lemptin Ink son 
Bird pakhyi sorai nók nők 
Blood raktn tez lent Iüat 
Boat nauké nau heü rün 
Bone asthi hár nük kra dúk 
Bufalo mahish moh khwai khwái 
Cat birál mekári mid meau 
Cow pana górü n gó 7570७ 
Crow ak, kauri k ka 
Day din din wan » wan 
Dog kukkur kükür má 
Ear arna kán hú hú 
Earth mti máti lang nin din 
Ege anda kóni khai khai 
Elephant hasti hati « tsáug chhéng 
Eye chhakhyuh ४0४ tá tá 
Father pitá bupai po po 
Fire .. agui jai fai fai 
Fish matsya más pá pla 
Flower . pushp& hál mok dok mai 
Foot pád, charan hóri tin tin 
Gont chhagal shágóli pe pe 
Hnir kesh, chul sili phum pliém 
Hand hat hat mü mü 
Head mastak műr hé bua 
Hog shükar gühóri m mG 
Horn shringa hing khau khau 
Horse ghór ghórá e m má 
House ghar ghor hetin riinn 
Iron lanha lu lék lek 
Leaf pátá pát mafi bai 
Light dipti pohor leng seng 
Man manushya mánáh kun khóa 
"Moi ban bándor ling ling 
jeiin düan 
me ine 
noi phu khau 
pax pik 
yün yung 
tsi " ९७७ 
khün khün 
nien man nam mau 
ué klui 
me nam me nam 
tang tang 
kü klüa 
nang nang 
a em 
"E ü nga 
u dan 
hin hín 
wnn tawan 
sell sila 
khid fan 
tun tón mni 
mán bán 
nam nam 
hó man hóa mna 
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Jili. 
mbóng 


tsnngiang 


malá 


Gáro, 


baréwh 
sh ómalehak 


rå 
dübring 
kanchai 
ring 
gring 
mátiná 





shel 
bolbijak’ 
shingé 
mande 






wágam 
bolbiphang 
song — 
chí 
tájong — 
को 


Manipur, 
nungsit 
knkcheng 


iroi 
haudong 


. samuk 


kwák 
nungthil 
hwi 


sagol 


nongthaurni- 
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asco 
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Songpá. 
mpoan 
nteang — — 
lú eres 
nrol 
zyni 
hii 
karau 
woirhol 
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immhan 
६० » 
háu 
duidái 
cháug 
ntai 
kagi 
tingpuk 
nrui 
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Egg 
Elephant 
Eye 
Father 
Fire 
Fish 
Flower 
Foot 
Goat 
Hair 
Hand 
Head 
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Kapwi. 
thirang 
tangin 
than 
mass 
thi 
li 
marú 
saloi 
topisá 
tom 
maé 
(8111181 
wi 
kaná 
talni 
makatul 
tapong 
mik 


kazyong 
thá 

and 
ching 
mamun 
kóng 
ming ny. 
zyingp 
—— | 
ngachnng 


lampwi 
mac 
mun 
tangbén 


* - 


insi 


^— tadui . 
chard 


Koring.  Marám. 
"tinghun nhlut 
matenngpwi nteng 
tak yen nlé 
nthikna aroi 
tuzyni nzvyi 
mali nli 
pará maha 
alui nghoi 
_myauns tokps 
matom ntom 
nget chachak 
nin lanls हे 
tasi athi 
kon inkon 
kadi 11175 
pabum sroichum 
chapong mpong 
mik mik 
apa aps 
chami mai 
clhiakhá khái 
charápen pan 
chap) phai 
kami khami 
tatham them 
chaben ván 
chapi api 
kabak wok 
pake ti 
chakon chakon 
chaki kai 
chaghi kaphé 
pang alui 
ben ghen 
chamai mi 
tazyong @kazyong 
charhá ihá 
apwi apwi . 
malong kalong 
chamun mathü 
tinzkheng tanckhéng 
pazvan «y fg 
nchuu mim 
tháu tháo* 
ngoshi mphoithai 
shinggü nrunkai 
lam pi 





ahü | ha 
singbang ak oi 
nam l inam 

nt hui 


- charáthai - 


—* 
Champhung. 
phanré | 
ching khé 
malá 
ngüthe 
azi 
mnrikho 
sor 
ngalüi 
héngnubi > 
shemuk 
khalá 
ngasinlung 
aval 
khund 
ngalai 
ngori 
ploki 
amak 
ibo 
amai 
nkhni 
abun 
aphai 
amü 
sum 
apán 
kau 
avak 
rate 
sagol 
arú 
aruk 
sintkod 
war 
sami 
khnyo 
6०६७ 
ipe 
knphung 
khamar 
hachaug 
amang 
ngayalé 
— — 


lipü 

ü * 
lampt 
kasam 
nhul 
langaram 
in 
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English, e Ni Tángkhul., C. Tángkhul. S. Tángkhul. Khoibk, Maring. 
Air TEPE e . mashin khir&ng nonglit marthí —-— 
chamchá akhau miling. hayéng | 
mals the malá is 
oté mate wétss wáchá 
unsi athi hi hi 
malhí rnkong mali lí 
urd art thurü khráü 
shi selüi raloi lui 
tumi nkhan tongkan tung 
snmuk samuk ॥ ४ muk 
hongkh& awk hatharék bk 
masung nsün nongy&ng nunghá&ng 
wi wi wi 
okhant nákor khnná nhanil 
ngalsi alii thalai kiai 
até arti wávui wáyui 
sakntal sái kasái sái 
omit amit mit mit 
ops ps pé påpa 
mái mui mai maj 
sangá ngá thangá hugs 
pie ramen pir Sr 
okho e wang o 
mikre mak re hingngau klang 
kosen sam sim sam 
khut kuit khut hut 
okáo ald ld lá 
hok ok hok wok 
mehi arki atsi chi 
४८७1 sapuk shapnk puk 
shin yin tsim chim 
mnri thiar sni wá thir 
thins thinguá ná À ná 
shen war war war 
mi pasa thami hmi 
nayong ong hayaoni yung 
) | | kacheang kha tauglá tanglt 
Mother . aphi ont not nabi tádá 
ountain kapbung kapliung ramthiag ramthing khlung 
uth- _ ania onin mur mur mur | 
hacheáng haicheang  sangsno thangtan thangkran 
ami omin armin ming ming 
mayá rosá — e ayan rash met 
tháu ®» théu è tháu sherek thrik 
motthái motthai müt mothai | muthai 
kong tütháu til kongpwi tulil 
" somphü sombihi lampi lamp wa lam 
— nts machi machi miti ti 
= nhü ohoi nrhün un wun 
~ * knaí kachiráng arwállong* — thangwán nungthau 
phrit phrüi mari phurun purn, | 
sapüchenglá sapáchenglé arshi tikron sorw 
e n au ung ung thullung khiung 
: mit hi ani nongmit nungmit 
hampi hompwi humwi 
alarra hoe 
thing hingtong hingbél  . 
viene ६७४० | raha | ram yon vul 
Water michü | ~ tü ^ oo tü yui ui ` 
Yam. berhé o berbs. ° wirá- rå ál pe" 
y * 
m Sa 
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^ 
* RESULTS OF COMPARISON, + क 

Shewing the proportion of words in 100, which, in any two of the lan- 

guages mentioned below, are found to be the same, or so nearly alike qs 
to authorize the conclusion that they are derived from a common source. 
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| Request for specimens of other Languages, 

The foregoing table is to be regarded only as the commencement of a 
series of comparisons, which it is desirable to extend to as many languages 
as™practicable. We would therefore request persons residing in various 
parts of India, or in other countries, to furnish specimens of such dialects 
as are spoken in their respective neighbourhoods, including all the words 

vemin the table, D which means a general comparison may be readily 
made. In addition t ) the list of words, it is desirable to obtain informa- 
tigdition the following — 

1. Within what geographical limits the language described is spoken, 

9. The estimated number of people who speak it. 

3. The account they give of their own origin, and any circumstances 
64 * 
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which, in the opinion of the writer, tend to elucidate their origin, and to 
establish an ancient connection between them and other rüces, — 

4. Whether the language is originally monosyllabic or polysyllabic T 
If the former, have any polysyllabic words crept in, and from what source ? 

5. Does the language possess a variety of tones? How many and what 
ure they ? = 

6. ls the pronunciation of the language uniform throughout the dis. म 
trict in which itis spoken? Are the sounds of particular letters varied. in 
certain positions, for the sake of euphony ? 

7. Isit a written language? If so, whence does it derive its nlphabet ? 
Is its alphabet well adapted to express the sounds of the language, 
otherwise ? 

8. How many vowel sounds does it contain? How many consonants ? 

9. What languages does it resemble in grammatical construction ?. Do 
the nouns undergo any change of form on account of case, gender, or num- 
ber ? If not, how are these accidents expressed ? 

10. Are the verbs inflected to express the various moods and tenses? 
Or are these deterniined by the use of prepositive or postpositive particles ? 

I1. Are adjectives varied to agree with their nouns? Have they any 
degrees of comparison? What is the method of forming the numerals 
above ten ? Are there any generic particles affixed to the numerals ? 

19. Has the language an article? teer d - ~+ ft 

13. Are there different forms for the personal pronouns, designating the x 
superiority or inferiority of the speaker or hearer ? w— n SA 

14. In what order are the different parts of speech arranged in a sen- 
tence ? Does the possessive case precede or follow the word by which it is 
governed? Is the objective governed by prepositions, or postpositions ? 
Does the verb precede or follow the objective which it governs? 129 ad- 
verbs, conjunctions, auxiliaries, and other particles precede dx follow the 


verbs which they modify e MC 
© . + (11194 








- IV.— Specimens of Buddhist Inscriptions, with symbols, from the west of 
India. By Colonel W. H. Syxus, Hon. Mem,, As: Soc. Sc... a 


The admirable and efficient use you have made in your able journal 

of the ancient inscriptions and ancient coins found in various parts of 

India, induced me to apply to withdraw all my copies of inscriptions 

met with in Western India from the hands of the Royal Asiatic Society 

with a view to offer them to you to make such use of as you might think 
proper. My application to the Royal Asiatic Society was met with 

an assurance that the inscriptions, which had been transmitted to the 

— literary society of Bombay very mány years ago, and which were 'sub- 

s sequently sent by this society to the R. A. 5., wer to be published 
immediately; this assurance precluded further interference on my + 
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part and I shall therefore not do more than transmit to vou, copies 
of such inscriptions as I think from the associated emblems or mono- 
graphs may assist to throw light upon some of the coins vou have 
published. As preliminary to my observations vou must permit me 
ta,quote a passage from your own elaborate account of the coins which 
appear in your journal. You say most justly and philosophically that, 
“It is an imdlisputable axiom that unstamped fragments of silver and 
gold of a fixed weight must have preceded the use of regular coin in 
those countries where civilization and commerce had induced the neces- 
sity of some convenient representation of value. The antiquarian there- 
fore will have little hesitation in ascribing the HIGHEST GRADE of ANTI- 
quiry in Indian numismatology to small flattened bits of silver or other 
metal which are occasionally discovered all over the country, either 
quite smooth, or bearing only a few pinch-marks on one or both sides ; 
and generally having a corner cut off as may be conjectured éor the ad- 
justment of their weight.”—Vol. iv. p. 627. Ifit be found that Baudha 
emblems or Baudha monographs exist upon such coins, we shall have 
the highest grade of antiquity in Indian numismatology associated with 
Buddhism, And that such is the case you have supplied numerous in- 
stances, and vol. iv. pls. 31 and 34, of the square kind, coins 26, 27, 32, 
551 जात 18 are denominated ancient Hindu coins, bat which from their 
emblems or monographs, are evidently coins of Buddhist dynasties ; at 
least they must be admitted to be such until we can prove from un- 
questionable ancient Hindu inscriptions that similar emblems or mono- 
graphs were used by the Hindu inhabitants of India in contra-distinc- 
„ tion to the Buddhist inhabitants. You will perceive that the monograph 
which characterizes the above coins is the and a reference to my 
perfect Baudha inscriptions will prove that this emblem isinitial or final 
or both, in every inscription excepting the second. Very many of the 
rounded coins, which according to your dictum are comparatively more 
recent than the square coins, are equally characterized by the emblems, 
‘Proceeding to another emblem common to the coins and the 
: Buddh inscriptions, it will be seen that the initial symbol of inscrip- 
ation No. 6, is absolutely identical with the emblem or monograph 
over the back of the elephant on the coin No. 9, on the rcverse of 
y which 18 a bull usually denominated by Europeans a brahmany bull 
~ but which, as it is found in Buddhist sculpture as well as on Buddhist 
..eoins, might with equal propriety he denominated a Buddhist bull 
_ "The partially obliterated emblem on cains 5, 13, is no doubt the same 
as that in egin 9. 25 A DINE 
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‘Te may be a question whether or not the symbol is the original of 
that YX found on so many other coins whether Indoscythic, Canouj, or 
Hindu, —or it may be, that the initial symbol of inscription No. 9, 
has a greater claim, with its four points. I do not perceive any sym- 
bol on the coins exactly corresponding to the initial emblem of inscrip- 
tion No. 3, but the male figure in coin 16, plate 38, vol. iv., is point- 
ing downwards to a form not very far removed from it. e One of the 
emblems observed on the Canouj series of coins is n pole, on the top of 
which is ^ compound object not referable to any known form; an 
erect male figure, called by you the sacrificing rája, with a glory round 
his head, or the crescent behind his shoulders, looks towards this 
emblem : on the reverse is a female either seated $n a stool, on a bed, 
or on a couchant lion. I beg of you to bear this remarkable emblem 
on the one side, and the female seated on a lion on the other sidé, par- 
ticularly im mind, for they will assist to connect the Canouj series of 
coins with a Buddhist dynasty. In illustration of the emblem I trans- 
mit a sketch of the principal figure of Buddh in alto relievo in the cele- 
brated cave temple of Karleh. You will perceive that Buddh is seated 
on a lotus flower, supported by the identical emblem met with on the 
coins, vide plate 38, coins 16, 17 ; plate 39, coins 18, 19, 20, et seq. That 
the emblem is sacred is evident from its supportigg Buddh ; and the 
figures holding up the pole are no sublunary personages, for their hends 
are shrouded by the seven-headed snake which shrouds Buddh himself 
in some of the sculptures at Ellora. In coin 24 G. pl. 39, vol. iv. 
the emblem is placed between a male ond female (probably the rája and ! 
his wife of the coins) both of whom are looking up to it; and the female 
appears to be making an offering. You state this emblem to be 
a standard having a bird at the top, somewhat resembling the Roman 
eagle; and you read the name of the raja to be KUMARA — A 
relook at coin 20, pl. 39, vol. iv., in which the outline’ of the emblem : 
appears to be quite perfect. will probably induce you to cofipare it | 
again with other coins, to ascertain what changes of form the emblem 
undergoes. In the sketch I have sent you will observe ‘the associa- 
tion of Buddh with lions, (odd as they look) antilopes and snakes. ^ 

‘I now come to a remarkable coincidence. On coin 25, pl. 39, vol 
iv. a female is represented seated on a couchant or Pags uA 
"This coin you call the Conolly coin, from that gentlem ans discovery of T 
e es a nt कक ike VRE r4 
up the 3rd volume of the Transactions of the irae ५०० Societ 
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the exact position of the lion (in my account inadvertently called 
tiger ; but it is a maned lion), the exact position of the right lex of the 
female; the same aspect of the figure, the glory round the head ; and 
the same ornaments on the arms above the elbow, and in the same 
female figure on other coins we observe the same triple necklace. My 
sketch represents an alto-relievo figure cut out of the rock in the Buddh 
cave temple gt Ellora, now most absurdly denominated by the Hindus 
Jaganndth Subha, and the figure herself with equal absurdity is called 
Bhagésri Bhowani, but in Indra Subbah, she is called Jaderant, and 
is sculptured on the walls of the hall. A tree is sculptured on the wall 
behind the female figures, in which are roosting peafowls. I mention 
this, because, from the female in coins 28 and 30 being associated with 
peafowls, she is considered to be the wife of Kartika. The originals 
of my sketch are as large as life, and Jnderani is sculptured on the 
terminal wall of a long vestibule to the crypt or sacred place where 
Buddh is sculptured: the opposite terminal wall of the vestibule has 
corresponding-figures as large as life (with the exception of the ele- 
phant) of a man seated on a couchant elephant, a tree is behind the 
figures and onthe branches peafowls are seated; and the man is now 
called Indra, As there are not any sacred symbols connected with these 
figures, but as they were evidently not secondary objects with the 
sculptors or excavators of the temple, not less from their position than 
from their execution, I have for some years been accustomed to consi- 
der them representations of the prince and his consort, by whom tlie 
cave was executed; and in this opiaion I was confirmed by similar 
figures being met with under similar circumstances in two other Buddh 
caves ; there being only some slight difference in the position of the 
female upon the lion, such ag is seen in coin 27, and in one instance 
the lion is by the side of the female. 

If therefore these coincidences justify the belief that the female fizure 
on the coin and the female figure in the Baudha caves of Ellora be the 
same, we come to the conclusion that the Čaves in which the figures 
are found were excavated by a Budhist prince, named Vikrama 
MAHENDRA Gurra; and the form of the Devanagri letters upon 
the coin will give a period of 2000 to 2500 years for the date of 
the cay vation. Of course the caves were excavated by different 
princes, for such astonishing works of art could only have been 

din many generations द 
cg appear that upon the ancient coins, whether of the Canouj 
m Behat, Saura aurashtra, Jaunpoor, or Western India, on some or | 
are found emblems, symbols, monograms, figures of men and — 
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animals, trees, peafowls, &c.—all of which are to be met with — 
m Baudha cive temples ; and the coins are impressed with an antique 
form of the Devanázri which is only met with in Buddhist inscriptions 
in Buddhist works of art. Now until we find the same symbols, mono- 
graphs, fizures, and the same antique form of the Sanskrit character 
in Hindu works of art; (and there is nothing of the kind whateverin — * 
the numerous cave temples in Western India dedicated, to SuEwun 
(Srva) particularly there is not any inscription in the antique form of 
the Devanágrí,) we may legimately infer that Buddhists are the authors 
in cases where these symbols are found, and that Hindus are not the 
authors. Moreover, the use of the antique form of the Devanigarf » 
indicates a priority in the use of it, over those who appear to have 
used a modified form of it 

I beg of you to make any use you please of this letter ; for’l have 
not any objection to my opinions being subjected to the test of public 
criticism. Truth is my object and I am quite satisfied to be set right 
in case I am wrong. श्र 


Note on Col. Svxxs' Inscriptions, by Jas. Pnixskr, Sec. As. Soc., &c. 


- Colonel Svkxs pays us no small compliment in wishing to trans- 
der back again to India for elucidation the. numerous inscriptions he - 
so long since collected in the West of India. This is indeed revers- 
ing the order of things!—while we are sending to Europe all those 
great men eminent for their knowledge ofthe ancient tongues of India, 
and discouraging (if not persecuting) the study of these tongues by the 
natives themselves ;—while the public declaration of a late. presi- 
dent (Sir-Caantes Grey) still rings in our ear, that the subject of 
Indian literature and antiquity was now exhausted, and that we must 


~ seek. other matter of physical research to occupy the attention of the 
members of the Asiatic Society, we are awakened and encouraged to à 
/ fresh train of antiquarian investigation By «n appeal from our retired * 


-comrades, who had carried away with them stores of precious materials 
to lie long neglected, or to excite fruitless curiosity in a clime uncon- 
genial to their elucidation.  — = ; aes “ah om 
- ^. More thàn one great question is certainly involved in the solution of 
„the cave inscriptions of western India. To whom is to be attributed their - 
i construction ? From what period bavethey existed ?—1n what language 
M. _and character are the records sculptured ? —Unkno wn to Colonel Svx&s 
_ «the whole of these questions have been already solved us. regards the 
_pillar:monuments on this side of India;—They are of the third or 


"fourth century anterior to our era: they are of B foundation; ७. 
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+ 
and the language is not Sanskrit, but a link between that grammatical 
d idiom and the Páli of the Buddhist scriptures. The alphabet appears 
to be the very prototype of all the Devandgari and Dakshini alphabets : 
and nothing in the pure Sanskrit tongue has yet been discovered. pre- 
served in this character: indeed it would be impossible that it should ; 
because, still more than the Pili, the alphabet is deficient in many let- 
ters absolut@ly necessary to Sanskrit syntax. 
१ Further, of the cave inscriptions on this part of India, we have already 
published one from Gaya in the selfsame alphabet and language, of 
the age of raja DASARATHA (the II.) In the present number we pub- 
- lish another equally important evidence from Cuttack, proving that 
the caves in the Mhandgiri hill were repaired and appropriated, if not 
excavated, in the time of Arra rája a Buddhist sovereign of Calinga, 
From the west of India we have hitherto only had one specimen (that 
of Dr. STEVENSON from Karli) to deal with, and this we hage with rea- 
son suspected of being also Pali, though the character has evidently 
undergone the changes of a century or two. l 
Whatever may be our desire to penetrate further into the secret, 
we still by no means regret that Col. Svkxs Ñas not sent the whole 
of his collection to gratify our curiosity. Impressed with a convic- 
tion that no written copy is to be trusted implicitly we should have 
either hesitated to look at them at all, or perhaps should have wasted 
hours of labourin vain on them; while we know that our zealous fellow- 
labourers in Bombay are meantime adopting the best means of secur- 
ing authentic facsimiles of these very inscriptions, and are even now 
engaged in examining their contents. N evertheless these half-dozen 
"brief specimens from Jooneer, selected as containing symbols identical 
with those on the various Buddhist groupes of coins, have, invited atten- 
“tion in spite of all our resolutions ! and though future comparisons may 
‘change and correct many lettersin our reading, we cannot refrain from 
x publishing the fesults, strfkingly confirmatory as they are of the 
- fact that these Buddhist cave inscriptions are also in the vernacular 
ofthe day, all equally simple und intelligible—now that the key has 
been discovered. This key is of course no other than the one reco- 
vered through the Bhilsa dánams; and it is a singular fact that the 
^ principal deviation in the Sainhadri cave alphabet, from what may be 
‘considered as the original type, 4namely, that of the letter d,) hasbeen 
‘traced and verified through the recurrence, in many of the short in- — — 
scriptions, of the somewhat similar expression daya dhama, (Sanskrit v 
-dayd-dharma.) The principal acts here are of ‘compassion and piety, | 
x as those were of ‘charity ;' not that the latter expression does not 
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also occur in some of the present examples : and particularly in fig. 1 
of the accompanying plate, wherein Colonel Svxxs happily confirms the 
correction J ventured to introduce into the Rev. Dr. Stevenson's 
copy of the same line (see page 468 of the present volume). Strange to 
say there are many other discrepancies of equal magnitude in the two 
copies of this simple document: Col. Srxxs' line reading : c 


Saharavisabhoti putasa (a) gimita ukasa sihathabhodfnam. 


The change from pihathato dára to sihathabho dánam, immediately 
opens our eyes to the subject of the record, sihathabho (or sihathambha) 
being the regular Pali orthography of सिं au: Sinha stambhas, the 
lion pillar; and Col. Sykes informs us that the inscription is engraven 
“ on the obelisk or pillar in front of the Kdrli cave." The obvious 
translation then is, 


'" This lion pillar is the gift of AGIMITRA UKAS the son of SAHA Ravisa- 
e BnHorr.'"' o 


In fig. 2 a perfect inscription from the doorway of the Sainhadrf caves 
north of Jooneer (Jinira), we may remark the commencement of a de- 
parture from the e form in some of the letters used: thus the 
t or A is changed to 4 , a common form also in the Girnar inscrip- 
tions, and evidently the link between the original form and the @ of 
the MaAamataipura inscriptions, and of the various southern alphabets: 
it may be also seen in inscription 3 of the present plate. This letter 
would be taken for an n by readers on our side of India; and this is 
perhaps one of the best possible proofs of the authenticity of the pri- 
mitive form, whence by distinct ramifications in opposite sides of the 
peninsula the same derivative has come to denote quite a different ori- 
ginal! Then, of our Samudra Gupta,and more modern alphabets is 
derived from .L ; this when written, required the pen to be carried below 

" forming a loop thus | ; which was gradually carried downward in 4 

à and à , and ended in the modern न. But I must not attempt on this 
= occasion to analyze indivjdual letters, or I shall be carried away into 
, an endless digression. Correcting the second anomalous letter conjec- 
ग्‌ turally, the line will run thus :— 2 

Dhammika sentya sata gabham ughí cha daya dhamam. 

which corresponds precisely with the Sanskrit: 
= घाब्यिकसेनीय sane उद्रीच cari. 

6 The hundred caves and the tank of Dua’auika Seni—his act of piety, and 
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ES 
L.F. HA. Mand w, of successive alphabets, and may ex- 
^ plain the circumstance of that class of » alone being known in the 
written Prakrit of the Hindu drama, and of the sacred literature of the 
Jains. For the word wdhi see observations on No. 5. 
| The symbol on this inscription, Col. Sykes identifies with that on 
A coins 16, 17, 18, 26, 27, 32 and 51 of plate 34, vol. v. 
Inscriptions may be transcribed in Roman letters thus ; 
Virasenakasa gahalatila maghasa 
Dhama nigamasa dayadhama, chetiya-ghara, 
Niyuta sama loka hita sukhaya. 


— . In Sanskrit this sentence may be rendered with exact conformity : 
वोरसेनकस्थ uwswíessuup धभेनिगमस्य Yar नियक्त सम Gre fea © 
garg 


' The compassionate and pious act of Vina SENAKA, the gahalatila magha, the 
- abode of righteousness, — for the pleasure and advantage of the virtuous attendants 
of the chaitya temple.” * 


This inscription is stated by Col. Syxesto be “on a Buddhist cave 
temple in which there is a large isolated dehgopa, under the hill fort of 
Seunere or Jooneer. The expression chetiya ghar of course alludes 
to this interior structure: it is exactly the modern vernacular name, 
and it introduces us with certainty to a new letter, the gh, which has 
beca hitherto a desideratum ; and which was of doubtful existence in 
the primitive alphabet. Some modification is also perceptible in the 
kh of the word sukhdya, of the reading of which however there can. 
be no reasonable doubt. 

The symbol at the head of this inscription agrees precisely with 
that of many of our golden Indo-Scythic coins. 

The name gahalutila magha xeminds us of a tribe of Rájputs, the 
Gehlotes, or Grahalote? who fotinded the Gohila dynasty of Mewdr, 
after the destruction of the Balabhis of Saurashtra. Magha is the name 
of one of the dwipas or divisions of the universe. Italso applies to 
nw the Magas of the Arracan country, Buddkists who claim to have 

given their name to the Magadha province whence they migrated east- 
ward: but this is doubtful. 


s, Figure 4 is headed, '' Perfect inscription over the doorway of the 
७ large pillared cave temple within the vestibule, Sainhadri caves.e 
GN Some little ambiguity remains as to the third letter which may be 


either a or $ ; in. the latter case the sense will only vary so far as to 
introduce the name of the mother as well as of the father of the 
J. benefactor—Kalí sutasya, ‘born of Kari'— but as the same letter oc- | 
curs in the next inscription without change, I think it must be ana. — 
eee X ^ X E E i | 
A RE — 
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rather than an s, although we have thus a collision between two vowels, 
- Kali atasa heranika putasa sulísadatasa thakapurisasa chetiya ghara 
niyuta dayadhama. | 

In Sanskrit : 


कल्यात्तस्य Lema yaw सटर लेशद सस्य उकपरे शस्य Saye ferm दय WRIT 
“ The pious act of SULISADATTA, lord of the city of Thaka, the son of Kary’ 
. A'"rA (or KALYARTA) the gold merchant, for the attendants on the chaitya-tem- 
ple.” 

The name of the rich person at whose expense the cave was appa- 
rently dug or ornamented, may be translated * given by the sun'—equi- 
valent to Apollodotus of the Greeks; it may also be read Sá/isa datta - 
(given of Siva); both are somewhat at variance*with a Bauddha pro- 
fession. The town over which he ruled looks very like TAákurpura. 

No. 5, of the same plate, is ‘ enclosed in a panel, over the western 
cistern near the large reservoir in the Sainhadra caves.' 


Kali dtekasa kutira putasa sudhana 
Künasa saghakasa ughi dayadhama. ' 


Here the four opening letters are the same us in the last example, 
but they are followed by a k, and the rest of the name is different. The 
doubtful word in the second line is evidently the same as one in the 
second inscription, where from following satagabham with a conjunctive 
* cha' it seemed to denote some similar object of art. From the posi- 
tion of the present inscription, that object could be no other than a 
reservoir for water, and from analogy to the primitive alphabet the 
initial letter should be the vowel L or v. In Wutson’s dictionary I 
accordingly found the word *33; : udhras, water, whence would naturally 
be formed ङ udhrt, or in Pali, udA£, a tank, or water reservoir. Again 
the letter ¢ of putasa more resembled & bh, which if so would make the 
reading kutíra pubhasa (Sanskrit कुटोरप्रधस्थ kutíra prabhasya or pra. 
bhavasya, enlightening or born in a cottage)—and the whole sentence : 
- 4 "This tank is the pious^work of KALI’ ATAKA the humbly born, the honest 
acquirer of wealth, the deceased (gone to heaven, ewargágasya7)'" = => > 
— "The modification of the letter dh should be particularly noted as it 
might easily be taken for a v, but for the known word dhama. | 
Ne. 6. "This is one of the most curious of the series because of "f 
the exact accordance of the initial symbol with the monogram ona  * 
> large series of the Indo-Scythic coins, commencing with the reverse of 
the celebrated Mokadphises coin. There can be little doubt that these 
t.i sign ms, placed at the head of every written document, and stampt on 
‘the field of every die are, like the aum of the — the cross of 
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® 
the Christians, or the triangle of the masonic brethren, connected 
with the religion of the parties. Twenty-four such signs are still in 
use among the Jains, whose books or traditions may some day instruct 
us in the allegories they are intended to convey. The present panelled 
inscription is * on the most western end of the rock near the chambers 
of the Sainhddri caves.’ It runs in the usual strain : 


^ Sdmadapasakasa putasa, 
Sivakukhisa daya dhama dánam, 
Kapdvibhasa yase niyutakam 


सामडपसकप॒चस्प शिवकुचिकस्य (?) दयाधर्मदानं छपाविभस्य यशसे ferai 

** The pious and charitable endowment of Siva Kuxut (7?) the son of SAMA- 
RAPASAKA (?) redounding to the glory of this most compassionate person.’ 
implying doubtless that the chambers had been constructed by the 
party, for the accommodation of the priests or ascetics who resided 
on the spot. " 

Can we then venture to affirm on the strength of these very brief 
and detached aunouncements that we have solved the great ques- 
tion of the origin of the cave temples of western India, those 
stupendous works of art which itis calculated must have occupied 
centuries of labour and mines of wealth to excavate? The obvious 
answer is;—if these inscriptions occupy, as they seem to do, pro- 
minent and designed places in the works they allude to, they can 
hardly be imagined to record any thing less than the original con- 
struction: or when the excavations were of natural formation, at 
least their embellishment and architectural sculpture. 
~ In this case we may at once pronounce, from the alphabetic evi- 
dence, that the caves were thug constructed or embellished a century 
or two prior to the christian ¢ra, when Buddhism flourished in the 
height of its glory from Casimir to Ceylon. — | 
It is certainly an extraordinary circumstance that among all these 
inscriptions, the title of rája should never ogeur, and that such great 
undertakings should appear to have proceeded from private zeal, from 
obscure individuals neither connected with the court nor with the 
priesthood; for neither any where do we discover the familiar titles of 
Sramana; Bhikhu, Mahdmaií nor Arahata in the present inscriptions 
. "The above are but a few specimens selected from a mass in the 
owners possession, and unimportant compared with those on which we 
have reason to believe our friends in Bombay are now engaged. From 
their labours must we impatiently expect the solution to Col, Syxrs 
question now we are told under re-agitation in England—‘ whether the 
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buddhists or the brahmans may claim precedence in the history of 
Indian civilization and literature?” We have already expressed an 
opinion on this discussion, supported by the strong argument that the 
language of all our lately disclosed documents is a mere scion of the 
pure Sanskrit stock, not quite so distant from its parent as the Pali, 
or the Jaina Prákrit, but still widely at variance with the purity and 
perfection of the sacred language of the Vedas. T 

Nevertheless opponents may argue,—where are any Sanskrit sculp- 
tured documents or inscriptions of equal antiquity ?—Look at the San- 
skrit inscriptions of the Saiva sculptures at Mahamalaipura so ably 
deciphered by Mr. BABINGTON*: they are in a character which can be 
proved to be a regular and even distant descendant of the id! character. 
Again they may argue, does not the word Sanskrit imply that the 
existing langünge was reformed, dressed and reduced to grammatical 
restraint, at some period ?—this was attended with the introduction of 
several new letters which are not to be found in the early primitive 
alphabet, nor even in the early offsets from it, the square Pali, and 
the old Tamil :—whereas we can trace their gradual incorporation 
inthese western link inscriptions, and we find क्कः fully developed 
in the well preserved copper-plate grants of the third century so 
happily coming to aid our studies from Gujerdt. ‘‘ Much may be said 
on both sides,"—Lbut it is most prudent to say nothing at all as vet ;— 
toimitate the best schools of geology, and collect materials without 
meddling with theories. 

We have said nothing of the last of Colonel Svxxzs's inscriptions, — 
that over a large figure of Buddha in the cave temple of Karli, 35 miles 
W. N. W. of Poona, because it is evidently imperfect and mutilated. 
It would be easy to pick out detached passages capable of interpreta- 
tion, as the following towards the end of the first IB YS IA atte 
pardgata ime sava thala (sthalla) vasata lokasa vithavaya (vastavdya) : 
quasi, (for the accommodation of foreign pilgrims from all places.) In 
the following lines freqfiently occurs the expression gdmaka rajake, 
ग्राभमकरझञ्लकः ‘ devotees belonging to the town.” The two expressions 
point to some endowment for these two classes of devotees. Colonel 
‘Syxes in a note describes the figure of Buddha to be ‘seated on 
‘a lotus flower, supported on a remarkable emblem, held up by two 
figures whose heads are shrouded by seven-headed snakes. The 
supposed curly hair of the figures of Buddha is here evidently a 
र Like the generality of the figures of Buddha in 
“the cave temples of Western Indi, it is associated with lions, ante- 
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LJ 
lopes and — -The inscription occupies the exact situation here 
represented.’ 

The allegory of ancient mythology is a distinct study, a language 
more difficult to read than any of our ‘unknown tongues’ when the 
superstitions are once swept away from practice and memory. | cannot 
yet attempt any explanation of the symbols common to the caves and 
the coins. But Buddhism still flourishes in neighbouring countries, 
and thither we must refer for elucidation of these and the thousand 
other mysteries and anecdotes of the saint's history pictured in stone 
and in fresco on the deserted caves and temples of his once thriving 


followers in India. 





V,—Further notes on the inscriptions on the columns at Delhi, Allaha- 
bad, Betiah, &c. By the Hon'ble Georcs Turnoun, Esg. of the 
Ceylon Civil Service*. 

I have read with great interest, in the Asiatic Journal of July 
last, your application of your own invaluable discovery of the Lar 
alphabet, io 8 ated inscriptions on Feroz's column, at Delhi 

When we consider that these inscriptions were recorded upwards of 
two thousand years ago, and that the several columns on which they 
ure engraven have been exposed to atmospheric influences for the 
whole of that period, apparently wholly neglected ; when we consider 
also, that almost all the inflections of the language in whicli these in- 
scriptions are composed, occur in the ultimate and penultimate sylla- 


bles, and that these inflections are chiefly formed by minute vowel 


symbols, or a small anuswara dot; and when we further find that the 
Páli orthography of that peridd, as shewn by these inscriptions was 
very imperfectly defined —using single for double, and promiscuously, 
aspirated and unaspirated consonants; and also, without discrimina- 
tion, as to the class each belonged, the four descriptions of n—the sur- 
prise which every reasonable investigator"of this subject must feel 


"will be occasioned rather by the extent of the agreement than of the 
disagreement between our respective readings of these ancient records 


Another very effective cause has, also, been in operation to produce 
a difference in our readings. You have analysed these inscriptions 
through a Brahmanized Sanskrit medium,whilel have adopted a Buddhis- 


| . * We consider it a duty to insert this paper, just received, in the same volume 


with our version of the inscription, adding a note or two in defence of the latter 
where we consider it still capable of holding its ground against such superior 
oddsi—Ep.  .— 
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tical Páli medium. With all my unfeigned predisposition to defer;to 
your practised judgment and established reputation in oriental research 
it would be uncandid in me if I did not avow, that I retain the opinion 
that the medium of analysis employed by me has been (imperfect as 
that unalysis is) the more appropriate and legitimate one. 

‘The thorough investigation of this subject is of such paramount 
importance and deep interest, and as (if I have rightly read the con- 
cluding sentence of ‘' the fifth inscription round the shaft of Feroz’s 
pillar," which appears for the first time in the July journal,) we have 
vet five* more similar columns to discover in India, I venture to suggest 
that you should publish my translation also, together with the text in 
the ancient character, transposed /iferatim fromsmy romanized ver- 

siont. Future examiners of these monuments of antiquity will thus 
have the two versions to collate with the originals, and be able to de- 
cide which of the two admits of the closest approximation to the text 
In the present note I shall confine myself to a critical examination 
of the first sentence only of the northern inscription, which will servé 
to show how rigidly I have designed to adhere to the rules of the 
Páli grammar in my translation of these inscriptions; and then pro- 
ceed to explain the historical authority I have recently discovered for 
identifying PivADAst, the recorder of these inscriptions, with Duam- 
MÁSÓKO, the supreme monarch of India, the coffvert to, aud great 
patron of, Buddhism, in the fourth century before our era ; 
The first sentence of the northern inscription, after the name of the 
recorder and the specification of the year of his reign, I read thus; 

Hidatapálité dásapatipádayé, ananta agáyá dhanmakámatáyá, agaya parikhdyd ! 

agayé sásanáyà, agéna bhayéna, agéna usdheéna ; ésáchakho mama anusathiys. 
. Although the orthography as well as syntax, of your reading, viz. hidatapálité 
dúsan, and which you construe ** the faults that have beea cherished in my heart,'' 
are both defective, a slight and admissible alteration into *'* Aadayapalité dósé'" 
would remove those objections, if other difficulties did not present themselves, 


which will be presently explained, and which, 1 fear, are insuperable. 
substantive *' patipádayf?," however, which you convert into a verb, does 
not, I am confident, in the Páli language, admit of the rendering *' I acknowledge 
9-9 —.2 X ,* हे 
* We know of five, therefore three remain—the Bhittri may be a fragment of 
one thatat Bakrabad, and one near Ghazeepore are without inscriptions. — Ep 
s-r To this we must demur: we have examined the greater part from perfect 
facsimiles, and cannot therefore consent to publish a version which we know to 
deviate materially from the original text.—Ep. (os ४2३४४३ Geld ped] 
€ 2 The objection to consider patipádaye as a verb does notseem very consistent 
the three examples given, all of which ARE v Enns—patipajjómáti (the double 
jj of which represents the Sanskrit dy not d) S. pratipadydma iti or in átmani pada 
ámahe ;—aud twice, patipajjitubanti (S. Pratipadyatavyam iti). Pada is certainly 
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and confess inthe sense of renunciation. This word is derived from the root 
tt pada!* ** to proceed in, asin a journey;'' and with the intensitive prefix ** pati'* 
invariably signifies “* steadfast observance or adherence," With the prefix of 
collective signification “ sam" the verb signifies ** to acquire'' or ** to earn." I 
gave an instance in the July journal (p. 523), ns the last words uttered by 
32००० on his deathbed. 

" Handadáné, bhikkhawé, amantiyámi wó : wayadhammá sankhéra, appamddéna 
sampádétha.', ** Now, O Bhikkhus! I am about to conjure you (for the last 
time) : perishable things are transitory; without procrastination earn (nibbánan.'") 
= With the intensitive prefix * pafi,' the verb is to be found very frequently in 
the Buddhistical scriptures. The following example is also taken from the Pari- 
nibbánan sufan in the Dighanikáyo, containing the discourses of Bupnno deli. 
vered while reclining on his deathbed, under the sal trees at Kusindré. The 
interrogator A’NANDO Was his first*cousin, and favorite disciple. 

Kathan Mayan, Bhanté, Mátugámé patipajjámáti* ? Adassan, Anands Das: 
sané, Bhagawá, kothan patipaijitabbanti ? Análápo, Anandati, Alapantéra, Bhanté 
kathan patipajjitabbánti ? Sati Ananda Upatthá pétabháti. ** Lord, how should 
we comfort ourselves in our intercourse with the fair sex ? A’wanpol do not look 
at them. BHAGAWA! having looked at them, what course should be pursued 
then? A'NANDO! abstain from entering into conversation with them? In the 
course of (religious) communion (with them), Lord, what line of conduct ought 
to be observed? Under those circumstances, A’NaANDO! thou shouldst keep 
thyself guardedly composed.'' 

It is evident, therefore, that the substantive *। patipadayé” signifies '* obser- 
vance and adherence'' "and cannot be admitted to bear any signification which 
implies ** renunciation.’ 

It is almost immaterial whether the next word be the adjective '* annafa"’ or 
the adjective ** ananfa’’—I prefer the latter. But “ agdy4,'’ cannot possibly 
be the substantive '* aghan’' ** sin,” in the accusative case pluralt. The absence 


the root of all; which with the prefix pati (S. prati) takes the neuter sense of ‘to 
follow after (or observe) ;' while by Jengthening the a, páda, it has the active or 
causal sense of to makeobservancegsto declare, (* padyate, he goes, pádayati or på- 
dayate, he makes to go,) the only alteration I bespoke was pd/af? to pálatam, to 
agree with dosam—but as the anuswara is very doubtful in the Allahabad copy, T 
incline to read (Sanskriticé Aidayatapálatah dosahpatipadáy?, * I declare (what 
was) the sin cherished in my heart'—with a view ® course to renunciation. The 
substi tution of u for o has many examples :—but I never pretended that the 
reading of this passage was satisfactory.— ED. 

1 * By permutation d becomes jj, (rather dy.— En.) 

«T My critic has here been misled by my looseness of translation—had he fol- 
lowed my Sanskrit, be would have seen that aghdyd was never intended as an 
accusative plural of agham : 1 must parse aud construe the whole, premising 
that the texts differ in regard to the final a of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th words, which 
in some copies of the Delhi inscription are long, while on the Allahabad facsimile 
they are all short. In the former cafe (the one I previously adopted) the read- 
ibg is (Sanskrit) ~ |^ — ^v qr pam | 
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of the aspirate would not be a serious objection, but aghan" is a € — 
ofthe 12th declension. The accusative plural would be '' agdni or agé'' und not 
'agáyá, '" which I read '' agáya'' the dative singolar. In this sentence, this 
word occurs five times, varying in its inflections and gender to agree with the 
substantive with which it is connected in each instance; proving it therefore to 

be an adjective, and, I think, ‘‘ eggo’’ “ precious," which is here spelt witha 
single g in conformity with the principle on which all double consonants are: 
represented by single ones in these inscriptions. ‘ Dhanmakámajáya'' isa Sa- 
"mása contraction of ** dhammassa kamatdya,'' and signifies '* out of devotion to 
dhanmo'' ** kåmó being a feminine noun of the seventh declension makes ** &á- 
maídya'' in the instrumental case, but ** agáya-parikáya agáya susisáya,"' again 
though terminating in the same manner as Admafdya, are in the dative case as 
sasusáya (which I rend Sásanáya) is a neuter noun of the lentà (?) declension ३४ 
— and nsdahéna being, the one a neuter the twelfth and the other a mns= 

| un of the first declension, both make their instrumental case ia '* ena;'^- 
gn precise knowledge of the Páli grammar, it is impossible to define when 
a Case is dafive and when instrumental, ** Esachakho mama anusalhiyáy "yow 
translate, | find, '' by these may my eyes be strengthened and confirmed (in rec: 
titude),' "The participial verb ** anusathiyá,'" could not, I imagine; be made to’ 
bear in. Páli the signification you give it. The preposition * anu" signifies" 
' following," “continuance,” ** in dueorder," when in composition withthe root 
‘sara. ‘to remember’’ (from which sathiyd is derived), the compound term 
always means ** to bear in remembrance" or ** perpetuate the remembrance of." 
If there was any thing to be gained by preserving the ‘‘ eyes’! we might certainly 
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. fem. s. 5. subs. fom. s. 5. sub. nt.s. 4 sub. fem. s. 5. ditto ditto, . ~ 
Anyata-aghéyi — dharmakámatáyá, ayhdya, pariksháyá, aghdya susrusáyá 
3rd cae — sub. s. 3 sub. s. 3 pro, I sub. s. I pro. 6 verb pot. s. 3. के 
aghena — bhayena, aghenautsdhena, esa—  chakshuh, mama anustheyat 


'* from the all-else-sinful religion-desire, from examination to sin, from desire to 


listen to sin (sc. to hear it preached of) by sin-fear, by sin-enormity,—thus 
अ, "4. 


may the eye of me be confirmed.'* | 
In this translation | have preserved everycase as in the Sanskrit, and I think 
it will be found that the same meaning is expressed in hy first translation. » 
If the short a be preferred, the Sth case, Aamatdydand pari&shává, both fe- 
minine substantives must be changed to the 3rd, Suns. kámatáyai and parik- 
shdyai (in Pali, kámatáya and parikhdya)—and the sense will be only changed to 
‘by the all-else-sinful desire $f religion, —by the scrutiny into the nature of sin, 


* dharma-prekshá, dharma kámatá cha, &c. Mr. TURNOUR converts these into 
plural personal nouns, '' the observers of dharma, the delighters in dbarma''— 


but such an interpretation is both inconsistent with the singular verb (varddhi- 
sati), and with the expression suve suve (svayam svayam) * each of itsel —I 
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&c. That 4ámatá (not kámá) is the feminine noun employed (formed like deva- 
tá. from deva) is certain; because the nominative case is afterwards introduced ` 


therefore see no reason to give up any part of my interpretation of the opening 
wan > of the inscription.—Ep. न X | | € * J | 
k p han is said to be sometimes masculine, agó which makes agAé in the. 
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with a trifling variation, read the passage ‘ esá” chakhií mama anusathiyá," 
ħontu being understood,—'' may my eyes perpetuate the remembrance of these 
(dhanmá)." But I confess I prefer the reading of this passage as it appears in 
the inscription —'* Esáchakho mama anusathiyá," " —the verb ** hessati' being under- 
stood,—and ** esá'" agreeing with ** DAhanmalipi.'"  ** This (inscription on Dhan- 
mo, moreover, will serve to perpetuate the remembrance of me." This render- 
ing conveys a nobler sentiment, aspiring to more permanent fame, and is in closer 
confirmity also with the spirit of the last sentence in the fifth inscription. 

I have still to dispose of the initial words ** Hidatapálité dusan patipáday&.'" 
I acknowledge that [ was at first entirely baffled by them. When I had com- 
pleted the translation of all the four inscriptions, save these three words, I found 
that they were the edicts of an Indian monarch, a zealot in Buddhism? and 
from these columns being scattered over widely separated kingdoms of India, it 
appeared equally certairf to me thatee Rájádhirája of India alone m ` the 
author of them. As far as] was aware, two supreme monarchs alone of 
had become converts to Buddhism, since the advent of SA'kvA. DHaANMA’so’. 
xo in the fourth century before Christ; and PaA*'xnpv at the end of the third cen- 
tury of our cra. 1 could hit upon no circumstance connected with the former 
ruler which availed me in interpreting these words, I then took up the DAátá- 
ddtuwanso, the history of the tooth relic, the only work, I believe, in Ceylon, 
which treats of PA'spv. | there found, not only that his conversion had been 
brought about in consequence of tlie transfer of the tooth relie from Danfapura 
in the Northern Circars, then called Adlinga, to his capital Pátilipura the mo. 
dern Patna; but also met with several passages expressive of PA'xpv's senti- 
ments strictly analagous*with those contained in these inscriptions. This disco. 
very, at the moment, entirely satisfied me, that these three hitherto undecipher. 
able words should be read Ai* Dantapuraté dasanan upádayé: the Ai being an 
expletive of the preceding word, and the other words signifying * from Danta- 
pura I have obtained the tooth relic," 

Under this impression my former paper on these inscriptions was déawn up. 
My having subsequently ascertained that PIVADASI is DRANMA'so'ko does not 
necessarily vitiate this reading; for jhe tooth relic was at Danfapura during 
his reign also; and there*is no reason why DuANMA'sóKÓ likewise should not 
have paid it the reverential honor of transferring it to his capital. But since I 
have read your translation, I have made out another solution of these words, 
furnishing the signification you adopt, without incurring the apparent objections 
noticed above. The sentence written in extenso® divested of permutation’of 
letters, and samása contraction might be read ; t Hin ataná pdlité disapatipddayé, 
4 I have renounced the impious courses cherished by myself." ** Hin'' is derived 
from the root Ad ** to renounce,"' and is the Varassa form of the ajjatani tense. 
By the 35th rule of Croveu’s grammar, p. 13, when » precedes a vowel it is fre- 
quently suppressed, and m or d substituted in its place, as for ** dwan assa" is 
written '* éwamassa'' for ** dtan awócha,"' ** éladawócha."" By this rule, therefore, 
Hin ataná'' would become * ZJídataná." Again by the ** Tapuríso'" (Tatpuru- 

* The alterations requisite to admit of that reading are trifling, and chiefly 
symbolic, in the ancient alphabet. वी * 

+ This verb Hin is most frequently found io the participial form ** Aifwá.'" 
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sya) rule (No. 19, p. 79) " atandpdiité’! would be contracted into “ atapdlité, 
The reading in exfenso then becomes contracted into ** Hidafapálité." ** Dosa" 
from ** du’ signifies ** impure or impious'' and ‘'patipadayé,’ as ulready explained 
are *' observances or actions in life," My reading therefore of the entire sen- 
tence is now ** I have renounced the impious observances cherished by myself— 
out of innumerable and inestimable motives of devotion to Dhanmo, and,out 
of reverential awe and devout zeal for the precious religion which confers ines- 
timable protection. This (inscription on Dhanmo), moreover, gill serve to per- 
petuate the remembrance of me.’’ 


I proceed now to give my authority for pronouncing Pirapagz to be 
DHANMASO'KO. | 
From a very early period, extending back certainly to 800 years, 
con. uent religious missions have begp mutually sent to each other's 
| by the monarchs of Ceylon and Siam, on which occasions an ex- 
c ange of the Pauli literature extant in either country appears to have 
taken place. In the several Soléan and Pdndian conquests of this 
island, the literary annals of Ceylon were extensivelv and intentionally 
destroyed, The savage RAJASINGHA in particular, who reigned between 
A. D. 1581 and 1592, and became -a convert from the Buddhistical 
to the Brahmanical faith, industriously sought out every Buddhistical 
ork he could find, and ** delighted in burning them in heaps as high 
asa cocoanut tree." These losses were in great measure repaired by 
the embassy to Siam of WiLBAGADERE MupiVANsE, in the reign of 
KiRriSni RAJASINGHA in A. D. 1753, when he brought back Burmese 
yersions of most of the Páli sacred books, a list of which is now lodged 
in the Daladá temple in Kandy. — 
The last mission of this character, undertaken however without any 
royal or official authority, was conducted by the chief priest of the 
Challia or cinnamon caste of the maritime provinces, then called KAPA- 
GAMA théro. He returned in 1812 with a valuable library, compris- 
also some historical and philological works Some time after 
his return, under the iustructions of the late Archdeacon of Ceylon, 
the Honorable Doctor TisukrON, and of the late Rev. G. Busser, 
senior colonial chaplain, Karacama became a Convert to chris- 
tianity, and at his baptism assumed the name of (280808 Naporis DE 
Sriva, and he is now a modliar or chief of the cinnamon department 
at Colombo. He resigned his library to his senior pupil, who is the 
present chief priest of the Challias, and these books are chiefly ho t 
at the wihare at Dadála near Galle. This conversion appear MADE 
o estrangement or diminution of regard between the par- 
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tify extensive imperfections in the copy previously obtained from the 
ancient temple at Mulgirigalla, near Tangalle 

„Some time ago the modliar suggested to me that I was wrong in 
supposing the Mahdwanso and the Dípawanso to be the same work, as 
he, thought he had brought the Dfpawanso himself from Burmah. I 
was sceptical. In my last visit, however, to Colombo, he produced 
the book, with an air of triumph. His triumph could not exceed my 
delight when I found the work commenced with these lines quoted by 
the author of the Mahdwanso* as taken from the Mahdwanso (another 
name for Dípawanso) compiled by the priests of the Utdru wihare 
at Znuradhapura, the ancient capital of Ceylon. ** I will perspicuously 
set forth the visits of Buddho te Ceylon; the histories of the convoca- 
Tions and of the schisms of the theros ; the introduction of the religion 
(of Buppno) into the island; and the settlement and pedigree of the 
sovereign Wisayo . 

In cursorily running over the book, at the opening of the sixth 
Bhánawáro or chapter, which should contain the history of DHAMMA’- 
soko, I found the lines quoted from my note to you in page 791. 

This Dipdwanso extends to the end of the reign of ManasiNo,which 
closed in A. D. 302. As the Mahdwanso, which quotes from this 
work, was compiled between A. D. 459 and 477, the Dipdwanso must 
have been written between those two epochs. I have only cursorily 
run over the early chapters to the period where the Indian history 
terminates without collecting from that perusal any new matter, not 
found embodied either in the Mahdwanso or its Tikd, excepting the 
valuable information above mentioned, and a series of dates defining 
the particular year of each sovereign's reign, in which the several hie- 
rarchs of the Buddhistical chugch died, down to MoGcGatirutratisso 
the chief priest who presided at the THIRD CONVOCATION in the reign of 
DnuamMÁsÓKko. These dates may remove some of the incongruities 
touched upon in my second paper on Buddbistical annals 

This Burmese copy, however, of the Dipawanso is very imperfect 
Each Bhdnawdro ought to contain 250 verses. Several chapters fall 
short of this complement and, in some, the same passage is repeated 
two : and even three times 

Jt will be highly desirable to procure, if possible, a more perfect 
copy. together with its commentary, (either Tikd or Atthakathd) from 


the Burmese empire. 


^ On my return to Kandy, and production of the Dípdwanso to the 
Buddhist re who are my coadjutors in these researches, they 
"v. Vide in t quarto edition the introduction to the MaAdwanso, page xxxi 
* 682 
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a 
reminded me that there was a Páli work on my own shelves; which 


also gave to DHANMAsOKo, the appellation of Pryapaso. The work is 
chiefly in prose, and held in great estimation for the elegance of its 
style : hence called ** Rasawihini" —** sweetly flowing" or the ** har: 
monious stream E ww 
The Singhalese version, of which this Páli work is a translation, 
was of great antiquity, and is no longer extant. "The present copies 
in that language are merely translations of this Puli edition. ] am 
not able to fix the date of this Pli version, as the author does not 
give the name of the sovereign in whose reign he flourished — but the 
period is certainly subsequent to A. D. 477, as he quotes frequently ~~” 
from the Mahdwanso. ‘The author nly stated, that this work is 
compiled by Kona4TTHAPÁLO, the pious and virtuous incumbent of the 
Tanguttawankapariwéno attached to the Mahawihdro (at Anurddhapura) . 
and that he translates it from an ancient Singhalese work, avoiding 
only the defects of tautology and its want of perspicuity A 
In one of the narratives of this book, containing the history of 
DuaNMÁsÓKO, of ASANDHIMITTA’ his first consort after his accession to 
the Indian empire, of his nephew NiGRo’DHo, by whom he was con- 
verted to Buddhism, andof his contemporary and ally Dk^wa'NAN?IYA- 
Tisso, the sovereign of Ceylon, —DunANMÁSÓKO is more than once called ॒ 
PiyApiso, viz. : - 
Uo Madhudáya ko pana wánijo Déwalókató chawitwá, Pupphapuré riijakulé up- 
pajitwá Prva’ paso kumáro hutwá chhattan ussápetwá sakala-jambádípá éka-rájjan 


akási* .'" 
“ The honey-dealer who was the donor thereof (to the Paché Buddho) 


के hls 


b 





of Jambudipu’'—aud again— — 3 cosy bal sb 
Ls Anágaté Piyadáso, náma kumáro chhattan usagpelwd As6x6 náma DBANMA © 
^ Ra‘sa’ bhawissati.' — T sany ih ws > 
E Hereafter the prince Pi YApA'/s0o havin raised the chhatta, will assume the 
itle;of Asó * the DHAN/MA RAJA’, or ri teous monarch, : ie» " 
woul be unreasonable to multiply quotations which ould 
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according ७७ metrical exigencies required the appellation to be w 
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sively the history of this celebrated ruler, and there are. occasional 
notices of him in the Tika of that work, which also I have- touched 
upon in my introduction to that publication. He occupies also a con- 
spicuous place in my article No. 2, on Buddhistical annals, His his- 
tery may be thus summed up 

—He was the grandson of CHANDAGUTTO (SANDRACOTTUS) and son of 
Biwpvs&ko ewho had a numerous progeny, the issue of no less than 
sixteen consorts. DmuawMAsóKo, who had but one uterine brother, 
named Tisso, appears to have been of a turbulent and ambitious cha- 
racter; BinpusdAro consigned him to an honorable banishment by 
conferring on him the government of Ujjféni ( Owjein )* “ in his ap- 
prehension arising from a rumour which had prevailed that he (Asko) 
would murder his own father; and being therefore desirous of em- 
ploving him at a distance, established him at Ujjéni, conferring the 
government of that kingdom on him 

While administering that governmeut he formed a connection with 

Cux'/rivA De’wi à princess of Chétiyagiri, and had by her a son and 
daughter, MAHINDo and SANGHAMITTA', who followed their father to 
Patilipura, subsequently entered into the sacerdotal order, and were 
the missionaries who converted Ceylon to Buddhism. Cux^riva Dewy 
herself returned toJher native city. On his death-bed, Binpusa no 
sent a " letter" recalling him to his capital, Patilipura. He hastened 
thither, and as soon as his parent expired, put all his brothers, except- 
‘ing Trsso, to death, and usurped the empire. He raised Tisso to the 
dignity of Uparájá,—which would appear to be the recognition of the 
succession to the throne. 

. In the 4th year after his accession, being the year of Buddho 218 
and before Christ 325+, he was inaugurated, or anointed king. In 
the 3rd year of his inauguration, he was converted to Buddhism by the 
priest Nicnopno the son of his eldest murdered brother, Sumano. © In 
the 4th year Tisso resigned his successionto the empire, and became 


“a priest. In the 6th ManiNpo and SANGHAMITTA also entered into . 


jthe sacerdotal order. In the 17th the THIRD CONVOCATION Was held 
d प onaries were dispatched all over Asia to propagate Bud- 
jem, m | ManiNDo arrived in Ceylon, and effected the coti- 
‘S101 1 of | B onese monarch D&'wANANPIYATISSO and the inha- 
tants of this | and, , In the same year SANGHAMITTA, the bo-tree 


relics were sent by. bim to Ceylon. In the 30th his first con- 


_» @Aiptrodaction'to the Mahdwanso, p. xtii, — — 3 = nt 






+ The seco | paper on ‘* Buddhistical Annals’’ notices the discrepan of 
about 60 years betwee this date, and that deduced from the date of European 


classical authors conpected wijb =a invasion, in z — ye 
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sort espoused after his accession, ASANDHIMITTA', who was zealously 


devoted to Buddhism, died; and three years thereafter he married his 
second wife. He reigned 37 years, 


The five short insulated lines at the foot of the Allahabad pillar, 
having reference to this second empress, is, by its position in the 
column, a signal evidence of the authenticity, and mutual corrobora- 
tion of these inscriptions and the Páli annals. As Dyanma’‘so’Ko 
married herin the 34th year of his reign, she could not have been 
noticed in the body of the inscriptions which were recorded on the 
27th. I fear we do not vet possess a correct transcript of these five 
lines*, The passage in the Mahdwanso which refers to this queen is 
curious, and may hereafter assist the comrect translation of these five 
lines. I therefore insert it. 

1 Atihdrasthi wassamhi Dhammásókassa Rájino 

Mahámégha-wandrámé mahábódhi patitthaAi. 

*2 Taté dwadasamé wassé mahési tassa rdjind 

piyá Asandhimiltá sá mala Sambuddhamdmiké. 

3 Taté chatutthawassamhi, Dhammásóko mahipati 
fassdrakkhan mahésitlé thapési w»ósamá saydn. 
4 Tatótu totiyé wassé sábálárápamánini 

** mayápicha ayán rajd mahábódhin mamdyati,"’ 
5 Iti kédhawasán gantwá, attanótattha káriká 

— ey mandukantakayégéna mahábódhimaghátayi? 

6 Taté chatutthé wassamhi Dkammdséko maháyasó 
pte: anichchatáwasampattó : sattatinsosamá ima, 

ttln the eighteenth year of the reign of Du AMMA"sóko, tlie bo-tree was planted 
in the Mahámégawano's pleasure garden, (at Anurddhapura). In the twelfth year 
from that period, the beloved wife of that monarch, ASANDHIMITTA’, who had 
identified herself with the faith of Buddho, died. In the fourth year (from her 
demise), the ráji DiiAMMaA'so'ko, under thedofiuence of carnal passions, raised 
to the dignity of queen consort, an attendant of her's (his former wife s). In 
the third year from that date, this malicious and vain creature who thought 
e. of the charms of her own person, saying, ''this king, neglecting me, ln- 
his devotion exclusively on the bo-tree,'"—in her rage (attempted to) 
destroy the great bo with the poisoned fang ofa toad, In the fourth year from 
that occurrence, this highly gifted monarch, Duamma’so’xo, fulfilled the or 
mortality. These years collectively amount to thirty-seven. 

J have not had time to examine the fifth inscription round the 
Delhi column carefully, and I apprehend that the transcript is not al- 
together perfect yet. 'The last line and half of this inscription, 1 


— 


üld be disposed to read thus: | i — 


a Aw f -wrin c ष्ट क्क 


ánanpi ya áha; iydn dhanmalibi ata aha —— hasildthambáni, 
tata kantawiyd : éna ésa chirdthikasiya."’ . 19 the Pá 
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^ 
the most classical in Ceylon, the sentence would be written as follows : Eían 
Déwánanpiya áha : iyan dhanmalipi atha atthasiláthambáni Wésálittha -Iékhániwa 
fatha (tatha) katá ; tena sd chiratthitikd siya. 

" De'wa‘’nan’rrva delivered this (injunction). Thereafter eight stone columns 
have been erected in different quarters like the inscriptions on DHA’'NMO 
established at Wesdti. By this means this (inscription) will be perpetuated 
for ever,” 

Af this reading be correct*, as | have said before, we have still five 
more of these columns to discover in India, 

I would wish to notice here that there are several errata in the 
Pali quotations in the July journal occasioned, probably, by the in- 
distinction of the writing of my copyist. I mention this merely to 
prevent Pali scholars (rom inferring that those errata are peculiarities 
in the orthography of that language as known in Ceylon. For in- 
stance in page 586, you quote me as translating Viyodhanmd * pe- 
rishable things," whereas the words ought to have been ** Waya-dhan- 
má," 

— The inscription fronting north (as corrected by Mr. TURNOUR.) 

1. Déwánanpiya Pándu só rájá héwan 811६ ** Sattawisati 

2. wasn abhisiténa mé iyan danmalipi likhépité- 

3. hi. Dantepurato Dasnnan upédayin, ananta agáyn danmakématéya 

4. agéyaparikhéya, ngáynsásanáya, agéna bhayena, 

5. agénanuséhéna j; ésachakho mama anusathiys. 

6. Dhanmapékhá,"lhanmukámatácha, suwé suwé, wadhité. wadhisantichewa. 

7. Purisépicha mé, rakusácha, gaway&cha matimácha anuwidhiyantu 

8. sanpátip&dayantucha, aparanchaparancha samádayitwá héméwá anti 
6 9. mabámatépi. E'sahiwidhi yá iyan, dhanména pálitá, dhanménn widhios 

10. dhanména sikháyatá, dhanména galili." Déwananpiya Paodu só rájá 
ll. héwan ábhá : ** Dhanmó sédhukiyancha dhanméti. Apásananwá babdkan yáni 


» * This reading involves so many alterations of the text that I must demur to 


` it, especially as on re-examination4 find it possible to improve my own reading so 


as to render it (in my own opinion at least) quite unobjectionable. The correc- 
tion I allude to is in the reading of diá, which from the greater experience I 
bave now gsined of the equivalents of particular letters, I am inclined to read 
as the Sanskrit verb dstaf (Páli dfhá).—The whole sentence Sanskritized will be 
found to differ in nothing from the Páli—except in that stamdha is masculine in 
the former and neuter in the latter :—and that the verb &afaviyd is required to 
agree with it, mausi yri: 

am dharmalipi ata ástát, sila-stambha (ni)ed siladhariká(ni)eá tatah kar- 










taviyd (ni), ena (or yena) eshá chirasthiti syát. 


| is religious edict maystand (remain), stone pillars and stone 
slabs (or receptacles ‘shall be त prepared Wa which the same may 
endure unto remote ages," 

Ad might certainly be read as asA£o eight, but the construction of the sen- 
tence is thereby much impaired, and further itis unlikely that any definite 


number dec Aet rs ed upon, without a parallel specification of the places where 
31^ 33 
© _ 


they should 
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12. dnyadáni saché sóchayé chakhud&n&pi méebahuwidhadinno ? Dipadns, 
13. cbatupadésa pariwaracharésu wiwidhémé anugahé katé ; A'páné | 

)4. dakhinéyé anánipicha mé bnhüni knyan&ni katáni. Etáya mé 

15. atbáya iyan dhanmalipi likhápitá héwan-auupatipajatu ; chiran 

16. thit&káche hótiti. Yócha héwan sanpatipajisati, sés&katan karontiti !'' 
17. Déwinnnpiya Pándu só ráj& héwan &há& : '** Kayannninéwa dakhati' iyan mé 
JB. * kayanóknatóti' nó na papau dakhati : iyan mé ‘ pápókatóti' iyanwa *'$dinnwdt 
19, námat:i. Dupachawékhóchakhó 658, 6ówanchakhó ésá& dnkhiyé ; imá na 
20. ádinnwazámininámna. Athacha diné, nithuliyé, kódhamáné, isa- 
21. ké, iénanawhaké, méralabhasayasé, ésabadhadikha, iyan mé- 

22. pi dinnksyé, iyan manan mé parntikayé. 

The inscription fronting Kast. 

1. Déwinnnpiya Psndu ső rájá héwan ghia.  ** Sattawisati 

2. wasa abbisiténa mé iyan dhnnmnlipi likhápitá. Lékasa 

S. hitasukháva sátan apabátattá dhaomawudhi. Pápów& 

4. héwnn lókasa hitan wakhnti. Pachawékhéma athan iyan, 

5. Nitésu héwnn pntiyá santésu, héwan apikathésu, 

6. kémak&ni sukhá awhémiti. Tatháchéwnn dahémi héméws- 

7. séwanitéyésn pachuwékhámi. Séwa Pásandhápi mé püjanti 

8. wiwidháya pájáya. chin iyan ataná pachüpagamnué 

9. samémokhiyamaté. Sattawisati wasa abhisiténn mé 
10. iyan dhanmalipi likbépita."’ | 

11. Déwánanpiys Pándu só rájá héwan áhá, *' Yó atikanta- 

12. nntaré rájáné poséhéwa irisa kathan jáné. 

13. Dhanmawadhiyé wadhéya ; nócha jáné anúrúpáya dhanmawadhiy& 

14. wndjhitha'' Etan Déwánanpiyn Pándu s6 rájá héwan á&há. ** Esama- l 
15. puthan ntikantécha antaré héwan irisa réjéné, kathan fáné ? 
16. anurupáya dhanmawadhiya wadhayéti ? Róchojanó anurupéya 
17. dhanmawadhiyé wadhétha s€kinapijnné nnupatipajayé, 

18. Kérasujané anurupáya dbanmawndhiyh, wadhiyanti ; kannsukfni * 
19. atthamayéhi ramawadhiyanti. E'tan Déwánanpiyn Pándu só héwan 
20. ६७६ ** ésnmé puthan dhanmaséwanéna séwayé. Mé dhanméousatané 
21. anusésémi. E’tan janá sutan anupattipajipaté achan namésaté."’ 
c | The Inscription fronting South. 
3d. | i p wénanpiya Pándu só rájá héwan ahi,  *' Sattawisati wasa 
2, abhisiténa mé, iméni satáni awadhiyáni kathéni-séyath6- 


3. suké, siriké, arané, chakawaké, hansa, nandimukhá, gérathé, ELT 
(4. jatuké, abé, káparéká, datji, anthikamawé, wédawéynká, — | 
5. gangapuputhaké, sankajamawé, kadhnthasagaké, panarasé, simaré, | 
6. sandiké, rókapadá, parasaté, sétskapóté, gámakapóté, = 1 * 
2. savé, chatupadé, yepi; luddaganó été nachakhádiyatu. — छा डी 
^$, E‘lakécha, sükaréchn, gnbhaniwnpáyiminá wa, awadhiyápentu ke- 
9. ७ pichakéna ; ansamansiké wadhikakathé nó kathawiyé : tasé snjiwé 
10, noftipátawiyé : dawé anatáyéwá wihbsiyéws, nottip&tawiyé, | 
Cem jiwénajiwéné pósitawiyé. Tisu chatumásisu tisáyan punamésiyan, 
12. tinidiwaséni, chuddnsan, pannarasan patipadiyé, dhuwéyéchn nasi 
)3. Anupósatté, mart awadhiyé nópi, wikétawiyé. Etániyéwa diwasáni: 
d4. nécawnnépi, kwatha, dugasiani, anna zg errem 
15. nó hantawiyáni. Atthamipakhéyé, c jj am un 
36. puon A oe awasnné 4 né tet chatumfsis 
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18, Tisüyé punawásnyé chatumásiyé chatumésapakhayé apawasé g6nésan- 
19. rakhnté nó kathawlyé. ४६७७ sattawisati wasa abhisiténa mé, étáye 
20. antarikáyé pán& wisati bsndhanamGkháni katáni.'" 
The Inscription fronting West. 
1. Déwánanpiya Pándu só 16]5 héwan áhé, ‘* Sattawisati wasa 

2. abhisitéun mé, iyan dhanmalipi likhápitá. Rajjaké mé 
3. bahusu pánasatasahasésüá janésü áyanti, Tésao yó abhiparé 

4. dandawé atapati, yé mé kathi kin? Té rajjaké aswata ubhit& 

5. kinmául,"pnwatayéwun janasa janapadasa hitasukan rupadahéwun ; 

6. anugahénéwachá, sukhivana dukhiyana jánisanti ; dhaoméya té nacha- 

7. wiyéwn disanti janan janapadan. Kio téhi attancha parataucha 

8. arádhayéwun? Té rajjaké parusatá patacharitawé man purisánipimé 

9. * ródhanáni paticharisauti ; tépi chakkéna wiyówadisanti yé na mé rajjaké 
10. chnrantá drundhayitawé, athahi pajanwiya táyé dhátivá nisijita ; 
11. aswathérétiwiya fh dháti, chammutá mé pajao sukhan parihathaw£., | 
12. Héwan mama rnjjaká katé, jannpadasa pitasukháyé ; yéna été abhitá हि 
13. aswatha sátan awaménd, kaináni pawatéyéwüti, E'téna mé rajjakénnu 
14. nbhiharawadandawé atapatiyé kathé, iritawyébi ésskiti | 

15. wiyóhiírasamuticha sivá. Dandasamatácha, awaitépicha, mé awwté, 
16. bandhanabudhánanmanusánan tiritadandinan patawadháuan,tinidiwasáni, mé 
17. Yutté dinné, nitikérikéni niripayihantu, Jiwitáyé tánan émi 
18. násantanwá niripayantu: dánau dahantu: pahitakan rupawspanw& karontu. 
19. lrichimé héwan nira dhasipi karipiparatan ar&dhayéwapi: janasacha 


20. wadhati: wiwidhadanmacharané ; sayamé d&ansanwibhégóti.''-. ... «. xi 
—— Translation of the Inscription fronting North. ` ass ७ 
The raja PA'Npv, who is the delight of the déwos, has thus said Se 


** This inscription on DAanmo is recorded by me who have attained the twen- 
ty-seventh year of my inauguration. From Dantapura, I have obtained the 
tooth (relic of Buono), out of innumerable and inestimable motives of devotion 
to Dhanmo,—with the reverential awe, and devout zeal (due) to the precious 
religion which confers inestimable protection. This (inscription), moreover, 
may serve to perpetuate the remembrauce of me | Y 

“u Those who are observant of DAhanmo, and delight in Dhanmo, growing in 
grace, from day to day, will assufédly prosper. Let my courtiers, guards, 
herdsmen, and learned men, duly comprehend, and fully conform to (the same) 
uniting (to themselves) all classes, the rich and the poor, as well as the grandees 
of the land. A course such as this, sustained by DAanmo, inculcated by DAan- 
mo, and sanctified by DAanmo, is the path (prescrikied) by Dianmo."" 

The rája Pa'wpv, who is the delight of the déwos, has thus said. 

५५ Thus this Dianmo is most excellent in its righteousness,’ 

Wherefore should I who bave been a charitable donor, in various ways, grieve 
(to bestow), charitable gifts, whether it be a little food, or a great offering, or 
even the sacrifice of my eyes? To bipeds and quadrupeds, as well as th®sc em- 
ployed in my service, various acts of benevolence have been performed by me; 


letter chh is read read as r throughout; and the letter u as ru. —Ep. "uWwm o 
न comparing this version with that published in July, it will be secn to what 







extent the altering letters has* been exercised, The author bas however 
since nt the change of the Rája's name, in consequence of his happy diss 
covery of P1Y ADASI's identity | .—Ep. 
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and at the Apdnd (hall of offerings) to those worthy of offerings, by me, both 
food and other articles, involving great expenditure, have heen provided. 

'" Let it be duly understood that this inscription has been recorded by me 
with this object, as well as that it should endure for ages. Would but one 
person fully conform thereto, what would (not) the rest do 1"! | | 

The rája 8५९२७, who is the delight of the déwos, has thus said, * 

'* (It may be said) *this (dispensation) appears to be prodigality itself ;' or of 
me ‘he is addicted to prodigality.' That would not appear to uf to be an act of 


impiety; or this, of me, ‘he is a sinner;' or this, ‘heisa miscreant,' 


or any 
such reproaches. 


The evil designing man (may say) these things, and such a 
person may represent them so, but they are not the road to (do not inflict) de- 
gradation.'" 

" Moreover, by my contemplating the distresses affecting the poor, the 
unfortunate, the resentful, the proud, the “envious, those bent with age, and 
those on the eve of becoming a prey to death,—(that contemplation) would pro- 
duce in me a due sense of commiseration towards the destitute.” 

i The Inscription fronting East. : 

The rája *PA*xDv, who is the delight of the déwos, has thus said, t 

—' This inscription on DAanmo has been recorded by me who have attained 
the twenty-seventh year of my inauguration. Dhanmo prevails for the happi- 
ness and welfare of mankind ; as well as to prevent the forfeiture of their salva- 
tion. Even the sinner would admit, that it (is essential for) the happiness of 
mankind. Let us, therefore, stedfastly contemplate this truth. While righteous 
men thereby become devoted to charity, and are bent on discoursing (thereon), 
let me encourage their benevolent proceedings. In liké manner, let me extend 
my solicitude towards the wealthy; and let me be specially regardful of the 
multitudes under my sway. Even my PésandAi subjects present me with various 
tributes. 1 formed this resolve, under the conviction of the supreme beatitude, 
(resulting) from an individual himself setting an example.” 

« The rája Pa’npv, who is the delight of the déwos, has thus said. 

“ This inscription on Dhanmo is recorded by me who bave attained the twen- 
ty-seventh year of my inauguration —should any person, after the extinction of 
my regal authority, learn from my subjects themselves; such a precept as this, 
he would prosper by the grace of Dhanmo ; should he not acquire that know- 
ledge, he (cannot) prosper by the orthodox DAanmo." The raja Pa’xou, whois 
the delight of the déwos, bas » us asked this (query). ‘* He, who after the ex. 
tinction of my authority, would not acquire this knowledge, how should he learn 
these royal mandates? how can he prosper by the orthodox Dhanmo? The 
. well disposed person, (who) has prospered by the orthodox Dhanmo, would evince 
gratitude for the benevolence of his benefactors. (All) conforming, good T 
prosper by the orthodox Dhanmo, and realize the bliss of the eight heavens.” 
The rája Pa’xpvu, who is the delight of the déwos, has declared this also. ‘* He 
who attends to this precept of mine, would by the observance of Dhanmo i a 
righteous life. Let me also, by the observance of Dhanmo, attain an exalted 
station (of righteousness). The inhabitants at large, who conform to this edict, 

will) eschew evil." == = uuo. caedes te er T 
> ‘Translation of the Inscription fronting South, 
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' By me, who have attained the twenty-seventh year of my inauguration, 
these animals have been forbid to be killed,—namely, parrots and mainas (gracula 
religiosa ) in the wilderness ; the brahmanoy duck (anas casaca) ; the goose (rather 
the mythological and fabulous ‘‘ Aensa’’) ; the nandimuká (supposed to be the 
fabulous “ kinnari’’); the golden maina (turdus salica,); the bat, the crane, the 
blue pigeon, the gallinuli, the sankagamawé, wédawéyaké, the gangapuputhaká, 
the sunkagamawé, the kadhathasayaká, the panarasé, the simaré, the sandiké, the 
rókapadé, the parasaté, the white dove, and the village dove, as well as ull quad- 
rupeds. These, let not the tribe of huntsmen eat. For the same reason, let not 
sheep and goats which are fed with stored provender, be slaughtered by any one; 
and those who are accustomed to receivea portion of the meat (of animals killed) 


should no longer enter into engagements to have them slaughtered on those 


terms; nor should feroeious animals either be destroyed ; neither in sporting or 
in any other mode, nor even as à merriment, should they be killed: (on the 
contrary) hy one living creature, other living creatures should be cherished. 
During (all) the three seasons of the year, on the full moon day of their (lunar 
months) ss well as on these three days, the fourteenth, the fifteenth, had the first 
(of each moiety of the lunar months) (each of) these being days of religious 
observance, not only the agonies of slaughtering, but selling also should not be 
allowed. During these days, at least, on the mountain, in the wilderness, and 
everywhere, even the multitudes of the various species of animals which may be 
found disabled, should not be killed. During the three seasons, on the eighth, the 
fourteenth and the fifteenth (of each moiety of the lunar month) being the holy 
days devoted to deeds af piety, oxen, goats, sheep and pigs, which are ordinarily 
kept confined, as also the other species which are not kept confined, should not 
be restrained. Nor should it even be hinted, on the holydays of the four months 
of each of the seasons, that thestalled oxen even should be kept confined. By 
me, who have attained the twenty-seventh year of my inauguration, during the 
course of that period, living creatures have been released from the twenty evils 
(literally restraints) to which they were subjected," n 
७ | | The Inscription fronting West. 

The rája Pa’NDU, whods the delight of the déwos, has thus said. rit 

“This inscription on Dhanmo is recorded by me in the twenty-seventh year 
of my inauguration. My public functionaries intermiogle among many hundred 
thousands of living creatures, as well as human beings. lf any one of them 
should 1nflict injuries on the most alien of these Beings, what advantage would 
there be in this my edict ? (On the other hand) should these functionaries 
follow a line of conduct tending to allay alarm, they would confer prosperity 
and happiness on the people as well as on the country; and by such à benevo- 
er procedure, they will acquire a knowledge of the condition both of the pros- 
peróus aud of the wretched ; and will, at the same time, prove fo the people 
and the "country that they have not departed from Dhanmo. Why should they 
ifflict an fujury either on a countryman of their own or on an alien? Should 
my functionaries act tyrannically, my people, loudly lamenting, will be appealing 
to me ; uid will appear also to have become alienated, (from the effects of orders 
enforced) by royal authority... Those ministers of mine, who proceed on circuit, 
so far from inf EE P [e ns, should h ied rth cherish tiem, as the infant 
io arms is che 


y the «d -nurse ; aud those expericuced circuit ministers, 
6 T 2 
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moreover, like unto the wet-nurse, should watch over the welfare of my child 
(the people). In such a procedure, my ministers would ensure perfect happiness 
to my realm,'* 

* By such a course, these (the people) released from all disquietudes, and 
most fully conscious of their security, would devote themselves to their ey 
tions. By the same procedure, on its being proclaimed that the grievous power 
of my ministers to inflict tortures is abolished, it would prove a,worthy subject 

of joy, and be the established compact (law of the land). Let the criminal 
judges and executioners of sentences, (in the instances) of persons committed to 
prison, or who are sentenced to undergo specific punishments, without my spe- 
cial sanction, continue their judicial investigation for three days, till my deci- 
‘sion be given. Let them also as regards the welfare of living creatures, attend 
to what affects their conservation, as well os their destruction : let them establish 
offerings : let them set aside animosity. 

Hence those who observe, and who act up to these precepts would abstain 
from afflicting another. To the people also many blessings will result by living 
im Dianmo.© The merit resulting from charity would spontaneously manifest 
itself.'" 





yp 


VI— Account and drawing of two Burmese Bells now placed in a Hindu 
temple in Upper India. By Capt. R. WROUGHTON, Revenue Surveyor, 
Agra division. * 
In the month of January last, while engaged upon the revenue 

| survey of zilluh Sirpurah, I accidentally heard of a celebrated Burmese 

_ bell, in the possession of Resáladár Bure Sınan (late of the 2nd local 

horse) and lodged ata sewala, the property of that individual, situ- 

ated in the village of Nudrofee on the banks of the Ka/ee Nuddee, 24 
miles west from the town of KAass Gunj. l was induced to visit the 
spot, and recognized old acquaintances*in the Resáladár and bell; the 
former having been engaged with me in the night storm of the city 
of Arracan ; and the bell, the identical one, which was found upon 
“the capture of that place ssspended in the temple (or pagoda) of Gau- 
da rie a muni, a few hundred yards to the N, E. of the old stone fort, 
being the position occupied by the 2nd regiment of local horse, during 

the calamitous rainy season of 1825. == 11.1. 

= The history of this bell is very unsatisfactory, and very brief. Up- 

on the breaking up of the south-eastern division and the return of the 

P troops to Bengal, Bueem Sinou solicited permission to carry away the 

“bell in question, and he states that consent was given to his applica- 

fe? | Pe oth by the late respected General MonnisoN, and Mr. T. C. 

ax —— 7 f i; Palitical Agent; upon what authority however, this pro- 

/ "eeeding can be justified, I know not, neither am I disposed to agitate 
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the question, because it might disturb its worthy owner in the posses- 
sion of an article, which in its present position is well calculated to 
perpetuate the success of the Company's arms in Burmah, and to 
which BHEEM SINGH attaches the greatest value. 
* The Resáladár (an active fellow and gallant soldier) when the 2nd 
local horse marched from Arracan to Chittagong, by the interior, (or 
Ruttnapulling route,) contrived to persuade the master of a sloop to 
convey the bell to that station, where it arrived before its owner, was 
seized by the officer in charge of the magazine, and was only libe- 
» rated and restored to Bnssm Sinan, consequent on a reference being 
made to the supreme government. From Chittagong the bell was con- 
| veyed in acountry boat, to Puttyghur, and from that place was finally 
-transported on a truck constructed for the occasion, to its present situ- 
ation. The above comprises all the information I could gather from 
` the Resáladár regarding it. . 
Nudrohee is fixed on the direct route from Muttra to Soron on the 
Ganges vid Hathras, Sikundruh raow, and Murarah; thousands of pil- 
grims from the western states frequent this road, on their way to batlie 
in the Ganges, and by this means the celebrity of the bell has spread 
S far and wide. 

Burren SING hawing permitted me to examine the bell and make a 
drawing of it, I thought the opportunity a favorable one, and availed 
myself of his good humour and civility ; and I was the more urged to 

-take this trouble, as I consider the bell a beautiful specimen of work- 
manship, of great antiquity, and well worthy a report and represen- 
- tation being made of it. 
- Having constructed a wgoden hollow parallelopepidon for the 
purpose, I ascertuirfed that the solidity of the bell equalled a prism, 
the area of whose base is the square of 44.3 inches X by the height 
| 6.278 which gives for the content 12320, 41222 cubic inches: the 
specifie gravity of the metal which is a near approximation to the 
truth, 1 determined in the following manner. 
Mr. Jasres GARDNER of Khass Gunj possesses a small Burmese bell, 
— which was also brought round from Arracan by the late Lieut.-Col. 
—GanpNzn, and this bell the former gentleman kindly lent to me, I 
~ weighed it with English weights and scales (thermometer Farht. 1 
scale, ranging 609) both in and out of water, and found it 224105. 4 
- ounces, and 195lbs. 12 ounces avoirdupois respectively, which makes 
its specific gravity 7868; itsesolidity I ascertained to be equal to a 
— eylinder, the base of a diameter 17,4 inches and the height 3.2 inches | 
- which gives 760.920 cubic inches, and as the material, or the metal 
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of which the small bell is composed assimilates very closely with that 
of the large one, I have used it to determine the weight of the latter 
and which I find by the simple rule of proportion is 314 hundred 
weight nearly. 

The accompanying. sketches I personally executed from scale and 
measurement, and can vouch for their critical resemblance to the ori- 

pet ginals ; and the facsimile of the inscriptions I have carefulty compar- 

ed, and can pronounce with safety upon their accuracy. 1 may here 
mention that until I filled the crevices of the letters on the bell with 
yellow ochre (and I tried many other colors), I found it utterly impos- 
sible to distinguish, and copy faithfully the inscription through the 
tracing paper, although the paper was extremely thin, oiled, and ren- 
dered transparent for the purpose. 

The representation of the small bell, has been executed on a fome- 


what larger,scale, because I could not otherwise satisfactorily exhibit 
its mouldings. 


P 


Iwill not occupy your time with any further observations, the 
drawings and copy of inscriptions will speak for themselves ; and if 
they be considered useful and acceptable to the Asiatic Society, the 
little trouble I have taken will be amply compensated. 

I cannot however resist communicating the parjiculars of an at- 
tempt made by a native to impose upon me a feigned translation of 
the inscription, because the circumstance will shew how far the dis- 
position of these people leads them to practise deception and rogue- 
ry whenever opportunity. offers, and they can hope to turn it to 
account. wd 

I had offered a remuneration of two goldmohurs to any person who 
could, and was willing to translate the inscription, and I made this 
offer because I had heard that one or two Arracanese Mugs who came 

round to Bengal with Garpner’s horse, were residing in the neigh- 
. _ bourheod of KAass Gunj and gould accomplish the task: As ied one. 
/— . man and found him incompetent, when a Tanjore brakesintitho hed 
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min had copied 4 more lines on the second sheet ; the first I directed 
him to transcribe again on a new sheet, while I would complete the 
second. I now determined to put this brahmin's honesty to the test, 
and while the fellow was busily engaged at a distance from me, I en- 
&ered one line on the second sheet, resembling the inscription, that is, 
the line contained Burmese letters throughout, which I had fancifully 
put together : to this line I added four or five others correctly traced, 
and then called the brahmin to translate the whole sheet. It amused 
me to find, that he read my composition and the Burmese, with equal 
readiness, and apparent confidence, but when I applied the copied 
inscription tothe bell, and he perceived no resemblance iu the copy 
to the original, and that I h@d gravelled his ingenious effort to delude 
and rob me, it would be difficult indeed to describe his discomfiture. 
He never for an instant endeavoured to deny the attempt at imposition, 
but coolly defended the proceeding on the grounds of poverty, and 
the almost certain prospect he entertained of escaping detection. 
Norr.—Having prepared the plates for this paper we have inserted 
them in the present volume, although we are unprepared to subjoin a 
copy and translate of the longer inscription, which however perfectly 
executed in facsimile has proved beyond Ratna PAULA's power of de- 
ciphering, as well as that of Col. Burney and his Burmese Pandit 
now in Calcutta. By their advice I have sent it to Mr. BLUNDELL at 
Moulmein, but after all nothing very interesting can be expected from 
a document of such a nature. The smaller inscription Col. BURNEY 
obligingly took in hand, and we have the pleasure to subjoin his note 
with the text in Burmese—the facsimile it is not necessary to litho- 
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aide an offering, taking the whole earth and water to witness, of this 
bell weighing 9,930,000*, to the Mahu Zedi pagoda, which is situated 
án the place called the great city of Diniawadi ( Arracun), and in which 
are collected and rest the sacred relics (of Gaupama), that are complete 
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“I send you a fair version, which some Burmese at Calcutta and 
I have succeeded in making out of the facsimile of the inscription on 
the small Arracan Well, We have been obliged to guess one or two 
words. [ send you also a translation of the Burmese, from which 
you will see that the inscription, like most Burmese inscriptions, con- 
tains nothing of any historical interest, — 11, B 


T'ranslation. 

Be victorious or accomplished'! After the period when the sovereign 
of the nats, the king of kings, tbe chief of the saints, the most beautiful 
in appearance, on whom the eyés of the whole world rest, the pinnacle of 
the three orders of rational beings’, aud the lord of righteousness, had 
administered the delicious and relief-giving medicine, the moral law, to all 
sentient beings who are long immersed in the four streams or currents? 
and had proceeded to enjoy the state of Naibban, Mauna Muar and his 
wife, having come to existence in the time of (Gaupama's) religion which 
is most difficult to meet with‘, possessing minds properly and sincerely 

imbued with true wisdom, taking delight in virtue, piety, cha- 
I the other duties of good men, and established in proper principles, 












ted streams of fire and water, the six-colored flames of light 
and other miraculous exhibitions’. May the merit of this charitable gift 
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be also shared?’ by the lord of earth and water, the possessor of the celese 
tial weapon", the master of the tshaddan" king of elephants, the arbiter of * 
life and great king of righteousness (MENDARAGYIH, king of Ava, grand- 
father of the present king) his queen, sons and grandsons. May it be 
shared by the parents who gave (us) life, (our) teachers and all sentient 
beings who pass through the thirty-one different stages of existence'?, 
(We) desire that in consequence of (our) having thus performed this cha- 
- ritable deed, (we) mayin future successive worlds, exist ds good beings 
in the superior grade of man'', capable of avoiding the ten evil works’? 
and given to performing the ten good works", and that in (our) last state 
of existence, (we) may verily reuch the country of Khemapuran INaibban.- 


In Verse. 


. 

During the reign of the lord of the celestial weapon, master of the 
tshaddan elephant and the true great king, who resides at the roval city 
of Amarapura in the Burmese kingdom, which is situated upon that called 
the southern island, lving within the green division of the four bodies 
of color that issue joined together from the precious centre post'*, the 
religion of the lord was extended and prosperous, In the warm season, 
on what was fixed by astrological calculation to be a prosperous day, the 
27th day of the sign Taurus, (Burmese month Katshoun) in the Kauza'* 
æra 1180 (corresponding with the 9nd of May, 1818), 1, known as, and 
significantly called by the name of Mauna Muar’, the mistress of my 
house Ma Gyin and wife SHYEN-U, (two wives) affd brother and sister, 
Mauss Tnv and Maya (his two children) have, after paying much, ups 
wards of 50" viss, for the hire of labourers, bestowed with pure motives 
and good will, in view to obtaining the reward (of INaibbun) through pera 
fection in virtue, this bell, the sound of which when struck extends nfar 
and makes the ear attend. May nate, men and byamhas, above and below, 
listen to it with delight and cry aloud well done'*! 


t The Burmese often commence a writing @ith the PB/i phrase zeyatu—which. 

is usually interpreted by them to mean, '* May it (the work now undertaken) 

ompleted or fulfilled," but which, some pious Burmese say, rather means, 
“ may they (the evil passions) be overcome,” or ** Be victorious over the evil 
passions."’ [It is simply the Sanskrit ayyy ' be victorious.'— Ep.] 

? The three superior orders of beings are, Byamhds, superior celestial beings; के 
Nats inferior ditto, and men. TN 
"'$ According to the Burmese, there are four streams or currents that bear 
away all sentient beings, vie. : passion, existence, false doctrine and ignorance. 
These are also called four restraints or bands. | 

+ The term of Gaupama’s religion, it is suid, is 5000 years, and "on 
think that to appear in a state of existence as a human being during this ort " 
term is a difficult and fortunate event to a sentient being. Sue 
a ~» The figures here are not T clear, afd an examination of the 
| necessary to ascertain to whi cription of weight they refe 
t3 are 9,23 000, they probably mean the small Burmese weight yt 
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go to the tical, and the weight of the bell will then be 76,916 ticals, 6 mus and 
5 yues, | 

" GAUDAMA'S body displayed many miraculous appearances. He could, 
whenever he pleased, exhibit a stream of water from one nostril, eye, ear, hand, 
or foot, and a stream of fire from the other—and six streams of different colored 
glory were emitted from his body. 

7 According to the Burmese tlie merit of a good deed may be participated by 
others, and pifrticularly by those who praise or encourage the performer of it by 
exclaiming thadu, well done. 

* The Hindu cAakri is the Burmese fsakyd, or celestial weapon. 

9 The Tsbaddan elephant is now the usual title of the white elephant, which, 


jn ancient times, when there existed, it is said, ten different species of the 


animal, was the king or of the first class. Six-colored streams of light issued 
from its tusks also, whence tsfa-dant or tshaddan, as my poor unfortunate 
friend, the late Myawapt WuNcvin, informed me. 

© The thirty-one different abodes or stages of existence, according to the 
Buddhists, have been described by Dr. BUCHANAN and other waters on their 
religion. 

u A person, according to the Buddhists, cannot attain Naidéan or be per- 

fected into a Buddh but from a state of existence us man—hence, all Buddhists, 
and particularly the women, pray that their future existence may be in the 
superior grade of man. 
3 The ten evil works are 1, murder; 2, theft; 3, adultery; 4, lying; 5, 
speaking so as to destroy the affection entertained by two persons for each 
other; 6, speaking harshly or using abusive language; 7, frivolous or idle 
conversation ; 8, coveting the property of others ; 9, thinking of injuring others ; 
10, apostacy. , 

13 The ten good works are 1, charity; 2, keeping the five Buddhist com- 
mandments notto kill, steal, commit adultery, use intoxicating substances or 
tell falsehoods; 3, repeating certain short sentences calculated to restrain evil 
desires and promote abstraction and indifference to this life; 4, reverence for 
Buddh, his precepts ang disciples, ind for one's parents and teachers 3 5, per- 
forming the services due to the same; 6, distributing the merit of one's good 
actions among other beings ; 7, pleased with, and exclaiming £Aadu, or well done, 
at the good works of others; 8, bearing GAUDAMA'S religious precepts recited; 
9, preaching or communicating a knowledge df the same to others; 10, firm- 

ous faith. 
— Memo Mount is here poetically alluded to. From the four cardinal 


points of this centre of the Buddhist world to the wall surrounding it, the space 
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Amarapura built by MENDARAGYIM, king of Ava. Further examination with 
rid dined du he 
Burm nese satishe | 
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77. Mbhnat in Burmese means mark, and the bestower of this bell appears to 
have been born with some mark or discoloration about hia body, whence he was * 
named Mhat or Mark. The verse on the bell may be understood to mean that the 
donor was mark by nature and- Mark by name 

"U Here again the meaning of the figures is not quite clear, whether refer- 
ring to the weight of the bell or to the amount of expense incurred 
१४ See note 7. 

The last part of the insfription is in verse. Burmese verse cohsists of four 
syllables or five pronounced as four. The last syllable or last letter of one verse 
and the third or second syllable, or last letter of the third or second syllable, of 
the next verse, or of the two next verses, are made to chime together, und the last 
syllable or final letter in the last syllable of the last of these verses is often again ~" 
connected by the same kind of rhyme with the following,verses :—e. g. 

* Yatana man daing || Le yaung pyaing? dweng|| myazaing® ta kho! || taung 
kyun tsho® thau[| myan daing amára'|| nan thand* way |] Tsakya? tha khen! || 
tshaddun shyen? hu Bhuren® gyih tsif!|| phyit? lat thardu || let? thek dau’ 
nhait || shyen dau? tha thanal| &c 

The verse is written like prose excepting at the end of each verse there is a 
paik or stop, a double line, like that above shown. The Burmese huve an im- 
mense collection of poetry and take great pleasure in reciting it, and I have 
heard my amiable friend, the Catholic Missionary Père TAROLI, admire their poe- 
try exceedingly, declaring that some, which he once read to me, was equal to any 
thing in Danté ! | छ 

sii . 





VII.— Note on Inscriptions at Udayagiri and Khandgiri in Cuttack, in the 
lát character. By Jas. PRINSEP, Sec. As. Soc. &c. «d 


I have already mentioned that on Lieutenant Kirror’s departure 
for Cuttack I requested him to take the first opportunity of visiting 
the Khandgiri rock for the purpose of re-examinmg the inscription of 
which a lithograph was published by Mr. SriRLING in his Statistical 
Report on the province of Orissa. y 

My zealous friend saw enough, several months ago on a rapid visit 
there, to prove that the published copy was very incorrect; but it was 
only lately that he was able to repair to the spot again (a distance of 
90 miles from Cuttack) to examine and copy the document in detail 
I shall presently quote his own account of the difficulties he had to 
P E ter in accomplishing the task I had imposed on his zeal and 

‘good nature ;—but first I would call attention to a number of short 


discov 


pt ons in the old character which he dis 
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from his original sketches. It will be remarked that some of them 
"re accompanied by symbols similar to those of the western caves in 
Colonel Syxes’s collection ; but they are frequently destitute of such 
ornaments, and the general style of the writing is of a purer and 
therefore more ancient type than that of Sainhadri. 

In my search for some of the catch-words which had proved of 
such avail ih explaining the purport of the igscriptions at Bhilsa and 
Sainhadri, I could neither meet with the dánam of the former, nor the 
dayadhamma of the latter,—but in their stead I remarked a very com- 
a mon if not constant termination in a word of two syllables JL“ 

lonam, or 4) |° legam preceded in most instances by the genitival 
affix |j sa; and in the only case, as of exception, by an equally 
regular genitive Xj [ F sirfno, from the noun sírí (Sanskrit root सौर 
gen. wifcw:): a,worshipper of the sun It was mot until after 
many futile attempts with the pandit to finda better, that^we were led 
to the supposition that the words lonam or /enam, must be the Pali 
equivalent for the Sanskrit participial noun ere linam, ‘cut or excavat- 
ds’ in this the vowel is changed from wu to o, and the n from the dental 
to the Prákrit cerebral :—but in sound it must be confessed that there 
~ is little difference; while in sense, the term satisfies precisely the cir- 
cumstances of the "Udayagiri caves, which are generally small holes 
cut with the chisel from the solid rock—a stone of loose consistency 
easily worked with the rudest tools. 
The catch-word once attained, the reading of this new string of 

. inscriptions was an easy matter 

The first then, which occurs in a cave now called the ** snake cave 
yagiri (hill of the rising? sun) reads thus: 
No. 1. Chilakamasa Kothájayácha 


n 








५१." ATA 



















rosa- DS i É 
" * The impregnable or unequalled chamber of CHULAKARMA.” 9E 
: Kotha is precisely the are koshtha * anepartment.” The conjunction 
cha shews that the sense is incomplete, but the continuation on the 
sides of the same door (No. 2) is in bad preservation ; viz 
८४.५ c No. 2. Kamase.. . rikhi nayache pasude. z 
gpd the : priate temple (or pulace) of Karma.. .. (rishi 7)" DU Ue 
D Cm sh Re: ah ‘favor’ into pásádaA (S. प्रासादः) palace. d J^ 
-— _No. , on | the cave now called that of the tiger, reads as follows : 


gara avedasa sasuvino lonam. 
caval by (of) Uana Avena (the antivedist) (?) the sasuvin 7" y 
on an adjoining cave is equally unintelligible. —— 


Ww" em 


ax bákáyo yandkiyase donem... s «~ > 
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a ^ 
No. 5, commences and ends with the same words as the first in- 
scription : d 
Chilakumasa paseta kothája (ya)..... .... 4 


The word paseta may be the Sanskrit prasrita '' the humble" sc.— 
cell of CnuULAKAMA.—Chudakarma is the rite of tonsure—from चडब, 


a single lock of hair left on the crown of the head when shaved: and — * 
- some allusion to à similar purpose of this cave seems preserved in its 
modern name of páwanagubha, * the cave of purification. 
No. 6, is on a cave now called the Manikpura or jewel-city cave. , 
It begins and ends very intelligiblv, but the central portion is erased: — 


Verasa mahárájasa kalingádhipatano ma .... .... kadepa síríno lonam. 
“The excavation of the mighty (or of Vra) sovereigh, the lord of Kalinga, 
&c..... of Kadepa (?) the worshipper of the sun.” 
In Sanskrit,—s Tx wp मक्धाराजस्थ कालिडद्राधोपति.-.. कदेप सोरिणः aa 
Vina may perhaps be the name of the raja of Kalinga who dug this 
cave ; for sirino—see the previous observations. 
No. 7, over a small door in the same cave, seems to have been 
the work of a more youthful prince. 
ip Kumaro vattakasa lonam. * 
The excavation of the prince VATTAKA.'' 
Then follows a more lengthy inscription (No. 8) on the Vaikanta 
gubha in which we also find mention of the Kalingd dynasty. — , 
 Arahanta-pasádánam kalinga. . ya. . .. nínam lonakádgatam rajinolasa 
.. hethisahasam panotasaya. . kalinga velasa. . agamahi pitakada. 
१५ Excavation of the (rájas) of Kalinga, enjoying the favor of the arhantas 
— (Buddhist saints)—(the rest is too much mutilated to be read with any degree of 
confidence.) — 
There is still one more specimen of jhe old character in a cave at 


Khandgiri not inserted in the plate: itruns Up 8 Jot 0 ४ /)- | * न 


1 pda mulikase kytamasa lonam. 2 

—* excavated by Kurama (Gqrama ?) the pádamaulika (h T. df the feet (of 
Buddha) on bis head) alias the devout." — - 
The above inscriptions are all cut deeply into the rock «whereas the 

rn Sanskrit ones which occupy the remainder of the plate are 
rudely scratched upon the stone, and are yet more difficult to decipher. a 
ey &re of two distinct ages :—Nos. 2 to 11 from the style of Ya 
4 of the letters belong to the fifth or sixth century, whereas No. 


— the Kutila character, cannot be dated further back than. the tenth C 
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prevents our getting completely at their meaning. The language 
* is of course no longer Pali but Sanskrit. "o Spr 28 
No. 1. शोशाधिकारसोराज्यादाचन्द्रादा 
ASI गर्भाग्य देवजमुनेः up 
E | ca fac (चे) n XI गभे समु 
दणानन्त लस्य खणाभिषक wae 
ew धान्यषस सम्वत्सरन्यानि |i 


'* Under the fortunate government of an equitable prince this cavern (was exca- 
^  wated)—to endure as long as the sun and moon—for the heaven-born munis —(or 
holy ascetics), in the wiraja khefra (or holy precincts) of the lord of gods (Jagan- 
path), as a cave of sacrifice (ijya garbha)...... Inthe samval year nine— (muni). 





-1tis a curious fact that all the inscriptions in this comparatively 
modern character found on the eastern side of India bear samvat 
dates, either in an era unknown, or in the mere reign of the existing 
sovereign ; so that little advantage can be taken of them in fixing the 
epoch of what they commemorate. The word muni here attached to 
samvatsare is used numerically for ‘ nine,’ that being the number of 
the sages. The name of the king under whose just rule the elephant 

CÓ. cave wis formed into a sacrifice cave connected with the worship of 
Prabhíswara, or JAGANNATH, does not clearly appear. Y 
. The fragments (figs. 2 to 11) carelessly cut on various parts of the 
caves are for the most part imperfectly legible.—They are in all pro- 
bability merely the names of visitors‘as at Allahabad, Gaya, &c. The 
word Sra holta, ‘a burnt-offering," occurs in Nos. 3 and 6. No. 8 
contains the name KuyERA'GNi, and No. 10 the title Uttamakula vansa, 
* descendant of an il lustrious fitmil y.'—It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
the readi ding of the rest, in which many letters and detached syllables: 
. might be easily transcribed, because they carry with them no trait of 
व्र inte reh t furth er than the fact, that the same transitions of the written 
character visible elsewhere are equally developed in the remains of 
these Kalinga monuments. — —-— | 
.. We now arrive at the more elaborate and curious document fromthe œ 
same neighbourhood which was the subject of Mr. STIRLING'S remarks 
g page. I cannot begin better than by mserting 
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hi 7 = s "4 
in his statisties of Orissa, of which a plate is given in the 1th volume, 
of the Researches*, | 


* As few of my readers have an opportunity of seeing the Researches, I ex- 
tract the following description of these caves and of the main inscription from 
Mr. STIRLING'S Report on Orissa, in the 15th volume.—Ep. B 

t About five miles west of BAobanésar, near the village of Jaymara, in the 
Char Sudhi Khandaiti of Khurda, and still within the limits of the Khetr, a 
group of small hills occur, four in number, from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred feet in height, which present many objects of interest and curiosity. 
These hills called severally the Udaya Girt, Dewal Giri, Nil Giri, and Khand 
Giri, (by which latter name the spot is now generally designated,) are composed 
of a silicious sandstone of various color and texture, and are all curiously per- 
forated with small caves, disposed in two or tiec irregulat stories. Each of the 
caves is large enough to contain from one to two human beings in a sitting pos- 
ture. Some of them appear to be natural cavities, slightly improved by the hand 
of man; others have obviously been excavated altogether artificially; and the 
whole are gré&esquely carved and embellished. In one part, a protecting mass 
of rock has been cut into the form of a tiger's head, with the jaws widely dis- 
tended, through which a passage lies into a small hole at the back secured by a 
wooden door, the residence of a pious ascetic of the Vyshnavite sect. The ridi- 
culous legend which the natives relate to explain the origin of these isolsted 
hills, is; that they formerly constituted a part of the Himalaya, at which time 
they were inhabited by numerous Rishis, who dug the caves now found in them. 
They were taken up bodily, ascetics and all, by Mana'eir'n HANUMA'N, with 
Other masses of rock, to build the bridge of Rama, but, by some accident; were 
allowed to drop in their passage through the air, whea they alighted in their 
present position. I am almost tempted to add, as n curious coincidence, that 
they are the only real sandstone hills found in this part of the country ; but the 
geology of the district has not been sufficiently explored, to warrant my advanc- 
ing such an assertion positively. The summit of the highest rock, is crowned 
by a nest stone temple of modern constructign, sacred to the worship of Paras- 
nath: all around, aud in the neighbourhood of which, afe strewed a quantity of 
images of the nirvánas, or naked figures worshipped by the Jain sect, executed 
chiefly in the grey chlorite slate rock, At the back of these temples, a highly dom 
markable terrace is shewn, called jhe Deo Sabid, or assembly of the gods, which is 
covered with numberless antique-looking stone pillars or temples in miniature, 
some Standing, others lying on the ground, about two or three feet long, having, on 

each of the four sides, a figure of the naked Jain deity rudely sculptured. The 
place is still frequented by the Jain of Parwér merchants or Cuttack, who assemble 
here in numbers, once every year, to hold a festival of their religion. A short way 
up the Utaya Giri hill, the nour or palace of the famous rája LALUT INDRA 
the chief curiosity of the place. 1६ consists of a 
icular face of sandstone rock, about forty 
& of 
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I discovered at once the incorrectness of the facsimile, moreover 
^«that it was only of part of a very extensive inscription. 
I found a great many smaller inscriptions in the different caves all 
of which I transcribed. (See the preceding notice.) 
Having no means of erecting a scaffolding, added to the limited 
^ leave granted me, I was obliged to defer the agreeable task of copying 
the great inscription till a future opportunity, which unfortunate cir- 


previously sent on people to make preparations I followed by dawk. 
After a whole day's hard work, I transcribed the most part of the great 
inscription and re-compared all the minor ones; I worked for upwards 
of an hour by torch-light and feturned to cantonments, having travel- 
led 38 miles out and home again. 


- 


ces very rudely sculptured, and the whole exhibits a faint and bumble resem- 
blance, in miniature, to the celebrated cavern temples in the seuth-west of 
India. The rude and miserable apartments of the palace, are now occupied by 
byragis and mendicants of different sects, who state that the place had its origin 
in the time of Buppna, and that it was last inhabited by the ráni of the famous. 
ThISDLALAT INDRA Kesari, a favourer of the Buddhist religion. Many odd 
fables are related of the scrapes into which she was led by her heretical notions, 
~ and of the way in which her conversion to the orthodox system of worship was 
at last effected. 4 
Farther up the same hill, on the overhanging brow of a large cavern, one. 
meets with.an ancient inscription cut out of the sandstone rock, in the very 
identical character which occurs on the pillars at Delhi, and which as yet has 
been only very partially decyphered. Having been enabled to obtain an exact 








wh conducted to the spot in 1820, I shall annex the same to the Appendix 
of this paper. There are I think two eminently remarkable circumstances con- 
nected with the charactes used in the above inscription, The first is the close 
resemblance of some of the letters to those of the Greek alphabet, and the second 
the occurrence of it on sundry ancient monuments situated in widely distant 
quarters. rs of India. In support of the first assertion, I need only point the 
rention of the reader to those of the characters which are exactly similar to 
ayo | koe, sigma, lambda, chi, delta, epsilon, and a something closely resem- 
| the figure of the digamma. ~ With regard to the second, any reader who 
will ‘the trouble of comparing the Khand Giri inscription with that on 
Fan za SuAn's | Delhi, on the column at Allahabad, on the lht at Bhim 
.. Sen, in Sarun, a pa tof the ta aud a part of the Ellora iuscriptfons, will 
c» find that the characters ure identically the same. .A portion of the E//ora and 
ग  Salwette in rip ion written in the above character, has been decyphered by the 
learning and ingenuity of Major WeLronp, aided by the discovery of a key to 
cis iptions in the possession of a learned brabmin, 
— T tic Asiatic jd to decia and it is to he regretted 
^: that the sa ie has no! M n furt er applic | | T hi and 
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cumstances prevented till the latter end of November, when having. 


of this interesting monument by the assistance of Colonel MACKENZIE, 
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I prepared a copy of my work (on a large scale) in fale ink, and 
again returned to Khandgiri on the 18th of December: 1 compared thia 
copy with the original, correcting all errors with ink of a darker shade 
and coinpleted such parts as had remained unfinished on the former 
trip. This I accomplished in eight hours and returned the same day 
vid Bobaneswar to Cuttack: 

I had again occasiog to observe the great advantage ef performing 


such work towards sunrise, and more particularly about sunset, The 


degree of light at that time being most favorable, faint letters which 
in the glare of noonday are not perceptible become clearly so then : 
I would observe however that I always mark such letters with dotted 
lines, as are doubtful. ® हि 

The nature of the stone at KAandgiri, Dhaulí*, and of the Bobanes- 
war temples is such as to render it quite impossible to take off facsi- 
miles, as will be seen by the specimens of the different rocks. 


characters. The solution attempted by the Pere TRIEFFENTHALER, does not seem 
to me to meet any attentionf. The natives of the district can give no explana- 


tion whatever ou the subject. The brahmins refer the inscription with shudder- 
jeg and disgust, to the Budh ka Amel, or time when the Buddhist doctrines pre— 


vailed, and are reluctant even to speak on the subject. I bave in vain also ap- 
plied to the Jains of the district for an explonation. I cannot however divest 
myself of the notion that the character has some conwection with the ancient 
Prákrit, and considering that it occurs in a spot for many ages consecrated to 
the worship of Parasnath, which the brahmins are pleased to confound with the 
Buddhist religion, and that the figure and characteristic mark which appéars in 
company with it, thus ‘fs does in some sort seem to identify it with the former 
worship; Lam persuaded that a full explanation is to be looked for only from 
some of the learned of the Jain sect." ives ara 
७ We have not yet been able to insert the facsimiles of the DAauli 


T The rock is a coarse sandstone grit, or sWioglc conglomerate.—Ep. ay 


| en A 
1 He says, speaking of Feroz Suau's pillar: Apres avoir beaucoup. et long 
temps cherché j'ai trouvé la signification de ces caracteres. Ce sont en partie des 
signes numeriques, en partie def figures d'instrumens de guerre dont les Indiens 
servaient autrefois. A est le caractère du nombre luit: 8 —— 
Heine O designe le sceptre de Rama jointa 4 uo globe; N désigne la fi 
charrue que etait autrefois un instPument de guerre chez les Indiens; X « dels 
resemblance avec la lettre qui signifie C ou Kt: il est plus probable cepenilant 
que cette figure de diz Roman ou Ch Grec désigne une fleure à quatre feuilles 
dont Jes gentils employent quelque fois le figure pour servir 6 l'interponctua- | 
des mots; A triangle qui est la déesse, Bavani ; € est la caract Ser ‘ 
Pi enfin désigne une espece de pallebarde avec laquelle 1 lam 
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^U The'hillotks of Khandgiri and Udayagiri form part of a belt ofsand- 
अ. ‘stone rock, which, skirting the base of the granite hills of Orissa, 
extends from Autgurand Dekkundl (in a southerly direction) past Kiir 
di and towards the Chilka lake, occasionally protruding through the 
beds of laterite. 
^ Khandgiri is four miles northwest of Bobaneswar, and nineteen south- 
west of Cuttack 
The two rocks are separated by a narrow glen about 100 yards in 
width 
Khandgiri has but few caves on the summit. There is a Jain temple 
of modern construction, it having been built during the Mabaratta rule 
There are traces of former buiddings ; I am inclined therefore to think 
that the present temple occupies the site of a Chaitya. 
There is a tank hewn out of the rock on the eastern face of the 
hill which is held sacred by the Hindus as well as the Jains. This 
probably may be the “ Sitala tadága" alluded to in the inscription: 
— Udayagiri is entirely perforated with small caves on its southeru 
brow. The natives have a tradition that there were formerly 752 
exclusive of those now called Lál&at Indra Keshari’s nour. A great 
many still remain perfect; none are of any size; they are mostly small 
Chambers about 6 feet by 4,.and from 4 to 6 feet high, with veran- 
dahs front and small doorways to them hewn out of the solid rock 
everal a re cut out of detached blocks in fantastic shapes, such as the 
snake cave, and tiger cave, &c. There is much rude sculpture in some 
of the caves representing battles, processions, the worship of the holy 
tree, &c.: there are many elephants represented in basso relievo also 
det * of yore. J 
Agr —* number gf caves were destroyed for materials to build the 
. Jain temple, and it appears that the rest have suffered during the 
ware between the Brahmans and Buddhists in remote ages, since which 
the spot has been occupied by ascetics of jhe brahminical faith. ~~ 
Stone has been quarried here to build the temples of Bobaneswar 
when probably many caves were destroyed, as well as the buildings of 
whic h so many vestiges are to be found in the jangal around. — J— 
| " "m ever be a matter of regret that I was unable from want of 
leisure to make drawings of the sculpture and plans of this e&traordi- 
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_ Before I conclude this note I must remark on the ingenious me- 
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at thë lower corner, where a perforation is made to condutt the water 
without. 

The great inscription is cut over the entrance of the largest cave 
called Mathi Gumpha, and occupies a space of 75 square feet.” 


Nothing short of an impression (and from the nature of the rock 
an impression was impossible) could surpass in fidelity Mr. Kirrox's 
twice-compared facsiraife, which is given on a reduced scale in plate 
LVIII. The only liberty taken by the transcriber is in arranging the 
lines parallel and even, whereas on the stone they run very irregu- 
larly as represented in STIRLING'S lithograph. Want of space also has 
made me crowd the letters in the lithogmuaph too much, to the abridg- 
ment of the spaces which in the original most usefully mark the con- 
clusion of each compound word. 

One prominent distinction in the alphabetical character would 
lead to the supposition of its posteriority to that of the /dts, but 
that the same is observable at Girmár: I allude to the adoption of 
a separate symbol for the letter r ( | ) instead of confounding it 
with 7(.j ). Hence also it should be later than the Gaya inscrip- 
tion, which spells Dasaratha with an /,—(dasalathena), There are a 
few minor changes in the shape of the v, t, p and g; aud in the 
mode of applving the vowel marks centrally on thé letters, as in the m 
of namo ; the letter gh is also used : but in other respects the alphabet 
accords entirely with its prototype, and is decidedly anterior to the 
modifications just observed in the Sainhadri cave inscriptions. 

The opening words of the inscription command our curiosity 
from the introduction of a regular invocation, in lieu of the abrupt 
style of AsoxA's edicts. Namo arafianidnam namo sava sidjuinam ! 
« salutation (or glory) to the arhantas, glory to all the saints; (or those 
who have attained final emancipation !)" These words evidently 
betoken a more matured and priestly style of E osition. It should 
also be noted that the termination in dnam, which" Sanskrit only 

belongs to the genitive plural, in Páli serves also for the dative—the 
Sanskrit would be नमः Gea नमः सके fux ; the orthography of the text, 
however, differs materially from that of the modern Páli. > 

The next words, Airena mahdrdjena mahdmeghavdhanena chetakdjate, . 
chhadhanena pasathasukelakhanena chaturantalathaganena, are almost 
मडामेघवाडनेन चैत्यकार्याचतताच्छधनेन 
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The concluding words of the first line are clear in import though 

> — slightly erased... kalingddhipa tirdsi sikhira avalonam, .. “ by him (was 
made). the excavation of the eighty-three rocky peaks of Kalinga 
dwipa." If objection be taken against reading dhipa as dwipa, by 

, altering the rá to nd, we shall have the preferable reading—Kalingd- 


» dhipatind-dsi sikhardvalonam,— by him the king of Kalinga, &c. was 
this rock excavation (made) ;"—avalonam is formed from the word स्तन _ 
before explained. 





~ The second and third lines, owing to the same projecting ledge of 
stone which has so fortunately sheltered the upper line from the de- 
structive influence of the rain through so many ages, are equally well 
. preserved. In Reman characters they may be thus transcribed:—Pan- 
darasa vasdni siri-kadara-saríravatá, kídita-kumára-kídikd, tato lekha- 
ripa-gana-ndva-vapdra-vidhi-visdradena sava-vijávadátena navavasant, 
hotu raja pansásivase, pina chavavisati vase dánava-dhamena sesayovend- 
bhivijayo tatiye Kalinga-raja-vansa-puri sanyuge, mahárdgjàbhisechanam 
pápundti. For the sake of further perspicuity-the same passage here x 
follows in pure Sanskrit, which requires very slight alteration : 
पञ्चदश वषाणि ओकडार शरोरवता क्रोडिता कुमार क्रोडिका तते लेख रूप 
F गण नाव व्यापार विधि विशारदेन सर्वविद्यावदातेन नबवघाणि प 
Afari प[ुनखतृ निशत वर्ष दानवधरभेण wars um 
राजवंशपुरि Fan मदाराज।भिषेचनं प्रपूणाति i 
' (By him) possessed of a comely form* at thea 
then joining in youthful sports,—nfterwards for nine years engaged i 
; 3 3 mastering the arts of reading and writing, arithmetic, navigation, — — 
| mmerce, and law ;—and resplendent in all knowledge ;—(the for- 
* Omer rája being then in his eechty-fifth year) thus at the age of twenty- 
S four, full of wisdom and uprightness and on the verge of manhood (lit. 
€ remainder of youth) (through him) does a third victory, in the 
e of the city of the Kalinga royalfamily, sanctify the accession 
es of the mahárája In this the only doubtful points to * 
mind are whether Vijaya should be understood as‘ victory’ or as f 
x ET oper name, Visaya the third, (yo 18 written po in the text:)— , 
and whether sésha yovena (S. yauvanena) should not be asesha yodhena, 
Es" * having. numerous army.' The immediate consequence ७ his acces- 
ME i on is. latec din the next passage : « 
A e vatavihatato pura-páAára nivesam pati- 
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** Upon his accession choosing the brahmanical faith’ (fg haa: ?) 
he causes to be repaired (संच्कारयलि) the city, walls, and houses Cae e 
had been) destroyed by a storm (arafawaa:)” and further, proceeding 
sentence by sentence, in the same strain : 
Kalinga nagari khidhira sitala tadága pariyo cha bathupayani sava yani- « 
pati santhapa(nam)cha kdrayati 
E “For the poor (or ascefics) of Kalinga (afart) a reservoir of coo! 
water and a ghit (?) also presents of every necessary (वस्तपयणि) and 
equipazes he makes permanent endowment of," (संस्यरापनं कारयति) 
The next sentence is equally capable of explanation with a verf 

few alterations—panaltsirdsthi satasahasehi pakátiyo ranjayatt :-— with 

eighty-three hundred thousand pazas he gatus the afféttion of his peo- 

ple’ Gaat: रंजयति.) Then follows,—datiya cha váse, ichitayitd sotekiri 

pachhima disim, haya gaja nara radha bahula darin pathdpayati :* and ina 
second house (which) the architect has prepared (यआचचितयितास्ढरचकारन) 

on the western side, (for) horses, elephunts, men, carriages, a number 

of chambers he caused to be established’ (or he transferred them thither) 

च्स्थापचति.-— bahula durin is altered to thahula dandi in the corrected 

copy :—the sense is therefore doubtful. 

'Kanstibundgatáya-dasanéya | vátdaam saka-nagara-visino — punavase ; 
-veda-budho dampana-tabhata-vaditd sandasanghi usava samaja- 
hi cha Kidapayati nagurt 

«For those coming from Kansa forest to see ; the balcony (vdtdyanam, 
or vá (duam nnd of them) .. of the inhabitants of Sakanagara ; he, in- 
clining to virtue, पुण्यवगः skilled in the science of music, causing to be 
sounded the dampana and the tabhata (drums ?) with beautiful and 
merry dancing girls ((ndgarí) causes diversions, (enata उत्सव 
संमाज कारिनीोभिक्च क्रोडापथत्ति तागरीः) " 

| Tathá vivuthevase vijidharádhivdse afra )hata pubakalinga puvard janiva 
je a 4 a «5५ 
ON ©* In like manner turning his mind to law (व्यवस्थायाः) in an —— 
ment of learned men, he (called together?) the Buddhist priests 
eastern Kalinga who were settled there under the ancient kings .. .. 
a "The sense is here interrupted by abrasion of the stone but the 
— words vata dhamd (mew acts of devotion) bear out the conclusion 
that at thismge the young prince began to study religion and the 
laws: tlie rest of the line is unintelligible. 
(00 (a) bhigdrehi taratana sépatena savarathika bhojakepa yr 
— «This e has much perplexed the pandit—the word ratna, jewel 
rat hik m dápayati, he gives to go 
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i Eachachadánivase Nandarija tivasata ughotitam tannisaraliye vaja 

*  .panadi nagara pasesa . . pie. «ti ra t Mterwards (पययाच «rfesst:) 

inclining to charity—the hundred houses (?) of Nanna rája (निवास wa 

घह्वातित) destroyed, and himself expelled (afa:araj?), all that was in 

e the city of Fajapanàdi (?) here we may fill up ‘ he converted 

» the plunder to the charitable purposes alluded to;' and this seuse is 
| borne ou$ by the beginning of the following or seventh line. 

Anugaha anekani sata sahasani visajati णा he munificently , distri- 
butes in charity many hundred thousands (panas)—pora janapadam 
gatamanchatisam pasásato vajaragharavedham satam gharini savata kaha 
dapanna nurapa...... 

Here the sense is too mych interrupted to be well made out, and 
the want of the concluding verb leaves us to guess the object of the 
repetition of satam, a hundred, with paurajanapadam, the town territory 
and ghara '' house," At the conclusion of this line we find a few 
known words thamevase manam — ८9 giri ** hill 
t The eighth line is again but partially intelligible :—494Adtápayitá rájd. 

abham upapídapayati : dhatinam cha kammupddana panádena pambdta~ 
। sena váhayati : pammuchitamadhuram apanata .. ..... mora dadiiti.. s 
(To) the prince who caused (its) destruction, he ordains the pain of 
z the cavern (imprisons in one of the caves ?)—and causes the murderer - 
to labour (dAátinam for ghátinam) by a generous requital. (P mbata- 
sena the pandit would read parbatásanam ' seated on the hill’) and 
lavishes bland speeches and obeisance.. .. ” | 
s The ninth line opens with a catalogue of further gifts :—kapam ukha 
haya gaja (lulapa ?) saháya sesa cha gharavasiya, anatika-gana nirdsa~ 
ncha kardyitun, ba imanánam jatapa (játiva ?) paradaddtis us 
= * Apes, (कपि) bulls, (ger) horses, elephants, buffaloes. (?) and all 
requisites „for the furniture of the house ;—to induce the practice 

^ of rejecting (मिराख) improper persons, he farther bestowed (or ap- 

A * inted) attendants of the baiman caste (brahman ?) saurait eres 
z —the rest of the line is irrecoverable. _Henceforward the. 
ah commencement also is lost, so that it is only in our power to string» 

= ther such detached sentences as can be gleaned from what remains. 5 
«a * . Line 9. mánatirdja pandarása malávijaya pásádam kgrayats ;—- 
(Uff. s. TÉJA cau be made the palace (or fort) of fifteen victories.” |) 
Lin ....puva rdja nivesátam pithu-ddga-dambha-nagare nakásayatta | 
 janapc chdteresa vase satake ; —' finding no glory in the country- 
which h the seat of the ancient princes, —a.eity abounding in 
pand réflecting in the year thirteen hundred'—- 

leay the dark as to what era (if any) iss 
he Sanskrit this passage would be — mes 
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qw राज्य निवेसनं. (?) एशुरागद्न्भनगरे नकाशयित्वा जनपद, wrap upwur 
दश्वष WAR.. .... after this occurs the expression amaradehasa páta | 
' falling of heavenly form’’—used to denote the death of n person, 
then bárasa * twelve' and at the end of the Tine, siri pithírápiéno, which 
in Sanskrit will be कोषश्व्वोराजान : (राळा) 
. . fa jdloralakhila báranasi hirananivenayati—apparently * he distributes 
sw much gold at Benares (S. váranasam hiranyáni visirjati ) —all tat follows 
is too uncertain until we approach the verb,—anekdni dato (deva ?) mani 
ratanünt aharápayati, ‘ he gives as charity innumerable and most precious 
jewels.’ 

Lith line. . .. si novasikariti terasamava (sala ? ) vasesu re chata (paba- 
ta ?) vijaya chana kumari pasange, arahate pAnavasata pi kauni sidingya 
yapuravake .... ‘inthe year thirteen hundred married (S. प्रसंगः) with 
the daughter of the so-called.conqueror of the mountains (a hill raja) 

..the rest à obscure but seemingly declaratory of some presents 





to priests, — 
15. "This line presents but a few words of intelligible import—vihi- 
tinancha sata disánam .,...... sidiya samípe suħare—aneke ya jand, 


and the final word dhandni. 
16. Patdlake chatara cheteghariya gabha thambhe pati (thi) payati, — 
‘he causes to be constructed subterranean chambers, caves con- 


taining a cheliya temple and pillars’........ agisali katariyam napáda- 
chhati—agama raja savatha rajd saurase(na)rdja..ma rdjá pasata 
saghate....randni. 


The meaning of this judging from the last word and the constant re- 
petition of ‘rája, is that he had many engounters with various princes, 
including perchance the rája of Saurasena, or of Saurashtra ? 

The last line begins well: (omitting u w se)—kusalo sava pásanda 
pajan (iya) (17 letters) karakdra ....patihata lakivahani bilevaka- 
dhagata chana pavata chako rájásanka lavinaravato mahdvijaye rájd 
kháravela sanda,—** for whomethe happy heretics continually pray 
ers. Slayer, having a lakh of equipages. ........ the fearless 

vereign of many hills, by the sun (cherished ? or some such epithet) | 

P xs en great conqueror raja KnA'RAVELA SANDA (or the king of the ocean- 
shore--reading kAdravelusya, and supposing the two final strokes not 







I tobe letterf)." 
be All who take an interest in Indian antiquities will at once see the 
(टक of the above record—perhaps the most curious that has yet been 
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*. publication: but there can be little doubt of the main facts,—that the 


caves were executed by a Buddhist rája of Kalinga (named Area ?) who 
at the age of 24, after hav ing pursued his studies regularly for nine 
years, wrested the government from some usurper—distributed largesses 
a bountifully—repaired the buildings—dug tanks, &c. The ambiguity 
in what follows is partly due to the imperfegtion of the Páli dialect 
which expresses the Sanskrit वश : vasah, * led on by, enthralled,'—by 


È the same letters, - as the word बर्ष varsh?, * in the vear.'—] have 
— interpreted it in the latter sense wherever I found a numerical accom- 
J  — paniment,—and in the former where by it only I could make sense, — 


Each change of inclination is*consistently followed by a description of 
corresponding conduct, and we have throughout a most natural picture 
of a prince's life, wavering between pleasure and learning,—between 
the brahmanical and Buddhist faith, then doubtless the subject of con- 
stant contention. The history embraces his alliance with the daughter 
of a — ill chieftain and perchance even his death, though this is very 
unlikely. . I have no tfme however to review the contents of the inscrip- 
tion as it deserves, and must content myself with one or two remarks 
x 03 the identification of the prince. | 

Tradition, Mr. SginriNcG tells us, ascribe wl e construction of the 
nour or palace on Udayagiri to raja LALAT INDRA Kzsanr, a favourer of 

the Bauddha religion, who reigned about the year A. D. 617. ^ 
The name of Arra has doubtless much affinity to INDRA, and the 
| epithet ma/dmeghaváhana * borne on the clouds," metaphorically ap- 
plied, might support the hypothesis of their being synonymous ; but we 
@ cannot imagine that the writing is of a period so modern as his reign. 
| There is, higher up in the fame list of Orissa kings, the name of 
INDRA Deva about 340 A, D.,—but even he is not sufficiently old: 
» andit is evident we have no real accountas yet of the early rájas of 
Kalinga.—The very name is lost sight of*in the vansavalis and cherit- 
k ras of Or-desa or Utkala-desa consulted by STIRLING, —nor am I aware 
of any direct treatise on the subject. The country is only known by 
Sanskrit authors from its frequent mention along with Anga and 








| Vanga' — But we have far more particular and frequent allusions 
f _ t0 itas an extensive and powerful kingdom in the Buddhist annals 
"e. of Ceylon. . — oi 


Kalinga, (or as it is called in M. Csoma’s analysis of the Tibetan. 
tiest, the country of tht king of Kalinga, —in curious accor- 
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dance with the Kalinga rája vansa pura of our inscription,) was one of 
the twelve places among which the relics of Buddha were distributed 
‘at his death. The left canine tooth fell to its share, and Mr. Tur- 
NOUR informs us from his Páli records that the capital of the province 
was named Dantapura ; evidently in consequence of this circumstance 
The frequent contentions that nrose in after ages, for the possession 
of this precious deposit, may have been the cause of the decline and 
ruin of this ancient kingdom, which although still known to the na- 
tives as the appellation of the coast or maritime tract from Cuttack to 
he Chilka lake, has not now sufficient importance even to be named in 
* HAMILTON'S Hindostán :'— and is only preserved in the name of a 
small village, Calingapatam, probably once the capital ; for the inscrip- 
tion teaches us that it was occasionally changed at the pleasure of the 


«cw the J 
> 


sovereign. 
On the other hand I need but refer to page 860 of * present vo- 
lume to prove what an important position the t monarchs at 
one time enjoyed in India. Their capital was probably at this early 
period the principal emporium of commerce. The inscription tells 
us that the young prince was instructed in náva-vapára * ship-com- 
merce, During the life of SHAKYA, also, we learn from M. Csoma, 
the king of Kalinga sent the king of Kosala a ‘piece of fine linen 
cloth as a present*. It is from these invaluable disclosures of the 
Buddhist records alone that we can gather any light upon the sub- 
a ect of the true Kalinga dynasty, to whom the present inscrip- 
| tion undoubtedly relates. ‘' The ruling sovereign, says Mr. Tur- 
NOUR, who received the relic at DvppHaA's death was BRAHMADATTOT 
“succeeded by his son Kasi o was succceded by his son 


* 








narchs are stated to have gontinued to make offerings to the tooth 


relic of the divine sage, it is reasonable to infer that subse- 

ntly to ANDO’s reign, Buddhism cease Te. be the 
ga. At all events Gunasiwo, : 
monarch Manass'No must hive reigned towards the 


Ó of the third century of our era, is admitted to have been of tlie 
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. हे 
Now this picture accords surprisingly with the facts gleaned from 
the mutilated inscription. In SUNANDO, we may be perhaps allowed to 
recognize the NANDA rája whose name twice occurs rather than one 
- ofthe nine Nanpas of Magadha ; the hero of the record may have suc- 
“ceeded him, and he, as we have seen, wavered between the rival reli- 
gions. 'The name of this young prince from the most obvious inter- 
pretation of the opening line would seem fo be Arra, the excavator 
of the caves and repairer cf the palace and religious edifices. 
But there is another explanation of the first line, which seems more 
^ consistent with the epithet Mahdmeghaviihana * the great rider upon 
the clouds,'—a term hardly applicable to a terrestrial monarch. It 
will be remarked that the termination /unam, ‘excavated,’ is indefinite 
9 to time; and far different from the conclusion of every subsequent 
sentence in‘a causal verb of the present tense, as, karayati, * he causes 
to be done.’ x his first line then may be independent of*the rest, and 
may be similar to the announcements upon the other caves, also 
terminating in unam ; or in other words, it may declare the name of 
the cave as, ‘ the cave of Aira.’ Now STIRLING tells us that INpRA's 
wife was the last to inhabit these caves, but that '*they date from an 





* age much anterior—the time of Buppua ;"—that is, not of SAKYA, but 


of Buppna the Progenitor of the lunar race according to Pauranic 
mythology ;—in common parlance from ‘ time out of mind.’ 

Again Wirsow, in his analysis of the Mackenzre manuscripts (vol. 

1, p. cv.) remarking that they present no satisfactory materials for 

tracing the ancient history of the countries north of the Krishna, cites 

among the few traditions retorded, that *' the excavations at Pilora 

— are ascribed to Ina the son of Buopua the son of the moon.” The 

rájas who ruled subsequent at Eilora are said to be Yuvanaswa, 

DANDAKA, INDRADYUMNA, DARUDHYA, and Rama rája. —(Of these 

w- JNDRADYUMNA, it may be remaked, en passant, is the traditionary 

ounder of the temple of Jaganndáth ) 

The ILa above mentioned is properly speaking not the son but the 
wife of Buppua,—in other words ILA’ or IRA’, the goddess of the 
earth , or water. From whom was born Aras or Pururvavas, pro- 
genitor of the two principal branches of the CHANDRAWANSA who 
reigned at Käsi and Pratishthana. 

“The essays of Wirronp contain frequent mention of ILa aud Ina’, 
(for this personage is both masculine and feminine,) whom he identifies 
x with Jarmer as Zlapati or Jyajfati ; aud again with Ilys of the Orphean 
` Wego ilshah — e Persians, and Jlus of Homer*. He has, how- 
hat app to । mp. much more rational analogy both 
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philological and mythological; namely, that between the Hindu god- y 
dess Ina’, and the Juno of the Greeks ** Hpa" or Hera*. The name is 
not only identical, but to both, though not precisely in the same man- 
ner is applied, in western and eastern fable, the decision of the question 
which could not otherwise be solved of the comparative pleasure to 
male and female in the conjugal union. Again, the son of Zeus*and 
HERA is ARES, 'Apgs,"cor Mars; a name for which, KEIGHTLEY 
asserts, no satisfactory derivation has vet been given. Now this word 
is almost identical with शस Airas or Ailast the direct patronymic of 
डरा Ira’ or Iva’, and the name constantly emploved in the Purdnas 
to designate Pornuravas, the celebrated lover of the heavenly nymph 
Unvasi, whose tale is told in the Vishnu and Padma Purdnas, and 
more pathetically in KarrpA's's play of Vikram-urvasi, lately trans- 
lated by Professor Witson. 

Punvu'RAv/ts or A1Las was the first monarch of the seven-fold eartht, 
and hence might be as well entitled to be called king of Kalinga as of 
every other country. We may therefore understand in the opening 
passage of the inscription, —' these mountain caverns were excavated 
by Airas, the great king, the cloud-supported, the lord of Kalinga,’ 
—no more than an allusion to the same tradition of the origin of 
these caves as that which prevails at Elore ; coupbed with the other 
local tradition, related by Sriruine, that the whole of the rocky hills 
of Udaya and Khandgiri, were conveyed thither from the peaks of the 
Himalaya, the headquarters of Puru'ravas’ earthly dominion, so well 
pictured in the poetic fiction of his cloud-borne chariot. 

Stripped of its mythological and poetecal dress, we may understand 
by the passage that the caves were gatural chasms worn in the 
mountains by the action of the winds and*the wavés ; for ira signifies 
* water, the ocean; as airdvata, or airdvana, ' the ocean born,’ is the 
elephant of Inpra the god of the heavens, the atmosphere, whose @ 
name is still preserved in the Sculptures at Ellora§. 











- ७ KErIGHTLEY derives Hpa, from hera the Latio for * mistress!’ others deduce it 
e from aer the air and eras to love, both equally unsatisfactory. | 

— t The daughters of Jono are by Homer entitled the Bileithyia, in which the r is 
changed tol? l | 

— Th floly BUDDHA begot by ILA'a son (PURC/RAYAS) who performed by his 
“Own might a hundred aswamedhas, He worshipped Vishnu on the peaks of Himálaya 
and thence became the monarch of the seven-fold earth." Extract of the Matsya 
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2 — Should this interpretation of the first line be admitted, though we shall 

*be disappointed in finding the true mundane origin of these singular 

monuments, we shall nevertheless have abundant reason to admire the 

Antiquity of the Indian mythos, when we thus find in a monument un- 

* doubtedly prior by some centuries to the Christian era, the selfsame 

à story which is now repeated by the faqirs who shew visitors over the 
"similar Stupendous relics of ancient gramdeur on the west of India. e 

In this point of view alone the restoration of the Khandgiri inscription, 

thanks to Mr. Ktrrog, must be set down as a grand point gained to 

— confute the arguments of the modernists, as they may be called, who 

would bring every thing Indian within the space of ten or twelve cen- 

turies.—' hus we find SiC. Mauer wavering between the following 

accounts of Ellora derived from opposite sources :— 

“The Mahomedan says, * the town of Ellora was built by rája Ext, who also 
excavated the temples, and being pleased with them, formgd the fortress of 
Deogiri (Daulatóbád) which is a curious compound of excavation, scarping aud 
building, by which the mountain was converted into a fort resembling as some 
say the insulated temple in the area of the Indur Subba. Exe raja was contem- 


‘porary with SuA'H Momin Ante who lived 900 years ago." ENVUN 
“The Brahman on the other hand says—* that the excavations of Ellora 
22 are 7894 years old, formed by EELoo rája, the son of Pesuronr of Ellichpore | 
| when 3000 years of the Dwa‘ran yuce were accomplished. — Erroo råja's body 
» was afflicted with maggots, and in quest of cure he came to the purifying water 


named SEWA LYE or as it is commonly called SEwALLA, that had been curtailed 
by Vismwv to the size of a cow's hoof, He built à Nuad for it and bathing 
therein was purified*." !! | "ue 


In these conflicting stories we can trace the selfsame tradition of 
_ [ua extracted by Wilson frem the Mackenzis records. ~~ 

It would be well worth while to re-examine the particular manuscript 

- (the number of Which is शीण, however, mentioned), to ascertain what 
further is said of him, and whether it be possible to consider him in. 

A >the light of a real. monarch of Deogiri, whose son could by possibility 
have imitated his father's propensity ffr forming impregnable mountain 

-~ fortresses in the rocks of Kalinga: or whether the name is not rather 

— Aila than Jia, which will make the same personage at both places, my- 
git logical or real, the originator of the excavations. Should an actual 
-~ monarch अ after this demigod, have ruled in central India in the 
sentary before Christ, his synonyme Pururavas would bring 

satisfac ctorily. ‘into the conditions required for the Grecian Porus / 
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From the second line onwards the inscription of course speaks real 
events, and is well deserving of a minute and critical examination ; 
but neither time nor space will permit me to say more at present on 
this prolific subject, and I ought indeed in concluding this hurried 
and imperfect notice, to apologize for offering it to the Society in so 
immature a shape. ‘ 

æ For the sake of referemee I here insert the whole inscription in a 
connected shape. 

A. Numo arahantantánam na( Mo )sava sidhdnam Airena mahdrájena mahdmeghavd- 
hünesna  chetakájata (natan) chhadhanena pasatha suk(e)lakhanena chaturuntala 
thünaga (nena) khu te va kalungddhapatirásisikhiravalonam 

2. Pundarusa vasdni sirikudára suriracatá kiditd kumdra kidildg tato lekhavrtpágana 
nds vapa( ra )eidhi visdradeua, sava vijóvaddtena nataecasdni hovarajapauasivasa puna 

—  chavavisrt: vase dana tudhamena sesa uyochendbhivijayo tatiye 

3. Katingu rója vansa puri sayuge mahárdjá bhisechanan papundéti, abhisitamate va 
pu dhamma vase vedeavihatato purapakera nivesanam  patisankhdragati, kalinganagari 

khádhira sitala taga pàdiyocha bathapayani saveyónapati san thapayava 

4. Kárayati ; panatisi( ra )si satasahasehi pakataya ranjayati, datiye cha vdse achita 
yitá sotekdri payimadisasm hayegajanararadha bahula dam dipathd payati ; kamsa band 

gataya dasandye vdiduam sika nagaravdsino punavase 

5. Gandhavavedubudho dapana tabhatá vddita sandusanáhdn usava semajdká:d pand- 
picha kidapayati nügari ; tatko vivuthe vase vijddharddhivása ahata puva kólaga puva 

rdjana & satu......«s++. tata dhamatita sard........vite ranikhitechhata. 

6. Bhigdrehita ratana sdpateya sava rathika bhojakepádevam dapdyanti, pachala 
ehaddiivase nandarája tivasata ughátitam tanasuruliyavaja punddinagurapastsa vise 
ears manns, Sbhdsuri cha .. pásacha sadasa tepava karavana, 

7. Anugohu anekdni satasahusdui wisajati pordjdnupadam satamatmchatisam pasdsat? 
vajarughavavedhaum satomghartaisa votaka hadapana narapa .«ecesencctiesssstiece 

3j eser rn nO thumecha vase manum NA . Noire... Dan . ge .. vegiri* 

B. Ghdid puyiid raja gumbha upapidupayati dhatinam cha kam mupadana panddená 

e pabutasena véhanáti pomuchitumadhuram aparato natera ,» (20) moradadáti (5)—(15) 
7 9, Kapa ukia heya gaja raluve sahdyu sesucha ghará vasapa manati kutano wirasa 
| hannancha kàrayitun ba imana nanjatapa puradaddN ; ran ... (9) hd (31) 

10. Ra . i wanali rajd rani rasa mahdoijuya pásáda derayati thatasaya sate 

surelahi dase chush .. dava «... rara gavasapa (10) pabayava (17) tiraparu- 
nataána ramure (dndud upuhi 

Re A iem rns pacha paca rájaniresdtam pithudagada bhanagalena késayata janam 

adebh. teresavasesataka .. da( ta )temaradehasapdta | barasama va (18) 

| — pusathaka e.. he hi vi tisáyato utiri pithirdjano | 
— 13. Mu wipula leyam janetoh i thasum ganga sopdnayati .. dha cha 
Tijdua i bahaga sdsita pddeva dapayata nanda rájá mi ta va a gajinasana (16) 
makhuria panda pakhasi 4 € maga dha cha ju wu na ghari 
१3. :. tujal@rala kKhila bardnisi hiraninivaneyati sata vasd sanapa riháre num a 
sumasari yachahathi ,. wituna paripara araranasa yahavu podardjdno ,padardjasa 

e | nadato manorata rana ahard payati idhasatasa, 
kaduti terasa mava vase supavata vijaya chako kumari pasinte ara. 
a pikam rani sidindyayd puhavakehjra atani chenam devani sasasutani 
ladiranaji deta .. dukarari 4५७, soe 
nas Pe uui pan some 
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^ 
— 16. Putaluke chatapa cheveru riya gabhathabhe pati pa . yati panatantisata s.es 
raja .. riya la machhinen cha choyatha agisati katuriyam napádachhati agama rájá 
tava tha rájá saresera .... ma rájá püsato sati te apa dha ji da .,,. lanont, 
17. Vi rononise kusalo saya pdsanda pitjano (8) chha (3) Lárakára 
(3).. pati patalakiváhani bálerdkadharagata chano ghavata chako rájáüsanka lavind 
* ravato mahuvijaya vdjd kharavela sandara. 





VIII. — Memorandum regarding specimens frem Seoni Chupara, Pl. LV Lie 
By D. W. McLeon, Esq 


The accompanying minerals were collected by me during a tour: 
through the district, wherever I met with projecting rocks or veins ; 
but not being safficient geologist accurately to identify them all, I 
have contented myself with attaching nümbers to cach, corresponding. 
with those on the accompanying sketch map, so that the site of each 
Ü may be identified. 

C The greater portion of the district forms a part of thé Sufpara range 
up to its junction with the Vindhya at the source of the Nerbudda, 
and its character in this part would appear to be a busis of primitiv 
rock (projecting to the southward where it forms cliffs, in many places 
of several hundred feet in height), overlaid by basalt, and that agam 
very frequently by laterite. The magnesian limestone appears in 
some parts at the surface in veins of considernble magnitude; and 
other rocks in various parts may doubtless be found intersecting the 
basalt; but the three descriptions of rock above noted undoubtedly 
form the main features of the entire tract. 

The southern purgunnahs of the district lying below the cliffs allud- 
ed to above, are formed I* believe, entirely of the detritus from the 
primitive ranges, being a filicious clay increasing in richness in pro- 
portion to its remoteness from the cliffs and vicinity to the Maya Ganga 
river; below the upper soils, clays and limes of different characters — — 4 
occur, and veins of laterite and other rocks occasionally make their 
appearance at the surface, and in one part an apparently very rich 
vein of black iron- ore (mistaken by the natives fer antimony, and 

- called by them Sdrma), of which a specimen will be found amongst the | 

“accompanying 

The principal character of the district above the Gháts is that of 
table land, intersected by numerous ranges of hills, and abrupt ascents 
n orn The abundance of moisture in the more custern portion 
* erhaps its most remarkable feature, and this characteristic appears 

become more fully developed in proportion as the elevation increases 
sach the highest point of all Amarkantak, in the vicinity of - 

e Lad, Mahdnadi, and Nerbuddé, flowing north, west, and 
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south-east all take their rise. While traversing this tract in May of X- 

last year, I found wherever there was any declivity so that moisture | 
f could lodge, green grass of two or three feet in height à and cattle 

sent thither from the breeding purgunnahs hundreds of miles distant 

in the month of March, return in June in the finest condition. The * 


tract in question is at present almost unpeopled; but it appears to 1 
possess the finest capabilities were they developed by the application 
of capital and industry. The silicious clay, and iron clay soils, which e 
~ constitute the greater part of it are admirably calculated for irrigation, 
(the former in particular,) yielding both rain and spring crops; and - 
x, trees thrive in them with a vigour which can scarce]y be surpassed I 


* he basaltic soil also yields very fine Rubbee crops for several succes- 
* = sive crops: but owing to the avidity with which it absorbs moisture, 
* irrigation has not been applied to it. The appearance of the country 
is highly interesting ; and well worthy, I conceive, of greater attention 
than capitalists have hitherto paid it 
> "The purgunnahs below the Ghát, however, are at present by far 
the most highly cultivated, tanks having been formed in every vil- 
अ lage for irrigation, and the population being dense and prosperous. 
This is attributable no doubt originally to the predatory habits of the 
—— A Gonds inhabiting the higher tracts, who in former times effectually 
prevented the progress of civilization and industry, and latterly 
- Other causes may likewise have been i peration, tending to. the 
e result. At present the principal products of those portions 
inhabited by Gonds are tussur, lac, wax, honey, catechu, dammer and 
| duce of the sál, teak, and other forests which abound 
though in parts here and there the cultivation come on by them is 


by no means inconsiderable, - E 
[The minerals are deposited in the museum, numbered to refer to the accom- 
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Esq. Vice-President, in the cbair. — — 
Le j da. esq. © boo Cowov LALL Tagore and CHARLES 

or BAnwErr, Esq. were elected members. ce 
E Jajor W SLEEMAN, was proposed by the Secretary, and seconded by . . 
sed by Dr. MoCLELLAND, Soo hy. he 
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4 NU 
Lou Dr. BossALr, an American physician resident at Manilla, proposed by the 
Secretary, seconded by Captain FonBrs. 
SYED Keramat ALI, proposed as nn associate member by the Secretary, 
seconded by the chairman. 
The Chevalier Amrnne Jaunert, President of the Asiatic Soriety of 
| Paris, proposed as an honorary member by the Secretary :—referred to the 
_ Committee of Papers. 

The meeting proceeded to select office-bearers for the ensuing year,— 

, first resolving as an arrangement of convenienge that the three members æ 
of the Museum Committee should be included ingthe number (nine) con- 
stituting the Committee of Papers. The majority of votes returned as 
4 Vice. Presidents for 1838,—The Lord Bisnop, Sir J. P. Gnaxwr, H. T. 
| Prinser, Es ५ Se Col. D. MacLeon, Chief Engineer. Museum Committee 

. (re-elected) W. Cnacnorr, Esq. Dr. MoCrLELLANTD and Dr. G. Evans, to 

' whom were added te complete the Committee of Papers, Captain FORBES, . 
| Prof. O’Suaucunessy, Dr. Warton, D. Hang, Esq. W. Apam, Esq. and 

Dr. D. STEWART. 
Correspondence. — . 

Letters from Captain Harness, Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society,— 
from Professor Franx of Munich, MM. Bunxour and J®equer, were 
read acknowledging receipt of presentation volumes. 

| A letter from Messrs. ALLEN and Co. forwarded bills of lading of the 
|. bust of Professor Witson insured at 200 guineas. The bust having safely 
vi inia was placed for the inspection of the meeting at the end of the 
f Td a 

Resolved, that Colonel McLeon, Captain Forpes and Captain SANDERS, 
be appointed a special committee to select a place for the erection of the 
bust and to design æm appropriate pedestal. 

The bust does great credit to its eminent sculptor CHANTREY. It is a remarka- 
bly good likeness of the Professor clothed in all the dignity of classic simplicity 
and grace: somewhat larger than nature, and intended to be placed above the 
spectator. On the back is inscribed,— ** Horace HAYMAN WILSON, Secretary 
of the Asiatic Society, 1811-1832." 

Read the subjoined ai ge / from Captain CavrrEy to the following letter 
addressed to himself and Dr. Fatconer in virtue of the resolution of last 
meeting. 

Esirect of Secretary's letter ¢ ‘Dr. Hugh Falconer and Capt. P. T. Cautley. 

[t ig indeed with no ordinary pride that the Asiatic Society has beheld this 
first public token of approbation bestowed by one of the leadiog scientific insti- 
tutions of England upon two of its members for discoveries—uot withheld for 
prior communication where their merit and walue were sure to win honors and 
fame, but st once made known to their associftes and published to the scientific 
world through their transactions. hs 

The honor to yourselves is the more flattering because it is disinterestedly 
onorably won by the real merit of your researches in a field of 
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tic, fossil ape, the nearest approach to fossil man that has yet rewarded the 
labour of geologists, 1 shall also allude to the Scientific Mission upon which 
you are at present engaged, aod lead them to participate in our expectation of 
splendid and valuable results to science in all the brauches which your extended 
knowledge embraces.’ 
* Reply fo the Sec. As. Soc. dated Camp Doab Canal, 21st Nov. 1837 bo 
IR, t? 
TR the —— of ey your letter of the 10th instant, with the 
ollaston medal owarde the London Geological Societ 
- Hoca Farconer and myi. नि 
Although the honor conferred upon us by the | ouncil of the. Geological 
Society of London (distinguished us that Council rand doubly distinguished 
in the name of its President) has been and is the source of extreme gratification 
I would not lose this opportunity of expressing the acknowledgments. which 
1 consider due to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, not only. for its having been 
3 ino my case the animater of my humble careeg in the paths of ‘science, but. also 
from itk having done us the honor of admitting our papers into its Transactions, 
and thereby of providing the Geological Society with data, by which it has been 
guided in its present award | px 
(Signed) P. T. CAUTLEY, Capt. Bengal Artillery, 
y — Library ti 
"The following books were presented :— "d 
Voyage dans l'Inde par Vicron Jacavemont, Parts 1 to 13—presented'by the 
Government of France—(forwarded by Messrs, Jouy et rins of Paris.) i 
Translations of the Linnean Society, Vol. XVII. Part IV. anda list of its mem: 
bers—ty the Society. 
The fourth and fifth Reports of the British Association for the advancement 
of Science— by the Association 
Modern India, by Dr. H. त. Srnv—^by the Author. 
| ~ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, No ‘7—by the SoPiety 
- 


rl SrANnopE's address to the Medico- Botanical Society— by the Society 
oceedings of the Royal Society, Nos. 18 to 29—by the Society 
oceedings of the Royal Irish Academy for the year 1836-7— by the Academy 
roceedings of the Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, &c. of the Royal 
pares Society—by the Society 
the Right Honorable Sir Henny Hauviner, K. C. B. M. P. on the 
Mancor confinement on the healt oe 
x MALcomson, F. R., S. and M. G 
Jadras Medical Board—éy the SMe 
cient and Modern Alphabets o Pie Popular Hindu ffinguages of the South- 
insula of India, by Captain H. Hankwess, M. R. A. S.—by the Author. 
Es HawMzn's history of the Ottoman empire, Vol. 18—dy the Author, 
— en der Literatur, Vols, 73, 74, 75, and 77, edited by the Baron 
MMRER. PURGSTALL—by the Athor 
vp s-nnd Acts of the Apostles, Anglo-Hindustáni—romanized, by 
| TREVELYAN. * 
o E M ars Register for November 1837 by the Surveyor General. ` ; 


1 mri eg te odia—Literary and Scientific men, vol. 2. 144: uu 





A letter 









soldiers in warm climates, by Jonn 
Surgeon E. I. C. Service, late 
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before the Meeting, a copy of the Khasdnat ul Itm 

also the Ato roof of the Shuraya ul Islám recently 

tengen torpis conjunction with Newab Tana‘war June. Also the çata- 

E —— Pralerit, and. Hindi wor Ee A 
ive of those received from the Coll i idaho y ^ 
, that copies of this and of the Pe catalogue, : 
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"n ^ e र 
«ehe ` Resolved, on the motion of the Secretary, that two copies of the oriental 
|. | works lately completed by the Asiatic Society be presented to his Royal 
Highness, Prince Hexny of Orange, for the Universities of Utrecht and 
Leyden respectively. कर aier, 
The Secretary then read the Annual Report of the Society's progress for 
tfie year 1837. ; 


^o" The accession of Members to the Society during the year 1837, hod been 
larger than in any preceding year since the foundation of the institution, viz. 

J Ordinary Members (including Mr. Tunxoun's nani® transferred), .. 40 - 
~ Honorary Members,. — शि, 22 NTI UEP nr TR YAN, (3) ,: 
The Right Honorable C. W: W. WYNN, Sir ALEX. Jonnston, Sir G. STAUNTON, 

the Bishop of Isauropolis, M. P. A. Lain, President Caen Society, the Baron 
ScniLLIN GÜIES Cronstadt and Nawab ABDUL JABAR Kuan, Bahadur, 

~The loss of Members by death and departure to Europe had been as follows: 
“By departure to Eusope, Col. Qorviw, Dr. Mirr, Col. HEZETA, Dr. Cane है 
ror, Dr. Swixgv, Dr. LANGSTAFF, Mr. G. A. Busunv, Rev. Mr. BATEMAN ; 

and on the eve of departure Sir C. T. MxrcaLrE, Bart., the Honorable Mr, 
Macau tay, Sir C. D'Ovrv, Barts C. E. Taevervan, Esq. the Honorable W, 

L. MzrviruiE, and H. Wacrens, Esq. 

By decease in India, the Honorable Sir BENJAMIN MALKIN, V. e Rev, Dr. 
MARSHMAN, and among members retired to Europe the M n ous Henry 
| 2686*£27:. Esq., Mons. टि.५॥७०॥प, Sir W. WirkiNs and Dr. Ront. Ty TLER. 
P^ the memory of the first of these distinguished men a tribute had been placed 
| on the Society's proceedings, and the pages of the Asiatic Journals of London 
had embodied biographical notices in detail of Drs. Witxins and TvTLER, 
justly appreciating the services which in their separate lines of study they had 
rendered to Sanskrit and Arabic literature. | 

Sir BENJAMIN MALKIN, had been but a short time a resident member, but he 
had entered most warny- and efficiently into the interests of the Society, choos- 
. ing for himself as President of the Statistical Committee a most important and 

hitherto unexplored field of investigation. ys Rey 

Dr. MARSHMAN was the companion and fellow-labourer of the late Dr. 

CAREY. Like the latter he felt the immense advantage to be obtuined in his 

peculiar mission, by mastering the learned languages of those whose minds and 

he would address. While his colleague therefore devoted his attention to 

rit and Bengalee, he applied pimselt with equal diligence to thé study of 
]anguage, so that he was soon, enabled to complete and to publish at 

with type of his own fabrication, a translation of the whole Bible in 
the Chinese language. "Bhe following account ðf his habits of industry is extra ted 
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his recollections of the early establish- 
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| | We ctae to, the Mission at. re, clearness and minuteness perfectly 

' | astonishing. The:vast-stores.of knowledge which he had laid up in early life, 
and to which he wa HR it naking constant addition, 


ddition, rendered his personal intercourse 
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>> The following was the abstract of receipts and expenditure duriog the piat Year «a 


on the general account, taken from the Treasurer's books. | 













PAYMENTS. RECEIPTS, a 
| . Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
To Secretary's office — 790 5 9 By balance 31st Dec. 1836, 220 3 8 
* J By collections of quarterly 
y House establishment,... 1714 6 0 contributions and admis- 69904 8 S 
To Oriental Library ditto,.. 1014 0 O sion fees, es asoa wears os, 
Tò Curator's salary up un 1999 0 o| BY museum grant from 
= the 18th August, ...... Je Government from Aug." 800 0 O 
To ditto coutiagent, ....... 614 10 81 to Nov. at 200,....... ; | 
"Fo Printing ist pt. 19th vol. 1506 10 8|Bv establishment for care 
Xp — ditto, — 75 0 0 à of Oriental — 956 Q0 0 
-To Printing authors’ extra y Interest on Govt, secu- * - 
— bs: — 139 14 9 rities,... or ee” 4.0 +2 ee 52 3 * 
To Lithographic plates by a By Dividend from Mackin- : | 
! * Tassin,..-+-.-+-- X HC LL We we Aosh and CO. eese tejs "9 
o Kasinath for engravings, 32. 0 0| BySiicof Govt. 2 per cent, ] 
To Members" copies ०0 } 1293 0 0 DADEE, 2. } 2109913} 
Journal, 1100, with extras By Sale of part 1, vol. 19,.. 8 0 0 
"Fo Contingent charges, By received in deposit l | 
3a including ratan matting 973 9 11 fromthe French govern- 628 6 
Ta" for ground door, ....--. ment townrds Jun Ris E 
To ‘ilicatio to Oriental a copy of the Vedas, seJ o soo 9.) 
—— publication account for Dr td 
Ns Paris sales credited 4 £69. 9,9 T ve 
pL ss... % # #& # # ७ # के 
o Balance in the Bank 
= pf Bengal, "* re # ६ क॑ # केके es } 2526 11 9 2 
Lexur | Rs. 12818 3 11 | Rs. 128187 3 11 


— : B nptis tM iss s 3 ज. e ^, # छ UJ 

f . -- |» Bnpti ] ion Press, B Te" ' P br» ) coll sase के ET * — | 10 
To p&adit's wage: i SL NIE. ected from subsrs,.. | 952 1 

~ NS paodit's wages for cor 24 0 Oj. By general sales, २२०० 772. 546 10 


tau tio out 9.2 9,4 Comoe: 
OF » Freight and packing, .. 











++ To the cash balance were to be added one quarterly eontribution, and half a 
५ year's interest, together about 2000 rupees: but on the other hand there were bills 
- due for printing and for the journal, and credits to be met for the Spiti expedition 
and for the Statistical Committee to an'equal amount, TM 
» Adverting to other accounts kept distinct from the general funds, the Report 
noticed, first, the subscription raised for the aped. dte pe ao of the museum, 
amounting to rupees 1429, the whole of which sum had been expeniied in the 
< construction of various cabinets, and glass cases for birds, animals, insects, 
o+ shells and fossils, with which the lower rooms were now provided, to the full 
— extent of their accommodation. — . se 
— Second, the subscription for Dr. Mir’ portrait? rupees 1886 ; oí which 
-ogupees.1838 4 9 = £180 had been remitted to the London Agents to be held 
at Dr. Mitx’s disposal for that object. | ns Bit does smo da f 
+ In the department of Oriental Publications the Secretary's books presented . 
tustha following statement;  — 1€9 — — — — ३५) 380) 
29 ३६१1-५५-५५). ० :र SY'ATMENTS. ..- 
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| * M ^ : : ^s Ue » RECEIPTS. | ti OCA 
| es | Rs. As. P. Ts. ४47 tO XI "3-2 MIARE As. P. 
- 2 " Is « od 4 LONE, M Ei cash balance of last 114 dif " 

"s la of ie 2204 9 11 TY ib | F: 31 7$ S 7 
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e Oe | 
All the works which the Society bad undertaken to finish were now completed 
with the exception of the MoAdbAarafa itself advanced to the 300th page of the 
fourth or last volume, Of the sale of this work it wos somewhat premature to 
form any estimate before the whole series could be offered to purchasers; but 
judging from the other tinished Sanskrit works, the native demand would be very 
e limited ; owing to the grent poverty of the learned classes, to the absence of à fifa 
or commentary which most readers required, and to the adoption of the Deva- 
nágari character; the proportion of Bengáli readers being far above that of up- 
country pamlits. By the time the edition would be completed there would pro- 

bably bea balnnce against the undertaking of near W000 rupees. | 
As one mode of diminishing this large debt, the Committee of Papers had 
recommended the acceptance of an offer of 1000 rupees for the iucomplete copies 
óf the Fatdwa Alemgiri, of which a maulavi was willing to undertake a reprint, 
and it was thought still higher terms might be obtained, 80 numerous were the 
demands for law books among the educated Muhamedans. Confident hopes 
were long entertaimed of a fayourable answer to the Society's Memorial to the 
Honorable Court of Directors in 1835 : it was known that the Court had recom- 
.mended the local Government to subscribe 500 rupees per month expressly to 
the furtherance of the Soviety’s Oriental publications, but even that degree of 
patronage had been since understood to be negatived by the Bourd of Control; 
leaving the cause in a more hopeless condition than if a decid D refusal had at 
first been given, from the growing liabilities incurred on the expectation of md. 
Meantime the local Government had most liberally seconded the Society's ip- 
peal for support to its museum, and had forwarded with its favourable fecom- 
mendation, a scheme for elevating that museum into a national institution, The 
greater success was anticipated to this important movement, since Professor 
— Wurnsox had been placed in charge of the museum and library at home, to. which 
i “he was well aware how powerful an auxiliary the Indian institution might prove. 
— At-the meeting of October the existing museum was placed under a special 
Committee, in lieuef appointing a curator. Too short a period had elapsed to 
‘Cyender a formal Report necessary from them, Upwards of 200 new specimens 
sof natural history had in that time been added, besides the ordinary setting up 
of skeletons, &c. Catalogues of several branches of the collections had beeu 

“prepared by Messrs, PEARSON, CANTOR, and MCCLELLAND. | 
In the publication of the Researches great delay had taken place from the 
: ‘Orphan Press having been eugaged on urgent Government business. The se- 

— p: ofthe 20th volume however was in a forward state. | 


*: tu. ia mm En s -—- 


i Phe. catalogue of all the Oriental MSS. now in the Library had been printed in 
* "ie native character for circylation—the Sanskrit portion containing, as ao 
nahé pendix, lists of such books as the Sansk rit Colleges of Benares and Calcutta 
^ "possessed exclusively. e न्यत rA " 
In conjunction with the Nawáb Tana’war Jana, the printing of the Sharaya 
“ut Islám,& text book of Shia law, had been undertaken. | 
Out of the society had appeared many ingeresting acquisitions to the science 
and literature of the country. A dictionary of the Manipur dialect, u grammar 
"^ of the Sindhi, grammars of the Belch! and Baruní २ besides the Cochin-cuinese 
|J  — and. Burmese dictionaries, the former now nearly through the press: Mr, Tur- 
wovm's Pili Annals of Ceylon: and a full accouut of the caves of Adjanta. 
à 4 : पक tam tain BoirngAvu's Survey of Shekdwaii had given n valuable accession tu geo- 
, v. why and. 55— of India ; and many reports of scientific expeditions to 
o- deum. ct tit Thterlorof -Mauimein, to the valley of Sinde, &c._ d been made 
+ pub Me by Government. Atthe present moment two fresh expeditions had been set 
। on foot, one to Boofan under Captain Pemnenrox, the other under Captnin 
> » 2 qapas to Cashmir ; and, under the auspices of the Patron of the Society, iu- 
"qui s es had been circulated on several points of scientific and commercial interest 
—the ovg FT pond — — T 
-~ wrrent publication of the Society's proceedings in the journal rendered it 
nhecessary to dwell upon the general subjects that had engaged attention within - 
| Is during the It might be sufficient as an evidence that mem- 
i bers were not ! Folaxing sing in theirlabors in any branch of research, to state, that al- 
^€.0 “fois i Am — = SNES AT ह 
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though the Journal had nearly doubled its volume, it had stil , le 
| i , lb b 
keep pace with the influx of scientific and literary contributions.’ * m T 


Mr. A. Csoma in writing thanked the Soci fi > had 
E | di Society for the honor they had. 

Verres uS viget er Re AS the librarianship, as fader fortis with 

course of studies he h a for : tb Sood 
nr ad marked out for the short period of his sojourn e 

Resolved—nem. con. on the motion of the Secretary 

n Dec . y, supported by the 

Lord Bishop, that Mr. Krrrog be placed in temporary chiariee of he T Me 

^ and museum on the consolidhted allowance heretofore granted to the cura- 
tor and librarian, viz. Rs. 200 per month. rr. 


Tn introducing the above proposition allusion was made to the important ser- 
vices rendered by Mr, Kırroeg in bringing to light the numerous inscriptions of 
Orissa or, more properly, ancient Kalinga. A more thorough survey of its ruins 
was one object contemplated in his nomination, as the discoverer might again 
be deputed thither when business st home did?not press,"and he might bring 
awtiy drawings and plans of all the caves and Buddhist sculpture. There were 


many deserted monuments there well worthy of preservation ip the Society's mu- 
"eum. Oto 234 n 
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A letter from 


Cap x SAND 


Antiquities. 


ers, Sec. Mil. Bd. acquainted the Society 






«ih the resolution of the Right Honorable the Goyernor General to devote 
2,500 rupees to the re-erection of the Allahabad pillar on Captain Santa's 
| design No. 3, with the restoration of the lion capital as suggested by 
| Lieutenant Kirros. 
= Mr. Lasrow forwarded from Gorakhpur, a sketch and facsimile of a pillar 
| and inseription discovered by him in the eastern division of that district. ° 
"The inscription is in the SAMUDRA GUPTA alphabet, and ayparently in excellent 
preservation : an impression bas been requested before proceeding to decipher it. 











r Mr.-Vaese transmitted from Zskardo, Little Tibet, a more accurate 
| *8 of the inscription he had noticed a year ago. हे + pl. 4 J 
it ~This inscription has been read by M. Csoma and will appear in the next 
lici journal. * ^od X, ४५ ४) My i > 


"^ “SPhe:Reve Jd: VVrrsoN; President, Bombay Asiatic Society, at the request 


^i ofthe Secretary sent round by sea the cloth €acsimiles (natural site) of the 
(0 Girnar inscriptions of which copies on paper had been previously commi 
y — LPS i हे £ | - 

^a z splendi 


uad fee equal in accurecy to printed impressions, itis hoped that these 
+2 d memorials may now be deci 
& |. 10 PivADAS!, but they ave very differe 

| - Mr. Kirros gave a revised cop 


hered. "Those of the older character relate 
ut in tenor from the pillar inscriptions. |... 
of the Khandgiri inscription of Srin- 
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घ्कळे० ०6४५0 . | | i diii 
£x e Laan lars worn by the Singphos, also their musical instruments, 
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mat-shoes, Chinese leote; aud fan, were présented for the museum » by Co- 
lone] H.BumNEYv. | — jns Due verts | 
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“Read n 
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ti sdfde Tt - ES je ct 
| a letter from the Rev. Wm: lTavron, of Madras, on — * subject 
he Mackenzie manuscripts, accompanied with an analysis of several 
e resto Fo adr a —— 
























These | — — of their being weceptable for pub- 
ligation ia the Researc — — translatio भ 
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.. Mr. C. E. TngvELYAN, presented in the name of Munshi Monos Lar, 
n notice of the Daudputras ; also, an account of Káld Bagh, and of BAna*- 
WAL Kna'w. 

Mr. W ATHEN communicated from Ensign PosrAwNs, some extracta fro 
the Tohfutal Khwdm, relative to the history of Sinde; | 


Physical. 


Replies to the circular regarding Indian lichens were received from Dr. 
Baixie, Dr. GRIFFITH, and Lieut. HAnnrNoros, the latter with specimens. क 
— Specimens of the genuine Jutumdst ——— of the ancients) were 
presented by Dr. A. CAMPBELL, Acting Resident Nipal, with drawing and 
remarks on the subject of Sir WILLIAM Jones’ paper. £a uim 
" Fossil shells (on very large ammonite) and vo व्या minerals from the 
Chirt hills, Cutch, were presented by Ensign Posraws. 

— Mr. Hooray, presented bhe carcass of a white guinea fowl. | 
. Mr. Ewix (through the Honorable Col. MonisoN) forwarded a variety 
of shark found at the Sandheads. roa 

Dr. R. Tyrer, presented a fragment of magnetic ironstone with: 
remarks on the nature of the lines of polarization thereon, 

Col. Burney presented part of thp lower jaw of a fossi? hippopotamus 

-(the only one yet found) * a new fossil site in Ata. 
"A drawing of this fragment, which exactly accords with the hippopotamus 
of the Siw4liks having six equalincisors, shall be given hereafter. Col. Burner 
writes :— | jum 

१५ I have the pleasure to send for your inspection a fossil, apparently the lower 
jaw of a hippopotamus, which was given to me by the prince of Mekkhara, and 
said to have been found, not near the Petroleum Wells, but more to the north- 
ward, on a nca sige on the opposite side of the Erawadi, to the westward of a 
range of hills called by the Burmese T'ang-gyi, and in our maps Ddng-gyi; and. 
on a plain near the city of Yau kyakhat, the * Fo or Kakiap' of our mups, and 
the Jaghire of the old Ayt-Wungyih, nait eati Po own 
. Hearing that there were other fossil remains at this spot, and. particularly the 
tohole body of the animal from which this lower jaw was taken, I had obtained 
the permission of the late Government of Ava to send down a party of my fol- 


he to amine the spot and bring away all the treasures they could fiod ; but 
the ! calcis | 


r 





| reakifig out of the revolution put a stop to my expedition, and although. the. 
int king €f Ava afterwards promised to order some of these fossil remains to 
‘be brought up for me, he has been too much engaged, I fear, to recollect his 
Fase ise. 1 believe this is the first portion of a hippopotamus found in Burma... 
inhabitants of Yau and the Burmese in general reversed this lower jaw, and 
insisted upon it that it was the upper jaw of a bhilu or monster.” ow 
“Mr. Krrroe presented geological spedimens from Cuttack, supposed» to 
‘ indicate coal J?mong them a black chalk fit for crayon drawings. rer un J 
— of a letter from Mr. Tavror, H. C. astronomer Madras, was 
rend, explaining that he had been engaged in observations of the magnetic 
intensity along the coast of the peninsula east and west of Cape Comorin. २ 
The instruments are now with Mr. CALDECOTT who will continue the series 
un. Trevandrum pamphlet lic oM ne and Jombay. The obseryutionse will be pub— 
hle 5 » completed, Mr, TAvron's Madras Observatory papers 
. are now in the press. | १५७१ 14 | anf te 
then proceeded to discuss the tender of Mr. Evans’ collec- 
c1 क ह मसल अडा of Natural E ent iem etes Teer ft ts a coming to any - 
determination, the: Committee of Papers be requested to examine and’ 
yalye the collection and report on the expediency of recommending its 
pe thase to Go ernment; SO A AED. Ws ७५७1 | 
x - amidixodius quuni] $2246 0994 (xum io hic —.^ 
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